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THE UNITED STATES AND ASIA IN 1981 


Fred Greene 


THE REAGAN ADMINISTRATION’S EFFORT to recast U.S. 
foreign policy, with emphasis on confronting the U.S.S.R., had some 
important and paradoxical consequences for relations with the major 
powers of East Asia.. The new approach originally included (1) a tough, 
even harsh, diplomatic and ideological stance against Moscow; (2) an ex- 
tensive buildup of U.S. military power; (3) delay of negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R. until the armament program was well under way; (4) a down- 
grading of the value of arms control agreements in enhancing U.S. se- 
curity; (5) emphasis on the east-west issue, and deemphasis on various 
regional or local problems to solidify a strategic consensus between the 
U.S. and other lands threatened by the Soviet Union; and (6) heavy re- 
liance on arms sales abroad to cement this consensus. 

The approach had an interesting effect on U.S. relations with China, 
Japan, and the Indian subcontinent in four respects. First, Beijing, 
Tokyo, and Islamabad could readily agree, though for different reasons 
and in different degrees, that the Soviet Union presented a significant 
security problem. Second, these divergent concerns reflected persistent ad- 
herence to the very different policies they were already following. For 
China, this hard line accorded with its own perspective, whereas Japan 
had no intention of moving toward confrontation with an acknowledged 
adversary. India adhered to its close but not intimate ties with the 
U.S.S.R.; Pakistan now saw a greater opportunity to acquire modern 
arms while remaining nonaligned, yet in a defensive posture against 
Moscow. 

From this followed the third point, that the bilateral issues facing the 
U.S. in these relationships did not change a great deal. Efforts to 
strengthen security ties with Beijing now included a dramatic offer of 
arms sales, but the problem of Taiwan continued to complicate matters. 
Japan persisted in fending off U.S. efforts to induce it to pursue a more 
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expansive defense program, yielding very gradually and with difficulty. 
On the economic front, vexing problems still plagued bilateral trade rela- 
tions. Indian-U.S. ties remained strained without becoming critical in the 
security or economic field. A long-term assistance program to Pakistan 
took shape and strengthened U.S. relations, but that country’s nuclear 
program, internal instability, emphasis on defense against India, and re- 
luctance to confront the U.S.S.R. kept the connection as problematic as 
ever. 

Finally, the policy departures were significant even though their im- 
mediate impact remained limited or uncertain. These included the auto 
quota and extended naval responsibility for Japan, possible arms sales to 
China, and the reestablishment of a long-term assistance program for 
Pakistan. Even though these new measures comprise incremental changes 
in existing policies and programs, they could ultimately have a major in- 
fluence on the course of U.S. relations with East Asia. 


China: Arms and Taiwan 


Most of the year was spent struggling to resolve two rival U.S. se- 
curity interests—closer ties with Beijing and closer relations with Taiwan 
as promised in the 1980 Republican campaign. ‘Beijing adamantly op- 
posed any return to official U.S.-Taiwan relations, as well as the sale of a 
sophisticated fighter plane (FX) to Taiwan. It warned that the FX sale 
could lead to downgrading relations to the chargé d’affaire level, as when 
the Netherlands sold two submarines to Taiwan. It also warned that 
the FX sale would “injure ... the struggle against hegemonism,” i.e., 
prevent close U.S.-Chinese security cooperation against the common So- 
viet threat.’ 

Throughout the year, the Reagan administration repeatedly assured 


the PRC of its commitment to the normalization agreement, its desire to ` 


enhance relations, and its decision not to upgrade the Taiwan connection. 
President Reagan said as much in his meetings with China’s Ambassador 
Chai Zemin in March, as did former President Gerald Ford in Beijing. 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig restated this during his June visit to 
China, and President Reagan reiterated it in October when he met with 
Prime Minister Zhao Ziyang at the Cancun, Mexico summit. 

To Secretary Haig, the American motivation rested on the crucial 
role of the U.S.-Chinese relationship for the U.S. global strategy. “That 
is a fundamental strategic reality and a strategic imperative.”? The U.S. 
and China were also in close agreement over the situations in 
Afghanistan and Kampuchea. The June meetings were of historic impor- 
tance since the U.S. agreed to sell arms to the Chinese, with details to be 
worked out during a Chinese military visit to Washington later in the 
summer. In addition, export control procedures were to be eased along 
the lines established by the Carter administration in September 1980, but 
these were still not implemented. The establishment of three new consu- 
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lates was also settled, along with related economic issues of taxation, the 
sale of a census-related computer, and the creation of a joint commission 
on trade and commerce to take its place alongside the one on joint eco- 
nomic affairs.’ In sum, China was to be treated as a friendly country, if 
not yet an ally. 

The U.S. hoped for closer coordination in various aspects of security- 
diplomatic relations, especially against Soviet influence in Kampuchea 
and Afghanistan. There were hints of intelligence exchange, organized 
diplomatic campaigns, and perhaps help sent to guerrilla forces in these 
lands. But the arms program was the most critical and delicate—for it 
linked the common strategic view to specific military policy. Still, the U.S. 
Secretary sought to reduce its dramatic impact by describing it as a rou- 
tine progression from the Carter days. Nor would vast amounts flow 
quickly since China lacked the funds and the technical capacity for rapid 
absorption.* China was pleased that the U.S. would not deviate from a 
confrontational approach with Moscow in order to preserve detente. The 
U.S. benefited by having Soviet forces pinned down on the China front 
and by forestalling possible crises in Asia. 

The question of arms sales goes back to a list of 52 items given to the 
U.S. by the Chinese during the Carter administration. In response to 
Chinese inquiries in mid-1981, the U.S. agreed to about 30 items, includ- 
ing Hawk ground-to-air missiles, improved TOW anti-tank missiles, ar- 
mored personnel carriers, and radar. It was also prepared to send 
technical experts to discuss cooperation in metallurgical research to im- 
prove armor plating, range finding devices, and diesel engines for tanks.* 

Nonetheless, the arms deal did not proceed smoothly, primarily be- 
cause Beijing feared a trap in which its acceptance of arms would be 
balanced by the U.S. provision of the FX for Taiwan. Beijing did not 
send a delegation in August as anticipated to work out details and main- 
tained a public barrage against any arms sales to Taiwan and the Taiwan 
Relations Act of 1979, for this permitted such sales and allowed Tai- 
wanese officials to visit U.S. government offices. It now described the act 
as a U.S. effort to create instability in Asia, and denounced the sale of 
arms to both sides as “superpower logic to split China.’ 

The State Department delayed a decision on the FX as it sought to 
cope with pressures from Beijing and demands from Republican conser- 
vatives for improved relations with Taiwan. John Holdridge, Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asian Affairs, stated in mid-year that the mat- 
ter was still under review;’ the Pentagon was reported to believe that 
‘Taiwan had no need for very advanced fighters, and that China was more 
important to U.S. security anyhow; Secretary Haig, upon leaving Beijing, 
saw no urgency in the plane sale, and sought to base the decision on 
genuine need rather than on political grounds of balancing the proposed 
arms sale to China. 

During 1981, in order to keep the problem manageable, the U.S. 
held up about $500 million worth of arms sales—apart from the FX—to 
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‘Taiwan, including sophisticated air-to-ground and ship-to-ship missiles. 
It permitted only $200 million in sales, mainly for spare parts, to go 
through, in comparison with the $500 million averaged for the previous 
few years. A compromise was reported in November, to sell an upgraded 
F-5E, with improved radar and air-to-air missiles, to be followed by the 
F-5G, a new plane with higher performance capabilities. These would 
remain below the level of the F-16, for example, ranging only to the Chi- 
nese coast, whereas the F-16 could go far inland. This would redeem a 
campaign pledge, keep Taiwan from feeling isolated, and avert a hostile 
reaction in Beijing. However, Secretary Haig stated that the decision had 
not been made and that the sale of an advanced fighter could lead to a 
deterioration in U.S.-Chinese relations. Foreign Minister Huang Hua 
had insisted on no qualitative upgrading of Taiwan’s weaponry, a quan- 
titative reduction in sales annually over a period of five years, and then its 
termination.® It was difficult to see how the administration could adopt a 
more forthcoming line toward Beijing than that pursued by its predeces- 
sor. 

The disappointment of Taiwan was marked early and continued to 
mount during the year. It wanted relations upgraded as well as a variety 
of sophisticated arms in order to validate the U.S. commitment and check 
threats to its international legal status. Under the Taiwan Relations Act, 
it was to have 14 offices in the U.S., yet it was allowed only nine. Its 
officials visited U.S. offices but this was not reciprocated in Taiwan. It did 
gain greater access in Washington, and was promised one or two more 
offices in the U.S., but otherwise developments repeatedly disappointed 
Taipei.” U.S. officials responded that there were no grounds for concern 
since Washington stood by its undertaking to help Taiwan within the 
framework of the Taiwan Relations Act. 

They pointed to the substantial increase in trade—55% ‘since the 
break in diplomatic relations, and 23% alone in 1980. In fact Taiwan- 
U.S. trade reached $11.8 billion in 1980, with a balance of $2.1 billion 
favoring the island. Taiwan is now the eighth largest source of U.S. im- 
ports and ranks tenth among U.S. export markets. 

PRC-U.S. trade also rose, from $1.1 billion in 1978 to $4.8 billion in 
1980, with the U.S. enjoying a surplus of more than $2.5 billion. This 
made China the third largest customer in the world for food and other 
agricultural products—$2.2 billion in 1980, half of it wheat.!° With the 
1980-84 deal in full play, China will purchase 6 to 8 million tons of 
wheat each year. In the important cotton trade, the U.S. sends one-quar- 
ter of its cotton exports to China, while textiles and clothing comprise 
one-half of all China’s exports to the U.S. Finally, Beijing is very inter- 
ested in expanding scientific and technical exchanges. During 1979-81, 
53 teams were exchanged, and another 75 to 80 are in the planning stage. 
However bumpy the road, the U.S. continuously seeks to strengthen its 
security and economic relations with both the PRC and Taiwan. 


— 
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Japan: Defense and Autos 


The tensions in U.S.-Japanese trade and defense relations that 
marked the last period of the Carter administration persisted through 
1981. Although the bilateral trade balance and the auto issue in particu- 
lar received more publicity, U.S. officials believed that Japan’s failure to 
carry a greater and more equitable share of the common defense burden 
was a more serious and deep-seated problem. The Japanese government 
and public now seem to treat current security arrangements—including 
the alliance and the U.S. military presence—as reasonable and accept- 
able, despite a series of mini-crises. The problem centers upon the stale- 
mate over U.S. efforts to get Japan to do more. 

There are three related issues—the size of the Japanese effort, de- 
fense planning, and missions to be performed. The Carter administration 
was deeply disappointed when Japan increased its military budget by 
only 7.6% in December 1980, after it apparently agreed to do more. The 
current objectives are to have Tokyo undertake a naval and air buildup 
that could patrol the sea lanes up to 100 miles from Japan, control the air 
and water westward to Guam and southward to the Philippines, and help 
keep the Soviet fleet in the Sea of Japan by dominating the narrow pas- 
sages to the Pacific. This would enable the U.S. to deploy forces to South- 
east Asia and the Indian Ocean in order to protect energy sources vital to 
Japan. The lack of reservists, the inadequacy of reserve stocks, the ab- 
sence of a command center for combined operations, and the very slow 
development of joint staff contingency planning also dismayed American 
officials in both the outgoing and incoming administrations."! 

The Reagan administration abandoned its predecessor’s tactic of 
seeking specific increases in the defense budget, since this seemed to po- 
larize the discussions and could be interpreted as interference in Japan’s 
domestic affairs. Instead it emphasized Japan’s need to fulfill missions, 
and to attain the military capability necessary for this defense effort.!? 
But in the end this signified no real change in the U.S. position or in 
Japan’s resistance. 

The basic Japanese arguments remained the same: constitutional 
limitations, the lack of a national consensus, opposition by the left, which 
could well win office if Japan yielded to U.S. pressure, a need to balance 
the budget, commitment to social welfare programs, and opposition in 
neighboring states to Japan’s military resurgence. Prime Minister Suzuki 
Zenko emphasized that Japan would not rearm but would support U.S. 
global aims by non-military means, such as increased foreign aid, or sanc- 
tions against Iran and the U.S.S.R.” Since Ambassador Mansfield has 
repeatedly referred to the bilateral link as “the most important in the 
world,” calling the Japanese “our most dependable partner,” they could 
conclude that the alliance would not be jeopardized over a few extra bil- 
lions in defense.'* 


Mtn f 
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A series of naval misadventures further reduced U.S. leverage.'5 
Failure to consult before lifting the grain embargo against the U.S.S.R., 
and the demand for concessions in the auto trade also weakened the U.S. 
bargaining position. The May summit meeting between President Rea- 
gan and Prime Minister Suzuki underscored the difficulties in resolving 
the defense problem. They seemed to reach a clear understanding when 
Prime Minister Suzuki stated afterwards at the National Press Club that 
Japan would provide “naval protection” for a perimeter of several hun- 
dred miles around Japan arid in commercial sea lanes for 1000 miles.!6 
Other important agreements included increased Japanese payments for 
the cost of stationing U.S. troops in Japan above the current $800 million 
a year, or 47% of total expenses excluding personnel costs. The U.S. in 
turn responded sympathetically to Japan’s request to go ahead with plans 
for a nuclear reprocessing plant. It approved the use of fuel at the Tokai- 
Mura plant, which the Carter administration had sought to: inhibit out of 
fear that it could be turned into nuclear bombs. 

But the immediate benefits of this agreement faded when the Jap- 
anese press seized upon the joint communiqué’s references to the “al- 
liance” and to “appropriate division of roles” to conclude that the 
bilateral relationship was being institutionalized and that Japan was sig- 
nificantly augmenting its defense expenditure. An unheard-of public row 
led to the resignation of Foreign Minister Ito Masayashi, a member of the 
Prime Minister’s own faction. Prime Minister Suzuki emphasized his in- 
sistence to President Reagan that Japan could not raise its defense spend- 
ing even though the communiqué stated that “Japan ... will make even 
greater efforts for improving its defense capabilities in Japanese territo- 
ries and in its surrounding air and sea space.”!” 

Later meetings between Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger 
and Director General of the Japan Defense Agency Omura Joji con- 
firmed the gap between the two sides. Omura adhered to the force levels 
set in the 1976 plan while acknowledging the rise in the Soviet threat 
since that date. The U.S. stressed the need for higher targets—70 rather 
than 60 destroyers, 25 rather than 10 submarines, and 520 rather than 
430 aircraft. These figures left the Japanese “stunned” and unrespon- 
sive.48 The U.S. recognized that Japan’s refusal to spend more was devel- 
oping into a major and potentially difficult situation. The new Foreign 
Minister Sonoda Sunao complained to Secretary Haig about American 
pressure. The Secretary wished to avoid embarrassing Japan’s leaders, 
even while seeking its commitment to become a truly international power, 
noting that “there are limits to which the U.S. should go in pressuring a 
friendly regime.”!° 

Washington’s concern and frustration with this problem again sur- 
faced late in the year when a senior member of the National Security 
Council again disclaimed intent to pressure Japan, but held that Japan 
knows that it should assume larger defense burdens. He stressed the 

threats to Japan’s security—particularly the problem of energy supplies 
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and the nearby Soviet military presence—and emphasized the need for 
“enough of a defense capability so that it cannot be unduly intimidated or 
pressured by policies applied to it by any nation.”?° 

Trade relations experienced a similar level of continuing strain, 
though in the automobile sector the U.S. succeeded in extracting a major 
concession from Japan. With an overall bilateral trade balance surging 
from the previous peak of $11.6 billion in 1978 to $15-18 billion in 1981, 
Japan faced a determined protectionist mood in the U.S. The crippled 
American auto industry produced only 8 million cars in 1980-—-compared 
to Japan’s 11 million—and had 300,000 unemployed. Imported Japanese 
autos totaled 1.8 million in 1980, or over three-quarters of all imports. 
This led to demands for a negotiated ceiling on future imports in a report 
put out by the Department of Transportation at the start of 1981. The 
governors of eight states joined in this call for “voluntary restraints,” and 
the Reagan administration, despite its free-trade ideology, felt compelled 
to help an industry that accounted for 8.5% of U.S. GNP.?! 

Voices were raised against restrictions. The U.S.-Japan Joint Eco- 
nomic Relations Group stressed the need for even freer trade, noting that 
the U.S. and Japan together account for 35% of the world’s output and 

over 20% of world trade. The State Department feared that U.S. auto 
` trade curbs would lead to similar actions in Europe that might then be 
extended to American chemical, textile, and agricultural products. It also 
feared that Japan would be less likely to assume the role of full partner in 
the U.S. strategic approach to Pacific security. Finally, the auto trade was 
so significant that restraints would jeopardize long-term U.S. efforts to 
expand world trade.?? 

The U.S. government decided to seek restraints, while opposing both 
domestic legislation or formal demands on Japan. Instead, it followed a 
policy of pressing Tokyo to impose “voluntary” restraints without making 
a formal request, whereas Japan sought a specific demand to which it 
could respond. Threats of restrictive Congressional initiatives finally in- 
duced Tokyo to comply, with a three-year plan that reduced total imports 
by 7.7% for the fiscal year (April 1, 1981 to March 31, 1982), from 1.82 
million in 1980 to 1.68 million in 1981. For the second year, Japan 
would sell 1.68 million plus 16.5% of any increase in the size of the total 
U.S. market. For the third year, Japan would apply controls if neces- 
sary. 

Apart from the grief caused to embittered Japanese exporters, there 
was a significant cost to U.S. consumers, estimated at $3 billion in 1981 
alone. Furthermore, the Japanese share of the U.S. market will slip from 
21% to 18% or lower. This comes as a severe blow to many U.S. dealers 
and distributors who were on the verge of reaping rewards after years of 
efforts.” On the other hand, it was hoped that during this respite the 
industry could raise the $12 to 14 billion needed for new investments 
essential to its revitalization. 

The overall balance of payments problem was less dramatic but po- 
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tentially serious, since it could flare up in a period of recession and unem- 
ployment. Japan’s growth in GNP during 1981 in fact came from an 
export surge, as its domestic demand sagged just as in other developed 
countries. This led to a surplus of $9 billion with the U.S. and $6.3 bil- 
lion with the Common Market during January-July 1981. To avoid a 
still broader round of protectionist pressure, the U.S. Special Trade Rep- 
resentative, Bill Brock, urged Japan to reduce its non-tariff barriers, par- 
ticularly in agriculture.?5 

At this juncture, Japan decided to protect its aluminum industry 
from lower-cost U.S. imports, by raising tariffs on spot-market supplies. 
The Japanese argued that they were cutting back in this field, from 1.6 
million tons in 1978 to 1.1 million in 1981, with an ultimate goal of .7 
million. However, the surge of imports, caused by the cheaper energy 
enjoyed in the U.S. and the soft world market, was disrupting this orderly 
contraction, necessitating in this instance some respite for Japan.” The 
U.S. rejected this argument because of the bilateral trade imbalance, and 
threatened to lodge a formal complaint with GATT if the tariffs were 
applied. Clearly, the tasks of maintaining high levels of trade and avoid- 
ing restrictions and discriminatory practices were becoming more difficult 
for both countries as the world recession deepened. 


Pakistan: Aid and Proliferation 


American policy toward the subcontinent continues to center on an 
aid program for Pakistan, deemed essential in the wake of the Soviet in- 
vasion of Afghanistan. Crosscurrents that thwarted this U.S. effort in 
1980—divergent U.S. and Pakistani objectives, Indian opposition, and 
the specifics of the assistance—confronted the Reagan administration in 
its effort to improve links to Pakistan without severing lines to India. 

For the U.S., Pakistan became the main roadblock to Soviet expan- 
sion southward. It was also crucial as host for over two million Afghan 
refugees and numerous insurgent movements, and served as an uncertain 
but essential conduit for aid to the guerrillas. Pakistan also helped main- 
tain security in the Persian Gulf, with some forces already in Saudi Ara- 
bia and two full divisions reportedly earmarked for future dispatch there. 
As Jane Coon, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Near East and South Asia, 
said, “We are deeply concerned over Pakistan’s security. ... Pakistan’s 
strategic location, at the eastern flank of the Persian Gulf, makes it very 
important that we and our allies undertake a major effort to help 
Pakistan resist Soviet pressures and to become stronger and more self- 
confident.”?”? The latter point also referred to the U.S. effort to halt 
Pakistan’s persistent clandestine development of nuclear weapons “by re- 
moving the insecurities that foster the nuclear threat.’’8 

Like its predecessor, the Reagan administration resisted Pakistan’s 
efforts to elevate the 1959 Executive Agreement, pledging help against a 
Communist attack, into a Congressional approved commitment that 
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would also cover an assault by India. Nor would it overlook the nuclear 
arms problem. But it was willing to undertake a long-term aid program 
and to provide it with sophisticated fighter planes.” It appreciated 
Pakistan’s contribution to the security of the Persian Gulf area, while 
seeking to reduce Islamabad’s reluctance to increase its involvement in the 
Afghan affair. However, U.S. hints of arms aid to guerrillas were played 
down in both Washington and Islamabad in order to reduce the likeli- 
hood of direct Soviet threats against Pakistan. Still, there were pressures 
over this border, and Pakistan noted 379 Afghan incursions into its air 
space since April 1979. 

Partly to retain its non-aligned status, Pakistan abandoned its insis- 
tence that Washington upgrade the 1959 pledge, and concentrated on a 
large-scale multi-year aid package. This emerged as a $3.2 billion aid 
package, evenly divided between military and economic aid, over six 
years, along with a $1.1 billion sale of 40 F-16s, presumably to be paid 
for by Saudi Arabia. Pakistan declared these as “more credible and dura- 
ble assurances of U.S. support.” To retain their non-aligned image, 
Pakistan’s leaders emphasized that the U.S. sought only a stronger 
Pakistan that could resist Soviet expansion, adding that “the U.S. is not 
going to ask us for any bases, and that there would be no multilateral or 
bilateral treaty,” and “no dilution whatsoever either of our nonaligned 
posture or of our commitment to the Islamic Conference.” Pakistan again 
stated its public position that it would not “serve as a conduit for arms to 
Afghan fighters.”2° 

Although Pakistan could not hope to match Indian air supremacy, 
estimated at 6:1, the new airplanes would give it superiority over the 
Afghans and some capability against the Soviets. The U.S. Office of 
Management and Budget actually considered the F-5G a more appropri- 
ate plane for this situation, but the F-16 had symbolic importance, since 
high technology aircraft are the “earnest of diplomatic commitment these 
days.” It also had to be assumed, despite Pakistani statements to the con- 
trary, that the U.S. did receive a freer hand in arms smuggling and in 
covert operations in Afghanistan.*! 

There remained the awesome problem of Pakistan’s nuclear weap- 
ons program and the fact that, under the Symington Amendment to the 
1961 Foreign Assistance Act, military aid could not be given to states 
appearing to develop an ability to make nuclear weapons. This provision 
was indeed applied only once, to Pakistan in 1979. At the administra- 
tion’s request, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee voted in May to 
exempt Pakistan from this restraint, on the grounds that an improved 
U.S. relationship would dissuade it from detonating a nuclear device. 

In October the Senate upheld this exception in passing the whole aid 
package under the 1982 Foreign Assistance Bill, which allowed the re- 
sumption of economic and military aid to Pakistan. However, Senator 
John Glenn put through an amendment, adopted by a vote of 51-46, re- 
quiring a cut-off in foreign aid to India or Pakistan if either detonated a 
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nuclear device.>? Undersecretary of State for Security Assistance James 
L. Buckley underscored the negative impact on Pakistan of any explosion, 
rejecting any distinction between a peaceful test, such as claimed by India 
in 1974, and any other. He reiterated the hope that the aid program to 
Pakistan should “remove whatever incentive it may feel to enter the nu- 
clear club.” 

India reacted angrily to the entire arrangement, seeing a threat to 
itself in the size of the package and especially the F-16 deal. It did not 
accept the U.S. argument that the arms were directed against the Soviet 
Union as a growing threat in the region, since previous assistance, so 
directed, had been turned against India instead. With Pakistan still de- 
ploying seven-eighths of its force on the Indian border,>+ New Delhi did 
not perceive the new U.S.-Pakistani aid agreement as a counterpart to its 
$1.9 million arms deal with the U.S.S.R. New Delhi feared that its 
neighbor would be emboldened to undertake military ventures, given the 
U.S. protection, its nuclear program, and an arms buildup. Its concerns 
were heightened by the U.S. offer to sell arms to China, re-evoking the 
dread spectre of a Pakistan-China-U.S. axis against New Delhi. Its own 
recognition of the PLO and the Vietnamese-supported regime in Kam- 
puchea, and its lack of criticism of Soviet military aggression reduced the 
impact of its views in Washington. On the other hand, its‘opportunity to 
buy 150 French Mirage 2000 aircraft and its Soviet connection assured 
its advantage in airpower over Pakistan.» The best the U.S. could do 
under these circumstances was reiterate to Pakistan the importance of 
having the F-16s serve as defense against the U.S.S.R. For a new India- 
Pakistan war would shatter all American hopes of building a bulwark 
against the Soviet Union in South Central Asia. 


Fred Greene is a Professor in the Department of Political Science, Williams College, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. 
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THE SOVIET UNION AND ASIA IN 1981 


Thomas W. Robinson* 


NINETEEN EIGHTY-ONE was relatively quiescent for the 
Soviet Union in Asia. With few major regional changes to respond to, 
with events elsewhere requiring more policy attention, and with delit- 
erious trends in Asia contained if not reversed, Moscow concentrated on 
consolidating previous gains and on developing its Asian and Siberian 
regions. Relations with the major Asian powers—Japan, China, and In- 
dia—thus stabilized and Soviet policy conservatism contributed to overall 
regional balance, however temporary. The year was hardly one of no 
significance, however, as Moscow laid the groundwork for future favor- 
able changes and sought to prevent further deterioration in its position. 


Relations with the United States and Intervention in Afghanistan 


Overall Soviet policy was based on a mixture of motives. Most im- 
portantly, Asia had to fit into the Kremlin’s global scheme, especially 
concerning relations with the United States. In 1981, this meant that Asia 
(except for Afghanistan) would have to take a back seat to the threats 
posed by events in Poland and the Middle East and to the hardening of 
American policy under the newly elected Reagan administration. For that 
reason alone, Moscow adopted a policy of relative quiescence in most of 
Asia. Second, continued Soviet military suppression of Afghan popular 
resistance drew continued vehement opposition from most Asian states. 
Consequently, policy initiatives that otherwise could have been taken had 
to be postponed in 1981. Third, Afghanistan took most of the available 
Soviet policy attention in Asia. With a steady stream of casualties, the 
Russians had little motivation to involve themselves too actively in other 
Asian hot spots. Finally, the Kremlin perceived a glimmer of hope for 
improvement in its relations with China, always the touchstone of Soviet 
Asian policy. Beijing experienced a partial falling out with Washington 


*The author would like to express his appreciation to Michael Bosworth for research 
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and this, together with doubts as to the success of Deng Xiaoping’s do- 
mestic economic program, caused Moscow by year’s end to hold its 
breath. 

A principal influence on Soviet-Asian relations was the global bal- 
ance of power (or, as Moscow termed it, the “correlation of forces”) be- 
tween itself and its adherents, on the one hand, and the U.S. and its allies, 
on the other. In Asia itself, however, it was difficult to come to grips with 
the U.S., since America is not territorially Asian. Moscow was thus re- 
duced to getting at American influence in the area by attempting to tri- 
angularize Washington’s relations with its Asian allies, by forwarding 
vague proposals for overall Asian political restructuring, and by counter- 
ing the U.S. directly in Moscow’s one sphere of comparative advantage, 
the military. This strategy took the form of a proposal for “confidence- 
building measures” voiced by Leonid Brezhnev, the Soviet Party First 
Secretary, in his speech at the 26th Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party in February. The specific content of such measures was never made 
clear, but Russian spokesmen continued to repeat the phrase throughout 
the year.' Needless to say, it met with no interest on the part of any Asian 
state save Afghanistan. 

A subsidiary idea concerned Indian Ocean demilitarization. Brezh- 
nev had laid forth this five-point proposal during his trip to New Delhi in 
December 1980.? It naturally found favor with Indian Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, for whose pleasure it was developed and who needed 
something positive to say, after Afghanistan, in defense of her close work- 
ing relationship with Moscow. But it went no farther. The U.S., against 
whom.the proposal was directed, naturally was opposed, since it would 
prevent Washington from projecting its own power into the Persian Gulf 
and defending its oil-rich friends from Soviet advance. The other Western 
nations, including Japan, rejected it for the same reason, while the 
ASEAN states gave it a cold shoulder as a rebuff to Soviet military sup- 
port of Vietnamese expansionism in Southeast Asia. Thus, the Soviets 
found little support for this idea and were reduced to fulminating about 
the U.S. naval buildup in the Indian Ocean, military construction at Di- 
ego Garcia, and agreement with Australia to home-port an aircraft car- 
rier at Cockburn Sound and allow B-52s to be based, on occasion, 
nearby.* The Kremlin’s own base construction program in fleet deploy- 
ment was justified as a necessary answer to the American machinations.’ 

The Soviet Union also professed to see a grand design in American 
Asian policy. The U.S. was attempting to “knock together” an unholy 
alliance of Chinese expansionists, Japanese militarists, and Western im- 
perialists to encircle Russia in Asia and upset the continuing process of 
national liberation. Such concepts as “Pacific community” and balance 
of power were denounced as figleaves for mere anti-Sovietism.’? And 
when leaders of these countries met to discuss what should be done to 
counter the Soviet military buildup, Moscow’s support of Vietnamese 
conquest of Indochina, and Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, Moscow 
saw further proof that its several opponents were ganging up against it.® 
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The most acute problem was still Afghanistan. There the situation 
had not improved. Soviet troops in strength still garrisoned the country 
but without providing real security for either the Soviet-imposed govern- 
ment of Babrak Karmal or the populace at large. The Afghan govern- 
ment possessed Soviet-derived power, not domestically granted authority, 
and would fall the minute the last Russian tank left the country. Moscow 
found it necessary during the year to increase its forces in Afghanistan 
from about 85,000 to around 110,000. Casualties steadily mounted—at 
year’s end it was estimated another 5000 Russians had died and an equal 
number had been wounded.’ It was not safe for Russians to go anywhere 
in the country save under heavy military escort. 

Moscow nonetheless pressed ahead on all fronts. It fostered pro- 
posals of its Afghan puppets to “normalize” the situation, through bilat- 
eral talks with its two Muslim neighbors Iran and Pakistan, through 
multilateral conferences at the United Nations or elsewhere, or through 
joint Soviet-American “guarantees” of Afghan sovereignty.!° None was 
accepted by any other state, since the Russians set as an initial condition 
that Afghan internal events (e.g., the manner in which the Afghan com- 
munists had come to power and the Soviet role in propping them up) 
would not be discussed, and since the Kremlin declared it would only 
withdraw its forces when “intervention” by the U.S., China, and their 
allies Egypt and Pakistan, ceased.) Meanwhile, the Sovietization of 
Afghanistan on the Mongolian model continued. Afghan institutions 
were realigned along Russian communist lines, a national front was set 
up along classic lines to attract the non-communist majority, thousands of 
Afghans were sent off to the Soviet Union for training and indoctrination, 
while those at home were subjected to the rewriting of their history and 
redesign of their customs.!2 The Soviet Union continued to dominate the 
Afghan economy and trade. The economic life of the country, rural and 
urban, was Russified.'? The Afghan ruler, Karmal, himself spent a 
goodly portion of his time taking instructions on Soviet territory or pass- 
ing the time with Soviet visitors in his Kabul office well guarded by the 
Red Army."4 

All of this grossly affected Moscow’s relations with all countries and 
regions of Asia and, together with its own activities reported below, 
caused a further shift in Asian international relations away from the So- 
viet Union and toward an emerging coalition of the U.S., China, Japan, 
and their several allies.'* 


China 


Relations with China continued to be the centerpiece of Soviet Asian 
policy outside Afghanistan. Yet little of consequence occurred; nothing 
could be done in the face of Afghanistan except minimize the damage. 
The Kremlin attempted to forestall the development of Chinese military 
ties with the U.S., tempted Beijing with offers to settle the border ques- 
tion, further protected itself militarily against the perceived China threat, 
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and hoped that China and the U.S. would have a falling out over Taiwan 
and that domestic political and economic developments in China would 
lead eventually to a less belligerent attitude toward Moscow. 

General Soviet policy toward China thus consisted of denunciations, 
criticisms, threats, and blandishments. This brew is well illustrated by 
the China portion of Brezhnev’s speech to the 26th CPSU Congress on 
February 23,'° in which he admitted that “Soviet-Chinese relations re- 
main frozen,” and by a programmatic Kommunist article in April,” 
which chided the Chinese for making a “dizzy transfer from the extreme 
left to the right” in domestic and foreign policies. The “playing with fire” 
thesis of constructing a military alliance with Washington, Tokyo, and the 
West European capitals was contrasted with the alleged Soviet policy of 
non-confrontation and normalization in an authoritative Aleksandrov ed- 
itorial in Pravda on July 1.18 A review of the history of the Chinese 
Communist Party concluded that the pernicious influence of Maoism 
would loosen its grip only when China again looks to the Soviet example 
and the correlation of forces between East and West turns decisively in 
favor of the Soviet Union.’ That did not seem likely soon, given the anti- 
Soviet tone of the 6th Plenum of the Chinese party, issued in late June,”° 
and continued Soviet attacks on the general orientation of Chinese foreign 
policy during the remainder of the year.” 

Throughout the year, Moscow worried about the further develop- 
ment of Sino-U.S. relations, particularly in the military sphere. Until 
midsummer, indications were that Washington and Beijing had decided 
to build an all-around alliance “structure.” That would include, in 
Moscow’s eyes, first, detailed cooperation around the Soviet periphery 
and stepped-up direct support of the anti-Soviet and Vietnamese re- 
sistance forces in Afghanistan and Kampuchea; second, U.S. assistance in 
building up the Chinese army in exchange for such Chinese favors as 
permitting American use of Chinese soil for anti-Soviet intelligence oper- 
ations and going soft on the Taiwan issue; and third, integrating China 
into a new tripartite worldwide anti-Soviet alliance of NATO, China, 
and Japan. Secretary of State Alexander Haig’s trip to Beijing in June,” 
the revelation of the existence of joint intelligence stations in China for 
monitoring Soviet missile tests,” the Huang Hua visit to Washington in 
October, and the admission by Assistant Secretary of State John Hold- 
ridge that China and America were cooperating militarily and in other 
ways against the Russians in Kampuchea, Afghanistan, and elsewhere? 
all were taken as proof of this trend. In their eagerness to cry wolf, the 
Kremlin even alleged that the Chinese had succumbed to emplacement in 
their country of a Voice of America station, the Peace Corps, and a stack 
of neutron bombs.” China had become a “junior partner” of the United 
States.?7 

Had Sino-American developments gone as far as Moscow feared, the 
year might have seen some direct and unpleasant Soviet reaction. At least 
that was what was forecast in an authoritative article by Feodor Bur- 
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latskii. Before the “triple alliance” of the U.S., Japan, and China had a 
chance “to bring about a major change in the global correlation of forces 
between East and West,” there would be “joint action” by the Soviet 
Union and other countries to forestall it.22 The presumed Sino-American 
alliance, seen as an accomplished fact in September,” ran into difficulties 
later in the year over the Taiwan issue. Whereas in the spring Moscow 
had accused Beijing of being “ordered around” by Washington, by late 
fall the turn of events was being welcomed by the Soviets as a “‘contradic- 
tion” in Sino-American relations.*° 

No Soviet admitted the chief causes of these prospective Chinese and 
American actions: the enormous growth of Soviet military power along 
the Sino-Soviet frontier and elsewhere in Soviet Asia, the invasion of 
Afghanistan, and major increases in Soviet nuclear strategic forces. In 
particular, the Russians were publicly silent about the first significant 
numerical increase in years in Soviet ground forces opposite China, from 
46 to 51 divisions.*! As if to counteract the effect of that buildup, how- 
ever, in October the Soviets proposed resuming the border talks with 
China, stalled since 1979.3? Normally, the Chinese would reject such an 
initiative, especially given the Afghan events, but this time they re- 
sponded favorably, saying in early December that they were preparing a 
“constructive response” to the Soviet request.’ The reason, of course, 
was ‘Taiwan; Beijing needed to show Washington that it could play its 
Moscow card if the Americans went the wrong way, i.e., sold advanced 
military equipment to Taiwan.** 

The Russians spent much of their China-related energies attempting 
to counter Chinese actions in Asia, particularly in Southeast Asia and in 
Afghanistan. In line with the fear that China would indeed be able to 
fashion an all-Asian united front against the Soviet Union, Moscow dur- 
ing the first half of the year warned Asian states of Beijing’s putative 
“expansionist designs” on bordering countries,” and later criticized Chi- 
nese Premier Zhao Ziyang’s Asian tour.” Significantly, this was dropped 
by September, as the possibilities stemming from incipient border talks 
and Sino-American discord over Taiwan became manifest. The Kremlin’s 
position on the Chinese proposal to Taipei for reunification talks was a 
bellweather of Russian attitudes toward China during the second half of 
the year; first came sneering criticism, then analysis, succeeded by mere 
reportage, followed finally by silence.*” 

If there was hope, at year’s end, that the Americans and the Chinese 
would have a falling out, the Russians knew from experience that major 
improvement in Sino-Soviet relations would come only from changes in 
the socio-political character of China internally. They also knew that any 
too-harsh evaluation of ongoing Chinese events could backfire. Thus, 
while there were periodic verbal forays against Beijing, the Kremlin kept 
relatively quiet about Chinese domestic developments. As in other areas, 
the amount of criticism and degree of hardness were greater toward the 
beginning of the year than later. With the Chinese Sixth Plenum in June, 
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Soviet analyses turned more impartial and analytic, and by the National 
Peoples’ Congress at the close of the year, there was almost no Russian 
comment at all.*8 This was graphic display that Sino-Soviet relations had 
come to the point of possibly major changes for the better, if only the 
Chinese desired them. Certainly Moscow made it clear it did. 


Japan and Korea 


Soviet-Japanese relations in 1981 were even worse than in 1980. 
Even though Moscow of course knew the cause—its continued occupation 
of the Northern Islands, its military buildup in the North Pacific, and its 
military activities in the air and on the sea around the Japanese home 
islands and into the South China Sea and the Indian Ocean— it professed 
either mystification at the strong Japanese reaction or looked for scape- 
goats— Japanese “ruling circles,” the U.S., China, etc.*° Both sides made 
several attempts to stop the slide, but to no avail, and by December rela- 
tions had dropped to their lowest point in many years. 

The Soviet diplomatic campaign was a textbook example of the well- 
known Soviet tactic to accomplish by diplomacy, blandishment, propa- 
ganda, and other cost-free means what could not be attained by unilateral 
change in Russian military and territorial policy. Thus, a mini-peace 
campaign was conducted early in the year following Brezhnev’s call at 
the 26th Congress to forgive and forget;*° the Soviet ambassador, Dimitri 
Polyanskii, tried to explain matters in interviews; articles were published 
and messages were sent observing the 25th anniversary of the reestablish- 
ment of Soviet- Japanese diplomatic ties; Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko called in the Japanese ambassador in Moscow for a heart-to- 
heart talk; and Vice-Foreign Minister Firubin went to Tokyo to assist 
matters.*! This was intertwined with a steady refrain of criticism of Jap- 
anese Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki for his kowtowing to the Americans 
on the defense and trade issues, for his embracing too closely Hokkaido 
hotheads on the Northern Islands issue, and for embarking on an al- 
legedly expansionist policy in Asia.*? This criticism merely stiffened the 
Japanese, and by year’s end the only agreement (aside from developments 
in trade, fisheries, and Japanese investment in Siberia) was that the two 
should replace their respective ambassadors, thus at least hoping for a 
fresh start.4 

The territorial and military issues were the substantive bases (aside 
from Japan’s continued pro-American, pro-Chinese orientation) of the 
decline in Moscow-Tokyo ties. Moscow could do nothing about Japanese 
rearmament except object verbally, even though the increases in the Jap- 
anese defense budget, military capabilities, and internationally agreed-on 
responsibilities proceeded at a snail’s pace. Moscow probably was gen- 
uinely alarmed at two things—the possible resurgence of Japanese mili- 
tarism and further Japanese cooperation with the U.S. against the Soviet 
Union in Northeast Asia—both themes of Soviet pronouncements on the 
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subject.4 The Kremlin thus convinced itself, although not others, that its 
own military buildup was eminently justified. Significantly, in 1981 
Moscow no longer saw any possibility of Sino-Japanese military coopera- 
tion. Instead, a new threat was raised: an American-Japanese-South 
Korean military alliance to upset the Northeast Asian status quo.*° 

For a variety of reasons, Japan brought the Northern Islands issue to 
the fore in 1981. The Suzuki government sponsored a Northern Islands 
Day in February and symbolically included communities on three of them 
in the Hokkaido administration in June, while Suzuki himself inspected 
the islands by helicopter in September. Rallies were held around the 
country. The Soviet response was to stonewall. It protested, and reiter- 
ated its diplomatic and historic claims to the islands and the standard 
Russian position that “there is no territorial issue.”*”? That merely made 
the Japanese all the angrier, pushing those hitherto on the sidelines over 
to the overtly anti-Soviet side. 

The Russians did separate the fishing issues—salmon and pollack 
tonnage as well as Japanese seaweed catches in the 200-mile belt of wa- 
ters claimed by Moscow—from the larger questions. The Soviets held out 
for lower quotas ostensibly on conservation grounds and for higher prices 
to obtain more hard currency Japanese yen. Compromises were even- 
tually reached; Tokyo wanted the fish and Moscow needed the money.*® 

The Russians could have “punished” the Japanese for their incip- 
ient rearmament and their demands for the Northern Islands, but Mos- 
cow strove to separate trade and investments from politics for several 
reasons. First, the Kremlin was eager to punch holes in the American-led 
post-Afghan invasion embargo of trade in important commodities with 
the Soviet Union. Second, the Soviets very much depended on the level 
and terms of trade with Japan to get on with Siberian development. Fi- 
nally, because Japan was the Soviet Union’s principal trading partner in 
Asia (more than one-third of all trade with Asia in 1980), Moscow 
wanted to reverse the terms of that trade ($1.2 billion in Tokyo’s favor in 
1980 and $1.1 in 1979) and earn more hard currency yen. Given both 
Japan’s eagerness to restore the sharp upward movement of trade and the 
policy reversal on the embargo issue by the new Reagan administration in 
Washington, a number of Soviet- Japanese trade agreements were signed 
in 1981. If carried to fruition, they promised by mid-decade to fulfill 
much of the potential of the resources-for-equipment exchange so often 
noted in the 1970s. 

Thus, in 1981 eight new and important trade agreements were 
signed: in January, a protocol on Japanese investment in South Yakutian 
coal extraction (Y8.8 billion) and Siberian timber; in February, an agree- 
ment for Moscow to supply Tokyo with 3 million tons of liquid natural 
gas annually for 20 years; in March, a six-year timber agreement, essen- 
tially exchanging trees for tractors, with the Japanese to loan $1.2 billion 
for Soviet purchase of Japanese equipment to cut down 12 million metric 
tons of trees and produce 1.2 million metric tons of lumber, and a 
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pipeline agreement under which Japan would provide $3 billion to Jap- 
anese firms to build 3.5 million metric tons of pipe for Soviet use in con- 
structing the natural gas line from North Siberia to West Germany; in 
April, a comprehensive five-year trade pact (the first of its kind), includ- 
ing Japanese construction of port facilities in Vostochniy and Vrangel; in 
May, a similar pact dealing with consumer goods to be traded between 
Japan and the Soviet Far East; in August, a seaweed agreement (the first, 
after four years of negotiations); in October, another coal agreement, this 
one for 750,000 tons of Kuznetsk coal for 1981. In December, Moscow 
proposed the two countries arrive at a scientific and technical agree- 
ment.” In trade, then, 1981 was a banner year for the Russians, and the 
Japanese too. 

Moscow’s relations with North Korea during 1981 were even more 
murky than usual. The two policy issues of consequence—the South’s 
rapidly increasing international prestige and the question of Kim Il- 
sung’s succession—received no public attention by Soviet publications. 
The Kremlin did continue to rely on Pyongyang as gendarme and arms 
supplier in distant quarters of the globe and to use the port of Najin as a 
wartime, warm water alternative in case Vladivostok was unusable. 
Trade also continued to be important for each country’s economic inter- 
course.5! Pro-forma meetings were held and greetings exchanged on occa- 
sion of the several anniversaries that fell in 1981.5? The Soviet Union 
persisted, verbally, to support Pyongyang’s latest proposal, uttered in 
1980, for a “democratic confederal Republic of Koryo,” so long as the 
means to that end were “peaceful, democratic, and independent of outside 
interference,” and continued to press for American troop withdrawal 
from the South. 

These policies represented no changes from those of previous years. 
What was reasonably clear, however, was that relations with Pyongyang 
were not good. North Korea got exactly one sentence in Brezhnev’s 26th 
Congress speech.** Soviet media generally ignored the North and what 
was published carried a wooden tone. Kim Il-sung did not appear at 
Brezhnev’s Crimean summer residence, while 36 other Socialist camp/ 
national communist leaders did. With the exception of one academic arti- 
cle®> and one one-line official telegram, Kim’s name was absent from 
available Soviet pronouncements. The Soviets were obviously distressed 
at the North Koreans, and for good reasons. First, Kim was too indepen- 
dent a communist. His balancing act between Moscow and Beijing con- 
sistently netted him Soviet economic goodies at no particular cost to 
himself and little positive gain for Moscow in its battle to counter Chi- 
nese influence. Second, he was building a war machine, thanks to Soviet 
assistance in prior years, that would enable him to launch a war against 
the South without Moscow’s agreement. Military assistance, the 
Kremlin’s principal instrument of policy in keeping its dependencies in 
line, was thus of little use. And third, Kim showed signs of initiating the 
first communist dynasty, building up his son, Kim Jong Il, as his suc- 
cessor. This displeased Moscow as much as it did Beijing. 
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Toward South Korea, Moscow tried to play it straight. The idea was 
to give neither Kim nor the Chinese cause to think that the Kremlin was 
interested in any but the most unavoidable contacts with Seoul.5® Thus, 
on all the litmus paper tests—American troop presence, South Korean 
politics, the South’s rapidly rising trade with China, and unification— 
Moscow followed the North’s lead.” Still, the Russians obviously were a 
bit wistful: all that economic expansion south of the DMZ accessible to 
everyone but the Russians, and all that international prestige going 
Seoul’s way (South Korea would host the Asian Games in 1986 and the 
Olympics in 1988). Maybe it would be better to accept the American 
proposal: cross-recognition, Soviet-American fostered negotiations be- 
tween the two Koreas, and international guarantees along the German 
model. This would lessen the threat of war and thus of Soviet participa- 
tion. It was that threat in 1981 that made Moscow worry more than 
usual about Kim. As a last desperate act—before his own demise and 
before Seoul had completely outdistanced Pyongyang—Kim Il-sung 
might decide to have another go at conquest, dragging the two super- 
powers into a confrontation neither would want. At year’s end, the Soviet 
leadership could only hope Kim would not be so foolish; but it could not 
depend on its own policy resources to assure any “desired” outcome to the 
Korean problem. 


Indochina and ASEAN 


Moscow’s relations in 1981 with the three communist and five non- 
communist states of Southeast Asia clearly indicated the complexities of 
pursuing contradictory policies simultaneously and the disjunction be- 
tween proletarian internationalism, national self-interest, and simple na- 
tionalism. The year was difficult for the Kremlin, although not disas- 
trous. The monolith established in 1978 with Vietnam showed acute 
strains in both the economic and political spheres. Moscow overstepped 
itself in Kampuchea and was on the losing side in an intra-Party power 
struggle in Phnom Penh. Soviet relations with ASEAN did not improve; 
indeed, the UN-sponsored conference on the Kampuchean question oc- 
cupied the center of the diplomatic stage, brushing into the wings the 
several proposals for bilateral or regional talks forwarded by the Indochi- 
nese communist states under Russian sponsorship. And the Soviets stood 
accused, if not yet convicted, of using deadly poisonous gas against anti- 
communist tribesmen in Laos (as well as, apparently, in Afghanistan).** 

As in 1980, Moscow centered its policy in the region on Vietnam, 
since Hanoi had the most powerful army, was properly anti-Chinese, and 
controlled militarily both Laos and Kampuchea. But the unity of views 
proclaimed for the previous three years ceased as differences in styles and 
goals could no longer be kept from view. Being a world power, the Soviets 
had to fit their Indochinese policy into broader policy demands, while 
Vietnam could concentrate on its goals within the region. As an external 
power with economic wealth to trade for politico-military influence in the 
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region, Moscow thought it could have its way with Hanoi, whose rulers 
were obviously inept administratively and dependent on the Kremlin for 
support in all areas. However, the Russians apparently did not count on 
Vietnamese national sensitivities and evidently forgot how their own 
well-known overbearing, imperious manners had driven local clients else- 
where to oust them in desperate anger, even when their interests dictated 
otherwise. All the signs of a break between the two emerged in 1981; 
although that was not likely to happen immediately—their confluence of 
interests was still reasonably close—the downward slope, if continued, 
could eventually confront Moscow with some very unpalatable choices in 
Southeast Asia.5° 

There were plenty of issues. Moscow wanted more money for the oil 
it supplied; Hanoi could neither afford the increase in price nor did it 
think it should be forced to pay. Moscow dragged its feet on the question 
of how much aid it would forward for Hanoi’s third five-year plan, 
1981-85, and Hanoi accused the Russians of stinginess.° The Soviets 
were visibly upset over Vietnamese administrative and economic inepti- 
tude and waste, and when they told the locals to shape up, the latter 
charged the Russians with interference and averred that Soviet assistance 
was not so essential as Moscow might think. Moscow was piqued that 
Hanoi had still not granted outright base rights for its ships and planes at 
Cam Ranh Bay and Danang and suspected, rightly, that the Vietnamese 
were doling out visitation rights in exchange for more economic favors. It 
was also plain that continued Russian use of Vietnamese territory for its 
own global military purposes depended on Hanoi’s policy toward Beijing 
and Washington. The Vietnamese idea, not unreasonably, was to dangle 
cessation of Soviet military rights before the Chinese and the Americans 
as bait to get them to accept the Vietnamese conquest of Laos and Kam- 
puchea, 

All of this caused the Kremlin to lay down the law to its communist 
clients in Southeast Asia. “Unhappiness” was expressed on several occa- 
sions; Hanoi was left off the itinerary of the Soviet Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister’s trip to the area; Le Duan was apparently called on the carpet in 
Moscow; and Brezhnev convened a secret summit meeting of the three 
Indochinese party heads in the Crimea over the summer to iron things 
out. Hanoi, seeing that its better interest lay in not alienating Moscow too 
far, beat a hasty retreat. Le Duan, one of the Lao Dong Party chiefs and 
principal liaison with Moscow over the years, sang the praises of the 
Soviet Union in speeches and toasts; Hanoi’s pronouncements fell back 
into line with Soviet policy on such standard international questions as 
Poland; pledges were made to clean up the mess made of Soviet aid and 
generally to shape up economically; and relations with Moscow were 
again said to stand at the base of Vietnamese foreign policy.6 The Rus- 
sians responded with further pledges of economic assistance, which in 
1981 increased to $5-6 million per day,“ an increasingly heavy burden. 

If Moscow, at that point, had left well enough alone, the quarrel 
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could probably have been patched up and possibly not ever been made 
public. But seeing that its position in Hanoi was none too firm, Moscow 
made the mistake of attempting to take out insurance elsewhere. Given 
that the ASEAN states were on the other side of the fence (although here 
too the Kremlin sought to play a double game), only the two Vietnam 
satraps, Laos and Kampuchea, remained. Moscow decided to try both, 
found the climate in Phnom Penh the more receptive, and marched for- 
ward, taking advantage of the anti-Vietnamese nationalist sensitivities 
that existed even at the highest levels of the Hanoi-installed govern- 
ment. Vietnam, of course, caught on almost immediately. Despite its 
abject dependence on the Soviets, it desired no one to trifle with its gains. 
In the end, Vietnam trumped the Russian high card and maintained its 
preeminence in Kampuchea. 

In outline, this communist morality play seems to have gone like this. 
Pen Sovan, the upstart General Secretary of the People’s Revolutionary 
Party of Kampuchea, tired of Vietnamese overlordship, despite his long 
association with Hanoi, and looked around for an alternative. The only 
viable candidate was the Soviet Union, distant, powerful, communist, and 
a willing accomplice. Pen Sovan therefore played up to the Russians, who 
reciprocated all too readily. Moscow dramatically increased its promised 
level of assistance to Phnom Penh, invited Pen Sovan to “vacation” on the 
Black Sea, flattered him as best it could, and even moved to replace Viet- 
namese military supplies with its own. The tactic worked, at least for a 
while, as Pen Sovan got uppity with the Vietnamese and made way for a 
Soviet maritime presence in the Gulf of Thailand. But Pen Sovan over- 
played his hand and late in the year was summarily removed along with 
his government/party entourage. The Vietnamese replaced him with the 
more pliant Heng Samrin. The Russians, caught with their hand in the 
cookie jar, could do nothing but accept the blow as gracefully as they 
could.®* The whole affair had an air of inevitability about it: Hanoi dis- 
liked Soviet overbearingness and laid in wait to get the Russians back for 
lowering the boom in mid-year; Moscow, seeing its position in Hanoi 
none too secure, sought in Pen Sovan its only alternative; Pen Sovan, de- 
siring his independence from Hanoi, willingly enticed the Russians. 
Everyone got hurt, and the moral for Moscow was to leave well enough 
alone, a lesson taught them on a number of occasions but not yet learned. 
At year’s end, the Kremlin was still smarting from the wound inflicted by 
Hanoi’s reprisal. 

The Soviet Union could hardly limit its contacts in Southeast Asia to 
relations with the communist states. The trick for Moscow in 1981 was to 
preserve—and enhance if possible—its position among the ASEAN states 
while at the same time standing behind Vietnam and its military con- 
quests. The two were mutually contradictory, of course. One could not 
profess to be for peace and the status quo while at the same time evidenc- 
ing a decade-long history of working actively to upset it. This was partic- 
ularly difficult when ASEAN continued to react angrily against 
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Vietnamese military occupation of Kampuchea and Laos, an occupation 
strongly approved of, and bankrolled and militarily backed by Moscow. 

The usual Russian tactics in such situations were to start backfires, 
divert the issue, and emphasize what causes in common could be found, 
all in the hope that time would bring the opposition to accept the new 
order. Starting backfires took the form of supporting the various Viet- 
nam-led proposals for talks among the Indochinese and ASEAN states. 
Several times during the year the Vietnamese huddled with representa- 
tives of their two dependencies and emerged with diplomatic proposals— 
for an all-Southeast Asia conference on peace in Kampuchea, for turning 
the region into a peace zone, for bilateral talks among concerned states, 
etc. The Soviets dutifully supported all of these initiatives,‘ which also 
aimed to take the wind out of the sails of the ASEAN-led drive for a 
United Nations Conference on the Kampuchean question. This tactic did 
not work because no one was interested in such a transparent attempt at 
whitewashing aggression. 

Diverting the issue took the form of attempting to label the Ameri- 
cans and the Chinese—the “imperialists” and the “‘hegemonists”—as the 
real causes of instability in Southeast Asia. Thus, throughout the year, 
` Soviet pronouncements were filled with accusations against putative 
American attempts to militarize ASEAN, set up new bases there, and 
link Southeast Asia with an emerging American-centered alliance system 
stretching up and down the Western Pacific and across the ocean to North 
America.® The Russians also attacked the Chinese as American accom- 
plices, as spies and usurpers, and as would-be regional overlords, save for 
the thankful opposition of Moscow and Hanoi.® These attacks were per- 
sonalized whenever such American and Chinese diplomats as Secretary of 
State Haig or Premier Zhao Ziyang took soundings in local waters.’ 
Malaysia and Indonesia were more than a little suspicious of Chinese 
interests, feelings that the Kremlin could easily play on, but the overall 
tactic failed because the obvious danger was not from Washington or Bei- 
jing but from Hanoi and from Moscow itself. 

So the Soviets turned to the third tactic, finding what common 
ground they could with ASEAN—and with Burma. This could only 
mean economic development and trade. During the year, economic ties 
with Moscow did not founder and, at least with Thailand, may even have 
moved ahead a notch.” Although year-end statistics were not available, it 
was likely that trade levels advanced from those of 1980, if only mar- 
ginally.’? There were limits to how much trade could affect the politics of 
conquest, however, besides which Moscow was still not a major factor in 
ASEAN economic life.” 

Having failed, by and large, to justify by words Vietnamese military 
actions, the only remaining tactic was frontal opposition to attempts to 
reverse the situation in Kampuchea. This took two forms. One was the 
supply of military hardware, training, and economic wherewithal to In- 
dochina. The other was to discourage, disorganize, and contain coun- 
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teraction by the opposition. During 1981 the counteraction was clearly 
represented by the ASEAN-led movement to hold a conference on Kam- 
puchea at the United Nations. The Soviet Union did all it could to fore- 
stall such a meeting, refused to attend it in July, and denounced its results 
thereafter.’* This, of course, did not endear Moscow to ASEAN, which 
at year’s end was perhaps more distant from the Russians than at its 
beginning, and surely more resolute to minimize Soviet influence. 


South Asia 


Normally, Moscow could always look with comparative relief to its 
ties with New Delhi. For many years, India had been a positive example 
of what the Kremlin had in mind for its Asian policy. Since the beginning 
of good Soviet-Indian ties in the early 1950s, New Delhi has been 
friendly to Moscow; unfriendly to the Soviets’ principal enemies, the U.S. 
and China, in the 1960s and 1970s; willing to go along with many Rus- 
sian diplomatic initiatives over the last quarter century; a generally eager 
recipient of Soviet economic assistance; signatory of one of Moscow’s now 
ubiquitous “friendship” (i.e., alliance) treaties; receiver of Soviet military 
largess; and a principal trading partner of the Soviet Union. Both post- 
Stalin Soviet regimes have held great store in India; not only in terms of 
state-to-state relations but also as concerns the Soviet Party’s ties with the 
Indian communist movement (pluralist though it may be). In Moscow’s 
view a socialist India today could well become a communist India tomor- 
row, through evolution if not revolution. 

But the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan rapidly changed Indian pol- 
icy. Whereas New Delhi had much to thank Moscow for in helping fend 
off the Chinese and the Pakistanis, in wresting Bangladesh from 
Pakistan, and in keeping the Americans at bay, Indian Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi was perhaps more shocked than anyone at the Soviet use 
of force in Southwest Asia. Pakistan turned from India’s only regional 
rival to a buffer state where territorial integrity_had to be preserved. 
China had to be dealt with directly and the border issue settled, if possi- 
ble. Indian dependence on Soviet military supplies had to be lessened. 
New Delhi—and Indira Gandhi herself—had to diversify diplomatically, 
upgrading its ties with Europe, the non-aligned movement, and even the 
U.S. This near-revolution in Indian foreign policy proceeded apace in 
1981. New Delhi hardly desired to break its still-valuable ties with 
Moscow, especially in the economic arena, but it had to distance itself 
from the Soviet Union. 

For the Kremlin, the name of the game in 1981, as in 1980, was to 
limit the damage. Both sides attempted in public to put as good a face on 
the matter as possible. In private it was another matter, as Indian spokes- 
men, beginning with the Prime Minister herself, lectured any Russian 
within earshot (and Brezhnev himself during his December 1980 visit to 
New Delhi). Not too many Russians were in evidence in 1981. But the 
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Soviet Chief of the General Staff, Marshall Ogarkov, visited in the 
spring, while the top Soviet admiral, Gorshkov, and a Supreme Soviet 
group came in the fall. Indian Foreign Minister P. V. Narashima Rao 
visited Moscow in July. The Soviets met with Gandhi and the Indians 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko. The communiqués or summaries 
issued by the Soviets on each occasion were subdued and vague. Moscow 
media managed to pronounce on relations with India without once men- 
tioning Afghanistan and instead trumpeted those remaining areas of pre- 
sumed agreement: Indian Ocean security, American-Chinese supply of 
military goods to Pakistan, and the benefits of peaceful coexistence, trade, 
and development.’5 

The Russians also renewed emphasis on their most effective foreign 
policy tools in regard to India: economic and military assistance, and 
trade. During 1981 the Kremlin offered to supply the Indians with a 
range of first-line military equipment, ranging from MiG-25s to T-72 
tanks, persuaded the Prime Minister to back off from the prospective 
purchase of American guns, promised to replace the Americans as sup- 
plier of enriched uranium for power plants, agreed to loan New Delhi 
$7.8 billion for economic development (mostly for power, oil exploration, 
and steel production), guaranteed a major increase in oil supplies over the 
ensuing five years, and pledged to increase trade to $13.3 billion by 
1985.76 These efforts were all very good but did not stop New Delhi from 
moving ahead with its program of diplomatic diversification. Indira 
Gandhi brought British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher to town, 
talked to her and the French about military purchases, toured the Persian 
Gulf states, squashed Soviet propaganda about alleged American-Chinese 
plots against India, set up Foreign Ministry talks with Pakistan, and even 
turned to negotiating with the Chinese over the Sino-Indian border ques- 
tion. By year’s end, it was clear that Moscow was no farther ahead in 
New Delhi for all its efforts than it was at the beginning of 1981.7 

Moscow stayed away from direct contacts with Pakistan in 1981. 
Islamabad was an object of Soviet diplomatic subversion and no Russian 
was welcome in the Pakistani capital anyway. No kind word (or even a 
reasonably objective one) for any Pakistani policy or personage appeared 
in any Soviet publication in 1981. The unremitting themes of Soviet com- 
ment on Pakistan were as follows. First, Pakistan was willingly allowing 
itself to be used as a place d’armes by the Americans and the Chinese 
whose intentions, as always, were anti-Soviet, anti-Indian, and anti- 
Afghani.”® Second, Islamabad had become a direct threat, thanks to 
American and Chinese arms, to India.” Third, the Americans and the 
Chinese were openly cooperating with the Zia-ul-Haq regime to develop 
a Pakistani nuclear bomb—technology and materials supplied by the 
U.S. and the test site by China—to be tested late in 1981.8 Fourth, 
Pakistan was actively cooperating with Washington and Beijing to sub- 
vert the Afghan revolution by training and sending agents, spies, and sab- 
oteurs into Afghanistan as well as flooding the country with reactionary 
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propaganda.*' Finally, Zia’s domestic policies were so repressive and un- 
wise as to bring the entire country to the brink of economic and political 
rebellion. 

Moscow was no doubt genuinely concerned about U.S and Chinese 
pledges of assistance—economic, humanitarian, and military—to Isla- 
mabad, about potential U.S. use of Pakistani soil as a base for Rapid 
Deployment Force operations in the Persian Gulf, about Pakistani-based 
forays into Afghanistan by Afghani citizens probably trained and armed 
by Moscow’s principal enemies, and about Zia’s secret gearing up to pro- 
duce an “Islamic” nuclear bomb. There was evidence that all of these 
things were occurring in 1981, at whatever level of activity and for what- 
ever purposes. But the pervasive misrepresentation of most of these facts, 
the deliberate ignorance of the causes of Pakistan’s pro-U.S.-Chinese 
stance, its obvious fear of the strong Indian and Soviet forces on its bor- 
ders, and the heavy pressures domestically caused by the influx of several 
million Afghan refugees all gave rise to two conclusions. First, Soviet mo- 
tives concerning Pakistan were hardly defensive and moral, Moscow’s 
protests to the contrary notwithstanding. Indeed, they were predatory, 
balance upsetting, and provocative of strong responses in kind. Second, it 
is reasonably clear that in undertaking such distortions Moscow was un- 
aware that it was planting dragon seeds for further misunderstanding and 
conflict. 

In 1981, the Kremlin found itself in a vicious circle with the United 
States and China over Pakistan that, if not overcome, could lead to con- 
flict. If the Pakistan example had been the only instance of this kind, it 
could be put down as a curable aberration. But, reviewing the year’s de- 
velopments in all four of Asia’s sub-regions, a similar pattern was evident 
everywhere. If continued, it could lead to the very set of developments 
that neither Moscow nor its several antagonists desire. 


Thomas W. Robinson is Sun Yat Sen Professor of China Studies at the School of For- 
eign Service, Georgetown University. 
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CHINA IN 1981: REFORM, 
READJUSTMENT, RECTIFICATION 


Lowell Dittmer 


Our present domestic problems are like a pile of dry kind- 
ling. A single match could start a blaze.—Hu Yaobang, 
1981! (in reference to developments in Poland) 


DURING THE PERIOD from the 3rd Plenum of the 11th 
Party Congress in December 1978 to the 3rd Session of the 5th National 
People’s Congress (NPC) in September 1980, Deng Xiaoping’s “practice 
faction” (shijian pai) had its heyday. At the 5th Plenum of the 11th Cen- 
tral Committee (CC) (February 23-29, 1980), Deng had induced the 
“Small Gang of Four” (Wang Dongxing, Wu De, Ji Dengkui, Chen 
Xilian) to resign, and his old protege Hu Yaobang was made General 
Secretary of the reconstituted Secretariat. The subsequent appointment of 
Zhao Ziyang to the premiership and public reprimand of the steel-eating 
“petroleum clique” (Li Xiannian, Yu Qiuli, and Kang Shi’en) on some- 
what makeshift grounds allowed Deng to consolidate his control over the 
Politburo and State Council, leaving only Hua Guofeng and an aging Ye 
Jianying in a position to oppose him. As his power waxed, Deng’s re- 
forms became increasingly ambitious. In a speech at an August 1980 ex- 
panded Politburo meeting, he called for renewed initiatives to strengthen 
the system of people’s congresses, to separate Party and State organs and 
functions, to enhance the powers of local governments, to increase pro- 
duction unit autonomy on the basis of democratic self-management, to 
reform the cadre system, and to strengthen the democratic rights of Chi- 
nese citizens by means of an independent judiciary.” 

The trial of the Gang of Four, in preparation since the spring of 
1980 but not commenced until late November 1980, seemed to fit in well 
with Deng’s grand design. By linking the Gang to Lin Biao and his col- 
laborators, the position of Mao Zedong (as the target of Lin’s alleged 
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assassination plot) would be somewhat protected. But the position of Hua 
Guofeng, who had been public security minister at the time of the sup- 
pression of the Tiananmen riots in 1976 and must have had at least an 
alliance de convenance with the Gang, became untenable.> This was ob- 
vious enough even though Deng, in a display of generosity, decreed that 
“Chairman Hua deserves protection,” and had all references to the 
Tiananmen incident deleted from the trial, reducing the final indictment 
from 50 to 48 articles. Therewith Hua reportedly agreed to resign at a 
Politburo meeting held from November 13 to December 5, 1980, al- 
though the resignation would not become official until convention of the 
6th Plenum of the 11th CC—thought to be in the immediate offing.* 

Yet in the following months it became clear that something had gone 
awry. Hua refused to attend a Central Work Conference held from De- 
cember 15-25 to endorse his resignation and approve Hu Yaobang as his 
successor, and his putative patron, Ye Jianying, remained in Guangzhou. 
Hua also boycotted the Party’s New Year’s Day reception and the Chi- 
nese New Year festivities on February 5, thereby embarrassing his oppo- 
nents, who apparently wished to foster the same air of leadership 
harmony and orderly succession that had prevailed during the “resigna- 
tions” of the Small Gang of Four. The sentencing of the Gang of Four 
was delayed for more than three weeks at the conclusion of their trial in 
late December as a result of heated debate within the Party leadership, 
and the plan to put their 60 accomplices (including 28 high military of- 
ficers) on trial as well was postponed indefinitely (if not abandoned). Al- 
though those who had witnessed the trial were indeed persuaded that 
Mao could not be absolved from the misdeeds of the Gang, some opposed 
the continued exposure of Mao’s mistakes and wanted to make the ques- 
tion of Mao’s merits and demerits an inner-Party issue. The 6th CC 
Plenum, originally scheduled for late December, had to be postponed 
again and again. This was clearly the beginning of a new phase, in 
which the Deng Xiaoping forces encountered a strong “adverse current.” 
Why did the shift occur? 

The answer lies to a considerable extent in the unanticipated conse- 
quences of the reform program the Deng group had introduced at the 
Third Plenum. These reforms, as Deng put it in his speech to the Central 
Work Conference on December 25 (in a nice understatement), had not 
been implemented properly. In economics, the reforms had not succeeded 
in curtailing the excessive capital investment that had been triggered by 
the “Ten-year Outline of Economic Planning” introduced at the 1st Ses- 
sion of the 5th NPC in February 1978, and as a result the People’s Re- 
public was afflicted by large budget deficits, inflation, and unemploy- 
ment. In politics and culture, the reforms had encouraged China’s intel- 
lectuals and youth to “emancipate the mind” from the fetters of rigid and 
outworn dogma without providing a coherent new set of ideals, and as a 
result many had lapsed into an unprincipled pursuit of material self-in- 
dulgence, or had adopted Western notions of freedom and democracy that 
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the leadership considered no less threatening. The response of the Deng 
Xiaoping leadership to these problems was to unfold in the course of the 
ensuing year. Albeit with a certain amount of overlap, Deng moved 
against these two sets of problems in sequence, initially concentrating on 
the economic problems by shifting the relative emphasis from “reform” 
(gaige) to “readjustment” (tiaozheng). Then, after having removed his 
last rival on the “left” at the 6th Plenum, he could himself move to the 
left in order to rectify what he had come to consider the excesses of the 
“bourgeois liberal” right. These two phases of the Deng turnabout will 
be analyzed discretely, followed by an examination of recent develop- 
ments in Chinese foreign policy 


Readjustment vs. Reform 


The reforms introduced in 1979 had been intended to increase the 
productivity of industry by improved management and higher organiza- 
tional efficiency, even while retrenching capital investment. China’s eco- 
nomic growth had been exclusively “extensive,” with no increase in labor 
productivity between 1958 and 1977: all increases of production had 
come from expanding fixed assets and increasing the number of workers. 
The reformers called for greater enterprise autonomy via the decentral- 
ization of operations to the units of production (Schurmann’s “decentral- 
ization I) and for the reestablishment of specialized companies or 
“trusts.” Administrative measures would be replaced by economic (i.e., 
market) mechanisms, facilitating the achievement of such economic values 
as increased production, lower costs, and higher profits. The enterprise 
would retain a share of its profits for distribution as bonuses, thereby 
providing a stronger incentive for labor productivity. In agriculture, la- 
bor-intensive collective investments in irrigation, water conservancy proj- 
ects and so forth would be deemphasized and peasants would receive a 
stronger inducement to produce by readjusting the price “scissors” be- 
tween the amount paid for agricultural produce by the cities and the 
amount charged the peasants for consumer goods produced by urban fac- 
tories. The generalized importance of material incentives entailed a shift 
of emphasis from heavy to light industry, which in any case earned more 
money and used less energy. 

That the retrenchment of investment accompanying the reforms 
should precipitate a decline in overall growth rates was perhaps inevita- 
ble, but nonetheless alarming. The Gross National Product growth rate 
slowed from 12% (by value) in 1978 to 7% in 1979 and an estimated 5.5% 
in 1980. While the nation had enjoyed two years of good harvests in 1978 
and 1979, the 1980 grain crop declined 3-5% because of inclement 
weather. For two straight years, China recorded massive deficits in for- 
eign currency transactions. The country also suffered from two straight 
years of massive budgetary deficits: RMB 17 billion in 1979 (15.4% of 
total revenues), and RMB 12.1 billion in 1980 (10.5% of budgeted reve- 
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nues). The deficit led the State to issue more currency to cover it, which 
contributed to an inflation rate of 5.8% in 1979 and 6% in 1980 (accord- 
ing to official figures). By the December 1980 Central Work Conference, 
it had become clear that there was danger of an economic crisis.® 

It was at this point that the question of responsibility for these mis- 
fortunes probably collided with Deng’s plans for further reforms. The 
Deng forces apparently attempted to attribute blame to the “leftist line” 
of 1977-1978, with its eXcess investment in heavy industry and the jump 
in retail demand unmet by increased supply of consumer goods: in this 
“foreign leap forward” (wai yue jin) Chinese officials and organizations 
had signed letters of intent with foreign enterprises totalling US$500 mil- 
lion. Hua Guofeng consistently refused to accept this allocation of re- 
sponsibility, however. For one thing, the 1978 program stood in direct 
line of descent to the Four Modernizations program introduced by Deng 
himself in 1975. And in any case, a fairly cogent argument could be made 
to the effect that Deng’s reform program had not only failed to correct the 
problem, but had actually exacerbated it. Capital construction expendi- 
tures under the central portion of the budget were stabilized in 1979, and 
reduced by 29% (to RMB 28 billion) in 1980, but by dint of the greater 
autonomy granted local officials and enterprise managers, local invest- 
ment rose 25% (to RMB 10.5 billion) in 1979 and then soared to RMB 
25.8 billion in 1980. While more than 1,000 projects were cancelled in 
1979 and 1980, more than 6,000 new ones were initiated, with 75% more 
spent on new items than saved by reductions. The creation of new fund- 
ing agencies such as the People’s Bank, the Construction Bank, the Bank 
of China, local funds, or joint ventures with foreign corporations meant 
that if one channel was closed to an enterprise, the manager would simply 
go to another until he got the funding he wanted; once some funds were 
allocated and work started, the assumption was that funds and materials 
from the central government would be forthcoming. State commercial 
organs generally purchased all products produced by an enterprise, so 
markets were guaranteed and there was really little risk. Enterprise man- 
agement sometimes also took advantage of their newly-won self-manage- 
ment authority for other projects. They broadened the scope of businesses 
under their jurisdiction, expanding welfare-related projects, building 
clubs, cultural halls, hospitals, housing, and other facilities for the use of 
their unit members, thereby also increasing employment. Housing con- 
struction therefore jumped substantially, with as much housing completed 
during 1978-80 as had been constructed for the entire previous period 
since Liberation. The result was that total state investment in 1979 
(RMB 51.5 billion) was 32% over the target; the 1980 target was set even 
lower, but total investment continued to rise to RMB 53.9 billion.” 

Production and labor efficiency grew in the 5,777 enterprises that 
had been authorized to experiment with the new self-management sys- 
tem. Gross output value increased and profits grew, even those handed 
over to the State. But the enterprises looked only to their own interests 
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and not to the State’s: they violated financial discipline, engaging in ille- 
gal profit retention, tax evasion, unauthorized price increases, and the 
overissue of bonuses. The mushrooming of local enterprises threatened to 
squeeze out sources of supply for large-scale and efficient plants.* The 
800-900 new large and medium-sized projects under construction by the 
end of 1980 would have required the State to invest more than RMB 100 
billion, and the State could not afford half that amount. 

Deng was forced to rescind or temporarily suspend most of his re- 
forms and to introduce a drastic deflationary program. The key task for 
the immediate future would be readjustment, not reform; and the key task 
of readjustment would be to balance the budget in 1981. In late 1980, 
Chinese leaders slashed the budget, cutting central capital construction 
investments by 45% (from RMB 55 billion to RMB 30 billion) and sig- 
nificantly reducing the military budget for the second consecutive year. 
This resulted in the postponement or cancellation of numerous factories, 
including joint ventures (such as the now notorious Baoshan project, 
which damaged China’s credibility as a trade partner as well as costing 
compensation fees). Managers who feared massive unemployment were 
assured that workers would be transferred to other branches of industry, 
retrained, or licensed to sell their skills in the growing free market of 
repairmen, traders, and petty handicraftsmen (it was estimated that by 
permitting the same percentage of the working population to engage in 
private commerce or services as in the early 1950s, Beijing alone would 
be able to provide jobs for over 200,000 unemployed). In their statements 
to the December Central Work Conference, Chen Yun and Zhao Ziyang 
announced that there would be no further expansion of the autonomous 
management of enterprises, enterprises would no longer be allowed to 
retain profits, and prices and wages were to be controlled. Henceforth, 
capital construction would be recentralized, all funds coming from the 
State Planning Commission. The central economic control organs—the 
State Planning Commission, State Economic Commission, State Statisti- 
cal Bureau—would be strengthened, as would central controls over bank 
financing and the issuance of currency; the Central Discipline Inspection 
Commission (which now had branches at provincial level) and the pro- 
curatorates were also instructed to play a more active role in supervising 
the economy. The continuing budget deficit (still projected at around 
RMB 8 billion) would be covered not by issuing additional currency but 
by borrowing from local government surpluses and issuing bonds, as in 
the 1950s. In agriculture, greater emphasis on grain was prescribed 
(there had been a shortfall the previous year, as peasants shifted to cash 
crops), but in most other respects economic liberalism continued, if only 
because “at present, the State is unable to invest much money in agricul- 
ture.” The successful effort to shift industrial production from heavy to 
light industry was also to continue. Withal, the policies of the Third 
Plenum had by no means been basically altered, it was nonchalantly ex- 
plained; “merely some concrete measures have been altered and wrong 
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interpretations of the decisions have been corrected. The situation 
changed and methods too have to change.””® 

It is still too early to pass judgment on the past year’s economic per- 
formance, but sufficient information is available to permit a preliminary 
assessment and to indicate the most prominent problem areas in China’s 
current outlook. As a result of “readjustment” and the shift to a lower 
rate of investment (from around 36% to a target rate of 25%), China’s 
economic growth continued to decline. In 1979, national income increased 
7%, only a little more than half the 1978 rate, and in 1980, 6.9% (mea- 
sured in constant 1970 prices). Economic growth in 1981 was originally 
predicted to increase by 5%, but in July vice premier Gu Mu reported 
unofficially that the target might have to be lowered to 3%. If the figures 
for the first six months of 1981 are any indication, however, even a 3% 
increase may be difficult to attain. Gross industrial output value for the 
first half of 1981 was only 0.8% above that of the same period in 1980. 
Output in light industry in the first eight months of the year increased by 
12%, while heavy industrial output fell by a sharp 8% during the same 
period, with the result that light industry now accounts for 50.5% of total 
industrial output. Although this shift of emphasis was deliberate, the de- 
cline in heavy industrial output seems to have been even more precipitous 
than the leadership desired; in October, People’s Daily noted that “If 
heavy industry declines further, the whole economy will feel the effect . . . 
not to mention the fact that if heavy industry does not go forward, State 
revenue will suffer.”!° Part of the reason for the decline of energy-inten- 
sive heavy industry was a continued bottleneck in the energy sector: pro- 
duction of oil and natural gas fell by 5.2% and 9.3%, respectively, during 
the first eight months of the year. (Already by late 1980, some factories 
had begun to close down and a significant part of China’s industrial ca- 
pacity was reportedly underutilized because of an energy shortage.) As 
far as agriculture is concerned, the combination of drought in the north 
earlier in the year and devastating floods in southwest China in the sum- 
mer make it unlikely that the 1981 grain harvest will exceed the 1979 
record yield of 332 million tons, although the 1980 yield of 316 million 
tons will probably be reached. Notwithstanding China’s efforts to cut im- 
ports, the trade deficit widened to RMB 800 million (about US$455 mil- 
lion) in the first half of the year, already equalling the deficit registered 
for all of 1980. The continued decline of oil production (and exports) 
contributed. significantly to this imbalance. 

As a condition of joining the World Bank in May 1980, China 
agreed to allow comprehensive studies by the Bank staff, resulting in a 
report of over a thousand pages supplemented by a wealth of hitherto 
unreleased statistics. The Bank presents a cautiously optimistic view, pro- 
jecting an optimum growth rate in which the Gross Domestic Product 
will increase by 5% annually from 1980 to 1985 and by 6% annually 
thereafter. Although the Bank endorses the general reform platform, it 
also makes specific suggestions to overcome China’s chief economic draw- 
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backs. China needs to increase energy production and to improve the effi- 
ciency of energy resource use, at present very low. Some sort of price 
reform will be necessary to bring prices more into line with their market 
value, perhaps some mixture of free market pricing and price controls for 
staples and basic necessities—but obviously the introduction of free prices 
would have to be gradual to avoid the sort of inflation that accompanied. 
the 22% increase in State agricultural procurement prices of 1979. De- 
centralization of investment decision making is also advocated, but this 
too should be carried out gradually. Price reform would also force the 
State to search for additional sources of revenue, which are currently con- 
fined almost exclusively to enterprise profits (44.7% of total revenues in 
1979) and from sales taxes (43% of total revenues).'! This tax base was 
previously sufficient because the State kept the price of raw materials 
artificially low while raising the prices of finished goods very high, but as 
prices are brought into line with international market prices the revenues 
accruing to the State have declined drastically and steadily (government 
revenues were RMB 110 billion in 1979, RMB 106 billion in 1980, and 
the revised revenue target for 1981 was RMB 97.6 billion, a drop of 
almost 8% from 1980, and even so unrealistically high). Although the 
World Bank made qualification for concessionary loans contingent upon 
China’s fulfilment of these reforms, at the end of the year it was still 
uncertain whether the PRC would maintain its commitment to reform or 
retreat further to the Soviet-type central planning system adopted with 
such apparent success in the early 1950s. 


Rectification 


The rectification campaign that was promoted with growing enthusi- 
asm during the second half of 1981 seems to have arisen in reaction to a 
growing sense of ideological dissolution rather than in response to any 
more specific threat. According to a public opinion poll conducted re- 
cently in Anhui and Fujian, only 64.6% of the younger Chinese now be- 
lieve in the superiority of the socialist system and even less, only 53.4%, 
believe that the Four Modernizations will be attained by the end of the 
century. In another survey of students at Beijing University, the leading 
answer to the question, “What is the most serious problem for Chinese 
youth currently?,” was “crisis of confidence,” followed by “unemploy- 
ment,” and “lack of future prospects.” In a public opinion survey of a 
factory in Tianjin, the question, “What is your ideal?,” elicited the fol- 
lowing response: “I find the revolutionary ideals hollow. Only visible and 
tangible material benefits are useful.” 

In a reaction similar to that of the American public to the Watergate 
era, Chinese seem to have inferred, from the savage repudiation of the 
regime of the previous ten or twenty years and the somewhat more subtle 
undermining of Mao Zedong’s charisma, that all authority is suspect. 
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This disrespect for authority appears most conspicuous among the youth 
and the intellectuals: certainly there is ample evidence amid the cultural 
“flowers” that have begun to “bloom” that at least that part of the Cul- 
tural Revolution legacy that emphasized the fallibility of authority is still 
very much alive. Although the spring 1979 crackdown on “democracy 
wall” posters and tabloids and the subsequent trials of Wei Jingsheng et 
al. broke the back of the dissident movement, Deng’s continuing com- 
plaints testified to the survival of a few such “illegal” and “counterrevolu- 
tionary” publications. Indeed, in late 1980 and early 1981, student 
sources reported student disturbances in as many as 20 college faculties, 
including a demonstration involving 4,000 students in Changsha after a 
candidate they supported (one Liang Heng) had been dropped from a 
local people’s congress election, and a demonstration of several thousand 
students in Kaifeng shouting “We want human rights, freedom and de- 
mocracy.”'3 Hong Kong publications reported strikes in factories and 
schools in various parts of China, including a mass demonstration of 
youths “sent down” to Xinjiang.'* But while articulated primarily among 
youth and literati, such feelings were by no means confined to them. A 
Hong Kong journalist witnessed an accident in Shanghai in which the 
limousine of the mayor collided with a transport truck. A crowd of by- 
standers shouted angrily, nearly in unison, “We should crush the mayor 
in that limousine to death!” When the traffic police arrived, people at the 
site shielded the truck driver. A deputy secretary of the Shanghai Party 
committee brought up the incident at a mass rally, censuring the masses 
for lacking a sense of justice: his audience responded with gales of laugh- 
ter.'5 Among older Chinese, the growing ideological vacuum manifested 
itself not in dissidence but in a return to China’s temples and fortune- 
` tellers.16 

The authorities tended to conflate dissidence with juvenile delin- 
quency, which remained a serious problem despite the application of 
Draconian legal and paralegal sanctions. The prospects of most youth 
were bleak, given the high unemployment rate, sluggish economic 
growth, and slight chance of upward mobility through the school system. 
An article appeared in People’s Daily with the startling information that 
the number of secondary school graduates accepted that year into a higher 
educational institution had dropped from 66.7% in 1957 to 45.6% in 1965 
and 3.8% in 1979; in 1952, one of every 16 applicants had been accepted 
for university study, while by 1980 the figure was only one of every 78 
applicants.'? Youth discontent and frustration found expression not only 
in dissidence or delinquency, but also in the newly established channels of 
legitimate participation. Toward the end of 1980, elections were held 
throughout the country at the district, precinct, and county levels, and in 
contrast with the past practice of painstakingly arranging the results be- 
forehand, some latitude was given to the masses to participate in the nom- 
ination process. In most cases the results could still be predicted, but in 
some production teams all candidates who were Party members were de- 
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feated, to the consternation of the local Party committee. At Beijing Uni- 
versity, the 8,000 students nominated no less than 18 candidates for the 
two vacant seats to the people’s assembly of the district of Haidian: sup- 
port committees, progress meetings, and surveys were conducted, wall 
newspapers posted, and a veritable electoral campaign was held.1® What 
is perhaps remarkable is that although the central leadership had pro- 
vided for these developments by opening up the electoral process, in 
something of a replay of the Party’s reaction to the “Hundred Flowers” 
in 1957 they expressed sharp displeasure over any display of dissent.!° 
Thus Deng complained in his speech on December 25 about those who 
exploited the elections to make speeches attacking the Party leadership 
and the socialist system.”° 

Although Deng was clearly displeased by these various liberalizing 
tendencies, he muted any public expression of this, at least before the 6th 
Plenum. The dangers of whipping up anti-intellectual and anti-elitist 
passions among those whom the modernization program had left behind 
were clear, and in any case Deng’s own position was fairly delicate: how 
could he give credible leadership to an anti-rightist movement outside the 
Party when he was still leading the anti-left reform bloc within the 
Party? The position of his protege, Hu Yaobang, was even more sensitive, 
for Hu had been directing the work of the Central Propaganda Depart- 
ment in 1979 when many of the “problem pieces” in the literary realm 
were published, putting him in a position analogous to that of Peng Zhen 
before the Cultural Revolution. Thus during the first half of 1981 the 
anti-liberal trend manifested itself most prominently within the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA). The ideal interest of the army in the mainte- 
nance of respect for strong authority is obvious, but there were other rea- 
sons as well for the PLA’s more hostile stance to the reform program. 
Over the past three years, the military’s share of the budget has steadily 
declined: in 1979, RMB 22,270 million was spent on defense (17.48% of 
the total expenditure of RMB 127,390 million); in 1980, this was re- 
duced to RMB 19,330 million (16.91% of the total); and the projected 
figure for 1981 was RMB 20,170 million (16.74% of the total projected 
expenditure). With the repudiation of Maoist radicalism, the once peer- 
less prestige of the PLA began to dissipate, and it began to experience 
difficulties in attracting recruits and finding brides for demobilized sol- 
diers. Most of the rank-and-file consisted of scions of poor peasant fami- 
lies with an inborn suspicion of the urban elite; moreover, introduction of 
the “responsibility system” in agriculture, designed to correlate income 
more precisely with labor input, placed their families at a disadvantage. 
The post-Mao purge of the officer corps has not been as sweeping as that 
of the Party hierarchy, and the military leadership still includes many 
unabashed Maoists.?! 

Thus the PLA took the initiative in the attack against “bourgeois - 
liberalism.” At a conference of the General Political Department in Jan- 
uary, Wei Guoqing spoke out against “the worship of capitalism and lib- 
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eral bourgeois tendencies,” prescribing more ideological study for the 
troops. The first three months of the year saw a revival of the campaign 
to emulate Lei Feng, and People’s Daily published nostalgic reminis- 
cences of the austere life in Yanan.?? And when the new movie “The Sun 
and the People” was given a preliminary screening by the upper echelon 
of the military and the Central Party School (consisting at this time of 
heads of provincial and municipal propaganda/cultural departments), 
they reacted negatively to the film’s implicit critique of Mao and appar- 
ent lack of patriotism. This film’s screenplay was derived from the story 
“Unrequited Love” written by a young military writer, Bai Hua. The 
PLA General Staff Department and the Central Party School thereupon 
sent a joint letter to Wei Guoqing, director of the PLA, asking for his 
support in a public criticism campaign. Wei concurred, and on April 20 
the Liberation Army Daily published a long (8,000 character) article by a 
“contributing commentator” (later revealed to be a military critic named 
Liu Baiyu) entitled “The Four Basic Principles May Not Be Violated.” 
On the day it appeared, the article was also transmitted nationally by the 
Central People’s Broadcasting Station; more than 20 newspapers in 20- 
odd provinces throughout the nation subsequently reprinted the article. 
But although People’s Daily received daily calls from the General Politi- 
cal Department of the PLA requesting that they reprint the article, it 
neither reprinted the article nor expressed an opinion; nor did Guang- 
ming Ribao, Shanghai’s Wen Hui Bao, or any other central media.” An 
internal cleavage similar to the one that immediately preceded the Cul- 
tural Revolution seemed to be publicly emerging, this time pitting Party 
moderates against Hua Guofeng and the PLA. This was the first time an 
intellectual had been publicly criticized by name since the Cultural Revo- 
lution decade. During the same month, Wang Xizhe and other publishers 
of “underground” publications were arrested. 

The CCP CC finally held its 6th Plenum on June 27-29, prompting 
a suspension against liberalism. Hua Guofeng was removed from his 
chairmanship of the Party (to be replaced by Hu Yaobang) but retained a 
position in the Politburo Standing Committee, preceded by Hu Yaobang, 
Ye Zhianying, Deng Xiaoping, Zhao Ziyang, Li Xiannian, and Chen 
Yun. Deng Xiaoping became chairman of the CC’s Military Affairs 
Committee.” Hua’s demotion was justified in terms of his excessively 
rigid and dogmatic support of Mao (the “two whatevers”),?> his attempt 
to launch a personality cult, and his alleged responsibility for recent eco- 
nomic difficulties (a charge he refused to accept). Except for these quite 
limited gains on the part of the Deng group, the Plenum had all the 
earmarks of a compromise. A lengthy document entitled “Resolution on 
Some Historical Questions of the Party since the Establishment of the 
Country” condemned Mao for “mistakes” (cuowu) in launching the 
Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution (but not “serious mis- 
takes,” or yanzhongdi cuowu, as in the previous draft), but added that 
“this error of comrade Mao Zedong was the error of a great proletarian 
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revolutionary,” whose errors were secondary to his great revolutionary 
achievements. Class struggle was no longer the main contradiction in so- 
ciety, but class struggle to a certain extent still exists and it is wrong to 
believe it does not. The slogan, “Continue the revolution of proletarian 
dictatorship” was mistaken, but its condemnation does not mean that the 
revolution has ended or that one should not continue the revolutionary 
struggle. The Plenum was in many respects inconclusive, sidestepping 
decisions on important issues: When would the 12th Party Congress be 
held? Who would replace Hu as Party Secretary? Would the State Con- 
stitution be revised to include the position of chief of state? 

After the Plenum, Deng began to move to the left in order to disarm 
his critics within the military (which he now commanded). He made a 
speech to members of the Central Propaganda Department on July 17, 
announcing that liberalism as well as leftist tendencies must be opposed; 
the core of bourgeois liberalization, he said, is the rejection of the Party’s 
leadership. Two persons could be criticized by name, Bai Hua and Ye 
Wenfu, another young military writer who had written the poem “Gen- 
eral, You Cannot Do This” (Jiangjun, ni buneng zhetyang zuo)—the 
story of a rehabilitated Cultural Revolution victim (said to be modeled 
after Chen Caidao, the hero of Wuhan) who converts an orphanage into 
his own private villa. But he stressed that in making criticisms, one must 
adhere to the “three do nots”: do not slip back into the old methods, do 
not launch a campaign to settle literary issues, and do not launch a joint 
attack (i.e., publish an article in one newspaper and try to induce others 
to reprint it under the assumption that “public opinion is uniform”). Hu 
Yaobang also spoke, indicating his concurrence. The CC immediately dis- 
tributed Central Document no. 30, which contained the speeches of Deng 
and Hu, along with the following decisions: People’s Daily, Wen Yi Bao, 
and the Ministry of Culture would make written self-eriticisms. Wen Yi 
Bao would publish an article criticizing “Unrequited Love,” which 
would be republished in People’s Daily. Bai Hua should make a self- 
criticism, or else his contradiction could be “transformed” as in the case 
of Wei Jingsheng.”6 

On August 18, People’s Daily published a Commentator article that 
included a self-criticism. Following this, the literary and artistic circles of 
Beijing held a forum at which Zhou Yang and Zhou Weizhi (acting min- 
ister of culture) made self-criticisms, sharply criticizing “Unrequited 
Love.” On August 27, Wang Renzhong, minister of the CC Propaganda 
Department, called for criticism of bourgeois liberalization and criticized 
Bai Hua by name in a speech to the national work conference on local 
youth press. These developments were accompanied by an escalating 
campaign in the public media, now led by People’s Daily and all other 
former non-participants, to criticize Bai Hua, Ye Wenfu, and other man- 
ifestations of liberalism; although no other targets were singled out at the 
central level, local media would occasionally name local dissidents in this 
connection. There was a major effort to revive the institution of “criticism 
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and self-criticism” in connection with this movement, which had appar- 
ently been permitted to lapse in many places. People were urged to dedi- 
cate themselves to the somewhat vague ideals of “material civilization and 
spiritual civilization” (wuzhi wenming, jingshen wenming), to the old 
spirit of Lei Feng, Wang Jie, et al., who served the public heart and soul 
(to which some reportedly retorted: “The same old stuff!”).?’ Finally, on 
October 15, Bai Hua (who had continued to work normally throughout 
the criticism, and in fact won a national award for another poem, “Spring 
Tide Is in Sight”) wrote a letter to Hu Yaobang criticizing the mistakes 
he had made in “Unrequited Love.” Hu had meanwhile met at least 
twice with notables in literary and art circles to assure them of the limited 
objectives of the criticism movement so that future cultural “blooming” 
would not be stifled altogether. 


Reunification? 


Without question the major development in Chinese foreign policy 
during the past year was its attempt to initiate a dialogue with the Na- 
tionalist leaders of Taiwan. On the eve of National Day, Ye Jianying 
released “Nine Points,” which contained concessions to Taiwan of un- 
precedented liberality and specificity, in hopes of setting into motion some 
sort of dialogue (or at least dissuading the U.S. of the need to send ad- 
vanced weapons to Taiwan). In its much publicized message, China of- 
fered party-to-party talks, promised Taiwan that it could keep its 
capitalist economic system, continue foreign commercial ties, retain con- 
trol of its own armed forces, have complete local autonomy, and even 
invited KMT leaders to participate in the PRC government (when asked 
in an interview whether Chiang Chingkuo might serve as a vice premier, 
Deng replied that he might even have an office higher than that, giving 
rise to the speculation that the chief-of-state position was being “re- 
served” for him). The PRC minister of postal and telecommunication 
expressed willingness to open air and sea postal routes to Taiwan, China 
Travel Service expressed willingness to facilitate the travel of ‘Taiwanese 
to China to visit relatives, and other such gestures were made. While 
almost ignoring National Day on October 1, the PRC for the first time in 
32 years staged a massive celebration on October 10 to mark the 70th 
anniversary of the 1911 revolution, apparently trying to outdo the Na- 
tionalist authorities in their praise of Sun Yatsen. They also held a schol- 
arly symposium on the 1911 Xinhai Revolution, published “The 
‘National History of China,” and repaired and reopened the Commem- 
oration Hall. With rediscovered reverence for the principles of filial piety, 
the tombs of Weng Caiyu and Chiang Zhaocong (mother and father re- 
spectively of Chiang Kaishek) and Mao Fumei (mother of Chiang 
Chingkuo) were renovated, and Chiang was invited to come home to pay 
homage at his ancestors’ tombs. 

If tendered in good faith, this new offer might be considered quite 
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tempting.” Deng’s reform group could certainly utilize the advanced 
technological level and managerial and technical skills of the Taiwanese 
population, and so it is widely believed that the offer is sincere. The 
urgency of the current offer may be accounted for by PRC leaders’ fear 
that increasing “Taiwanization” will foreclose future possibilities of re- 
unification, and perhaps also by tactical considerations of blocking weap- 
ons sales and further isolating Taiwan. On the Taiwan side, a reunified 
China would enable Taiwanese business to increase its sales to the vast 
China market, which has already been entered surreptitiously through 
Hong Kong. Exports now account for about 50% of Taiwan’s Gross Do- 
mestic Product, but by 1989 this figure is expected to reach as much as 
82%, and the competition for markets is expected to intensify.” On the 
other hand, if the Nationalists were to make an accommodation with the 
PRC or even initiate negotiations, this could make their political situation 
extremely precarious: 85% of the population is after all Taiwanese, with 
no evident interest in reunification with a country they have had scant 
contact with over the past generation. 


Lowell Dittmer is Associate Professor of Political Science and Chairman of the Center 
for Chinese Studies, University of California, Berkeley. 
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TAIWAN IN 1981: 
IN A HOLDING PATTERN 


John Franklin Copper 


FUTURE HISTORIANS will probably.see 1981 as a year of 
transition for Taiwan: one of significant, but not startling change. Elec- 
tions seemed to have become routinized. The country was getting used to 
a new administration in the United States which unexpectedly continued 
to pursue closer relations with China and which did not regard Taiwan as 
strategically important—though it could not consider abandoning Taiwan 
either. Meanwhile, Taiwan’s economy was slowing down to shift gears 
from labor-intensive to technology- and knowledge-intensive growth. The 
government and population remained somewhat apprehensive because of 
the China threat, uncertain relations with the U.S., and rapid societal 
and political change because of the effects of years of miraculous eco- 
nomic growth; but there was also a growing sense of trust and confidence. 


Domestic Politics 


The onset of 1981, in terms of domestic politics, was the aftermath of 
an election on December 6, 1980. The election, which saw 403 candidates 
vie for 97 seats in the Legislative Yuan and 76 seats in the National 
Assembly, may be seen as Taiwan’s first national election. It was also 
precedent setting in a number of other ways: new election laws had just 
been written, the government allowed non-party or “without party” op- 
position candidates to say almost anything they wished, many new issues 
were voiced during the campaigning, and the Nationalist Party (KMT) 
seemed to reassess the need to appeal to the population as a competing 
party.? 

The KMT claimed victory with 82% and 80% of the seats in the 
Legislative Yuan and the National Assembly, respectively. On the other 
hand, non-party candidates were among the biggest winners while gar- 
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nering the most attention during the campaigning. In still another sense 
everyone won: the election was conducted without major incident yet 
there was intense competition. To make this possible, opposition candi- 
dates had agreed not to touch on certain issues, while the government 
kept right-wing groups and veteran’s organizations from disrupting the 
speeches and campaigns of the non-party candidates.” After what some 
called a “ten day free-for-all,” the election atmosphere quickly gave way 
to a return to normalcy. 

Much of this was repeated on November 14 when local elections 
were held to choose the mayors of Keelung, Taichung, and Tainan, 16 
county chiefs, members of the Taiwan Provincial Assembly, and ‘Taipei 
and Kaohsiung city councils. In the case of the Provincial Assembly and 
the two city councils, all of the seats were up for election. These elections 
were important in that four years had lapsed since the last such elections, 
local budgets were to be affected, and many of the winning candidates 
were expected to go on to higher positions in the future. 

According to the election laws written in 1980, during the final five 
days before the election, candidates were not allowed to hold rallies and 
only government-sponsored meetings were allowed. However, an inordi- 
nate number of birthday and anniversary parties made it possible for 
many candidates to circumvent this provision. “Without party” candi- 
dates also organized even though the formation of new parties is illegal. 
On the other hand, most of the opposition refused to become “official” 
candidates of the “without party” group, while the KMT also experi- 
enced a number from its ranks running without official endorsement.’ 

Notwithstanding, the KMT and “without party” opposition candi- 
dates generally avoided confrontation, and the opposition slogan of “bal- 
ance and progress” was not unlike a central theme of the KMT. The 
campaigning saw a lot of smear tactics and considerable name calling, 
though this was generally limited to individuals. Despite this kind of 
“dirty politics” and large spending by many candidates, the electorate 
took the election as a serious exercise in making their interests known and 
making democratic processes work: 71.8% of eligible voters cast ballots.* 

The KMT won 59 of the 77 seats in the Provincial Assembly, 38 of 
the 51 Taipei city council seats, 32 of 42 Kaohsiung city council seats, and 
15 of 19 city and county races. Notably it won the mayorship of Taichung 
and magistrate benches in Taoyuan and Kaohsiung and lost the magi- 
strate races in Ilan, Changhua, and Pingtung. Only one maverick KMT 
candidate won. As in 1980 some opposition candidates won big and many 
made much publicity during the campaign. 

Winning candidates as a whole were younger while several new po- 
litical figures won significant majorities. Most winning candidates ran on 
moderate platforms, though the majority were in some ways critical of 
government policies and advocated change.® 

A less important political event during the year was the 12th Na- 
tional Congress of the KMT, held from March 29 to April 5 near Taipei. 
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The Congress elected 150 members and 75 alternates to the Party’s Cen- 
tral Committee. A businessman, an educator, and three journalists were 
among those chosen—the first time for anyone outside political or mili- 
tary circles.” President Chiang Ching-kuo was, as expected, reelected the 
Party’s top leader. Two hundred and thirty-seven resolutions were 
adopted, though none was in any way startling. Finally, in mid-Novem- 
ber, several new cabinet appointments were made following the resigna- 
tion due to ill health of the aging vice premier. The vice premier’s slot 
was filled by Interior Minister Chiu Chuang-huan. Admiral Soong 
Chang-chi became the new Defense Minister; Hsu Li-teh assumed the 
position of Minister of Finance; and Chao Yao-tung and Lien Chan be- 
came Minister of Economic Affairs and Minister of Communications, 
respectively.® 

The fiscal year ended with a surplus of almost half a billion U.S. 
dollars.? National defense continued to take the largest share of the bud- 
get, but social welfare showed the largest increase.'!? A health insurance 
program for farmers was enacted and financed with an appropriation of 
US$30 million.'!! Also a new land reform program was enacted to foster 
more cooperative farming.'? 

Generally public satisfaction with government policies remained 
high. A poll taken in the fall showed that 82% of the populace was satis- 
fied with living conditions while 78% and 67%, respectively, gave positive 
responses regarding medical care and welfare.'3 


Foreign Affairs 


The year 1981 may be seen as an important juncture in terms of 
Taiwan’s long eroding diplomatic position. No nation severed relations 
with the Republic of China during the year and Taipei established rela- 
tions with Saint Vincent in August, thereby putting the balance on the 
plus side in terms of foreign embassies in the country. More impressive 
progress was made in maintaining and building informal relations with 
foreign countries. Several European nations upgraded their trade mis- 
sions while Australia set up a new trade office in Taipei. Taipei opened 
banks in several Western European countries and generally upgraded its 
diplomatic ties or contacts with Latin American nations.'* During the 
year Taipei had 37 aid groups, mostly providing technical and agri- 
cultural assistance, operating in 23 nations.'® 

All of this plus the continued support of the Overseas Chinese— 
20,000 visited Taipei on National Day—seemed to change Taipei’s image 
in terms of failures in foreign policy.'* In September a poll was taken and 
two-thirds of those questioned expressed satisfaction with the role the 
country was playing in international affairs.'” 

However, relations with ‘Taiwan’s most important friend, the United 
States, were mixed. Taipei expressed considerable hope with the Reagan 
administration, though there was nothing of substance to serve as a basis 
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for optimism. Promises Reagan had made during the campaign concern- 
ing upgrading relations with Taipei were held in abeyance. The only tan- 
gible move by Washington that Taipei could boast of was an end to the 
shoe quota, which was a boon to the industry in ‘Taiwan. 

Clouding U.S.-Taiwan relations was the death in July of Professor 
Chen Wen-cheng, a permanent resident of the U.S., who had returned to 
Taiwan in July to see relatives. Professor Chen, known for his support of 
the outlawed Formosa magazine and independence movements operating 
in the U.S., was interrogated by police authorities and released, only to be 
found dead the next day. The government labeled his death a suicide or 
accident and tried to close the case. Congressional hearings ensued in the 
U.S. during which the government of Taiwan was assailed for Chen’s 
“murder” and for operating a system of spying and intimidation against 
U.S. citizens (meaning naturalized Chinese from Taiwan).!8 Opponents 
of Taiwan and the Reagan administration sought to tie the sale of weap- 
ons and allowing more offices of the Coordinating Council for North 
American Affairs (Taiwan’s consulates) in the U.S. to the Chen case. 

While it is hardly reasonable that the government ordered Chen 
killed, it clearly moved too quickly in trying to close the case. Also suicide 
seemed unlikely. Most observers agreed that it was more logical that 
Chen was killed by a police officer acting on his own or that his own 
followers killed him fearing that he would reveal information about them. 
Another alternative was that opposition to the government sought his 
death knowing that it would hurt U.S.-Taiwan relations at a critical time. 
In any case, as of late November it appeared that the issue would blow 
over.!9 

In October, Beijing, in its first formal offer to negotiate reunification, 
proposed to ‘Taiwan what seemed to be very liberal terms to “return to the 
fold.” Ye Jianying, China’s head-of-state, promised that after reunifica- 
tion Taiwan could keep its armed forces and that there would be no inter- 
ference in Taiwan’s domestic affairs.” Beijing also offered Taiwan oil, 
coal, and medicine at “preferential prices.””?! 

Taipei responded to the effect that when the communist system of 
government is abolished on the mainland reunification would be possible: 
translated, Taiwan wants to remain independent. Taipei allowed the offer 
to be debated publicly, which resulted in opposition leaders agreeing with 
the government that there is nothing to gain and everything to lose in 
considering the offer. The government also formally condemned the offer 
citing Beijing’s treatment of Tibet. Coincidentally, the Dalai Lama was 
at the time complaining that Beijing had gone'back on its word concern- 
ing religious freedom in Tibet.?2 Taipei also ridiculed the offer of eco- 
nomic aid. One government spokesman, in fact, noted that “giving aid to 
the Republic of China whose per capita income is eight times larger” is 
the “laugh of the year.” 

Although the public reaction to the reunification proposal was over- 
whelmingly negative and Taipei handled Beijing’s offer quite deftly, it 
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still had to worry about the effect China’s “reasonableness” was having 
on Washington. Most observers felt that Beijing’s offers were really for 
the benefit of the U.S. and didn’t expect Taipei to give a positive response. 


Military Affairs 


The most salient issue for Taiwan in the realm of military affairs 
during 1981 was the purchase of weapons from the U.S. When President 
Carter granted recognition to the People’s Republic of China in January 
1979, he also suspended the sale of weapons to Taipei for one year. The 
Taiwan Relations Act, written shortly after by Congress, however, guar- 
anteed Taiwan weapons “adequate for its needs.” Up to late in the year, 
the Reagan administration had shelved the issue, arguing that other mat- 
ters were taking its attention. 

While Taipei has placed orders or expressed an interest in buying a 
variety of weapons, the most controversial are its requests for improved 
jet fighter planes. Among the alternatives is the F-16, a slower version of 
the F-16, the FX, and more F-5Es. Military officials in Taiwan argued 
that they have been unable to purchase weapons for some time and that 
the Chinese MiG-19 and MiG-21 are superior to Taiwan’s F-5E, and 
that China would soon have MiG-23s. They also contended that even the 
FX is inadequate since it is only equal to the MiG-21.74 American oppo- 
nents of the sale replied that China’s smaller defense budget and the fact 
that Beijing has withdrawn military forces from areas close to Taiwan to 
transfer them to the Sino-Soviet or the Sino-Vietnamese border made 
such sales unnecessary. 

A classified study presented jointly by the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the Defense Intelligence Agency in October advised against 
the sale of more sophisticated planes to Taiwan on the basis of need.?5 
Also several members-of a House committee debating the issue strongly 
recommended against the sale, but a poll taken of the Senate (which must 
approve the sale) revealed a rather strong majority in favor.” Mean- 
while, it was reported that top Reagan officials had removed the issue of 
weapons sales from State Department auspices saying that it was biased 
on the issue.?’ 

Complicating the issue was Secretary of State Haig’s offer in June to 
sell offensive weapons to China. Taipei called the decision “unfortunate” 
and “destabilizing.” On the other hand, there was some evidence to sug- 
gest that Taipei was not entirely displeased, since it perceived that its 
arms package might be tied to sales to China. However, if this were its 
hope, China moved to squash it by specifically stating that it would not 
accept the U.S. linking the sale of weapons to China to sales to Taiwan.”8 

Meanwhile Taipei was more successful in procuring two submarines 
from Holland. Despite Beijing’s downgrading diplomatic relations and 
threatening the Dutch government with more serious actions, Holland 
remained adamant in proceeding with the deal, which was initiated in 
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1980. Dutch officials obliquely pointed to its small trade with China, how 
the sale would help relieve unemployment, and its right to sell weapons to 
whomever it wished.” 

In August Taiwan lost an F-5F fighter plane to China when a pilot 
defected—the first air force defection since 1963. Beijing, however, did 
not capitalize to the maximum on the event inasmuch as its delay in an- 
nouncing the defection cast some doubt as to whether the pilot had really 
defected. Some also said Beijing undermined its credibility by paying the 
pilot only a fraction of the reward that it had advertised.*° 

On October 10, National Day, Taipei repeated a display of its mili- 
tary forces to the public, noticeably home-built surface-to-surface missiles 
and anti-tank guns. On the same occasion, military officials presented 
President Chiang with a model of a M-14A2 tank. It was one of 14 such 
tanks purchased with money donated by. the public; total public contribu- 
tions to the defense budget since the Carter administration broke diplo- 
matic relations were estimated at US$100 million.*! 


The Economy 


Taiwan’s economic performance was good to excellent by global or 
Western standards, though it was not good when compared to past perfor- 
mance. The main causes of the slowdown in economic growth can be 
traced to the nation’s transition to technology and knowledge-intensive 
industries and to a drop in exports to Europe caused by currency de- 
valuations there. The sluggishness of the U.S. and Japanese economies— 
Taiwan’s two most important trading partners—was also to blame. 

Taiwan’s gross domestic product increased by 5%, 5.6%, and 5.2% 
during the first three quarters, respectively. Fourth quarter growth of 8% 
was anticipated, putting the yearly average at 6%.** This compares to a 
growth rate of 6.7% in 1980 and a projected rate of 7% for 1982. The rate 
of inflation for the year was put at 14%, compared to 20% in 1980 and an 
expected 9% in 1982. The rate of inflation was higher than the nation’s 
goal of 9.6% and was slightly higher than the average among Asian na- 
tions.*? Yet it can generally be attributed to special circumstances during 
the year. 

Interest rates in Taiwan increased from 14% in 1980 to 16.25% in 
1981, which translates into a gain for investors of 2.25% over the rate of 
inflation. The government was trying to increase investments and was in 
some other ways practicing Reagan economics, such as by providing in- 
vestment tax credits and transferring postal and government savings into 
commercial use. On the other hand, the money supply increased by a 
healthy 14%. Reflecting investor confidence in government moves to regu- 
late the economy, the stock market was up: 564.7 in July compared to 
480.4 a year earlier.** 

Foreign trade, the prime generator of economic growth in Taiwan, 
increased at a rate of 16% based on the first seven months of the year. 
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Total two-way trade for the year was projected at US$48.1 billion, mak- 
ing Taiwan the 20th largest trading nation in the world (up from 21st in 
1980). Exports increased to every region of the world except Europe 
where the market for Taiwan’s products contracted by 9% in value and 
20% in volume during the first nine months of the year.” This was 
caused by a devaluation of virtually all European currencies vis-a-vis the 
U.S. dollar to which Taiwan’s currency is pegged. Thus in August the 
government decided to devalue the New Taiwan dollar by 4.8%, from 36 
to the U.S. dollar to 38. 

Trade with Japan grew, though Taiwan’s unfavorable balance of 
trade with Japan also grew—due in part to the devaluation of the Jap- 
anese yen compared to the dollar. Trade with the U.S. continued to grow 
and Taiwan’s favorable balance remained, though it was cut somewhat 
because of ‘Taiwan’s continued efforts to buy American products. Based 
upon the first six months of the year, Taiwan was America’s ninth largest 
trading partner—remaining far ahead of China.** Taiwan’s trade cam- 
paigns in other parts of the world were successful in spite of a generally 
sluggish economy worldwide. 

Oil continued to occupy over 20% of Taiwan’s imports by value, 
though there was a significant decline in the rate of increase of energy 
use. In fact, Taipower scaled down its plans to have 20 nuclear power 
plants in operation by the year 2000.°7 However, during the year Tai- 
power also signed a joint venture agreement with the Republic of Gabon 
on uranium exploration and a similar agreement with Canada for coal 
purchases.*® This will help solve Taiwan’s future energy needs. High im- 
port bills for energy, however, combined with a 45% increase in the pur- 
chase of foreign consumer goods because the tariff was lowered in 1980, 
kept Taiwan’s balance of trade slightly in the red.’ A very slight deficit 
was expected at the end of the year in the balance of payments record. 

Per capita income for 1981 was projected at US$2,400, compared to 
$2,100 in 1980. This translated to a 93% increase in family income over 
the past five years. With income disparities remaining very low—lower 
than the U.S., Japan, or even most communist countries including 
China—Taiwan was rapidly becoming a consumer-oriented society. 

Reflecting its successful economic growth and the declining supply of 
cheap labor, the government sought to increase investments in high tech- 
nology- and knowledge-intensive industries. Investments in machinery 
and instruments increased by 24% and electronics and appliances by 
20.6% during the year. IBM decided to invest $28 million in a plant at 
the Science Industry Park in Hsinchu at almost the same time that a 
breakthrough in building a Chinese language computer was announced 
in Taipei.*! Meanwhile, a decision on the mass production of cars re- 
flected Taiwan’s desire to compete in the world car market. (Yue Loong 
opened a plant in Sanyi early in the year that will produce 200,000 cars 
when in full production).*? To facilitate the successful transition to high 
technology, and, therefore, more expensive export products, the govern- 
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ment set higher quality control standards thereby making export certifi- 
cates more difficult to obtain. This promises to give Taiwan a continuing 
better reputation abroad for its products. Similarly, the government used 
its influence to increase spending in research and development rather 
than purchasing technology abroad.** 

Finally, Taiwan’s “twelve projects” were proceeding according to 
schedule with a completion date of 1988. A new underground railroad 
terminal was planned for Taipei, and talks continued on a mass transit 
system for the capital city. 


Conclusions 


The process of mass participation as reflected in the recent elections 
underscores the fact that social change and political development have 
accompanied economic growth in Taiwan. This in turn emphasizes the 
need for Taiwan to make some further commitments to its future. The 
population of Taiwan, by at least a 99% majority, opposes unification 
with the People’s Republic of China. But Beijing, like most of the rest of 
the world, does not want to admit to this fact. And both the people and 
the government in Taiwan are reluctant to push the issue because things 
are now going so well. 

During the year Taiwan traded with over 140 nations throughout 
the world. Its foreign commerce continued to exceed that of the People’s 
Republic of China. Taipei is an active participant in a number of interna- 
tional organizations, yet the U.N. has made no move to accede Taiwan 
nation-state status. 

Some countries seem on the verge of recognizing the reality of Tai- 
wan. Perhaps Holland’s move will set a precedent. Unless the U.S. 
dumps Taiwan time may well be on Taipei’s side. 


John Franklin Copper is Associate Professor of International Studies, Southwestern 
At Memphis, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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JAPAN IN 1981: MEETING 
THE CHALLENGES 


Lee W. Farnsworth 


THE YEAR BEGAN with speculation on Prime Minister 
Suzuki’s ability to meet increasing challenges from home and abroad. His 
lack of international experience seemed likely to lead to complications for 
Japan in the face of American and European demands to reduce trade 
surpluses and American demands to increase defense expenditures. The 
domestic challenges were of similar proportions. The primary problem 
was how to carry out administrative reforms to dea] with the huge budget 
deficit—a somewhat larger proportion of GNP in Japan than in the 
United States. A smaller but no less urgent problem for Suzuki was how 
to consolidate his power and fend off the six “new leaders” in their rush 
to power. 


Foreign Affairs and Security 


Japan remained firmly tied to the West and passive in relations with 
the Third World in spite of the visits of such diverse foreign leaders as 
Pope John Paul, Poland’s Lech Walesa, and the PLO’s Yasir Arafat. 


Japan-Soviet Relations: The Soviet Union seemed to have two goals in 
its relations with Japan. The most overriding was to get Japan to put aside 
the “northern territories” question and move towards improvement of rela- 
tions, but Japan’s designation of February 2 as “northern territory day” 
seemed more like an escalation.' Publicly the Soviets denied that the 1973 
Brezhnev-Tanaka communiqué referred to any unresolved territories issue, 
and privately, it was reported, they argued “that a compromise over the is- 
lands would imperil [their] nation’s security and perhaps set a precedent for 
territorial claims against the Soviet Union.”? 

The second goal was to get Japan to lift its freeze on high-level offi- 
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cial exchanges imposed as a part of the sanctions for the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. The Soviet strategy seemed to include special treatment of 
Japanese visitors to the Soviet Union, such as issuing diplomatic visas to 
former Foreign Minister Ichiro Hatoyama and other Diet members in 
April. Then during a September 29 United Nations meeting, Foreign 
Minister Sunao Sonoda agreed with his Soviet counterpart, Andrei Gro- 
myko, to attempt early reinstitution of regular vice minister level meet- 
ings soon, which had been cancelled because of the sanctions over 
Afghanistan. Much to Soviet disappointment, within a month Japan re- 
fused diplomatic visas to two Soviet ministers. The sanctions remained in 
place. 


Japan-China Relations: The Chinese side announced abruptly at the be- 
ginning of 1981 the cancellation of the second stage of the mammoth 
Baoshan steel mill in Shanghai. This was a blow to Nippon Steel, the princi- 
pal contractor. The first stage, which was 40% complete in January, will be 
extended several years beyond the original completion date of August 1982. 
The completion costs, as well as some cancellation fees, will be primarily 
funded from Japanese loans of $1.3 billion (a combination of commercial and 
soft-aid loans, averaging 6% interest over 30 years). This represented only 
half of the amount officially requested by the Chinese, but the maximum 
Japan felt would be feasible without offending other aid-receiving nations.’ 


Japan-Republic of Korea Relations: The year began in a conciliatory tone 
as South Korea agreed to commute the death sentence of opposition leader 
Kim Dae-Jung in January. The annual ministerial talks resumed, the first 
since they were suspended in 1978. It turned out to be a forum for new and 
higher demands from Korea’s new leaders. Tensions were running high in 
Korea over continued trade deficits with Japan, coupled with strong feelings 
that Korea’s high defense expenditures of 6% of GNP were contributing to 
Japan’s own security. In this mood, the Koreans sent Foreign Minister Loh 
Shin-Yong to Tokyo on August 21-22 to present their official demands in 
preparation for the September 10-11 ministerial meetings in Seoul. Loh’s 
demand for a $6 billion soft-aid loan package over a five year period for 
support of the new industrial plan took the Japanese by surprise. Perhaps 
even worse than the amount—which represented nearly 30% of all projected 
Japanese aid and 70% of Asian-directed aid for the period—was the addi- 
tional Korean demand that the Japanese acknowledge a link between the aid 
and the extra security it receives via Korea. Not only was the aid not granted, 
for the first time the meeting was concluded without issuing a joint communi- 
que. There was only a press release acknowledging that the talks would con- 
tinue at a future time.* 


Japan-U.S. Security Relations: American involvement in the Japanese 
debate over defense issues became intense in 1981. Senator Orrin Hatch of 
Utah attended a security conference in Tokyo in late 1980 and was roundly 
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criticized for pushing Japan towards greater defense efforts. Before a year 
had passed, however, former ambassadors, scholars, congressmen, and offi- 
cials would echo the same theme. One leading Self-Defense Agency adviser 
told me in August that perhaps a new “shock” was necessary to convince 
Japan to move beyond its self-imposed 1976 statements that 1% of GNP was 
the maximum defense effort within limitations imposed by the Constitution 
in Article IX. : 

The defense debate is complex. Logic suggests that the issue of how 
much to spend should consider the following questions: (1) what is to be 
defended and by whom; (2) the nature of mutual obligations of each side; 
and (3) the actual efforts each side is currently willing to make. 

There are three distinct views of the threat to Japan. The most 
dovish is that none exists, even from the Soviet Union. This view is found 
in the Japan Socialist Party (JSP) and the Japan Communist Party 
(JCP), which oppose the security treaty but support Article IX. 

The centrist view is that the Soviet Union is a potential threat, but 
that its current military commitments in Europe, Afghanistan, parts of 
Africa, and along the China border make a significant threat to Japan 
highly unlikely. This is the view expressed in August interviews with 
Diet Members Tokuma Utsunomiya of the Liberal Democratic Party 
(LDP), Yohei Kono of the New Liberal Club (NLC), and Hideo Den of 
the Social Democratic Federation (SDF). They would oppose altering the 
Security Treaty or the Constitution, but admit to the legitimacy of the 
Self-Defense Forces. They claim the support of 160 members of all par- 
ties, including over 60 from the LDP. The group plans to send a resolu- 
tion to the UN calling on all members to support arms limitations and 
disarmament negotiations. 

The Komeito (Clean Government Party) is in the process of shifting 
from its dovish position to argue that the SDF was not only constitutional 
but necessary for “protection of the territory.” Chairman Yoshikatsu 
Takeiri explained: “Under the volatile international circumstances, the 
need for Japan to be responsible for its own security is rising.” Komeito 
Secretary General Junya Yano even argued in the October issue of Komez 
that Soviet military strength had grown beyond the needs of its own and 
the communist bloc’s needs and now constituted a genuine threat to the 
world.‘ 

The so-called hawkish view perceives the Soviet Union as a continu- 
ing threat, particularly because of the presence of 7,000 to 10,000 Soviet 
troops in the northern territories and the naval buildup in the Pacific. 
This view is held by most LDP members, the DSP, and its Domei ( Jap- 
anese Confederation of Labor) partner. A defense official was quoted as 
saying that “there really isn’t any disagreement between us and the 
Americans over what the Soviet threat is or over how it has increased in 
recent years.”” 

A steady stream of American leaders concurred: Defense Secretary 
Caspar Wienberger, Deputy Defense Secretary Frank Carlucci, and for- 
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mer Defense Secretary Harold Brown. Carlucci talked of “jointly defined 
roles and missions,” with the Japanese mission to be “one of self-defense 
and protecting sea lanes out to 1,000 miles.”* (This.role was well re- 
hearsed among all the visiting Congressmen, who repeated it regularly.) 

Both the American and Japanese publics perceived a Soviet threat to 
Japan as quite low. A Yomiuri-Gallup poll showed that 28% in each na- 
tion perceived the “most serious military conflict” to be between the 
USSR and China, while only 7% of the Japanese and 5% of the Ameri- 
cans saw the “most serious conflict possibility” to be between Japan and 
the USSR. 

The security treaty has existed for 21 years and Ambassador Mans- 
field has called the U.S.-Japan ties “the most important bilateral rela- 
tionship in the world—bar none.”!® Further, “there is an excellent 
relationship between the U.S. and the Japanese military—I would say 
the best in the world.”!! The question has to be raised, then, why the 
huge outcry about the use of the word “alliance” in the May Reagan- 
Suzuki communiqué? Foreign Minister Masayoshi Ito was forced to re- 
sign and Prime Minister Suzuki to deny any military connotation in the 
word.'? This is even more mysterious given the fact that the Japanese 
version says “domei kankei,” implying “alliance-like,” which consider- 
ably softens the meaning from the feared idea of a prewar-type military 
alliance. Furthermore, the paragraph in which the offending words ap- 
pear spoke of an alliance built upon “shared values of democracy and 
liberty” upon which the two countries “reaffirmed their solidarity, 
friendship and mutual trust.” 13 

In November Jesse A. Helms of North Carolina prepared for pre- 
sentation a draft Senate resolution calling for talks to revise the security 
treaty.’ Even though he withdrew the resolution, Helms was clearly ex- 
pressing a widely felt concern that the treaty was inadequate to deal with 
contemporary problems, such as nuclear weapons and Japanese arms 
sales to the U.S. 

The nuclear weapons issue arose when former Ambassador Edwin 
O. Reischauer spoke the unspeakable by publicly “revealing” that nu- 
clear armed warships regularly call in Japanese ports, wondering aloud, 
as it were, if the Japanese public really believes that the ships “change 
their armaments each time they enter Japanese waters.”!5 The arrival 
shortly thereafter of the carrier Midway presented a perfect test of 
whether the U.S. was violating the three “non-nuclear principles”—that 
atomic weapons will not be manufactured, possessed, or introduced. As 
always, the U.S. did not engage Japan in any “prior consultations” con- 
cerning possible introduction of nuclear weapons, nor did the Japanese 
request any. Consequently, when reporters inquired of Ambassador 
Mansfield, he gave the standard U.S. response, which is neither to deny 
nor confirm the presence of nuclear weapons anywhere.'® The entire af- 
fair, except for the Reischauer statement, is pure “tatemae” ( a facade 
that cloaks the real motive, or “honne”’). 
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Military sales and technology transfer have both been requested by 
the U.S. as possible means to fulfill Japan’s treaty obligation for “mutual 
assistance.” However, in 1967 and 1976, Japan banned all weapons ex- 
ports under Article IX. On November 11, 1981, the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry reinterpreted the ban relative to the U.S., suggesting that the 
requirements of the international treaty for assistance supercede the two 
“domestic rules” in question.’” 

Americans seem to prefer bluntness to tatemae, as the following il- 
lustrates. Robert Pranger of the American Enterprise Institute seemed 
willing to accommodate the “need” for a shock when he proposed, at the 
September 2-4 Shimoda Conference in Oiso, the “realistic” scenario that 
Japan must move either toward “Finlandization” or toward becoming a 
full-fledged military power to match its economic superpower status.'® 
This was repeated at lower intensity by most other American speakers. 

Congressman Stephen Neal joined Senator Helms in pressuring the 
Japanese to “do their share” by presenting a resolution calling on Japan 
to pay a 2% of GNP “security tax” to the U.S.—which would amount to 
$20 billion currently or more than enough to offset this year’s $15 billion 
trade deficit. Congressman Clement Zablocki, the chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and longtime friend of Japan, introduced a 
milder resolution calling on Japan to budget at least 1% of GNP for 
defense. 

Prime Minister Suzuki’s response was essentially that Japan consid- 
ered the primary American role to be the maintenance of a “deterrent 
military presence,” with secondary roles in political and economic aid 
areas. Japan, on the other hand, makes its “greatest contribution” in eco- 
nomic and social development aid, with a secondary “political role to pro- 
mote peace and stability” in the region.'? 

Public perception of proper military roles differed as much as those 
of officials. Whereas Americans selecting two policy alternatives for de- 
fense chose by 47% and 45%, respectively, that the U.S. should strengthen 
both its own and its western allies’ military capabilities, the top two pref- 
erences for Japanese respondents to the Yomiuri-Gallup poll were to 
strengthen the UN (29%) and to take a neutral policy (28%), with only 
25% selecting strengthening Japan as a first choice.” 

The debate over definition of threats and proper roles to meet them 
must be placed in the context of what Japan is really willing to do. The 
warnings of Senator William V. Roth—sometimes referred to as the 
“Senator from Japan”—should probably be heeded. Roth indicated that 
the U.S. had domestic constraints similar to Japan’s and it would be diffi- 
cult to persuade Congress to cut back on social programs in favor of in- 
creased defense spending when “allies” such as Japan were actually 
decreasing the proportion of GNP spent on defense. He concluded: “We 
expect Japan to do more, much more.”?! 

The Finance Ministry has been very reluctant to do more, citing 
deficit financing and competing demands. The Ministry proposed a 6% 
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increase in defense spending for the 1982 budget year. The defense estab- 
lishment seems to have been successful in obtaining commitments tu a 
7.5% increase for 1982 and 1983. Unfortunately, the current .91% of 
GNP will decline to .89% while the comparable U.S. figure is rising from 
just over 5% to over 6%, European figures exceed 3%, and South Korea 
exceeds 6%. Public opinion strongly agrees with the position of the Fi- 
nance Ministry. A Yomiuri poll shows that more than half of those re- 
sponding favor “cuts in defense spending” as the primary means for 
effecting the needed budget retrenchment. This compares to a similar 
number who oppose reducing social welfare expenditures for the same 
purpose.?? 

Ambassador Mansfield supports Prime Minister Suzuki’s somewhat 
angry response to charges that Japan is getting a “free ride” in defense, 
citing figures to show that if the Japanese defense budget were calculated 
on the same base as those in the U.S. and NATO forces—to include pen- 
sions and survivors benefits—“ Japan’s budget would come pretty close to 
1.2 percent of the GNP rather than one percent.”?> As to the treaty being 
“one-sided,” the ambassador stated: “We have the use of bases and air- 
fields . . . at no cost to us. We have the Japanese appropriating $1 billion 
per year for the upkeep of U.S. forces. ... If we didn’t have the security 
arrangement with Japan, where would our forward bases ... be lo- 
cated ?””24 


Japan-Western Economic Relations: As the year began, Japan was es- 
timating an overall trade deficit of $6 billion for the year. It was also hoping 
that trade and economic relations would not be caught in either of two poten- 
tial traps—protectionism or questions of defense expenditures,” As Japan’s 
balance of trade shifted $13 billion dollars upward to a $7 billion overall 
surplus, and after predicted deficits vis à vis Europe and the U.S. were trans- 
formed into surpluses of $10 billion and $15 billion, respectively, avoiding 
the traps became more difficult. 

The temptation of Japan’s trading partners to heap the blame on 
Japan is high. In reality, of course, the domestic conditions of each par- 
ticipant are a factor. The American recession, with its excessively high 
interest rates, and the general lack of growth in Europe, must be consid- 
ered, but so also must the fact that Japan’s own growth was almost com- 
pletely fueled by exports. i 

It is often forgotten that Japanese firms may also suffer from “unfair 
competition” and seek government relief. The Japanese aluminum indus- 
try has been gradually declining in its ability to compete with imports 
from the U.S. In 1980 Japan produced over one million tons of alumi- 
num ingots for domestic use while 860,000 tons were imported, one- 
fourth from the U.S. In 1981 the figures reversed, leading to demands to 
protect the industry through quotas and/or tariffs. The solution proposed 
by the Ministry of International Trade and Industry would clearly dis- 
criminate against spot purchases of American supplies and favor imports 
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from overseas smelters owned, partially or completely, by Japanese inves- 
tors.?¢ 

Meanwhile, Japan was filing a protest with the U.S. government 
because the Japanese company Fujitsu had not been awarded a contract 
by American Telephone and Telegraph for fiber optics in spite of being 
the low bidder. It was said that American congressmen had applied pres- 
sures to use U.S. contractors because they had information showing that 
Nippon Telegraph and Telephone continued to be reluctant to allow for- 
eign firms to obtain its procurement contracts, in spite of an agreement 
finally arrived at a year ago.” 

Such skirmishes are part of an overall competitive pattern, which 
currently favors Japan, as it has for several years. The year 1981 has 
been particularly hard on Japan’s trade partners in Europe and America. 
What has really created tensions is that Japanese exports increased 
throughout the year while imports from these partners declined. For in- 
stance, October exports rose 13.5% from the year before, but imports de- 
clined 7.2% and the resulting surplus was more than $2 billion for that 
one month. 

The European Community began a program of monitoring the in- 
flows of key import items—automobiles, color TVs and tubes, and ma- 
chine tools—whereupon Japan agreed to restrain exports. A visiting 
Japanese business delegation was told in October by the vice president of 
the EC Commission that its members were close to the limits of tolerance 
and claimed that Europe was doing far more than Japan to keep markets 
open. He requested the visitors to use their influence to (1) open Jap- 
anese markets further, particularly to capital goods; (2) restrain concen- 
trated export drives; and (3) step up “industrial cooperation.”?* 
Yoshihiro Inayama, the president of the Federation of Economic Organi- 
zations (Keidanren) and head of the mission to the EC, did report the 
warnings, including the charge that Japan was “exporting unemploy- 
ment.” He urged the Prime Minister to take prompt action to ease the 
tensions with Europe.”° 

In spite of its commitment to free trade, the Reagan administration 
warned Japan in a letter delivered November 16 that its “official view” 
was that the swelling trade surplus had become a serious political prob- 
lem threatening bilateral relations. The letter included (for the first time) 
a set of proposals to correct the imbalance as follows: (1) the elimination 
of tariffs on 29 items; (2) long-term solutions, not quick fixes; and (3) 
elimination of nontariff barriers by simplifying standards and test pro- 
cedures, and customs clearance procedures. The Japanese expressed re- 
lief that the proposals were directed towards expansion rather than 
restriction of bilateral trade.°*° 

Prior to the aggressive pressures from its Western partners, Japan 
had taken the attitude that little could be done. As late as September, 
Finance Minister Michio Watanabe was working on the premise that the 
trade surplus was due to decreases in imports, which in turn derived from 
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a slow economy, which was in turn due to a high (for Japan) discount 
rate of 6.25%, which resulted from the high interest rates in the U.S. 
Therefore, it was really an American problem. He concluded that it was 
still unclear how long the trade surplus would continue, and therefore no 
steps would be taken immediately to resolve the problem.! 

Now, however, it was reported that Prime Minister Suzuki will be 
submitting a bill in January 1982 to take care of the nontariff barriers 
embedded in law. Meanwhile, administrative procedures have already 
been revised to shorten inspection periods or eliminate unnecessary ones. 
Suzuki promised either a total abolition or partial relaxation of such bar- 
riers in a meeting on November 26 with visiting former Vice President 
Walter Mondale. He told Mondale that there would be a complete re- 
view of the problem at the vice-ministerial level and, in addition, foreign 
companies would be invited to provide specific complaints.*? 

Although the government rejected outright the lowering of tariffs on 
farm goods, some movement occurred to increase a variety of imports 
from aircraft to glutinous rice. Most of the problems, however, were put 
over until the new cabinet was chosen at the end of November. A compre- 
hensive solution anticipated by one Japanese critic included four steps: 
(1) the removal of nontariff barriers; (2) the restraint of certain exports to 
particular markets; (3) the promotion of investment and transfer of tech- 
nology; and (4) the search for more manufactured goods to be imported. 


Domestic Affairs 


The Economy: The slight decline in the domestic portion of the economy 
is matched by a small downward trend in middle class consciousness among 
the people, but 80% still perceive themselves as middle class. The downturn 
has been attributed to a slowdown in the growth of real income (which actu- 
ally declined slightly in 1980) and the continued inability to obtain satisfac- 
tory housing.** The real growth of GNP was predicted to be 5.1%, up from 
3.8% in 1980, but, as noted above, the increase was primarily due to exports 
during a year of sluggish domestic demand. Unemployment rose to 2.27%— 
high for Japan. The yen was stronger than the year before but fell as low as 
250 yen per dollar and generally hovered around 230, greatly contributing to 
the strength of exports over imports. Inflation decreased once more from the 
pressures of the oil crises to only 4%, and wage settlements in the spring 
offensive easily outpaced the increased cost of living at an average 7.7%. 
With trade in the black by $7 billion and the discount rate at 6.25%, Japan 
had clearly managed to overcome its own slight recession. 

The government deficit was the one dark spot in the economy and 
potentially the source for future difficulties. To Kozo Yamamura, a Uni- 
versity of Washington professor, Japan seems to be entering a period of 
high social welfare spending and high deficits. In fact, Japan is number 
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one in the world, averaging about $50 billion in deficits for each of the 
past five years and in 1978 exceeding the combined deficits of the United 
States, West Germany, and Great Britain. His analysis of Japan’s eco- 
nomic future is pessimistic, in contrast to others, who predict Japan will 
surpass the U.S. in per capita GNP by 1990.3 The obvious question, 
then, is why does Japan with its much higher relative deficit than the 
United States have less than 5% inflation and such a low discount rate? 
The answer, according to Philip Trezise, is that the government is not 
competing for scarce savings to borrow, which would not be true if the 
people suddenly stopped saving and started spending, as the government 
claims it wants them to do in order to stimulate imports.” This tenuous 
economic situation is the prime motivator behind administrative reform, 
to be discussed below 


Administrative Reform: The key political action during the year was the 
passage on November 27 of a special administrative bill, the first step in a 
series of proposals to be presented by the Second Administrative Research 
Council, headed by Keidanren Honorary Chairman Toshio Doko. The final 
report is scheduled for March 1983. Unlike the first council appointed by 
Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda in 1962, the recommendations are being taken 
seriously, Prime Minister Suzuki publicly staking his “political life” on his 
support for the drastic changes to be proposed in the operation of government 
and the use of public funds. 

Suzuki may not be facing the same level of problem as his counter- 
parts in the United States and Great Britain, but the resistance to specific 
reforms is. probably as great, as is support for the general principle that 
something must be done. One author has compared Japan’s living habits 
over the past few years to a “family enjoying a 500,000 yen life style on a 
300,000 yen salary.” The result on the national level is debt in outstand- 
ing government bonds at the end of fiscal year 1981 on March 31, 1982 of 
82 trillion yen or $360 billion.?” Within that debt Japan National Rail- 
ways alone accounts for about six trillion yen and is expected to add more 
than one trillion yen per year unless checked in some way——more if the 
various new lines on the Shinkansen (bullet trains) are built as so many 
LDP Diet members desire. “Subsidies” (known as “entitlements” in the 
U.S.) account for 31% of the general account budget and provide funds 
for “specific purposes” of a local government, an individual, or a private 
group. Agricultural subsidies are particularly important to the reelection 
of LDP Diet members. 

Council Chairman Doko’s specific complaints that led him to accept 
the assignment are typical of businessmen. When businesses were forced 
to retrench following the oil crisis of 1972, government programs ex- 
panded and salaries increased. When the crisis eased, “pump priming” 
by government continued, and, rather than cut the new services, taxes 
were increased in the 1981 fiscal year. Local government employee sal- 
aries run as much as 30% higher than national counterparts. Irreg- 
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ularities and improprieties occur regularly in the accounts and among the 
employees of government corporations. Government interference tends to 
sap the vitality of the private sector.*® 

Not every one agrees that a special reform program is necessary or 
likely to succeed if adopted. One Tokyo University economist argues that 
while the government bureaucracy is not as efficient as it could be, it is 
far better than most and in proportion to population about one-half the 
average of western governments. The government’s share of GNP is only 
30%, significantly less than in other western nations. The tax burden is 
also the lowest among comparable nations and the national debt is not 
having an impact on the economy that would invite inflation, depress pri- 
vate investment, or raise taxes. Reform is always needed, but it should be 
moderate and tied to very specific sectors. He fears that the Council is 
operating without a guiding philosophy of the public good to be served by 
the review of financial and administrative practices.*? 

The Council presented its first set of recommendations in June and 
July, the Cabinet considered them in August, and the government pre- 
sented the set of 36 bills as a single omnibus bill to a special session of the 
Diet in late September. The bill reduced the budget of 47 trillion yen by 
about 5%. The targets of the cuts included pension and welfare payments, 
public works projects, excessive child allowances, classroom size limits of 
40 students, numbers and salary levels of local and national public em- 
ployees, and assistance to private universities. The bills also require the 
consideration of turning over government corporations to the private sec- 
tor and reconsideration of Shinkansen lines. Unlike the Reagan program, 
tax rates were not to be altered until the program’s effect had become 
clear. 

Support for the approved program came from the business world, 
the LDP, the DSP, Domei, Komeito, and the NLC. Opposition came 
from the JSP, JCP, and the public sector Sohyo unions. Public employees 
and local governments seemed to be taking the brunt of the first wave of 
reforms. The JSP and JCP were concerned that the reforms were more 
for the benefit of business than the people at large, with welfare and 
education being the special targets. 

The strategy for passage included not only making it an omnibus bill 
but also the appointment of a special ad hoc committee on administrative 
reform in each house of the Diet, thus avoiding stalling tactics on each 
separate bill in several committees. The bill was placed under the direc- 
tion of perennial candidate for prime minister and Director-General of 
the Administrative Management Agency Yasuhiro Nakasone, with Tan- 
aka faction leader Shin Kanemaru as chairman of the lower house com- 
mittee and former Finance Minister Noboru Takeshita in charge of the 
LDP study committee. A cabinet reshuffle was promised after passage of 
the bill. Although the special session had to be extended 11 days, the 
strategy worked and Japan’s first administrative reform program is 
under way. 
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Cabinet and LDP Politics: There is nothing more political than the an- 
nual cabinet turnover. Inasmuch as no elections were held in 1981, factional 
activity centered on holding or expanding an advantage in the new cabinet in 
preparation for the selection of party president in 1982. The decline of party 
membership from 1.5 million members in 1980 to only 300,000 or so in Sep- 
tember 1981 is not a sign of declining public support but rather that the 
party primary has been dismantled as a means of choosing the president. The 
wrong person was the likely winner in such a structure. Toshio Komoto had 
recruited over one million members in 1979, leading the Fukuda, Suzuki, 
and Tanaka factions to come out for “reform” of the procedure. These three 
factions are the principal backers of the Suzuki leadership and the cabinet. It 
was originally anticipated that Suzuki would become an interim leader and 
serve but one two-year term. His weaknesses in foreign affairs became evi- 
dent early in the year at the Washington summit. His specialty has also been 
to conciliate and coordinate domestic and political issues. The handling of the 
administrative reform bill and party balance gave new and extended life to 
the Suzuki administration. 

The Suzuki plan is to play off each of the long line of potential suc- 
cessors. Toshio Komoto and Yasuhiro Nakasone are veteran faction lead- 
ers who have been waiting to take a turn as prime minister, but both have 
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in his original cabinet and assigned each a sensitive issue to handle— 
Nakasone, as noted above, the administrative reform program, and 
Komoto, as Director of the Economic Planning Agency, the problem of 
trade relations with western nations and the large trade surplus. Each 
has the opportunity to lay claim to leadership if he succeeds, but mean- 
while is behind Suzuki instead of on the attack. Both continued in the 
new cabinet. In addition, each of the six so-called new leaders (Miyaza- 
wa and Tanaka [not to be confused with the former Prime Minister] from 
the Suzuki faction, Takeshita from the Tanaka faction, Nakagawa from 
his own faction, Watanabe from his own newly formed faction, and Abe 
from the Fukuda faction) was placed in a fairly responsible cabinet or 
party position for “further training.” ‘Thus not one of the challengers will 
be able to organize against Suzuki in 1982, making very likely the contin- 
uation of his leadership for two more years. Furthermore, the Suzuki 
administration’s public acceptance was very high (for Japan) after one 
year in office, with 46% of those polled “supporting” and only 39% “op- 
posing.”’*? 

The new cabinet was born on November 30 and was a model of 
intraparty balance. The Tanaka and Fukuda factions obtained 4 cabinet 
positions each, the Suzuki, Nakasone, and Komoto factions 3 each, un- 
affiliated groups 2, and the new Watanabe faction one. The “big three” 
controlled the key party positions: the Tanaka faction the secretary gen- 
eral position, the Fukuda faction the chairmanship of the Executive 
Council, and the Suzuki faction the chairmanship of the Policy Affairs 
Research Council. 
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Opposition Parties: The trend towards joint opposition efforts was re- 
versed during the ycar as Komeito moved further toward the center in its 
defense policy changes and support of the administrative reform program. 
Chairman Takeiri visited South Korea in September and returned a sup- 
porter of the new Chun government. The support groups of the Komeito and 
DSP—the Soka Gakkai and Domei, respectively—similarly moved toward 
each other by agreeing to meet regularly for the purpose of promoting a 
centrist political movement.*! The other two moderate opposition parties also 
moved to work together by forming the New Liberal Club-Democratic 
Federation as a 13-member Diet group out of the NLC and SDF. 

The JSP and JCP thus became the only true opposition parties, each 
acting alone, although the JSP was theoretically still allied with the 
Komeito until one or the other made the break formal. The JSP con- 
tinued on a downward path as the key Tokyo branch split into two parts, 
symbolic of the division throughout the party between the Socialism Soci- 
ety (Shakaishugi Kyokai) and all those opposed to this Marxist-oriented 
faction. The debate over the “road to socialism” was heavy and unre- 
solved. With Chairman Ichio Asukata failing even to hold his own Tokyo 
branch together, he became vulnerable to challenge in the elections sched- 
uled for December. Two challengers came forward, both from the right 
wing of the party. 


Conclusions 


After a shaky beginning, the Suzuki government was able to meet 
the challenges from overseas and to begin resolving domestic problems, 
short of a complete restructuring of the economy. Domestically, Japan 
stepped away from a deficit-ridden welfare state and moved back toward 
what one critic termed a “welfare society.” Government promised to be- 
come smaller through administrative reforms, with fewer intrusions into 
business—both foreign and domestic. The LDP, under the continued 
domination of the older generation, remained in firm control of the gov- 
ernment, while the opposition was less united than ever. As for the aver- 
age Japanese, life was not too bad. 


TA W. Farnsworth is Professor of Government, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
tah. 
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VIETNAM IN 1981: BITING THE BULLET 


Douglas Pike 


THE YEAR 1981 for the people of the Socialist Republic 
of Vietnam (SRV) was bleak but singularly uneventful compared to re- 
cent years. The society seemed to be in a holding pattern, and the only 
discernible trend of events was what might be called a leveling off—in the 
decline of food production, in the intensity of the Kampuchean war, and 
in anxiety over Chinese neighbors.' Even so, Vietnam’s condition was 
gloomy and precipitous all year long, and the only good news for the 
average Vietnamese was that life did not get appreciably worse. 


Government and Politics 


Had any blockbuster developments in Vietnam occurred during the 
year, they probably would have involved the Politburo, that 17-man com- 
bine that has run Vietnam in such an unquestioned and unquestioning 
fashion for such a long time.” This, however, was not the case. 

The Vietnamese government, as distinct from Vietnamese Commu- 
nist Party rule, did undergo considerable institutional change in 1981. It 
began with the unveiling of the long-delayed new Constitution, commu- 
nist Vietnam’s third, followed by National Assembly elections, then by 
the promulgation of the legislation that legally established the new gov- 
ernment.3 

The Third Constitution is said to resemble the Soviet model, much 
as the Second Constitution was said to emulate the Chinese way of gov- 
ernment and the First Constitution to have drawn some of its philosophic 
underpinnings from the U.S. Constitution or at least the writings of 
Thomas Jefferson. However, in each instance the parallel is somewhat 
forced. 

Within the existing system, the National Assembly—working with 
the chief mass organization, the Fatherland Front—exists chiefly to mobi- 
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lize and harness political energies within the society. This process seeks to 
motivate and activate the population, not directly but through a host of 
overlapping social movements. This task is more central and fundamental 
to the National Assembly than are the normal functions, such as approv- 
ing legislation. The National Assembly is not directly involved either in 
debate over policy or in legislative activity that might improve govern- 
mental administration, and this denial of responsibility is perhaps one 
reason why the system does not work well. The new Constitution seeks to 
change this, not by granting the National Assembly increased decision- 
making authority, but by restructuring both Assembly and State organi- 
zation. The Third Constitution creates what is termed a “collective” 
leadership in the form of a more powerful steering committee of the Na- 
tional Assembly, called a Council of State, which in effect is a mini- or 
semi-legislature permanently in session. This institutionalizes what has 
been the philosophic concept for the State since the death of Ho Chi 
Minh in 1969 and for the Party since its founding in 1930. 

The new National Assembly chairman is the long-time chairman of 
the now-defunct National Liberation Front (or Viet Cong), Nguyen Huu 
Tho, a man without significant power. Under him is a nine-person vice- 
chairman element and seven standing committees. The National Assem- 
bly is in session only periodically, usually twice a year for a week each 
time. In the interim, affairs are in the hands of the newly formed Council 
of State, headed by Truong Chinh—age 76, chief ideologue, formerly 
something of a Maoist in his thinking—whose appointment appears to be 
a promotion, but who was also a choice designed not to upset the present 
power balance. The Council of State has four vice-chairmen, seven mem- 
bers, and a secretary-general. There are three Politburo members 
(Truong Chinh, Le Thanh Nghi, and General Chu Huy Man) in the 
Council but none in the vice-chairman/standing committee system of the 
National Assembly. 

The remainder of the new national-level state structure, announced 
July 4, consists of a Council of Ministers, a sort of super-cabinet labeled 
“the highest administrative organ of the State” and headed by Prime 
Minister Pham Van Dong, age 75, with eight vice-chairmen and a secre- 
tary-general.* Under the Council of Ministers are 26 cabinet officers and 
ministries, and eight State commissions. These are essentially unchanged 
from past governments. 

Parallel to the Council of Ministers is the all-powerful National De- 
fense Council, supreme military authority in Hanoi, chaired by Truong 
Chinh, with a vice chairman and three other members,’ two of them gen- 
erals. Also parallel to the Council of Ministers but of much less actual 
power are the Supreme People’s Court headed by chief justice Pham 
Hung® and the Supreme People’s Organ of Control with Tran Le as 
Chief Procurator, these two being the top of the judicial hierarchy. Fi- 
nally, as a political gesture to ethnic minorities in Vietnam (about 5% of 
the population), there is the five-person Nationalities Council.’ 
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When these changes in the State structure were under way early in 
the year, word filtered out of Hanoi that they were to be accompanied by 
major changes in the Party structure, that there were to be retirements 
and replacements in the Politburo, with General Vo Nguyen Giap and 
Prime Minister Pham Van Dong departing. The leadership probably 
intended such changes, but they did not take place. Once again it appears 
that the aging Politburo moved to begin the co-optative process of recon- 
stituting Party leadership, only to draw back in fear of what would hap- 
pen to the fragile factional balance of power if this Pandora’s box were 
opened. 

Personnel changes in modest numbers did take place in the State and 
Party during the year, but these were technical reshuffles or minor adjust- 
ments of power. Truong Chinh was considered to have solidified his polit- 
ical position if not enhanced his status as a result of the National 
Assembly restructuring. To Huu, age 61, was judged to have strength- 
ened his political position, based on the fact that he was co-equal to Le 
Duan in the delegation that visited Moscow to talk foreign aid with the 
USSR officials in September, and that he was chosen to deliver the pres- 
tigious National Day address the same month.’ At this writing, many 
unanswered questions exist about the current state of the intra-Politburo 
political scene. Some of these probably will be answered when the Fifth 
Party Congress convenes, now scheduled for March 1982.!° 

Actions to complete the creation of the new government continued 
throughout the remainder of the year. National Assembly elections on 
April 26 filled 538 seats, of which only 75 were contested. The new Sev- 
enth National Assembly met on June 25, approved its slate of new offi- 
cials, promulgated the laws establishing the new government, and 
ordered elections for the three-month period from September through 
November to choose members for the village- and ward-level Peoples’ 
Councils. 


The Domestic Scene 


The socioeconomic malaise that increasingly has afflicted Vietnam in 
recent years continued to rag at the society during 1981. This malaise 
centers on what was once North Vietnam, and while it affects the entire 
population, north and south, its chief significance is its effect on the Party 
leadership and cadre structure. 

The major cause of this malaise is the failed economic system, that is, 
the demonstrated inability of the economic arrangement to raise material 
living standards or even to maintain present inadequate ones. By any 
economic index one cares to employ, Vietnam today is in worse economic 
shape than it was during the darkest days of the war. The worst aspect of 
this is on the farm and commune. Grain shortfall this year will be at least 
12% and possibly as high as 15%—which will not even meet the 1500 
calories a day considered to be subsistence level. The 1981 crop is ex- 
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pected to be an improvement over the 15-20% shortfall of the past seven 
years, but even so, the stark fact remains that Vietnam cannot feed itself 
and has no prospect of doing so in the foreseeable future. 

Other economic activity was equally discouraging. Vietnam is on the 
socialist world dole and will remain there—for food, oil, fertilizer, raw 
materials and, of course, weapons and military hardware. The SRV 
needs about $11 billion a year—its national budget—to keep going, half 
of which must go to the armed forces. This is the rock-bottom figure; it 
cannot be generated locally but involves a deficit that must be made up by 
the USSR. 

Exactly how much money the USSR put into Vietnam during the 
year has been, unlike past years, a matter of considerable debate among 
Hanoi watchers. The range in economic aid is fixed at $1-2 billion while 
the military aid estimate is even wider, from $250 million to $2 billion. 
Probably it is a safe estimate that the total for 1981 is about $2 billion, 
two-thirds economic and one-third military. Projections for 1982 are even 
more risky, but there does seem to be a trend of more economic aid and 
less military aid. 

But the source of the malaise is not only material, it also is the prod- 
uct of socio-psychological factors. In the years since 1976, when postwar 
plans were so euphorically unveiled, Vietnam has been pummeled by one 
catastrophe after another, many of them self-induced. Hopes and expec- 
tations have constantly been dashed and leadership promises have gone 
unfulfilled year after year. The resultant postwar ennui, a nearly univer- 
sal national loss of spirit, has caused a loss of public confidence and, even 
worse, an erosion of self-confidence among Party cadres and members. 

The results of this have been many. Foremost has been the extraordi- 
nary exodus of Vietnamese, overland and by boat, legally and illegally. 
To date some 600,000 have fled Vietnam, a third of them Chinese. ‘The 
departure rate in 1981 averaged about 6,000 a month, peaking at 15,000 
in May. The total for the year was expected to be about 75,000, down 
slightly from the 1980 figure of 76,000. There was no end to the exodus 
in sight. 

Another manifestation has been the continual intolerance and mean 
spirit exhibited by Hanoi for the South. Vengeance in breaking the social 
system in 1975 perhaps was understandable if not excusable, but to per- 
sist in keeping the wounds of war open in 1981 is not. Southerners—at 
least 30,000 of them—continue to be held in reeducation camps, some for 
the seventh year; the New Economic Zone Program is pressed even in 
uninhabitable regions; one “cultural purity” campaign follows another, 
ostensibly directed against “decadence” but often aimed at traditional in- 
digenous southern culture. The Politburo still thinks of the South as the 
enemy. 

Finally, there is the Party’s loss of moral authority that tends to de- 
stroy faith in the system to improve things. From this follows a general 
indifference towards the idea of making a significant contribution to—or 
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even cooperating with—the Party-State effort. To all this despair, the Pol- 
itburo blandly replies that it is entirely the fault of China and the imperi- 
alists. It can count itself fortunate that the malaise among the Vietnamese 
people manifests itself in lethargic resignation, and not in some more vol- 
atile expression. 


War in Kampuchea 


Vietnam’s invasion of Kampuchea, launched three years ago, did not 
go well from the start and failed utterly to meet the original timetable of 
six months to break the back of Pol Pot’s Democratic Kampuchea. Opti- 
mism persisted, however, until early in 1981, when realization finally 
settled in that Vietnam was in a long tunnel of protracted conflict in Kam- 
puchea. Throughout the year, adjustments were made accordingly. 

The Vietnamese face two tasks in Kampuchea: first, to end the mili- 
tary resistance, or, in their terminology, pacify the country; second, to 
create a viable political and governmental entity out of the Heng Samrin 
regime, which also involves building from virtually nothing a new Khmer 
communist movement. Given sufficient time and energy, Hanoi even- 
tually may be able to reduce the level of guerrilla resistance to a tolerable 
level, but until it makes concessions to Khmer nationalism, it can never 
create a viable government out of the People’s Republic of Kampuchea. 

There are three forces in the field in Kampuchea—the DK, the 
PRK, and the so-called third force—none of which can prevail in the 
foreseeable future. Obviously, what is required under such circumstances 
is some new governing structure acceptable to all three, and to interested 
outsiders. 

Finding themselves on the defensive in Kampuchea—in political 
terms—Vietnamese diplomats in proper fashion took to the offensive dur- 
ing the year. Especially within the region, they conducted a spirited cam- 
paign in the name of peace in Indochina. The tone was set at an 
Indochina foreign ministers’ conference in Ho Chi Minh city in late Jan- 
uary.'! Kampuchea, the foreign ministers declared, was mainly the fault 
of China, although ASEAN countries and the United States shared some 
of the blame. Vietnam stood for peace and stability, but was constantly 
being thwarted in its efforts to achieve this. The solution, they declared, 
was a tandem conference to negotiate a new arrangement: first would 
come a “regional” conference, meaning the Indochinese states of Viet- 
nam, Laos, Kampuchea (the PRK), and the ASEAN countries, but not 
China (apparently not considered part of the region); then would come an 
“enlarged international conference” to put the world community’s stamp 
of approval on whatever had been decided at the first conference. The 
statement was short on substantive specifics. Hanoi intimated then and 
throughout the year that with respect to ASEAN’s chief concern—con- 
tinued Vietnamese military occupation of Kampuchea—it would be will- 
ing to withdraw at least some PAVN troops from Kampuchea if Thailand 
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first ended sanctuary for Khmer guerrillas in Thailand, a proposal tanta- 
mount to suggesting that Thailand and Vietnam join forces in war 
against the Khmer insurgents. 

Meanwhile, at the front, Vietnamese generals—in tacit acknowl- 
edgement of their bogged-down condition—sought to reduce the strain of 
war by deploying their 200,000 troops in a less aggressive, more tenable 
pattern.!? The general design of military operations was to cut losses and 
reduce the cost Vietnam was paying in Kampuchea in lives and treasure. 
There were more road patrols and fewer military sweeps into the risky 
Cardamom mountains, more static guarding of towns and less guerrilla 
bashing. Emphasis was on keeping open the major lines of communica- 
tion while ignoring the remote backwater areas. The campaign in Kam- 
puchea was deliberately drawn out in time. 


Foreign Relations 


Vietnam’s external affairs continued to be dominated by the USSR 
during 1981, a dominance born of Vietnamese dependence on Moscow 
for food, oil, and weapons of war. The link-up of Moscow and Hanoi, in 
geopolitical terms, has now become a military alliance in all but name. It 
is both cause and effect of the cold war between Vietnam and China, and 
will last at least as long as the dependence continues. The USSR to date 
has been fairly restrained in taking advantage of Vietnamese dependency. 
In military terms, it is using Vietnam as a surveillance base headquarters 
and as port of call for its navy. 

There was much Vietnamese-Soviet public intimacy during the year. 
Le Duan led a Party delegation to Moscow in March for the 26th CPSU 
Congress and, with To Huu as co-chairman, returned with a delegation 
in September. In June and July, the SRV and USSR signed a series of 
economic and trade agreements'? which had the net effect of integrating 
the Vietnamese economy further into the socialist world system. 

The new agreements closely gear Vietnamese and Soviet economic 
planning and involve some 100 ongoing and 40 new major Soviet eco- 
nomic projects. SRV indebtedness to the socialist world now comes to 
some $3 billion, which draws some $250 million in annual interest 
charges.'* Although short of food, Vietnam agreed during the year to ship 
larger quantities of fruit and vegetables to Soviet Asia. 

The September aid talks in Moscow involved Premier Brezhnev at 
one point and reportedly were acrimonious. Le Duan’s objective in the 
sessions was to obtain assurances of a reliable flow of aid money during 
the full course of the present Five Year Plan. Reportedly the USSR coun- 
tered with the requirement for settlement in Kampuchea, such as token 
withdrawal of PAVN troops. Le Duan’s public statements during the visit 
skirted the issue, taking note of virtually every topic except a Kam- 
puchean settlement. 

The Hanoi foreign relations event of the year was the UN Interna- 
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tional Conference on Kampuchea in New York on July 13-18, attended 
by 93 nations (79 delegates, 14 observers) but not by the SRV or the 
USSR.'5 The conference accomplished nothing concrete—nor did anyone 
expect it to—and, on balance, was something of a diplomatic coup for 
China and, to some extent, the ASEAN nations. If it did not enhance DK 
prestige, it solidified its international position. 

The conference began by considering an ASEAN draft proposal for 
resolving the Kampuchean problem. It called for disarmament of all war- 
ring factions in Kampuchea and simultaneous withdrawal of all Viet- 
namese military forces, and the establishment of a temporary governing 
arrangement with the eventual formation of a new government through 
free and supervised elections. This was not acceptable to China, which 
wanted Vietnamese troop withdrawal to precede all other changes. The 
Chinese position was fairly candid. It amounted to the argument that, 
bléody-handed as he was, Pol Pot was the most effective opposition to the 
Vietnamese now in the field and nothing must be done to diminish the 
pressure he could put an PAVN. The counter argument was that Pol Pot 
and the DK were an anathema, and that it was both a moral and strategic 
error to associate with such butchers. Morality vs. realism in foreign af- 
fairs collided head-on in New York, and morality lost. In any event, the 
conference had no significant effect on the reality of the war in Kam- 
puchea. 

In other foreign affairs during the year, Hanoi unrelentingly pressed 
on in its cold-war confrontation with China. There were repeated border 
incidents during the year, some with casualties, according to the Viet- 
namese. Verbal assaults continued. As part of its campaign, Hanoi 
pressed Beijing to reopen the bilateral talks broken off in 1979 (originally 
opened following the border war of February-March 1979). A formal 
note went to China on June 13, 1981 and was rejected. The Hanoi press 
periodically carried round-ups of reports on Chinese border incursions 
and other provocations, portraying Vietnam as patient and long-suffer- 
ing, the Chinese as totally unreasonable. 

Hanoi also continued its on-again, off-again campaign of diplomatic 
maneuver against ASEAN countries, wooing some, threatening some, at- 
tempting to drive wedges. The war of nerves against Thailand continued, 
but at a lower level of intensity. 

There were also tentative gestures toward the United States indicat- 
ing that the two sides could conceivably move towards a new round of 
direct dialogue. Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach in a June 24 inter- 
view with AFP said, “We are still prepared to normalize our relations 
with the U.S. This is in the interest of our two nations.” He added that 
there were no signs that this would take place in the near future, the same 
judgment arrived at in Washington. General press treatment of the new 
Reagan administration was only mildly hostile; typical was the Quan Doi 
Nhan Dan commentary that “Reagan is hardly better than Carter.” 16 

On balance, Vietnamese foreign relations remained on dead center 
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during the year, still isolated and virtually friendless. Within the region, 
there is no one it can trust or depend upon—and even within the socialist 
world, only Cuba seems genuinely friendly while the USSR increasingly 
indicates that it has come to regard Vietnam as another cross it must bear, 
along with Poland and Afghanistan. 

It was a gloomy year for Vietnam and the prospects at year’s end 
were for more of the same. Nhan Dan’s National Day anniversary edi- 
torial candidly said it all: “No other country in the world has so many 
difficulties to struggle against as Vietnam. And in the years to come, new 
and bigger difficulties will have to be faced.” 


Douglas Pike is director of the Indochina Project in the Institute of East Asian Studies, 
University of California at Berkeley. 


NOTES 


1. Sources include FBIS; JPRS; talks with refugees and travelers from Viet- 
nam; Far Eastern Economic Review; Asia Record; occasional articles in Le Monde and 
the Japanese press. Basic documentation includes the text of the new Constitution, 
VNA December 19, 1980, and the VCP Ninth Plenum Resolution, VNA December 
29, 1980. 

2. The leaders of communist Vietnam are probably the longest lasting ruling 
group of any country on earth; with the exception of a few called by death, today’s 
rulers are the same men who founded the DRV in the struggle with the French follow- 
ing World War II. 

3. Text of the Council of Ministers’ law was promulgated July 14, 1981, 
signed by Truong Chinh. The law organizing the new National Assembly and Council 
of State appeared in Nhan Dan, July 17; text of the law organizing the new judicial 
system appeared in Nhan Dan on July 16. Further detail on the new government is 
found in Le Duan’s address to the 7th National Assembly, carried by Hanoi Domestic 
Service, July 25, 1981. See also the new Third Constitution. 

4. The vice chairmen are To Huu, Pham Hung, Vo Nguyen Giap, Huynh Tan 
Phat, Vo Chi Cong, Do Muoi, Nguyen Lam, and Tran Quynh. Secretary General is 
Dang Thi. 

5. Vice chairman is Pham Van Dong and the three members Pham Hung, Van 
Tien Dung, and To Huu. 

6. Not to be confused with Politburo member Pham Hung. 

7. Within the State apparatus many top-level personnel hold more than one 
position—e.g., Pham Hung holds three posts; General Van Tien Dung, Truong Chinh, 
To Huu, and Xuan Thuy each hold two. And the Party extensively permeates the State 
apparatus. All the dual posts noted above are held by Politburo members; the 13-man 
Council of State includes eight Politburo or Central Committee members; the five-man 
Nationa] Defense Council consists entirely of Politburo members; and only one of the 
ten members of the Council of Ministers is not Politburo or Central Committee. Of the 
84 positions in this upper structure, 58% are Politburo or Central Committee (and not 
one of these power holders is a woman). If the largely ceremonial offices are ex- 
cluded—the Nationalities Council and the vice chairman of the National Assembly— 
then Party control becomes even more pronounced, 49 out of 75 positions, or 65% 
Politburo or Central Committee. 
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8. Some Hanoi watchers had predicted a political battle in filling the post of 
Chairman of the Council of State, from among Pham Van Dong, Vo Nguyen Giap, and 
Le Duan. Possibly there was such a prospect and that was the reason Truong Chinh 
was chosen, a somewhat lesser figure acceptable to all. 

9. At 61, To Huu is the Politburo’s junior member. In the factional division 
between the ideologues and the pragmatists, he is considered to belong with the former, 
allied with if not a protegé of Truong Chinh. In part, this image may have been be- 
cause of his work over the years, in agit-prop activities, and in training and retraining 
Party cadres in the special Party school system, not because he particularly stressed 
doctrine in policy determination. His political constituency, to the extent he has one, is 
found among younger (that is 40-50 year-old) Party cadres. To Huu has a gentry 
background, was well-educated (by the French in Hue), and is considered to be a 
writer of some power, although in poetry and not in the production of original political 
thought. He was not regarded as a heavyweight in Politburo politics in the past; 
rather, he had the reputation of a patient, non-shrill manager of the elite communica- 
tion system. Indeed, his essential inoffensiveness may be the reason his star is rising. 

10. The VCP Central Committee held its 10th Plenary meeting in Hanoi Octo- 
ber 9-November 3, and postponed the Fifth Party Congress; it also drafted a Political 
Report and a Party Reorganization Report for lower echelons to discuss prior to the 
Congress. 

11. Hanoi VNA, January 28, 1981, carried reports on the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference including the “Conference Statement” and “Final Communique.” 

12. Vietnam now has the world’s. third largest army (after China and the 
USSR), according to the 1981 edition of Jane’s Armies of the World, with its standing 
army of one million plus two million in militia and para-military units. Jane’s carries 
the PAVN force in Kampuchea at 100,000 (vs. the Pentagon estimate of 150,000 to 
200,000); it fixes the PAVN force in Laos at 40,000 (vs. the Pentagon estimate of 
30,000 and the Chinese estimate of 60,000). The Laotian Army totals only about 
30,000; in addition there are some 6,000 Vietnamese civilian advisors in Lao govern- 
mental offices. 

13. Specifically four agreements were signed: the SRV-USSR Economic, Scien- 
tific and Technical Cooperation Agreement, for economic aid (July 24); the SRV- 
USSR 1981-85 Trade Agreement (July 30); Agreement to Coordinate Economic Plan- 
ning, 1981-85 (July 9); and the Joint SRV-USSR Continental Shelf Oil-Gas Explo- 
ration and Exploitation Enterprise Agreement (June 19). The first two of these were 
follow-ons of the aid and trade agreements signed in November 1978. 

14. Apparently as a means of reducing this debt, Vietnam is now dispatching 
large numbers of Vietnamese workers to the USSR, East Germany, and Bulgaria to 
work as laborers. Press reports during the year told of massive airlifts, with figures as 
high as 500,000, although a more realistic figure probably was 50,000 sent in 1981 
and an additional 100,000 to be dispatched during the rest of the current Five Year 
Plan. Workers get 40% of their pay, the remainder going to the coffers in Hanoi. Such 
movement of workers has been common in the past decade, but not in these numbers. 

15. Nor was the conference attended by the People’s Republic of Kampuchea, 
the Heng Samrin regime, whose invitation was blocked by China. Pol Pot’s Democratic 
Kampuchea and elements of the third force, Son Sann and Prince Sihanouk, also at- 
tended. 

16. Quan Doi Nhan Dan, December 30, 1980, editorial. 


KAMPUCHEA IN 1981: 
FRAGILE STALEMATE 


Timothy Carney * 


The Military Equation 


PROSPECTS FOR a political solution in Kampuchea, 
Khmer international representation, and problems of relief and refugee 
generation all turn on the military situation on the ground. Since its 
1978-79 dry season invasion and subsequent thrust across Kampuchea, 
the People’s Army of Vietnam (PAVN) has emphasized defense, built a 
rural infrastructure for its Phnom Penh creation, and provided security to 
develop institutions of the People’s Republic of Kampuchea (PRK). 

In early 1981 this meant ceding the initiative to the forces of Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea’s fugitive regime. Vietnamese troops pulled back 
smaller, distant units near the Thai-Khmer border and consolidated into 
larger garrisons closer to main roads. This afforded some propaganda 
advantage to the Khmer Rouge as PAVN in the process lifted its eighteen- 
month-long siege of Phnom Melai, south of the Thai border town of Ar- 
anyaprathet. That area had been a focus of the press since October 1979 
when tens of thousands of starving and diseased Khmer Rouge-controlled 
villagers, cadre, and troops stumbled across the frontier, precipitating the 
worldwide emergency effort that ultimately benefited all Khmer. Forces 
of the Khmer Rouge launched new attacks albeit at a moderate level: 
They hit the rail line from time to time; struck traffic on main highways, 
with particular success against Route 6, a main Vietnamese supply cor- 
ridor north of the Tonle Sap lake; and stepped up fighting in south- 
western Kampuchea. 

As the 1981 rainy season began at mid-year, military activity dipped, 
but smaller scale Khmer Rouge initiatives continued. Route 6 remained 


*The analysis and conclusions here are the author’s and not necessarily those of the 
United States government. 
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dangerous. to PAVN, who dared travel the highway between Kompong 
Thom and Siemreap only in well-protected convoy. In October, the 
claims of Democratic Kampuchea for its gains during the rainy season 
once again reflected gross exaggeration, both of the extent of their ac- 
tivities and the level of casualties they inflicted. Beneath the bombast, 
however, lay the truth that Khmer Rouge fighting has increased in every 
corresponding season since their desperate days of mid-late 1979. After 
almost no rainy season performance in 1979, action in the 1980 monsoon 
period had mainly included 10-man hit-and-run attacks, occasional am- 
bushes, and brief mortarings. In the dry season of 1979-80, the Khmer 
Rouge began to benefit from new supplies and equipment, improved com- 
munications, reorganized commands, and training. The next dry season, 
1980-81, they built on rainy season experiences and occasionally oper- 
ated in larger units, especially around Siem Reap and along Route 6. 
Throughout, the Khmer Rouge have extensively used anti-personnel 
mines, which have caused a majority of PAVN casualties. 

The Vietnamese, for their part, successfully kept main populated 
areas free of important resistance fighting. With the exception of the 
northeast shore of the Tonle Sap and scattered locations east into Kom- 
pong Cham, neither the Khmer Rouge nor the non-communists openly 
challenged Vietnamese/PRK control. PAVN, sometimes with PRK units, 
swept the Siem Reap area to try to keep Khmer Rouge forces off balance. 
Along the border small Vietnamese patrols reportedly forayed briefly into 
Thailand on reconnaissance operations. Hanoi did not repeat in 1981 the 
incursion of June 1980 that sent elements of two battalions against the 
border concentration and the Thai village of Ban Non Mak Mun. In the 
remote Cardamom mountains, on the southernmost Thai-Khmer border, 
Vietnamese and Khmer Rouge units fought sharp, small actions up the 
Me Toek river. 

The military value of the non-communist resistance remained small. 
Son Sann’s Khmer People’s National Liberation Front (KPNLF) pushed 
efforts to subvert the PRK’s civil and military bureaucracy. Regular de- 
nunciations of the KPNLF on Radio Phnom Penh bear witness to PRK 
uneasiness about the resistance Front’s potential. Despite generally ac- 
cepted KPNLF claims of more than nine thousand men under arms, the 
Front is not a major military threat. During the rainy season, the 
KPNLF’s southernmost base of Sok San probed Vietnamese posts and 
attacked the railroad, but the Front Headquarters at Ban Sangae was not 
operational. Chief of Staff Dien Del, a former senior officer of the Lon 
Nol and Sihanouk eras, described Ban Sangae troops as primarily defen- 
sive even after his widely reported receipt in April of a few thousand 
Chinese-made weapons. Neither ammunition nor foodstocks permitted a 
significantly higher level of action, he argued. 

Former Chief of State Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s representative In 
‘Tam arrived in Thailand in April with plans to make a real armed force 
out of the small MOULINAKA (Mouvement pour la Liberation Na- 
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tional du Kampuchea) band that had fallen on hard times with the death 
of its charismatic leader in August 1980. Travellers from the interior con- 
firmed that MOULINAKA, too, maintained a small net of contacts in- 
side, dating to its more active days of late 1979-80. Estimates of 
MOULINAKA strength varied from 750 to 1,500 men. 

By late October 1981, when the rains ended, the military strategy of 
all of the players was beginning to take shape for the coming dry season. 
The Khmer Rouge with an estimated 30,000-40,000 men were promis- 
ing to raise the level of fighting and hinted at the beginning of large unit 
actions, at least in western and northwestern Kampuchea. The Viet- 
namese had made efforts to flesh out units depleted by casualties, large- 
scale desertion, and disease, especially malaria. The PAVN had also 
reorganized, presumably to deal with its weaknesses of command and 
control and logistics. Travellers and refugees from the interior explained 
that PAVN used the waterways extensively because of deteriorating rainy 
season security on the highways and the rail line. 

Vietnam also seeks to change the character of the fighting by build- 
ing a large and active PRK military force. The mid-1980 decision to push 
the PRK role included accepting Soviet assistance in the training of PRK 
forces, despite Vietnamese unhappiness at an increasing Soviet role in 
Kampuchea. Khmer students went off to Soviet naval and air force train- 
ing at the end of 1980. “Civil” aviation received Soviet attention as well: 
On August 2, 1981, Lao radio carried a Soviet journalist’s impression of 
Lao and Khmer pilots at the Kiev Institute of Civil Aviation. Most ad- 
vanced military training, however, took place in Vietnam. By contrast, 
Vietnamese basic training moved into Kampuchea, probably to help con- 
trol desertions from training centers at home. 

An active appeal for enlistment in PRK forces began in early 1980, 
but this entirely voluntary effort had mixed success. By mid-1981 officials 
in provinces around Phnom Penh claimed to visitors that more men had 
volunteered than they needed. In Svay Rieng and Siem Reap, however, 
young men complained of efforts to coerce them into the army. Other 
areas took a census of unmarried men and women, but did not use it. 

As the rains began in 1981, the PRK armed forces assumed a some- 
what greater combat role. They had been relegated entirely to defense of 
key points. Organizationally, their infantry force structure expanded. 
One of the four mobile brigades became the 196 division, and some units 
apparently moved to hotter areas near Khmer Rouge concentrations in 
west-central Kampuchea. At about the same time, the third brigade at 
Siem Reap also began to assume a heightened combat role, operating 
jointly with Vietnamese units. Refugees described a strong recruitment 
effort underway in Siem Reap, which suggests that this brigade, too, may 
develop into a division. 

The improvement of PRK combat capability faces major difficulties. 
PRK units do not seem to have the spirit, leadership, or discipline needed 
to tackle even the KPNLF, much less the Khmer Rouge. Hanoi has al- 
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ready failed in both the First and Second Indochina Wars to establish a 
Khmer force oriented, if not loyal, to Vietnam. At the same time, the 
PRK army draws from the well of hatred and fear of Pol Pot and his 
“black (shirts),” as Khmer Rouge cadre are pejoratively known. The 
Vietnamese apparently are risking the development of a civil war in 
Kampuchea, thus taking pressure off their own troops while reaping in- 
ternational political gains by pointing to armed pursuit of Pol Pot by 
Khmer. Moreover, development of a genuine Khmer army may help the 
shaky legitimacy of Heng Samrin. 


internal Politics 


The Vietnamese effort to create new Khmer state, government, and 
party institutions peaked in the spring of 1981. On March 10 Phnom. 
Penh radio broadcast the draft constitution, and villagers shortly 
“elected” their hamlet committees. On May 1 National Elections picked 
117 of 148 candidates for a new National Assembly. Four days of meet- 
ings of the Fourth Party Congress ended May 29 with announcement of a 
Politburo and Central Committee of the “Revolutionary Party of the Peo- 
ple of Kampuchea (KPRP),” with Pen Sovan as General Secretary. The 
first plenary session of the National Assembly met June 24, and three 
days later Assembly Chairman Chea Sim signed the Constitution that 
Chairman of the State Council Heng Samrin then promulgated through- 
out the land. Leaders of the National Assembly, the Council of State, and 
the Council of Ministers took their oaths of office before fellow deputies 
the same day. 

This hasty contrivance revealed a number of flaws. The French press 
agency, AFP, noted on April 24 that the regime had violated its own 
election decree of March 18. The PRK announced candidates for the 
May 1 election only eleven days in advance of the vote; the law required 
fifteen days notice. When members of the Council of Ministers were an- 
nounced June 27, authorities were embarrassed to discover that the 
Chairman of the Committee to Control State Affairs, Sim Ka, did not 
have a seat in the Assembly and was therefore the only Minister without 
a constituency. The draft Constitution read March 10 had already under- 
gone numerous vicissitudes: Vietnamese advisors scrapped an original 
draft printed in 10,000 copies in 1980. The March 1981 draft bears the 
stamp of the December 1980 Vietnamese constitution in its state and gov- 
ernment structure and its emphasis on Indochinese solidarity. Although 
the March document had provided that the Chairman of the State Coun- 
cil would be Commander-in-Chief, the Constitution as promulgated 
eliminated this provision. Apparently in March Pen Sovan was slated to 
be Chairman of the State Council and needed to remain Commander-in- 
Chief, but in the succeeding three months, signals changed to move Heng 
Samrin in as chief of state. Pen Sovan became Head of Government.The 
PRK changed its Constitution to eliminate the mention of a Commander- 
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in-Chief. Abolishing the job reflected a Vietnamese-style of institutional 
reform as well as a slight shift in the political balance towards the former 
Khmer Rouge element of the leadership. 

The reason for the haste is not hard to find. Khmer resistance meet- 
ings were being reported in the press, raising the specter of a coalition of 
anti-Vietnamese forces. KPNLF leader Son Sann had met with the 
Prime Minister of Democratic Kampuchea, Khieu Samphan, at the end 
of January. Prince Sihanouk resumed political life February 8, by indi- 
cating to the wire service UPI his conditions to “head a government and a 
United Front against Vietnamese colonialism in Kampuchea.” Phnom 
Penh responded February 14 by broadcasting the news that a course for 
officials on local elections had opened in Kandal province. The PRK ra- 
dio also reported that a national congress of cadre had opened the same 
day to “adopt the constitution.” 

For longer-range control, the KPRP recognized the need to build the 
Party. In mid-1981 Politburo member Chea Soth told a visiting West- 
erner that the party had only 600-700 full and candidate party members. 
The number of “core,” i.e., non-party members of an organization that 
helps the party interface with the masses, he put at 3,000 nationwide. 
The core also forms the pool of candidates for party membership. The 
relatively few delegates to the party congress, 162, presumably all full 
party members although that is not confirmed, suggests the need to ex- 
pand. Finally, the party organization committee chairman told the first 
National Assembly session that its 117-member body had 81 party mem- 
bers, doubtless including candidate members, judging by the brief bio- 
graphical sketches published on pre-election posters. 

Vietnam’s overwhelming role shows clearly in its control over the 
Khmer party. Heng Samrin replaced an officially ailing Pen Sovan as 
General Secretary December 4. Analysts discounted the possibility of a 
coup against Sovan and other longtime associates of Vietnam from 
within. Most fixed on the Vietnamese, seen as removing him for having 
pro-Moscow sentiments. By year end, no one was telling the real story: 
no proof of illness was offered, but neither was an aura of crisis visible in 
Phnom Penh that would suggest wide-ranging political change. In the 
provinces, the unmistakable Vietnamese role included formal approval of 
applications of would-be party candidates. Candidates themselves must 
go to Vietnam for political training. On the national level, a Vietnamese 
politburo office in Phnom Penh probably determines policy within the 
Khmer Party. 

By late 1981 the shape of Vietnam’s apparatus in Kampuchea had 
become fairly clear. The Communist Party of Vietnam politburo office in 
Phnom Penh has subordinate units responsible for the Khmer govern- 
ment, both the capital city and the provinces. In the rural areas, civilian 
advisors from Vietnamese “‘sister” provinces work in Khmer provincial 
offices and services. Below the province level, however, special advisory 
teams from PAVN, usually commanded by a captain, operate at district 
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level. These units had a key role in picking candidates for local elections 
in the spring. They also have authority over the Khmer district, sub- 
district, and hamlet administrations, and contro] internal security and 
troop recruitment. 

Vietnamese control is a major reason for the flight of lower and mid- 
level PRK civil servants, who were interviewed in camps on the border 
throughout 1981. Many expressed alarm at the numbers of Vietnamese 
carpetbaggers profiting in petty trade in Phnom Penh. Former Viet- 
namese residents and their children have returned by the thousands to 
fish in the Tonle Sap. Vietnamese peasants along the border have tried to 
farm into Kampuchea, but so far local Vietnamese and Khmer authorities 
have rounded them up and sent them back to Tay Ninh or other home 
provinces. 


The Resistance Dimension 


Despite bravado from Hanoi and Phnom Penh, the prospect of coali- 
tion among Khmer resistance groups has added pressure. PRK Foreign 
Minister Hun Sen regularly lashes out at Sihanouk and Son Sann, both 
on the radio and, according to former cadre, in political meetings at the 
Ministry. Although Vietnamese expression is more circumspect, Hanoi 
portrays the non-communist leaders as Pol Pot in disguise. PRK commen- 
tary dismisses the possibility of union among three such different beasts. 

A coalition is being discussed. Prince Sihanouk’s reemergence into 
politics in February changed the rules in then ongoing contacts between 
the KPNLF and the Khmer Rouge. The Prince and his supporters enter- 
tained Khieu Samphan on March 10 in Pyongyang. The two reached 
little agreement although the Khmer Rouge leader told the press three 
days later that he believed a coalition might be set up by the end of the 
year. Nor did a meeting of Sihanouk and Son Sann in France on August 
3 produce substance. 

The next major step required the assistance of Thailand, Malaysia, 
and Singapore. To keep political momentum up after the July 13 Inter- 
national Conference on Kampuchea (see below), the three states strongly 
encouraged a resistance summit in Singapore. Prince Sihanouk, Son 
Sann, and Khieu Samphan signed a declaration of intent on September 4, 
expressing “the desire to form a coalition government of Democratic 
Kampuchea.” They established an Ad Hoc Committee to that end and 
supported relevant UN General Assembly resolutions and those of the 
July International Conference calling for Vietnamese withdrawal and a 
political solution in Kampuchea. Finally, they agreed to guard the secrecy 
of discussions and to avoid clashes between their troops. 

The Ad Hoc Committee met in Bangkok beginning September 11. 
In nine sessions ending November 14, the body came to an impasse. The 
Khmer Rouge insisted on a four-point approach that required (1) non- 
predominance of any faction; (2) a tripartite structure; (3) decision-mak- 
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ing by consensus; and (4) respect for DK institutions, which effectively 
meant an enlarged Standing Committee of the People’s Representative 
Assembly. Son Sann dropped his conditions for exile of major Khmer 
Rouge leaders, telling his followers it was a negotiating stand, but the 
KPNLF insisted that Son Sann control a functioning cabinet and that 
military supplies flow to them to build a “stick” that would enable them 
to enter the cage with the Khmer Rouge tiger. Sihanouk’s representative 
In Tam played a mediating role in the talks. 

Singapore broke the impasse created when, according to press re- 
ports, the KPNLF accepted the Khmer Rouge position, but withheld Son 
Sann’s participation. Prince Sihanouk told the press on November 20 that 
he would not participate if Son Sann did not. Singapore’s Deputy Prime 
Minister Rajaratnam visited Bangkok November 21-23, met with 
Khmer parties separately and jointly, and announced agreement to his 
proposals. The sides agreed to a loose coalition to fight until the Viet- 
namese withdrew, when they would dissolve. The UN would conduct 
free elections so Khmer could form a political system. The coalition gov- 
ernment would consist of a Head of State, Prime Minister, and Deputy 
Prime Minister plus three men for each of two bodies, one for defense 
and the other for information. Foreign affairs would come under the top 
three leaders. The KPNLF agreed in principle as did In Tam, who flew 
to consult the Prince. The Khmer Rouge asked to study the propoasl and 
agreed to reply within two months. 

Talk of coalition created some rumblings among Khmer villagers and 
alarmed both Khmer Rouge and KPNLF rank-and-file. Some opposed 
union with the Khmer Rouge at all; the Khmer Rouge may have feared 
erosion in their ranks and broadcast emphatic notice that Son Sann had 
not yet become Prime Minister. Ordinary Khmer feared anything that 
might bring the Khmer Rouge back. 

In the interior, two different political efforts were going on. The 
KPNLEF continued to send political cadre to subvert the PRK, but had 
not really concentrated on mass proselytizing. On the other hand, the 
Khmer Rouge, according to villagers in the Siem Reap area, tried with 
limited success to convince villagers that they had changed; however, 
transport workers who had been living under Khmer Rouge control in 
camps along the border said they could not guarantee that the reforms in 
lifestyle instituted since 1979 would continue if the Khmer Rouge re- 
gained power. The Khmer Rouge tried to cope with these fears by for- 
mally abolishing their wing of the Communist Party effective December 
6. This move also aimed to foster favorable reception of their eventual 
reply to the Singapore proposal for a loose resistance coalition. 


International Aspects 


With the Khmer resistance so militarily disadvantaged, the interna- 
tional aspects of pressure on Vietnam retained primary importance. 
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ASEAN states maintained their public consensus despite differences of 
approach exemplified by travels of senior Indonesian officials to Hanoi 
for a combination of bilateral business and probes on Kampuchea policy. 
The Vietnamese tried to keep the initiative through meetings of Indochi- 
nese Foreign Ministers in January and June that sought to regionalize 
the conflict and change the focus from Vietnamese presence in Kam- 
puchea to tension on the Thai-Khmer border. The proposed vehicle was 
a regional conference that was seen as including international observers, 
including the UN Secretary-General. Lao Foreign Minister Phoune Si- 
praseut served as the chief spokesman for the Indochina countries while 
travelling to Indonesia, the Philippines, and Malaysia before mid-year. 
He subsequently visited Thailand in November, but the attempted re- 
gionalization failed and the focus remained bilateral. 

The diplomatic year rapidly went against Hanoi. In a major rebuke, 
the Non-Aligned Movement voted a resolution in New Delhi on Febru- 
ary 13 noting tensions “in and around Kampuchea,” and seeing the need 
for a comprehensive political solution including “withdrawal of all for- 
eign forces... .” For the first time, Hanoi found itself forced to enter a 
written reservation on a Resolution from a Non-Aligned Movement Min- 
isterial meeting. Next, 79 nations participated in an International Con- 
ference on Kampuchea (ICK) in New York on July 13-17; another 14 
attended as observers. The meeting saw Chinese-ASEAN disagreement 
over provisions that would limit Khmer Rouge freedom of action after a 
Vietnamese withdrawal, but the sides compromised to produce a resolu- 
tion that would involve the UN in future elections free from armed men- 
ace by any faction. 

ASEAN strategy at the General Assembly in September produced 
overwhelming victory. The issues of Democratic Kampuchea credentials 
and another Resolution on Kampuchea were not much in doubt, es- 
pecially after Khmer resistance factions began talking. By August Viet- 
namese Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach was telling visitors to Hanoi 
that he saw no cause to attend the 1981 General Assembly. He was right: 
On September 18 the General Assembly rejected amendments to the Cre- 
dentials Committee report by 77 to 37 with 31 abstentions. Two countries 
subsequently announced they had pushed the wrong button, adding extra 
if unofficial luster to the victory. The following debate on the ASEAN 
Resolution passed by an increased margin over 1980 as 100 approved, 25 
opposed, and 19 abstained. Among provisions of the Resolution was ap- 
proval of the ICK Resolution and setting up of an ICK Intersessional 
Committee to search for peace. Senegal’s permanent representative to the 
UN became chairman of this body. 

Vietnam fared little better in seeking international aid. The UN De- 
velopment Program approved a country program amount at the June 
meeting of its Governing Council, but a consensus required review of 
sensitive projects that effectively delayed action for a year. The World 
Food Program Committee on Food Aid failed to reach a consensus on 
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assistance to Vietnam and deferred consideration to its 1982 session. In 
both cases Vietnam’s misplaced priorities were seen as undercutting de- 
velopment. 

The PRK itself had little hope for development aid outside of the 
USSR and COMECON countries. All COMECON members except 
Romania have aided Kampuchea, according to Foreign Minister Hun 
Sen in an interview published in The Bulletin of Voluntary Agency, 
World Conference on Religion and Peace. However, the PRK Foreign 
Minister did receive an aid commitment in an official visit to India in 
August. The Indians had already sent in a team of archaeologists to look 
over Angkor Wat, as had the Soviets and the Poles. India remained the 
only important non-communist state recognizing the Phnom Penh re- 
gime. 

Australia derecognized Democratic Kampuchea on June 19, refus- 
ing to bow to ASEAN pressure for continued deferment of its decision. 
Prospects for establishing a coalition government seem to have forestalled 
any further such moves. 


Refugees and Relief 


The food emergency in Kampuchea ended with the harvest of De- 
cember 1980-January 1981. A study group from the UN Food and 
Agriculture Organization in February confirmed that seed would be 
needed to establish self-sufficiency by the end of 1981 and established 
relatively more modest food aid requirements to last until the December 
harvest. Large-scale provision of rice for villagers from inside Kam- 
puchea ended on the Thai-Khmer border January 24, 1981. In the crop 
year, brief early rains, flooding from the snow-swollen Mekong River, 
and severe local drought ameliorated in some areas by very late rains 
confused the prospects for rice production. An FAO team reported in 
November that relief needs for 1982 might amount to over 250,000 tons 
of rice, but potential donors believe a second study after the harvest will 
be necessary to pin needs down. 

In any case, the relief operation needs to be.restructured. The Joint 
Mission of the International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) and the 
United Nations Childrens Fund (UNICEF) ended in December 1981. 
ICRC dropped out of the relief role in January 1981, but will continue to 
coordinate medical activities both on the border and in Kampuchea. The 
UN World Food Program will take over from UNICEF what has become 
a more traditional operation. 

Sharp emphasis on persuading refugee Khmer with no political fears 
to consider returning to Kampuchea has had some effect. The increasing 
reluctance of resettlement countries to accept unlimited Indochinese refu- 
gees and the resulting long wait in camps have helped send large numbers 
of Khmer trickling back to the border. The UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees is negotiating a program with Thai and PRK authorities for 
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Khmer who are voluntarily repatriating. In the meantime the trickle, 
which includes the bored, those seeking family members, and the home- 
sick, had reached more than 21,000 since September 1980 or about 
30,000 counting the first wave of mid-June 1980. 


Prospecis 


The pressure on Vietnam grows because of internal economic and 
social problems, international censure, a possible resistance coalition, and 
likely increased. fighting in Kampuchea. PAVN is taking casualties from 
its enemies, from disease, and through desertions. These fairly high costs 
have not given Vietnames leaders pause thus far, and their 1981 strategy 
accelerated development of the political and military infrastructure in 
Kampuchea. They have somewhat improved their own military arm 
there, but plans do not appear to include a decisive effort to deal with 
either Khmer Rouge or non-communist resistances. PAVN, however, will 
be looking to regain some of the initiative they ceded to the Khmer Rouge 
in early 1981. 

Politically, the replacement of Pen Sovan has yet to be clearly ex- 
plained. If indeed he drew too close to the Soviet Union for Hanoi’s com- 
fort, then Hanoi must admit to a major setback. If they could not trust 
Pen Sovan after 25 years of residence in Vietnam including marriage to a 
Vietnamese woman, who among the Khmer can they rely on? 

ASEAN strategy of building a resistance coalition continues to show 
good prospects. The Khmer Rouge appear to be developing coun- 
terproposals for their January deadline. “Popular” responses as broad- 
cast by their radio highlight a requirement for political principles and the 
need for a firm coalition based on DK state institutions. Other elements 
hinted at so far include protection of the DK international representation, 
particularly their staff at embassies and international organizations, and 
an implicit reaffirmation that none of their leaders would go into exile at 
the time the party dissolved. 

The level of resistance fighting is up, and another dry season of 
fighting seems to be the most likely prospect. The earliest political water- 
shed will be Vietnam’s fifth party congress, perhaps to be held in March 
1982. No one can predict it will open the way to political solution, but 
increased economic pressure, continued ASEAN willingness to recognize 
Vietnam’s legitimate interests, and low key support for military pressure 
on the ground would seem to give ASEAN and the Khmer resistance 
wider options to move from fragile stalemate toward political solution. 


Timothy Carney is First Secretary in the U.S. Embassy, Bangkok, Thailand. 





LAOS IN 1981: SMALL PAWN ON A 
LARGER BOARD 


Stanley S. Bedlington * 


LAOS REMAINED free from serious upheavals in 1981 
but the impression remains that the pace of events in the region may be 
quickening, that Laos will not be able to escape the consequences of its 
total immersion in the struggle for Kampuchea. It now seems clear that 
Laos, either willingly or because of the heavy weight of Vietnamese 
troops stationed on its soil, has subordinated its own aspirations (which 
do not always converge with Hanoi’s) to the demands of a Vietnam-dom- 
inated greater Indochina. This fact seems incontrovertible in external re- 
lations, the insurgency, and internal policies. 


External Relations 


Thailand: Relations with Thailand in 1981 ended on an upbeat, if in- 
triguing, note. They were conducted on two levels: formally, the two 
countries accused each other of interfering in each other’s domestic affairs in 
relation to the Kampuchean conflict; informally, they dealt with each other 
as neighbors sharing convergent and historically friendly interests. The early 
part of the year was marked by flare-ups along the border—a continuation of 
the tensions of 1980. Gunfire was exchanged on several occasions in Febru- 
ary, and Bangkok retaliated with a 14-day border closure.! 

By midyear, in a distinct policy shift, Thailand informed Laos of its 
intention to maintain the Mekong as a “River of Peace and Prosperity”? 
as embodied in the joint Thai-Lao communiqué of January 1979. Rela- 
tions thereafter warmed appreciably. Thai broadcasts to Laos by Radio 
Free Asia toned down direct attacks on the Lao People’s Democratic Re- 


*The views expressed in this article are the author’s and do not necessarily reflect 
those of the United States government. 
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public (LPDR) and blamed Vietnam for instigating anti-Thai activities 
by the Lao; the Lao media responded similarly by blaming its problems 
with Thailand not on Bangkok but on the U.S. and China. Border meet- 
ings between senior Thai and Lao provincial officials were held to in- 
crease “the mutual understanding. . .. for both countries to pursue a 
peaceful coexistence policy.”? The National Committee on Thai-Lao Co- 
operation was given a boost by the appointment of the Thai army su- 
preme commander as vice-chairman.* Other events decreased tension 
such as interstate soccer and volleyball matches and Bangkok’s deregula- 
tion of goods in transit to Laos. 

The relaxation culminated in the November 12-15 visit to Bangkok 
of the LPDR foreign minister, Phoun Sipaseut. Phoun stressed that his 
visit was designed to strengthen the 1979 joint comminiqué, which he 
admitted had been adversely affected in the intervening years because 
“the enemy of our two peoples has created divisions. ... and sabotaged 
the friendly relations.” The resulting communiqué, however, made no 
mention of specific agreements reached, apart from the opening of an ad- 
ditional border crossing point, and merely reiterated in general terms a 
mutual desire for close cooperation. Underneath the sterility of the diplo- 
matic jargon, however, Thai officials seemed to perceive a subtle change 
in Vientiane’s policy; as a Bangkok newspaper suggested, “there must be 
something more than [the border crossing agreement] behind the visit.”ć 
The Thai press seized upon a cryptic statement made by Phoun at a press 
conference that Laos desired good relations with China and inferred from 
this that he was trying to move Laos out of Hanoi’s clutches toward a 
realization that Vientiane has more to gain from better relations with 
Thailand and China. Whether Phoun gave real hints of any policy 
change or whether the Thai press was engaging in baseless conjecture 
cannot as yet be determined, but the thought is intriguing. 


The United Nations: One of the clearest signs of Laos’s status as a Viet- 
namese client was its diplomatic role as a stalking horse for Hanoi’s Kam- 
puchean policy in the international arena. For various reasons the ASEAN 
nations decided to take the Kampuchean problem one step beyond the UN 
General Assembly debate on the Kampuchean seat and place it before a spe- 
cially convened UN International Conference on Kampuchea (ICK), held in 
New York City in July. The ASEAN initiative was a genuine attempt to 
draw Vietnam and Laos into the negotiating process by recognizing their 
legitimate security concerns. Vietnam’s main antagonist is China, not 
ASEAN, and Hanoi will not respond to any such overtures until either it is 
given rock-hard guarantees against Chinese aggression or its domestic econ- 
omy plus its military position inside Kampucha and Laos deteriorate and 
thereby force a change in policy. 

Vietnam’s riposte to the ICK resolution came not from Hanoi but 
from Vientiane. On September 28 the Lao foreign minister—following 
consultations with Vietnam and Phnom Penh—presented to the UN 
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General: Assembly a document entitled “Principles Governing the Peace- 
ful Coexistence Between the Two Groups of Countries—Indochina and 
ASEAN—for Peace, Stability, Friendship and Cooperation in Southeast 
Asia.”’ Prior to the ICK, the three Indochina foreign ministers had met 
in Vientiane in early July to reject the invitation to attend the conference, 
but the September proposals—the Laotian seven points—were concilia- 
tory towards ASEAN, perhaps reflecting Vietnam’s recognition of the 
magnitude of its diplomatic defeat at the ICK, at which almost 100 coun- 
tries voted for the ASEAN-sponsored resolution. 

The “new” principles offered by Laos gua Vietnam, however, of- 
fered nothing specific that might appeal to ASEAN as a collective.* Laos 
resurrected a position previously adopted by Vietnam in the immediate 
post-1975 period but later dropped, that is, the mutual rejection of force 
in solving regional disputes. Nowhere, however, was there any indication 
of compromise on what ASEAN sees as the primary cause of regional 
tensions, the continued Vietnamese occupation of Kampuchea. ASEAN 
therefore rejected the Lao proposals and the call for a regional con- 
ference; among other disadvantages, accepting them would have meant 
the tacit recognition of the Phnom Penh regime and the exclusion of 
China from the negotiating process. Both sets of protagonists still remain 
far apart so that the diplomatic process, like the military situation in Laos 
and Kampuchea, is at a stalemate. 


Vietnam: There was no evidence, despite Thai conjecture, that Vien- 
tiane’s dependency on Vietnam diminished during the year. A 25-year treaty 
with Vietnam signed in 1977, however, enabled Hanoi to continue its de- 
ployment in Laos of many thousands of troops and advisors, thus effectively 
precluding the LPDR from moving in a different direction even if it so de- 
sired. In fact, the special relationship—the “unshakeable militant soli- 
darity” —between the two will endure so long as Laos remains an integral 
part of an ipso facto Indochina confederation dominated by its Vietnamese 
partner. To that extent, Laos will continue to suffer the consequences of inter- 
national isolation stemming from Vietnam’s occupation of Kampuchea. 

On numerous occasions during 1981, LPDR leaders extolled the vir- 
tues of the relationship not only between Laos and Vietnam but also of 
the inclusion of the third leg of the Indochina triad, Kampuchea. In these 
pronouncements the subordination of Laos and Kampuchea to Vietnam, 
both historically and currently, is implicit: “after 30 years of liberation 
war, the Vietnamese people were able to defeat....the French and the 
US, and liberated, united and led their country to socialism, thus accom- 
plishing their internationalist duty towards the Laos and Kampuchean 
revolutions. . ..”° The LPDR formally recognized Vietnam’s current 
contributions by conferring its highest award, the National Golden 
Order, on Le Duan and by presenting “orders, medals, insignia and cer- 
tificates. ... to 15 [Vietnamese] units. . . . having contributed to the Lao 
revolution since 1976”; in particular the LPDR wished “to bow in trib- 
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ute to the souls of those [Vietnamese] who heroically sacrificed their lives 
[in Laos]... .”"! 

On a less rhetorical level, Vietnamese assistance was reported in a 
number of practical areas: a five-year series of protocols on economic, 
cultural, scientific, and technological cooperation signed on June 3; re- 
building Route 9 and ancillary roads stretching from Laos into Vietnam; 
6,000 Lao students studying in Vietnam; and Hanoi’s contribution of one 
million dong per year for educational equipment in addition to providing 
medical supplies and health experts. 


The Soviet Union: Several observers suggested in 1981 that the Soviet 
Union was increasing its aid to and presence in both Laos and Kampuchea 
as prudent insurance “against any Vietnamese turn-around which does not 
take into account Soviet interests.”!? In this scenario, the Soviets have come 
to believe that the Vietnamese will ultimately fail in their hegemonistic en- 
deavors in Indochina and so Moscow has decided to build up Laos and Kam- 
puchea as client entities separate from Hanoi. That is to say, whereas “in the 
early days the Soviets deferred to the fantasy of a Vietnamese Indochina by 
dealing with Laos and Cambodia through Hanoi, now they are dealing di- 
rectly with the leaders of Laos and Cambodia who will now be directly be- 
holden to the Soviets.” 

Certainly it is true that Soviet-Lao ties were further strengthened 
during the year: Soviet aid apparently increased and a substantial num- 
ber of Soviet “advisors” remained in Laos. Premier Kaysone, on his an- 
nual pilgrimage to the Soviet Union, was awarded the Order of Lenin by 
Brezhnev personally as symbolic of “the close relationship between ... 
Laos and the Soviet Union.”!* President Souphanouvong told the Soviet 
ambassador that “the enhancement of solidarity with the Soviet Union is 
the top priority for all the present proletarian internationalism and repre- 
sents the important factor for the guarantee of the revolutionary cause 
and well-being of the Lao people.”!> Effusive publicity was given by 
Vientiane to Soviet aid, which ranged from such assistance as the training 
of pilots and aviation engineers to the provision of agricultural ma- 
chinery. Most important, a LPDR aid delegation successfully visited 
Moscow in October to secure Soviet aid for the LPDR’s first five-year 
plan, instituted in 1981; the two countries signed protocols under which 
the Soviet Union promised aid.'* Numerous Lao delegations visited the 
Soviet Union during the year, including journalists and agricultural and 
youth groups. The Soviets also continued to provide military assistance; 
fragmentary press reports claimed that the Soviets, with 800 to 1,000 
advisors in Laos, were helping to build bridges and roads, extend the 
main Vientiane airport, and build radar stations, as well as reportedly 
supplying 34 MiG fighter aircraft during the year. 

Nevertheless, this writer is not persuaded that the Soviets are trying 
to establish a presence in Laos separate from their relationship with 
Hanoi. Southeast Asia occupies a comparatively minor place in Soviet 
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priorities, especially in relation to such salient foci as Afghanistan, Po- 
land, and the Middle East. It is also difficult to assess what the value of 
Laos, land-locked and impoverished, and Kampuchea, tortured and un- 
stable, would represent to the Soviets if Moscow’s relationship with Viet- 
nam should sour. Moscow’s primary commitment in Southeast Asia is to 
continue its support for Vietnam as an extension of the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict; all other objectives are secondary. The Soviet alliance with Hanoi 
serves the major purpose of containing China landwards from the north 
to the South China Sea in the southeast. Additionally it gives Moscow 
strategic facilities at Danang and Camranh Bay that permit the Soviets to 
project their naval and air power into the western Pacific and the Indian 
Ocean. So long as Vietnam confronts potential Chinese expansionism, 
and so long as Hanoi itself sees no alternative to continuing dependence 
on the Soviets, Moscow will do nothing to excite Hanoi’s suspicions that 
the Soviets are trying to construct an alternative policy in Indochina inde- 
pendent of Vietnam’s objectives. 


The United States: Relations with the U.S. remain generally correct, 
cool, and largely uneventful except for the perennial problem of locating 
missing-in-action U.S. servicemen. In a bizarre adventure in May, several 
Asian mercenaries reportedly crossed into southern Laos to try to determine 
whether any Americans were still being held. The mercenary teams “found 
absolutely no credible evidence of the existence of any MIAs ... there is no 
evidence at this time that there are any Americans being held.”!” Neverthe- 
less, dramatic accounts of American servicemen in Laos continue to appear 
in the press, many stories being culled from understandably over-eager refu- 
gees. From the U.S. perspective, “a proper accounting for Americans missing 
in Laos as a consequence of the Vietnam war is the principal bilateral issue 
in our relations with Laos.”!® Representations to the LPDR have been made 
repeatedly, but the Vientiane authorities have so far failed to respond 
positively. Although Laos is capable of providing more information than it 
has done so far, like the Vietnamese the Lao “regard the problem as one of a 
number of interrelated issues”!®—that is, they link it to the general state of 
relations between the U.S. and the Indochina countries, not as a separate 
issue. 


Refugees: The number of refugees from Laos into Thailand slowed 
dramatically during the year as a result of improved economic conditions in 
Laos. Nevertheless, small groups and individuals continued to escape, either 
because of frustration with the inefficient yet sometimes oppressive workings 
of the LPDR or because of sympathy for the previous regime. One such 
intellectual, having been released from five and a half years in a reeducation 
camp, at first decided to stay because he believed that Laos would need his 
services to help develop the country. He was bitterly disappointed: “We had 
been forgotten, and in Vientiane I found no creative enthusiasm, nor any of 
the new solidarity we had heard about in the camp.” Should political and/ 
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or economic conditions deteriorate, another mammoth exodus of Lao could 
take place. 


Domestic Affairs 


Resistance in Laos: As in previous years, resistance in Laos was full of 
verbal sound and fury, but signified little except in its potential. Attempts 
from the outside to build the resistance into an effective fighting force re- 
mained circumscribed by the fragmented nature of the guerrilla groups, the 
lack of a unified, dynamic leadership, and the inability to absorb anything 
more than limited outside assistance. Nevertheless, the resistance continues 
in several areas, stimulated by the unpopularity of the regime and the perva- 
sive presence of the Vietnamese. Even limited guerrilla activity, therefore, 
compels both Hanoi and Vientiane to commit resources to the field that are 
badly needed elsewhere. To this extent the resistance represents an integral 
portion of the price Hanoi and Vientiane have to pay because of the ongoing 
Kampuchean struggle. 

The resistance faces major problems. The guerrillas are like Laos in 
microcosm; they are comprised of disparate and frequently antipathetic 
ethnic groups. The resistance lacks an overarching sense of Lao national- 
ism around which to cohere. This is further exacerbated by the fact that 
most leaders are scattered overseas—some comfortably settled in the 
United States, some living as aging boulevardiers in France, others more 
active in Thailand. Nevertheless, these leaders keep on trying. Their first 
attempt to unify the resistance came in September 1980, with the forma- 
tion of the Lao People’s National Liberation United Front (LPNLUF) as 
part of an Indochina-wide anti-Vietnamese movement. The announce- 
ment was strongly supported by the Khmer Rouge and Beijing, the latter 
stressing that the ultimate aim was to organize “the oppressed people of 
Indochina. . . . in a common Indochinese united front” that would include 
Lao and Khmer resistance plus the old montagnard FULRO in Viet- 
nam.?! 

One shadowy exile group emerged in late 1980 in France: the Lao 
Socialist Party with its newsletter, Sat Me Nam Khong. The group is 
pro-China and emits as its image a strange admixture of Lao national- 
ism, Buddhism, and “scientific socialism.” Its newsletter freely admitted 
that the “sporadic and weak” Lao resistance acts in “a disorganized man- 
ner.” The group claimed that the resistance will inevitably increase be- 
cause the Lao people “can no longer tolerate either the presence of a 
bloody puppet regime capable only of leading our fatherland to ruin or 
slavery, or the presence of the Vietnamese troops on our native soil.”? 

Attempts to consolidate the resistance continued in 1981. Several 
Lao exiles converged on New York City in July during the convening of 
the ICK; these reportedly included Sisouk Na Champassak (the former 
Royal Laotian defense minister), Tiao Khamhing (a close relative of the 
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former King), and two former Royal Lao senior foreign ministry officials. 
Following this meeting, the erstwhile Royal Lao General Phoumi 
Nosavan stated in a press interview that he had accepted an invitation to 
lead the LPNLUF from the exiles attending the New York meeting. In a 
frank aside, Phoumi said the LPNLUF had cooperated with, and re- 
ceived weaponry from, the Khmer Rouge following a secret tryst in the 
Laotian jungle in late 1980, also attended by FULRO representatives. 
After March 1981, however, said Phoumi, the Khmer Rouge slowed 
down the supply of arms because of anger at the LPNLUF’s close coop- 
eration with the Khmer resistance group led by Son Sann. Phoumi con- 
cluded the interview by confirming that China was training Lao 
resistance fighters in Yunnan, stating that two thousand guerrillas had 
been trained there since the beginning of 1981 and that many of these 
were now fighting in northern Laos, but that nevertheless the front was 
currently looking for alternative arms supplies.”* 

It is difficult to gauge the operational effectiveness of the resistance. 
Unverifiable press reports claim that a total of some 3,500 guerrillas con- 
duct ambushes against government convoys, disrupt economic projects, 
and attack LPDR army units. According to one reporter, up to now re- 
sistance activity has amounted to little more than harassment, but could 
become more effective as supplies are provided from outside.24 Whatever 
the resistance’s effectiveness, Vientiane and Hanoi continued to fulminate 
against it and Beijing and the Khmer Rouge trumpeted its successes. 


Chemical/Biological Warfare: Secretary of State Haig elevated the accu- 
sations concerning chemical and biological warfare to the highest level in a 
speech in West Berlin on September 14, 1981 in which he took note of con- 
tinuing reports that the Soviet Union and its allies had used lethal chemical 
agents against resistance fighters in Indochina and Afghanistan. Haig said 
there was now confirmation that three powerful mycotoxins had been found 
in Laos, Kampuchea, and Afghanistan. Although the State Department’s 
findings were based only on a single sample obtained in March 1981—and to 
this extent were labelled premature—several hundred reports of “mysterious 
airborne powders that cause blisters, violent nausea, bleeding and often death 
in victims on the ground” have emanated from Laos and Kampuchea over 
the past five years? and will be the subject of a book to be published in late 
1981.2 Numerous reports claim that the most concentrated chemical warfare 
campaign has been directed at Hmong tribesmen in Laos and may have 
caused thousands of deaths. 

The accusations aroused an immediate response from Laos, Viet- 
nam, and the Soviet Union. In denying the accusations, the LPDR tried 
to stand the issue on its head by counter-accusing the U.S. of using such 
weapons itself: “the present [US] utterance. ...is aimed at eradicating 
the enormous crimes committed by the US imperialists against the three 
Indochinese peoples during their use of chemical warfare in the past.’”?’ 
International opinion—despite much skepticism—compelled further ex- 
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amination of the available evidence, however, and a UN panel of experts 
visited Thailand in early November for this purpose. The panel’s initial 
report was inconclusive; it claimed it was unable to determine if Soviet- 
produced chemical weapons have been used in Southeast Asia and said 
that a definitive finding “would require timely access to the areas” where 
chemical weapons allegedly were used. The panel interviewed many ref- 
ugees who described chemical attacks similar to those described in U.S. 
and Canadian reports to the UN, but the panel added that these apparent 
attacks had “occurred several months earlier and consequently the group 
was unable to detect signs and symptoms which would be suggestive of 
exposure to chemical warfare agents.” The panel said it would like to 
visit more camps and make further investigations.” Meanwhile, the State 
Department released further evidence acquired from additional rocks, 
leaves, and water from Laos and Kampuchea; the new samples revealed 
large quantities of chemicals known as trichotheceme mycotoxins. The 
State Department spokesman pointed out that there were no facilities in 
Southeast Asia capable of producing these chemicals in such large quan- 
tities but that the facilities do exist “under military control” in the Soviet 
Union.”® 

Notwithstanding the weight of evidence, the controversy over the use 
of poison gas against resistance fighters in Laos and Kampuchea, and 
against their supporters, will no doubt continue given the stakes and the 
emotions involved. 


Politics: There were no discernible political events of significance during ` 
the year. Despite various health problems reported over the years, and the 
advanced age of some members, the top leadership remained intact. The 
leadership does not seem to have been afflicted by the same degree of stress 
and internal debate as its counterpart in Vietnam.” Indeed, chiefly because 
of the improved economic situation, the leadership seemed relaxed. As 
Souphanouvong told the Supreme People’s Council, “our people... . have 
never before had more goods available to them than now.”?! At the same 
time, the LPDR admitted the essential weaknesses of its political system: 
“Management and command remain poor” and policies are “inaccessible to 
the laboring people of various ethnic tribes.”>? In instructions issued for the 
December 2 National Day celebrations, party members and cadres were 
strongly criticized for their inability to break away from old traditions: they 
“have not yet divorced themselves from their old behavior as petty producers. 
They have not yet understood the system of balanced and profitable economic 
management.” 

Perhaps for these reasons, and because of the security situation, the 
National Day celebrations were organized in a simple manner. No one 
was “to take advantage of the holidays to seek pleasure or to get drunk” 
and “no grand meetings, banquets and parades” were to be held. In a 
gesture to democratic centralism, the people were to be allowed “‘to criti- 
cize or express an opinion on brothers belonging to units.” Finally, police 
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instructions contained an indication of disciplinary or morale problems 
within the armed forces as well as a remainder of the uncertain security 
situation; soldiers and policemen were enjoined not to sell or give away 
uniforms because in the past enemy elements had disguised themselves in 
such apparel to create disturbances. 


The Economy: In 1981 Vientiane persevered with the economic policy 
shifts first introduced in late 1979 and early 1980. These reforms partially 
liberated Laos from the dogmatic constraints that characterized the LPDR’s 
attempts, in the immediate post-1975 period, to repair the ravages of three 
decades of war. Indeed, these early years were hardly a time for socialistic 
experimentation, for as aftereffects of the conflict Laos had inherited an in- 
significant industrial sector, devastated agricultural and distributive systems, 
and a confused, dispirited and displaced population. Yet between 1975 and 
1979 the regime pursued policies that, aggravated by natural disasters, 
caused the exodus of thousands of farmers and competent administrators. 

The reforms were aimed specifically at encouraging private sector 
activities. The Council of Ministers reaffirmed these provisions in 1981: 
all cadres were ordered “to ensure free movement of the people, to create 
favorable conditions for selling and exchanging agricultural and hand- 
icraft products . . . in the [private] markets” and “to expand the scope of 
trade and to encourage private citizens to act as agents in the sale or 
purchase of goods.”?+ The new measures soon had a beneficial effect, and 
by 1981 the economy started to show slow signs of progress. According to 
an International Monetary Fund (IMF) report issued in July 1981, new 
decentralization policies resulted in a more efficient and free market econ- 
omy. Furthermore, the retreat from agricultural collectivization and the 
introduction of incentives for greater production led to near self-suffi- 
ciency in food grains. This, plus the existence of large inventories of tim- 
ber ready for export, resulted in an improved balance of payments 
situation. The IMF report claimed that the new policies by 1980 had 
increased the country’s GDP by 10% and the economic portents are good 
for a further increase in 1981. Gains can also be seen in other areas as a 
direct consequence of the reforms: rice production for the 1980-81 crop 
year rose 15% over the previous year and domestic revenue increased 
from 8% of the GDP in 1979 to 14.5% in 1980. The IMF report was 
especially impressed with the government’s action in sharply reducing 
subsidies, and in increasing development expenditures from 7% in 1979 
to 15% in 1980.35 

These improvements, however, are little more than ripples on a stag- 
nant economic surface. Despite abundant resources in the form of timber, 
minerals, unused but cultivatable land, and vast hydroelectric power, the 
economy remains entrammelled by a shortage of skilled labor and man- 
agement personnel, limited financial resources, and the inability to attract 
much foreign aid because of Vientiane’s involvement in Vietnam’s Kam- 
puchean adventure. Above all, there remains uncertainty over the future 
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course of economic planning. The reforms of 1979-80, as effective as they 
have been, may have represented mere short-term expediency. Laos re- 
mains a communist country and its leaders are still committed to long- 
range, Marxist principles totally unsuited to the small, landlocked, 
sparsely populated country. The Lao finance minister reaffirmed in July 
that one of the major tasks of the first Laotian Five Year Plan (1981-85) 
was “to create favorable conditions for economic transformation. . . . so as 
to make the socialist sector prevail.”°° The deficiencies of universalistic 
Marxist principles and the LPDR’s role on the wider Indochina stage 
will surely have an effect on the future pace of economic progress. 


Stanley S. Bedlington works on Southeast Asia for the Central Intelligence Agency. 
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NORTH KOREA IN 1981: FIRST YEAR 
FOR DE FACTO SUCCESSOR 
KIM JONG IL 


Rin-Sup Shinn 


“REUNIFYING THE DIVIDED COUNTRY is the most 
urgent task facing the youth and all people of Korea today,” declared 
Kim Il Sung, president of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(DPRK) and general secretary of the Korean Workers Party (KWP), in 
October 1981. Despite this familiar rallying cry, the overriding concerns 
of the DPRK in 1981 were economic construction and the consolidation 
of Kim Jong IPs status as de facto successor since his debut at the Sixth 
Party Congress in October 1980. 


The Economy 


A survey reveals that 60 to 70% of North Korean media coverage in 
January was focused on economic themes.' From January to September, 
54% of the editorials in Nodong Sinmun, the party’s daily organ, dealt 
with economic issues as compared to 20% on politics, 10% on reunifica- 
tion, and 4% on foreign affairs.2 The concern over the economy, though 
not new, may be traced to the fact that 1981 was the first year of a critical 
testing period for Kim Jong Il. A successful economic performance would 
lend credence to his enhanced role. No less important, 1981 was the kick- 
off year for the ambitious “ten long-term goals of socialist economic con- 
struction” unveiled in October 1980. To be fulfilled “within ten years,” 
the first nine goals concern meeting specified annual production quotas 
for electricity, coal, steel, nonferrous metals, cement, chemical fertilizers, 
fabrics, fishery products, and grain. The tenth is to reclaim 300,000 hec- 
tares of tideland by 1988. In addition, 200,000 hectares of new land were 
targeted to be brought under cultivation.? 
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Economic objectives for 1981, not appreciably different from those 
for the preceding years, were to “normalize production” by technical in- 
novation, by “exploring and mobilizing” all domestic resources, and by 
increasing the supply of consumer goods. Essential to the achievement of 
these aims were a rapid boost in the output of electric power, coal, and 
ore; the full utilization of “existing capacities,” better management, and 
discipline in the manufacturing industries; a stable supply of raw mate- 
rials and fuel; and delivery of equipment and materials on schedule. The 
target for grain was 9.5 million tons, the same as in 1980. Two other 
tasks were to strive for the completion of the second 7-year plan (1978- 
84) ahead of schedule and to prepare and “draw up detailed plans” (as 
Kim Il Sung put it in his new-year address) for realizing the ten goals. 
Kim’s words here suggest the tentative nature of the long-term goals, 
which appear to mirror optimism rather than a rigorous assessment of 
what is feasible. Hence economic performance in 1981 will bear critically 
on the North’s realistic appraisal of its potential for the 1980s. 

The projected expenditures for the year were 20,478,900,000 won 
(US$11,570,000,000), an increase of 9.5% over the 1980 level.* By sec- 
tors, economic development accounted for 60.9% of the total; social and 
cultural measures, 21.6%; defense, 14.7%; and administration, 2.8%.5 Fi- 
nance minister Yun Ki-chong reported in April that the metal, chemical, 
engineering, and building materials industries would be expanded, using 
mainly “existing” equipment and plants. Industrial output in 1980 was 
reported to have increased 17% over 1979. 


The Political Situation 


In 1981 Kim Jong Il’s role as co-leader with his father Kim Il Sung 
was undisputed, while the latter’s eminence as fatherly tutor and su- 
preme elder statesman remained undiminished. Numerous public refer- 
ences to the junior Kim’s “leadership”—a term previously reserved only 
for Kim Il Sung—reinforced the impression that Jong IPs succession was 
all but complete except for the formality of his being named general sec- 
retary. 

The veil of secrecy surrounding the younger Kim, also referred to as 
“the party center,” was gradually lifted as part of the campaign to ex- 
plain the reasons for his inheriting the revolutionary cause “pioneered” 
by Kim Il Sung. Another aim was to counter foreign ridicule of the “he- 
reditary succession.”® Taking the lead in this effort was the ostensibly 
South Korea-based but actually North Korean-operated radio, Voice of 
the Revolutionary Party for Reunification (VRPR), which had often been 
used as a sounding board for foreign reactions to Pyongyang’s intentions 
and untested policy options. 

The question of succesion has been taken seriously in the North, 
admittedly because of the undesirable precedents in the Soviet Union and 
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China: de-Stalinization and de-Maoization.’ North Korea drew a “pre- 
cious lesson” from the history of the international communist movement 
on the occasion of Engels’ birthday in November 1980. In its view, the 
First International would have suffered major setbacks but for the con- 
stancy of Engels’ fidelity to Marx; even after the latter’s death, Engels 
defended Marxism and safeguarded “‘its purity.” After him, however, the 
Second International degenerated into “a plaything of the opportunists” 
because of its failure to address the succession issue. North Korea main- 
tains that “this question was solved for the first time in history by the 
dear leader Comrade Kim Jong Il.”8 This was the first time it drew a 
parallel between Marx-Engels and Kim Il Sung-Kim Jong Il. 

Typically the tone of publicity on Jong Il was unreserved. On 
November 8, 1980, Nodong Sinmun declared that “the authority of our 
party center has become absolute.” On his 39th birthday, February 16, 
1981, the VRPR reveled in the rarity of a father-son co-leadership: “No 
country and nation enjoys such honor and joy as our nation does in up- 
holding two great leaders in a generation.” Beginning in June the pub- 
licity came to focus on Kim Jong Il “in action,” so to speak, citing his 
“working guidance” (silmu chido) visits to a wide range of places.” He 
was then being presented as personally guiding the political, economic, 
military, and other concerns of the party and the state, much as Kim Il 
Sung had done with his countless instances of “‘on-the-spot-guidance.” 

It may be inferred from a party exhortation—‘““Today’s heroic strug- 
gle is an inheritance of the past and an opening to the future” —that Kim 
Jong Il’s stature may loom progressively larger as the custodian and in- 
terpreter of the content of that “inheritance.” In fact, with his father’s 
blessings, he may well be exercising full discretionary authority in direct- 
ing the party and state bureaucracies. It therefore came as no surprise 
when Nodong Sinmun declared on July 13 that “the road of revolution 
along which our People’s Army and people should advance is the road 
our party center indicates.” Admittedly the road ahead is full of obstacles 
but, according to North Korean officials this author interviewed in 
Pyongyang, Kim Jong Il prepared well for the challenge of succession— 
for “20 years.” 

If North Korean sources are believable, his “energetic guidance” 
started as early as September 1961 while he was a student at the elitist 
Kim Il Sung University.!° He is also credited with an “important” writ- 
ing in 1961, in which he underlined the role of the county as a pivotal 
link in the party effort to eliminate the cultural and economic disparities 
between urban and rural areas.'! As one senior North Korean official 
said during his Tokyo visit in June, it may be a while before Jong Ils 
major writings are made public—presumably so as not to upstage the 
senior Kim.'? Among the most important of these is known within the 
party circles as the “February [1967] thesis” in which Kim Jong II spec- 
ified the task of establishing Kim I] Sung’s chuche sasang (ideology of 
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self-reliance) as the sole or unitary ideology of the KWP; more than coin- 
cidentally, the party’s campaign to enshrine chuche as its “unitary ideol- 
ogy” got under way in June 1967. 

It is submitted that Jong Is officially acknowledged leading role in 
the fields of the arts and literature has been accompanied by his active 
behind-the-scenes role in party affairs. Indeed he has been the prime 
mover behind the party’s relentless drive to “imbue the whole society 
with chuche”—a role that has given him the decisive edge in the politics 
of succession in recent years. The implication here is that if anyone can 
“boldly” initiate a change or modification in the political domain, ideo- 
logical or otherwise, only Kim Jong Il can do so without courting the risk 
of heresy or deviation. Understandably, as early as 1972 his future as 
successor was a focus of serious discussion in party circles and the subject 
of lecturers at the Kim Il Sung University. The younger Kim quite prob- 
ably was in line for succession as early as mid-1975 when the senior Kim 
went on one-month-long state visits to several countries. Kim Jong Il had 
held the fort, so to speak, as the acting leader in Pyongyang, regularly 
maintaining contact with the presidential entourage and overseeing the 
affairs of the party and state at home.”* 


Inter-Korean Relations 


The rift between the two Koreas widened further in 1981: the more 
both sides talked about reunification, the more each became distrustful of 
the other. Rhetorical sparrings continued unabated, punctuated by inter- 
mittent charges and countercharges of provocations along the demilitar- 
ized zone. 

On January 19, the North denounced President Chun Doo Hwan as 
an “illegal” chief of state and “the ring-leader of murder and the butcher 
of the nation.” This was in response to Chun’s January 12 proposal for 
“a historic exchange of visits between the highest authorities of both 
halves of Korea.” At the time Pyongyang called on Chun to “apologize” 
for “massacring fellow countrymen” in Kwangju, release Kim Dae Jung 
and other imprisoned democrats and students, cease his policy of anticom- 
munism, repudiate Park Chung Hee’s 1973 policy statement on “two 
Koreas,” and demand the withdrawal of U.S. troops from the South. Ad- 
ditionally, it reiterated the readiness to confer with any South Korean 
leader who opposes division and confrontation and who supports the need 
to establish an independent, neutral, and reunified Korea within the 
framework of the Democratic Confederal Republic of Korea (DCRK), as 
proposed by Kim II Sung in October 1980. 

In the ensuing months, Pyongyang renewed its appeals to all 
Koreans, regardless of their political differences, to rally to the support of 
the DCRK scheme by forming a grand national united front. Coupled 
with the appeal was the reaffirmation of its avowed policy of not invading 
South Korea, apparently because it was convinced that the credibility of 
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brotherly intentions was crucial to the success of the united front tactics. 
This united front line also had an external dimension, evidenced in the 
DPRK’s active involvement in international conferences on Korea. These 
meetings, held in Belgrade, Algiers, Tokyo, and Vienna (respectively in 
January, March, May, and November), adopted resolutions predictably 
echoing North Korean positions on varied issues. Whether these external 
efforts had the impact desired by the North is unclear, but Pyongyang’s 
excoriation of the “Chun clique” probably foreclosed any summit-level 
talks, if not lower-level contacts, in the near future. In June the North 
again rejected Chun’s renewed proposal of June 5 to “discuss frankly all 
questions raised by both sides” at a time and place of Kim II Sung’s 
choice. 

The rancor extended to seemingly nonpolitical sports issues. North 
Korea was noncommittal regarding a South Korean proposal in June for 
the formation of a single Korean team for the 1984 Summer Olympics in 
Los Angeles and possibly also for the 1982 Asian Games in New Delhi. 
These issues resurfaced, with added significance, on September 30, when 
the International Olympics Committee (IOC) picked Seoul as the host- 
city for the 1988 Summer Olympics.'* In denouncing the IOC’s decision 
as contrary to the Olympic spirit of separating sports from politics, the 
Nodong Sinmun commentary of December 3 alleged that Chun was seek- 
ing to exploit the coming event as a vehicle to further his “two Koreas” 
policy, to improve Seoul’s chances for diplomatic access to socialist and 
nonaligned countries, and to realize his “desire” to stay in office beyond 
1988. Notably, the commentary did not say whether North Korea would 
take part in the Seoul Olympics. Further, as of late December, 
Pyongyang had not acknowledged Seoul’s November 15 overture for cul- 
tural exchange and cooperation on ancient Korean history. 


Foreign Relations 


Generally 1981 was a satisfactory year for the North and Kim Jong 
Il. If the Soviet and Chinese leaderships had private reservations about 
Jong Il, this was not publicly manifest. Apparently, the Soviet Union was 
more open-minded—without voicing formal endorsement—than China 
about the succession situation in Pyongyang.'> According to one Western 
analysis, Moscow may have been inclined to acquiesce in Jong II’s new 
status by “linking him to the principle of improving Soviet-North Korean 
relations.” The Chinese leadership—probably because of its recent tur- 
moil over Mao’s “feudalistic” ruling system—-was more guarded on the 
subject, at least until late November. 

North Korea continued the post-1978 trend of signalling its desire 
for warmer relations with the Soviet Union. In February, Yi Chong-ok 
praised the “decisive” Soviet role in crushing international fascism during 
World War II and thanked Moscow for “resolutely” opposing the U.S. 
military presence in South Korea and for extending “active” support for 
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Korean reunification. In his speech to the 26th congress of the Soviet 
party, he also stressed North Korea’s internationalist stand by drawing 
attention to its role as “the eastern outpost of socialism.”!7 On the anni- 
versary of the Soviet Union’s October Revolution, Kim Il Sung declared 
that “the indestructive traditional friendship and solidarity” with the So- 
viet Union would grow even stronger. 

For its part Moscow expressed its unqualified support for North 
Korea’s position regarding unification, Chun Doo Hwan, and the U.S. 
military presence in the South. Soviet media also continued to highlight 
the substantial Soviet contribution to North Korea’s industrial develop- 
ment, even though Pyongyang’s media seldom acknowledged such as- 
sistance, past or present. Currently eleven new projects are said to be at 
the construction or planning stages with Soviet assistance, and Soviet 
technicians are known to be working at “many places” in the North. 
Seeking to underline the value of North Korea’s economic ties with the 
Soviet Union, Moscow commentators noted that Soviet-North Korean 
trade in 1980 totaled $874.7 million or “almost one-third” of Pyong- 
yang’s total foreign trade for the year, whereas Chinese trade with the 
North had not exceeded $400 million “in recent years.” 

During his visit to Beijing in January, Yi Chong-ok expressed satis- 
faction with the state of North Korean-Chinese relations and his counter- 
part endorsed Pyongyang’s positions on unification and the U.S. At the 
end of their talks, Yi referred to “unanimity of view on the questions 
discussed,” but Chinese media were less categorical, suggesting dif- 
ferences on unspecified issues. On November 28, however, after inter- 
party talks on issues of mutual interest, China announced the reaching of 
“complete agreement.” Of the two significant results of the talks, one was 
the apparent Chinese acknowledgement of Kim Jong Is exalted role, 
evidenced by a senior Chinese party official’s banquet toast to “the good 
health of Comrade Secretary Kim Jong Il” and by Party Chairman Hu 
Yaobang’s expression of appreciation for “the energetic work of Comrade 
Kim Jong I].”!? The other was Pyongyang’s endorsement of the highly 
pragmatic “economic readjustment and other policies” adopted by 
China.” Both sides maintained a certain reticence, however; in reporting 
on the talks to their respective audiences, they maintained selective silence 
on what they said about each other. On December 20, in any case, Chi- 
nese Premier Zhao Ziyang paid a return visit to Pyongyang amid signs of 
warmth and cordiality. 

The United States was perceived by the North to be “more bellicose” 
in 1981 than previously. The familiar anti-American rhetoric became 
even more vitriolic after Reagan and Chun met in Washington in Febru- 
ary. In commenting on the summitry, North Korea denounced the U.S. 
decision to nullify Carter’s troop withdrawal plan and to reinforce its 
security support to Seoul by providing additional military aid and defense 
technology. The militancy was accompanied, however, by signals indicat- 
ing interest in opening a dialogue with Washington on the question of the 
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Korean armistice agreement and an interest in promoting scholarly con- 
tacts with the U.S. on a “reciprocal invitation” basis. During 1981 over 
100 individuals from the United States—including some 20 academics— 
were welcomed in Pyongyang; these individuals were mostly ethnic 
Koreans with varied backgrounds and interests. 

The year’s most tense encounter with the U.S. came on August 26, 
when the U.S. charged that North Korea had fired an antiaircraft missile 
at an American SR-71 reconnaisance plane flying “in South Korean and 
international airspace.” The U.S. expressed “its serious concern at this 
act of lawlessness” and its firm intention to “take whatever steps” neces- 
sary to ensure the future safety of such flights. Pyongyang vehemently 
denied the charges.as “a groundless fabrication” designed to provoke a 
new war in Korea. 

In May and June, North Korean delegations visited Japan in a “pri- 
vate” capacity to discuss trade and technical cooperation, the opening of 
civil air service between the two countries, cooperation in fisheries, joint 
oil explorations in the North Korean coastal waters, and an early estab- 
lishment of trade offices. On November 3, North Korea announced an 
accord with the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) on 
permitting a new Tokyo-Beijing air route over its airspace. The use of the 
route, which will shorten the current flight time by an hour, is subject to 
prior negotiations with the DPRK and the ICAO. 

The nonaligned movement remains an important political forum for 
the North in its effort to compete with South Korea and to mobilize world 
opinion against U.S. “imperialism.” In February North Korea partici- 
pated in the Foreign Ministers’ Conference of Nonaligned Countries, 
held in New Delhi. A major morale booster was the Symposium of Non- 
aligned Countries on Increasing Food and Agricultural Production, held 
in Pyongyang in August; the DPRK hailed the meeting as “the first one 
in the history of the nonaligned movement.” 


Rinn-Sup Shinn is Senior Research Scientist, Foreign Area Studies, The American 
University, Washington, D.C. 
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SOUTH KOREA IN 1981: THE FIRST 
YEAR OF THE FIFTH REPUBLIC 


Dae-Sook Suh 


THE POLITICAL TURMOIL in South Korea stemming 
from the 1979 assassination of President Park has settled down with the 
emergence of a military strongman, Chun Doo Hwan. The new leader 
has instituted a constitution, ordered a slate of new political parties, con- 
vened a legislature, replaced seasoned but corrupt politicians with a 
group of young Turks, and proclaimed a new republic. Chun became the 
first president of the fifth republic in an election that he was virtually 
assured of winning, and called his republic the dawning of a new era for 
Korea. He received early U.S. endorsement of his takeover, which 
strengthened his image at home and abroad. Further, he made some im- 
pressive gains during the first year of his rule; by coercion or persuasion, 
the populace seems to have acquiesced in his leadership and complied 
with his numerous purification campaigns. 

The problems facing Chun include the recovery of the sagging 
Korean economy and relations with Japan. The slump in Korea’s eco- 
nomic development has deeper roots than the political turmoils of 1979- 
80; therefore, simple assurances of political stability have not brought 
rapid economic recovery. Closely related to Chun’s economic woes is the 
relationship with Japan. The Japanese understanding of the Korean 
problem is more realistic than that of any other country, and Japan has 
played an important role in the fifth republic and the fifth five-year eco- 
nomic plan. Domestically, Chun may not face any organized political op- 
position to his programs, but college and university students continue to 
demonstrate and question the legitimacy of his new republic. 


Chun’s New Era 


Chun reformed and purified the Park regime rather than revolution- 
izing it. Even Chun’s political prominence is closely related to Park’s 
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death. Chun’s Defense Security Command investigated the Park as- 
sassination because the crime was committed by the head of the Korean 
Central Intelligence Agency (KCIA), the otherwise logical investigatory 
agency. When Chun eased out the caretaker president and assumed 
power in September 1980, he was the last president of the fourth re- 
public, elected in accordance with the provisions of Park’s constitution. It 
took him less than two months to promulgate a new constitution, and he 
got himself elected the first president of the fifth republic in less than five 
months (March 1981). 

Like Park, Chun comes from a peasant family in Kyéngsang 
Province. The sixth of nine children, he was born in 1931 and entered the 
Korean Military Academy during the Korean War. He graduated in the 
lowest third of the 156-member graduating class of 1955, the first class to 
complete the academy’s regular four-year course. He distinguished him- 
self in the Korean participation in the Vietnam conflict and is said to have 
been the first in his class to attain the rank of full colonel. He was deco- 
rated for his work in uncovering the third North Korean tunnel and as a 
reward for this achievement was made the head of the Defense Security 
Command in March 1979, only seven months before the Park assassina- 
tion.! Chun, who became president at age 49, is only slightly older than 
Park was when he assumed power at the age of 44. Although both men 
were professional soldiers and the products of the Korean military estab- 
lishment, Chun is perhaps a more “Korean product” than Park, who 
graduated from the Japanese Military Academy. 

Chun’s inaugural address outlined four goals: (1) to domesticate de- 
mocracy to fit uniquely Korean conditions; (2) to bring about a true wel- 
fare state; (3) to establish a just society; and (4) to revitalize national 
spirit through educational reforms and promotion of Korean cultural 
norms. In addition to these goals of the new era, Chun proclaimed na- 
tional emancipation from (1) the perennial threat of war from the North, 
(2) poverty, and (3) political oppression and the abuse of power.? 

Chun moved swiftly to purify Park’s old political system. He ordered 
567 political leaders and former party officials who were responsible for 
political corruption and social unrest to cease political activities for eight 
years. He banished 232 higher government bureaucrats from government 
services. He reduced the power of the KCIA, renamed it the Agency for 
National Security Planning, and transferred some of its power to the De- 
fense Security Command. One hundred seventy-two newspapers, maga- 
zines, and journals were banned, and the news media were unified into 
one news agency. The infamous anti-Communist laws were replaced by 
Chun’s new national security laws. 

Chun’s reform measures reached deep into the social ills that had so 
long plagued Korean education, particularly when he closed the extra- 
educational institutions that preyed on students aspiring to enter the uni- 
versity. He even reached far into the business sector by examining big 
business investment practices. He freed Park’s political prisoners, includ- 
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ing the poet Kim Chi-ha, while executing Park’s assassin, Kim Chae- 
gyu. He repealed martial law, but his sweeping reform measures were so 
forceful that the populace felt more fright than relief, and acquiesced in 
his leadership rather than actively supported it. 

If his reform campaigns were successful, Chun’s effort, to enact in- 
stitutional change was more difficult. The new constitution of the fifth 
republic resembled in large measure the Park constitution. It granted the 
new president powers similar to those wielded by Park and provided for 
indirect rather than direct popular elections. Also, Chun retained the 
electoral college and a unicameral legislature with only two-thirds of its 
members elected by the people and the remaining one-third selected ac- 
cording to their party affiliation. 

There are minor provisions curbing the power of the president. Un- 
der the new constitution, the president is not permitted to dissolve the 
National Assembly within one year of its formation, and except in case of 
war, all presidential emergency decrees must be approved by the Na- 
tional Assembly. Perhaps the most significant measure is the constitu- 
tional provision limiting any president to a single seven-year term, with 
no amendment to this provision to apply to an incumbent.’ This measure 
seeks to discourage an incumbent from altering the constitution to pro- 
long his term as president. However, political skepticism is not com- 
pletely unwarranted: during the most recent four republics, the terms of 
incumbents were extended five times by means of constitutional amend- 
ments. 

Chun disbanded all political parties of the fourth republic, purged 
their leaders, and ordered a multiparty system for the fifth republic. 
Twelve political parties emerged in a matter of months, but Chun’s party 
became dominant and swept both the presidential and legislative elec- 
tions. It became apparent during the first year of the new republic that 
there will be only one major opposition party, and that other opposition. 
parties have become ineffective. For example, four of the twelve parties 
failed to elect even a single representative to the National Assembly. 

Four parties fielded candidates to run for president: Chun for the 
Democratic Justice Party (DJP), Yu Ch’i-song of the Democratic Korea 
Party (DKP), Kim Chong-ch’él of the Korean National Party (KNP), 
and Kim Ui-t’aek of the Civil Rights Party (CRP). In the election held in 
February 1981, Chun amassed 4,755 electoral votes (90.23%); Yu, 404 
(7.67%); Kim Chong-ch’dl, 85 (i. 61%); and Kim Wi-t’aek, 26 (49%). 
The parties had been organized in December 1980, and Chun’s oppo- 
nents were virtually unknown, even to the best-informed observers. 

In the March 1981 election of the new legislature, Chun’s party, the 
DJP, won 90 seats, the DKP 57, and the DNP 18. There were 11 inde- 
pendents, and the remaining eight seats were won by five other parties. 
The Civil Rights Party, the New Political Party, and the Democratic So- 
cialist Party won two seats each; and the Democratic Farmers’ Party and 
Anmin Party won one each. Four other parties failed to elect even a single 
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representative. According to a new election law, only those parties win- 
ning more than five seats in the election were entitled to the nonelected 
representative seats, so 92 such seats were divided among the top three 
parties in proportion to the margin of their victory. As a result, the new 
National Assembly contained Chun’s DJP with 151 seats (55%) of the 
total 276; the major opposition party, the DKP, with 81 seats (29%); the 
minor opposition party, the KNP, with 25 seats (9%); and the five other 
parties and independents with 19 seats (7%). 

This alignment of the National Assembly of the fifth republic is sim- 
ilar to that of the fourth republic, in which the party in power enjoyed a 
simple majority. Even if all opposition parties united on a given issue 
(which has never happened in Korean politics), they still could not defeat 
any government-sponsored bill. Chun may have purified the corrupt ele- 
ments and replaced the old politicians with young men of his own genera- 
tion (more than 60% of the newly elected representatives are in their 40s), 
but institutional changes have been difficult to bring about. 

The other goals of the new era, establishing a just society and a wel- 
fare state, have been even more difficult to attain. Chun has repeatedly 
emphasized building a just society in which the rule of law, rather than 
that of immoral men, would prevail, and even named his new party the 
Democratic Justice Party. Still, Chun’s presidential and legislative elec- 
tions provided inauspicious beginnings for such a new era. In his New 
Year message of 1981, Chun remarked that the coming years should wit- 
ness wholesale participation by the people in the democratic process in 
Korea.* The mood of South Korea in 1981 seems to express the people’s 
acquiescence to Chun’s quick military takeover more than any 
groundswell of support for him. Such acquiescence, of course, does not 
preclude a genuine chance for building a lasting democratic process in 
Korea. Still, the beginnings were ominous. 


Foreign Relations 


Chun’s biggest success during the first year of the fifth republic came 
with his state visit to the United States in February 1981 during which he 
accomplished two important goals: U.S. approval of his military takeover, 
which strengthened his position at home and abroad; and U.S. assurances 
regarding the security of South Korea. Securing American endorsement 
has always been important to South Korean leaders, but none needed it 
more than Chun, because U.S.-South Korean relations were strained 
during the last years of the Park regime. The Carter administration’s 
human rights policy hindered Park’s authoritarian rule, but the Reagan 
administration endorsed Chun and invited him to the White House as 
one of the first foreign heads of state to visit the U.S. after Reagan’s inau- 
guration in spite of the atrocities of the Kwangju incident. Indeed, if the 
commutation of the death sentence of dissident leader Kim Dae-jung was 
the prerequisite for Chun’s trip to the U.S., his reward was a windfall. 
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Furthermore, Reagan’s policy of strengthening the defensive capabilities 
of his allies against Communist countries virtually wiped out Korean 
anxieties in regard to American support against the perennial threat from 
the North. 

Chun obtained assurances from Reagan that the U.S. had no plans 
to withdraw combat troops from Korea, and that the security of South 
Korea was vital to the U.S.5 Two months later, in April 1981, the thir- 
teenth annual Korea-U.S. security consultative meeting was held in San 
Francisco, and Secretary of Defense Weinberger reaffirmed the U.S. 
pledge to defend Korea. In fact, the U.S. revealed plans to modernize its 
forces in Korea by upgrading of the Second Infantry Division, deploying 
A-10s and F-16s, and improving the early warning system. The U.S. also 
pledged to support the South Korean Force Improvement Plan, which 
included the sale of 36 F-16s, a “stinger” air defense system, a 34-pound 
anti-aircraft missile for ground troops, 1,000 M55-1 light tanks, and 
other military hardware at an estimated cost of $729 million over five 
years. 

The U.S. Congress also increased Foreign Military Sales loan guar- 
antees from $129 million in 1980 to $160 million in 1981 and approved 
$167.5 million for 1982. Congress also increased Military Education and 
Training grants to Korea from $1.028 million in 1980 to $1.2 million in 
1981 and $1.8 million for 1982.6 

Chun’s heavy dependence on the United States has had adverse con- 
sequences for relations with several countries. He proposed to meet with 
his North Korean counterpart, Kim Il Sung, as early as January 12, 
1981, but was summarily rebuffed.” Chun also extended his goodwill to 
non-hostile Communist countries, including both China and the Soviet 
Union, but not even East European countries made any concrete pro- 
posals. Chun’s difficulties with Communist countries are understandable, 
but problems with Japan are more serious. Armed with his success in the 
U.S., Chun approached the Japanese by calling for a quick summit meet- 
ing. In his interview with reporters from Jiji News Agency of Japan in 
May 1981, Chun said that he would be happy to meet with Japanese 
Prime Minister Suzuki Zenko. Again in his news conference in Chinhae 
in August 1981, Chun repeated his willingness to meet with Suzuki “at 
any time,” but Japan even postponed the scheduled June meeting of the 
foreign ministers of Korea and Japan. 

Japanese reluctance stems from the South Korean request for a $6 
billion government loan from Japan for 1982-86. The request was made 
in the name of South Korea’s heavy defense burden (approximately 6% of 
GNP and 37% of the national budget), which Korea wants Japan to 
share. At a time when the U.S. was pressuring Japan to increase its de- 
fense outlay and Japan was enjoying an embarrassingly large trade sur- 
plus with both the U.S. and Korea, the request sounded like a demand to 
the Japanese. For the Suzuki cabinet, the request was more closely re- 
lated to Japan’s security policy than its economic policy. Japanese foreign 
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minister Ito, who resigned over the wording of the U.S. and Japanese 
“alliance,” quickly pointed out that the threat from North Korea was not 
imminent. 

On purely economic grounds, too, the $6 billion request is no paltry 
sum. Total Japanese loans, including government loans of $1.3 billion 
and direct investment by the private sector of $3.1 billion, amounted to 
only $4.4 billion during the entire sixteen year period 1965-1981. What 
the Koreans are proposing is to increase the annual Japanese government 
outlay to more than twelve times the current level. Although Japan 
amassed a $20.5 billion trade surplus from South Korea during the same 
sixteen-year period, the Japanese feel that the Koreans are asking for too 
much too soon and for the wrong purposes. 


The “Second Takeoff” in Economic Development 


Chun’s reform campaign penetrated deeply into the business sector, 
and sweeping corrective measures compounded the troubles of an already 
sagging economy. However, these measures were quickly eased to bring 
the economy back to normalcy, since South Korea suffered a 5.7% decline 
in GNP in 1980, the first such drop since 1962. Chun’s economic woes 
were not all of his own making. Given the tight governmental control of 
the South Korean economy, many of the difficulties were caused by politi- 
cal instability following Park’s death. Others arose more from economic 
factors such as the huge investments in heavy and chemical industries and 
the unusually rapid rise in oil prices (84%). Immediate causes of the 
negative growth were the crop failure in 1980, which accounted for 75% 
of the negative growth, a decrease in manufacturing, and a substantial 
decline in consumption. Furthermore, Chun inherited a phenomenal in- 
flation rate of 44% and an unemployment rate of 5.7%. 

Chun’s first economic move was to recall the technocrats responsible 
for the rapid economic growth under Park. He appointed a former minis- 
ter of the National Planning Board, Nam Duck Woo (Nam Tok-u), as 
premier, and named the former president of the Bank of Korea, Shin 
Byong-hyun (Sin Pydng-hyon), as deputy premier and minister of the 
National Planning Board. In 1981, these technocrats wanted to prepare 
South Korea for an economic “second takeoff.” 

Shin made a conservative forecast in January 1981 of approximately 
5 to 7% growth in GNP. As of the third quarter of 1981, GNP had 
grown 3.7% in real terms, posting 1.1% growth in the first quarter, 3.5% 
in the second quarter, and 6.2% in the third.’ It will take a miraculous 
jump in the fourth quarter to realize the projected increase in GNP, and 
the recovery in 1981 will not reach the level of the Korean economy in 
1979. 

Past economic growth was due primarily to the high performance of 
Korean exports, and the technocrats have once again placed heavy em- 
phasis on exports. To a certain extent, increased export activities were 
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responsible for the modest growth in 1981. It was reported that Korean 
merchandise exports during the first ten months amounted to $17.6 bil- 
lion, an increase of 23.3% from the same period of the previous year. The 
most significant segment of the growth in the third quarter of 1981, for 
example, was the mining and manufacturing industries, which grew 
10.4% because of a major increase in exports. However, the expansion of 
exports has limits because of the general slump in international com- 
merce. 

During the third quarter of 1981, agriculture and fisheries registered. 
a modest gain of 6.8%. Among the key industries, textile (43.9%), electric 
equipment (20.8%), and transportation equipment (18.7%) recorded 
positive growth, while oil refineries (—5%) and rubber products 
(—10.8%) declined. Total consumption expenditure increased 5%, and 
private consumption expenditure increased 5.8%, while domestic fixed in- 
vestment decreased 5.1%. Chun may have reestablished political stability 
by his numerous reform measures, but he has achieved only a tenuous 
economic recovery. 

During August 1981, the government revealed the fifth five-year 
economic and social development plan for 1982-86. The plan envisaged 
an annual growth of 7 to 8% in GNP, while holding the inflation rate to a 
single digit figure. It forecast a welfare investment ratio of 28.6% and set 
a goal of a 20% annual increase in exports. At this rate, it was estimated 
that South Korean exports would reach $53 billion by 1986. To finance 
the fifth five-year plan, the government announced a plan to hike the rate 
of domestic savings from 21.2% in 1980 to 29.6% in 1986 and reduce 
dependency on non-domestic savings from 9.8% in 1980 to as low as 2.9% 
in 1986.° 

The fifth five-year economic and social development plan is intended 
to achieve five goals: (1) to stabilize economy; (2) to attain economic se- 
curity; (3) to rearrange the industrial structure; (4) to achieve more effi- 
cient land development; and (5) to expand social development. The 
strategy for implementing these goals is to concentrate on restructuring 
the economy during the first two years and launch the “second takeoff” of 
the economy in 1983. 

Some preparatory measures were taken during 1981, such as easing 
regulation of foreign investment practices, lowering interest rates, wooing 
the U.S. and Japan for more favorable trade terms and larger invest- 
ments, and even winning a contract from Khadafi’s Libya, traditionally 
an ally of North Korea. The Korea-U.S. and U.S.-Korea economic coun- 
cils met in both Seoul and New York, and the U.S. secretary of commerce 
visited Korea to expand Korean trade with the U.S. However, one of the 
major keys to the success of Korea’s economic recovery plan seems to be 
Japan. The 655 Japanese companies that operate in Korea comprise 
75.4% of all foreign firms there, and Japanese companies account for 
53.4% of total foreign investment in Korea. Almost 50% of Korea’s entire 
trade deficit is with Japan. 
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In anticipation of closer economic cooperation with Japan, Koreans 
organized, in February 1981, the Korea-Japan Economic Association, 
headed by Pak T’ae-jun, the president of P’ohang Iron and Steel Corpo- 
ration. A number of important Japanese business leaders visited Korea. 
In June 1981, some 65 leading Japanese businessmen, headed by Hidaka 
Teru, president of the Japan-Korea Economic Association, met with their 
counterparts in Seoul, to discuss future economic cooperation. The 
Koreans, of course, repeated their $6 billion request to the Japanese gov- 
ernment. The business leaders, while sympathetic to the Korean request, 
pointed out a number of current economic problems, such as the technol- 
ogy transfer, the trade imbalance, and the differences between Koreans 
and Japanese in their understanding of the term “economic coopera- 
tion.”!° 


Legitimacy 


Given the division of Korea and the threat from the North, Koreans 
have long argued that anyone who does not control the military has no 
business in politics. But such justifications have worn thin under Chun, 
and the people have begun to question his legitimacy. University stu- 
dents, perhaps the most volatile social force in Korea, have rejected the 
stock justifications for military rule. They question the very essence of 
Chun’s domesticated democracy. When none of the student demands for a 
true democratic process were realized, the students began to demonstrate 
again. They retreated during the initial period of Chun’s takeover, when 
their leaders had prices on their heads, but campus unrest was rekindled 
when a number of students committed suicide by throwing themselves 
from campus buildings in defiance of Chun’s rule. 

The government made an effort to woo the students in May, 1981 by 
staging a huge and costly festival, Kukp’ung 1981. The students boycot- 
ted the festival. In September and October, students of major universities, 
including the Seoul National University, Yonsei, Korea, Ewha, Sogang, 
and Sénggyungwan Universities, demonstrated against Chun. Those ar- 
rested were summarily dismissed from school, but their slogans were 
much more radical than before. Because of American support for Chun, 
the old, familiar anti-American slogans of ““Yankee-Go-Home” and “‘Fas- 
cist Running Dog” have reappeared. 


Dae-Sook Suh is Professor of Political Science at the University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
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a INDIA IN 1981: STRONGER POLITICAL 
Wr AUTHORITY AND SOCIAL TENSION 


Walter K. Andersen* 


PRIME MINISTER INDIRA GANDHI, criticized in 1980 
for inaction on pressing political and policy issues, maintained a firm hold 
on the levers of power during 1981. She focused her efforts on reducing 
factionalism in the Congress (I) Party and on stimulating economic 
growth to fulfill her campaign promise of creating “a government that 
works.” 

Gandhi’s political strength rests on the overwhelming legislative ma- 
jorities of her Congress (I) Party at the center, where it controls some 
two-thirds of the seats in parliament, and in fifteen of the twenty-two 
state assemblies. As Prime Minister and party president, she has the final 
voice on key personnel choices in. the government and the party. The op- 
position parties, wracked by deep personality and policy divisions, are not 


a challenge and hafe no leader who possesses Gandhi’s national appeal. 


Fa 
Factionalism 


Factional infighting within the ruling party’s state units in 1981 se- 
riously threatened the Prime Minister’s.efforts to portray her government 
as “one that works.” Congress (I) chief ministers, few of whom have a 
stable base of popular support, are confronted in almost every state by 
dissidents who want to oust them. To strengthen their positions, most 
chief ministers have excluded dissidents from important posts, which in 
turn exacerbates the infighting. The dissidents have seized on the relative 
inexperience of many chief ministers to embarrass them in the expecta- 


*The views expressed here are the author’s and not necessarily those of the Depart- 
ment of State. 
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tion that Gandhi will remove them from power. Their greatest success 
7 came in late autumn when a torrent of stories appeared in the press alleg- | 
ing that Chief Minister A. R. Antulay of Maharashtra had misused his 
office to raise large sums of money for seven private trusts. 

Antulay had been a controversial figure ever since he was chosen 
chief minister in April 1980 over his campaign to evict slum dwellers 
from Bombay (blocked by court action), his use of preventive detention 
legislation to arrest Datta Samant, a popular Bombay labor leader, and 
his threats to jail his political opponents. And to weaken the position of 
his Congress (I) critics, he had convinced the center to let him replace’ 
state party chief Premala Chavan with a loyalist and to drop Shalintai 
Patil from his cabinet. i ; 

Dissident sniping against Antulay gathered steam over the summer 
when rumors spread that he had offered scarce cement stocks to private 
Bombay contractors if they would contribute 52 million rupees (about 
$5.6 million) to his trusts.! 

‘Opposition politicians eagerly joined the fray. Sharad Pawar, a 
leader of the opposition Congress (S) in Maharashtra, claimed that An- 
tulay imposed a levy of 2.5 rupees on the state’s sugar cane growers for 
every ton of cane they sold to sugar factories, a charge surely aimed at 
arousing the ire of the powerful sugar cane growers interest. Pawar also 
said the funds were deposited in a trust bearing the Prime Minister’s 
name—the “Indira Gandhi Pratibha Pratistan.” 

The question of Antulay’s trusts took on a national dimension on 
August 31 when all ten editions of the Indian Express carried a lengthy 
article by Arun Shourie, its executive editor, arguing that Antulay had 
used government machinery to give the impression that the trusts were 
public when actually they were all private and under his personal con- 
trol. Shourie detailed who had given money,and how it had been raised. 

Gandhi now faced a major political problem. The opposition parties 
with rare unity used the Antulay issue to attack her, contending that she 
had willingly allowed Antulay to use her name in his fund-raising efforts. 

Parliament became an arena for impassioned debates on the Antulay 
affair throughout the monsoon session, which ended on September 18. 
The Prime Minister, remaining publicly silent until the very end of the 
debate, called on her two most respécted cabinet colleagues to handle the 
question. Foreign Minister Narasimhan Rao reportedly reviewed the files 
on Antulay for her,? and Finance Minister Venkataraman on September 
2 gave parliament the government’s official response that the Prime Min- 
ister had not given Antulay permission to use her name on any trust. 
Moreover, Venkataraman produced documentary evidence that R. K. 
Dhawan, the Prime Minister’s special assistant, had written to Antulay 
in January and April 1981 requesting the removal of her name from the 
Pratibha Pratistan trust. Antulay did not reply to the first letter and 
evaded the issue in the second. A third and final letter in August ordered 
Antulay to drop her name. 
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Shourie, in the Indian Express of September 4, wrote that “Ven- 
kataraman’s statement was a lie,” and the newspaper carried a picture 
of the Prime Minister signing a document on October 11, 1980, the cap- 
tion saying that she was associating herself with Antulay’s first trust. 
The opposition, taking its cue from Shourie’s articles, made two unsuc- 
cessful attempts to enter privilege motions in parliament against Ven- 
kataraman for allegedly misleading the members. A privilege motion 
against Shourie was added to coax the Congress (I) members into a de- 
bate on the charges against the Prime Minister. However, both the 
speaker of the Lok Sabha (lower house) and the chairman of the Rajya 
Sabha (upper house) refused the motions, arguing that available evi- 
dence proved Gandhi had not consented to the use of her name, that 
Venkataraman had not knowingly misled the members, and that further 
privilege motions would not be entertained unless more persuasive evi- 
dence were produced.’ 

The Prime Minister spoke out openly on the Antulay issue only on 
September 17 at the conclusion of a nine-hour debate on a no-confidence 
motion against her. She responded that the opposition’s “obsession” with 
Antulay was politically motivated and confined herself to a bare presenta- 
tion of the facts. She had given her blessing to Antulay’s idea to form a 
trust to help artists, but she did not agree to the use of her name.* The 
next day, at the valedictory address to the Congress (I) members of par- 
liament, the Antulay question was clearly on her mind when she called 
on party members to pull together when charges were hurled against 
Congress (I) officials. Possibly referring to the dissident attacks against 
Antulay in Maharashtra, she told her colleagues that she did not like the 
use of the press to express grievances.’ 

As to the fate of Antulay himself, Gandhi kept her options open. 
Reportedly at her suggestion, Antulay submitted his resignation on Sep- 
tember 9 to Governor O. P. Mehra of Maharashtra.* This gave Gandhi 
the opportunity to place his resignation before the central parliamentary 
board of the Congress (I) if the situation deteriorated further. Judging 
from her earlier removal of Chief Minister Jagannath Pahadia of Ra- 
jasthan and Chenna Reddy of Andhra Pradesh, Gandhi prefers not to 
decide such personnel questions until the fervor has died down. Removing 
Antulay in the wake of the attack on him in parliament could encourage 
both the opposition and the Congress (I) dissidents to mount campaigns 
against other vulnerable Congress (I) chief ministers similarly charged 
with misusing authority. 

Gandhi issued a statement on November 20 that Antulay would re- 
main, and the case against him shifted to the judiciary where he faced 
criminal charges of alleged abuse of authority. Leading legal lights from 
the opposition and the Congress (I) joined the case, suggesting an out- 
come of important political consequence. 

On January 12, 1982, Antulay asked the Prime Minister to accept 
his resignation after the Bombay High Court ruled he had used the gov- 
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ernment machinery to assist his private trusts. The Congress high com- 
mand immediately accepted his resignation. 

Alarmed by the possible destructiveness of factionalism, the Prime 
Minister warned the Congress (I) parliamentary members in her valedic- 
tory remarks at the end of the monsoon session that party discipline must 
be tightened. Earlier in the year she had signalled similar concern by 
firing Supplies Minister V. C. Shukla after he repeatedly ignored her 
demands to stop supporting dissident efforts to topple Madhya Pradesh 
Chief Minister Anjun Singh. 

The high command conveyed the Prime Minister’s warning to sub- 
ordinate party units. In October General Secretary Rajendra Kumari 
Bajpei told reporters that “strict action” would be taken against dissi- 
dents who violate party discipline,’ and announced that the All-India 
Congress Committee (I) had ordered the suspension of former Bihar 
party chief Vadyakar Kavi for undermining Chief Minister Jagannath 
Mishra. The suspension of such a senior figure was intended, according 
to Bajpei, to set an example to other “erring members.”® In addition, 
General Secretary Vasant Dada Patil, whose own wife Shalintai had been 
dropped from the Maharashtra cabinet for adisi pline, advised all state 
party chiefs to reduce the level of factional infighting.’ 

‘Greater discipline should enhance central control over state party 
units, but centralizing efforts may exacerbate factionalism because the 
local players have less incentive to accommodate each other if the center is 
the final arbitrator on personnel and policy matters.'° Greater discipline 
may also protect government officials with weak administrative records. 

The successful dissident effort to topple Chief Minister Jagannath 
Pahadia of Rajasthan is a prime example of the potential conflict between 
discipline and competence. Pahadia had been appointed chief minister in 
mid-1980 over the claims of senior Congress (I) state leaders. He had 
little state-wide support, and efforts to topple him because of alleged in- 
competence developed quickly within the Congress (I) Party in Ra- 
jasthan. However, Pahadia, the only untouchable (i.e., Harijan) chief 
minister, was protected by the center and was loyal to it.”! 

Complaints about Pahadia’s competence became commonplace by 
early 1981. Opponents pointed out that he was able to raise only 8,500 of 
the targeted 100,000 tons of wheat for the government’s buffer stock by 
mid-year 1981, this failure occurring at a time of record-breaking crop 
yields in the state. In addition, power supplies were chronically short, and 
there were long delays in the construction of the two 110-megawatt units 
at Kota. Internal revenue plummeted an estimated 12% in the 1980-81 
fiscal year, forcing Pahadia’s government to overdraw 108 million rupees 
from the Reserve Bank of India, the largest overdraft of any state in the 
country. Pahadia, who retained the most important cabinet portfolios for 
himself, developed a reputation for avoiding decisions, and by mid~1981, 
his adversaries claimed that there was a backlog of over 5000 files requir- 
ing action.. 
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To improve the state’s administrative performance, Gandhi ap- 
- pointed a new chief secretary, but the situation did not improve. 
Pahadia’s shortcomings gave the opposition a handle to beat the Congress 
(1), and Congress (I) dissidents lent credibility to their charges. In addi- 
tion, Pahadia had become a target for press jibes. He had become a politi- 
cal embarassment, and when asked to resign on July 10, he did so.!? 
Pahadia was quickly replaced by Shiv Charan Mathur, who had a 
reputation for administrative competence and honesty. His appointment 
was a symbolic reminder that Gandhi expected performance from her 
chief ministers and was prepared to remove those who could not manage. 
Whether Mathur, who is not associated with any of the major factions in 
. State politics, can bring political peace to the Congress (I) Party in Ra- 
jasthan is an open question. 


Weak Organizational Structure 


While Gandhi is deeply concerned about party discipline, she has 
done little to strengthen the party structure. Party-building was left to her 
son Sanjay, but his death in mid-1980 created a vacuum. No other Con- 
gress (I) figure, except her surviving son Rajiv, has the necessary confi- 
dence of the Prime Minister. Appointed committees control party affairs 
at all levels. i 

The All-India Congress (I) Committee at its December 1980 meet- 
ing, the first formal meeting since Gandhi’s return to power, recognized 
the party organization was anemic and recommended party elections to 
revive the grass roots structure. But no elections were held in 1981. In- 
deed, few state units took the necessary first step of enrolling party mem- 
bers. Chief ministers, who lack popular followings, displayed little 
enthusiasm for what would likely be competitive power centers. Dissi- 
dents might outmaneuver the chief executives in party elections and then 
use the organizational wing of the party to erode their position. The high 
command, determined to reduce the chances for factional controversies, 
has not made party elections a high priority issue. In fact, the high com- 
mand strengthened the chief ministers vis-a-vis the party organization 
early in the year by selecting state party chiefs who were in effect subor- 
dinate to the chief minister. 

Rajiv Gandhi, the one person who could rebuild the Congress (I) 
party organization, moved swiftly toward political center stage during the 
year when he organized, as his first major responsibility, a farmer’s rally 
in New Delhi on February 16, 1981. He was elected to parliament on 
June 14 from the Amethi constituency in Uttar Pradesh that had been 
represented by his brother. Since he is already the number two person in 
the party organization, the press speculates that he will soon become a 
Congress (I) general secretary. However, he does not yet occupy the com- 
manding position in party affairs once held by his late brother. He is stil! 
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in apprenticeship, and politics are not his passion and ambition as they 
were for Sanjay. 


Government Performance 


Besides tightening up on party discipline, Prime Minister Gandhi 
focused on stimulating the economy through\the Prime Minister’s two- 
hundred-member secretariat that monitors tlie performance of the admin- 
istration, coordinates policy, and generates ideas. Presiding over it is P. C. 
Alexander, a specialist in development and an international trade expert. 
The important role played by economists in the secretariat suggests that 
Gandhi wants a better meshing of economic and political considerations 
than that provided by the regular bureaucracy. The appointment of such 
a skilled technocrat as Alexander underscores Gandhi’s determination to 
improve governmental performance. 

A further indication was the replacement of chief secretaries (top-. 
ranking bureaucrats) in fourteen ministries, including such important 
ones as Home and Defence, with senior civil servants reputed to be 
skilled administrators. While there were persistent rumors about a major 
cabinet reshuffle, few new people were inducted, perhaps reflecting the 
reduced role of cabinet members in decision-making. Some cabinet mem- 
bers, however, appear to have earned Gandhi’s confidence: Pranab 
Mukherjee, P. V. Narasimha Rao, and Ramaswamy Venkataraman. Be- 
sides respecting their technical skills, Gandhi has come to rely on them as 
troubleshooters for domestic political problems. Rao investigated the An- 
tulay matter and was responsible for it during the Prime Minister’s over- 
seas trips during the fall; Venkataraman looked into the charges of 
corruption against Chief Minister Gundu Rao of Andhra Pradesh; and 
Mukherjee handled the sensitive Khalistan question during Gandhi’s ab- 
sences from the country.’ On January 15, 1982, Venkataraman was 
moved from the Finance Ministry up to the Defence Ministry, until then 
held by Prime Minister Gandhi, and Mukherjee of Commerce, Steel and 
Mines took over Venkataraman’s Finance Ministry post. These two, 
along with Minister of Foreign Affairs Rao, now hold the three most 
important cabinet posts. 

Gandhi’s public policy concerns were oriented toward economic per- 
formance, and she was clearly willing to try new approaches to stimulate 
economic growth. Underscoring this pragmetism, she bluntly told a Feb- 
ruary conclave of chief ministers discussing the 1980-85 draft Sixth Five 
Year Plan that her government does “not believe in doctrinaire theories.” 
Answering leftist critics, she reportedly stated that even communist coun- 
tries had adopted incentives, acknowledged the role of market forces, and 
welcomed foreign investment, including multinationals.'4 

The government established an ambitious 5.2% annual growth tar- 
get for the 1980-85 Plan. Policy has focused on reviving lagging invest- 
ments in such key areas as transportation, energy, and agriculture. 
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To stimulate the economy, Gandhi lifted restrictions on the expan- 
sion of production, permitted new private borrowing abroad, and con- 
tinued the liberalization of import controls. In addition, the government 
permitted selected price rises: cement prices moved up 16%, aluminum 
17-19%, steel 20%, fertilizers 18%, and petroleum products 10-13%. 
These steps were accompanied by the introduction of new management 
techniques and new managers in public enterprises. Perhaps as a result, 
coal production, rail freight traffic, and electrical production rose signifi- 
cantly. There was also a positive response from private enterprise. The 
issue of new private stocks and bonds was about $400 million for Decem- 
ber 1980-November 1981, three times as much as in the previous year, 
and public and private industrial production increased 15% in contrast to 
the virtually zero growth rate of the previous year. 

An anti-inflationary package (credit restrictions, wheat and sugar 
imports, and compulsory deposits for people in the higher income catego- 
ries) was introduced to bring down the 1980-81 18% rate. Public indus- 
tries were allowed to raise prices to reduce the need for budgetary 
subsidies. Electricity and water rates were increased to improve the over- 
all financial health in some states. The result of. these policies was a drop 
in wholesale prices since mid-1981; the overall rate should drop to about 
11% for fiscal year 1981-82. 

The most contentious economic issues were decisions to borrow from 
the International Monetary Fund and to import wheat. The government 
applied for a $5.8 billion loan from the IMF to increase investment in 
such vital sectors as coal, oil, rail transportation, and agriculture. The 
opposition parties were almost all against the loan. The nationalist 
Bharatiya Janata Party’s Parliamentary Board condemned Gandhi for 
“unceremoniously” abandoning the objective of self-reliance.'5 The com- 
munists charged the government with mortgaging the Indian economy to 
the West. 

Similar arguments were raised against wheat imports. The govern- 
ment announced in July its decision to import one-and-one-half million 
tons of wheat from the U.S. to build up the depleted buffer stocks, the 
first foreign commercial grain purchase since 1977. The move was trig- 
gered by a three-million-ton shortfall in the procurement target of 9.5 
million tons. Agriculture Minister Rao Birendra Singh reported to par- 
liament on December 9 that India would import an additional 750,000 
tons of wheat from Australia. These purchases were viewed as anti-infla- 
tionary measures that would give the government the means to distribute 
additional stocks of wheat when shortages developed in the market, thus 
reducing the opportunities for grain traders to increase prices. 

Still another controversial step was the decision to permit interna- 
tional oil companies to compete for drilling rights as part of India’s crash 
effort to increase domestic oil production from the present 300,000 to 
600,000 barrels a day in 1985.16 Oil imports now meeting some 60% of 
India’s oil requirements are the fastest rising item in India’s import bill 
and a major cause of recent trade deficits. 
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The emphasis on performance also extended to law-and-order issues. 
Parliament passed the National Security Act (NSA) on December 16, 
1980, thus replacing an executive ordinance with a legislative act. The 
law permits the government to detain people suspected of undermining 
national security, public order, and essential economic services. The de- 
tainees can be incarcerated initially for three months, with up to three 
subsequent three-month extensions permitted. The government is re- 
quired to inform the detainees of the reasons for detention within 10 days 
of arrest, as well as to ensure the right to judicial appeal. 

The opposition again pulled together to fight the NSA. When they 
lost the legislative battle the law was challenged in the judicial system. . 
The Supreme Court on December 28 upheld the constitutional validity of 
the Act, but cautioned the government that “care must be taken to restrict 

. [its] application to as few situations as possible.” The court also ad- 
vised the government to separate detainees from convicts.” 

Another law-and-order measure, the Essential Services Maintenance 
Act (ESMA), passed on September 18, 1981, prohibits strikes and lock- 
outs for essential economic activities: defense, coal, power, steel, fertilizer, 
and irrigation.1 While the opposition parties argued that this was labor 
legislation, the government treated it as an addition to the penal code. 
Shepherded through parliament by the Home rather than the Labor 
Minister, it passed after a marathon 17-hour debate, during which op- 
position members tabled over 200 amendments. In reaction, all the major 
national labor unions, with the exception of the pro-Congress (I) IN- 
TUG, staged a November 23 protest rally in New Delhi during which 
the organizers announced plans for a one-day general strike on January 
19, 1982, which was to be the first major test of the law. 


Opposition Parties 


Despite the opposition parties’ ability to work together in parliament 
against the NSA, ESMA, and other bills, their record of cooperation in 
the electoral arena was poor. Yet, 1981 ended with far closer cooperation 
than when it began, in large part because the various parties learned that, 
except for isolated regional pockets of support, they could not individually 
defeat Gandhi’s Congress (I) Party at the polls. 

Conflicting pressures within the opposition parties produced both in- 
creased unity and new fissures. The Bharatiya Janata Party, the best 
organized ofthe former Janata Party constitients and a reincarnation of 
the old Jana Sangh, formally constituted itself in Bombay in the élosing 
„days of 1980. Angry at the humiliations suffered while part of the Janata,, 
the BJP delegates did not talk of opposition unity, but rather portrayed 
the new party as the national alternative to the Congress (I) and spoke of 
their president, former Foreign Minister Atal Behari. Vajpayee, as a fu- 
ture prime minister. 

Meanwhile, two other former constituents of the Janata—the Lok 
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Dal and the Congress (U)—were fragmenting. Chandrajit Yadav broke 
away from the Lok Dal in February to form the Lok Tantrik Lok Dal, 
thus following Raj Rarain who had in January revived the Socialist ` 
Party. A few months later, they amalgamated with H. N. Bahuguna, 
who had bolted the Janata for the Congress (I) in 1979 to form the Dem- 
ocratic Socialist Party. 

The Congress (U), a loose confederation of regional leaders suffered 
even more defections than the Lok Dal. Y. B. Chavan, its senior figure in 
Maharashtra, withdrew on May 26, anticipating (incorrectly) an early 
“homecoming” into the Congress (I). Within two weeks, 26 of the 50 
Congress (U) assembly members in Maharashtra resigned, as did 11 of 
its 20 state officers. Only a few days later, 9 of the 23 Congress (U) 
assembly members in Karnataka crossed over to join the Congress (I). 
Alarmed party leaders assembled in Kerala to assess the damage. The 
major participants were A. K. Antony, whose state unit was then a mem- 
ber of Kerala’s communist-led coalition government, Priya Ranjan Das 
Munshi from West Bengal, and Sharad Pawar from Maharashtra. At the 
end of the talks, Das Munshi told the press that “None of us is leaving 
the party.”!? But still another fissure loomed ahead. Jagjivan Ram called 
a rebel AICC (U) meeting on August 5, at which Ram replaced Devaraj 
Urs as party president. Urs simultaneously expelled Ram. A new party, 
the Congress (Jagjivan), was born. 

The Janata Party, a shell of its former self, suffered relatively few 
defections during 1981, but its poor election showings underscored its 
limited drawing power and its possible demise. Party leaders began to 
talk about the idealism, dubbed “the spirit of 1977,” that led four opposi- 
tion parties to coalesce into the Janata Party in 1977. Chandra Sekhar, its 
president, laid the foundation for closer cooperation among the former 
partners after the Congress (I)’s strong showing in the June by-elections 
with an invitation to thirteen opposition parties to discuss electoral re- 
forms. The two conspicuous absentees were the Communist Party of In- 
dia, which refused in principle to participate in any forum involving the 
BJP, and the All-India ADMK; which was competing with its rival 
DMK for the support of the-Congress (1) in Tamilnadu state politics. All 
the former Janata constituents participated. 

\ The monsoon session of parliament witnessed unprecedented cooper- 
ation among the opposition parties, and Chandra Sekhar for the first time 
talked publicly about opposition unity{Lok Dal President Charan Singh 
and Sharad Pawar, President of the Congress (S), [formerly. the Congress 
(U)] met on September 27 to discuss closer relations. Soon afterwards, 
Singh, the most outspoken critic of the Jana Sangh in the united Janata, 
made a peace move by appearing on a BJP platform, a symbolic admis- 
sion that the former Janata partners recognized that they need the su- 
perbly organized and more dynamic BJP. 

These tentative efforts toward unity by the old Janata constituents 
picked up momentum after their poor showing in the November by-elec- 
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tions. The National Council of the Janata Party, evoking the memories of 
“the spirit of 1977,” proposed on December 13 that the former Janata 
partners recombine as a “credible national alternative” to the Congress 
(1). Politicians in the Lok Dal and the Congress (S) responded favorably. 
But major obstacles to closer relations still remain. State units of the Jan- 
ata, the Lok Dal, and Congress (S) are autonomous and frequently ig- 
nore central directives. The most glaring example of this independence 
was the decision of the Kerala unit of the Congress (S) in late December 
to join a Congress (I)-led coalition against instructions of the central lead- 
ership. The BJP has demonstrated little enthusiasm for organizational 
unity, though it does cooperate on a selective basis. Finally, the opposition 
parties have yet to address the hard questions of leadership, the issue that 
splintered the Janata in mid-1979. 

The communists, who possess the largest opposition bloc of seats in 
parliament, were similarly engaged in a debate on political tactics. 
Though deep divisions still separate the pro-Moscow Communist Party 
of India (CPI) and the Communist Party of India-Marxist (CPM), both 
moved to give substance to the “left and democratic unity” thesis adopted’ 
at their party congresses in 1978.2! The two parties worked closely to-" 
gether i in a losing effort to ave the CPM-dominated coalition government, 
in Kerala, which eventually* collapsed in October when the non-commu-~’ 
nist partners left it. The CPM unit in West Bengal in September ac- 
cepted the CPI into the left-front alliance there, probably to strengthen 
the electoral chances of the alliance in the 1982 assembly elections. 

Yet, significant differences continue to hinder cooperation. The CPM 
is less willing than the CPI to work with the “bourgeois” parties because’ 
the CPM considers Gandhi the major “threat” to progress in India. A 
substantial segment of the CPI advocates cooperation with the Congress 
(I). Some of them bolted to form the All-India Communist Party (AICP) 
in 1980.” Still another stumbling block in the way of’cooperation is the 
unreserved pro-Moscow orientation of the CPI’s foreign policies. The 
CPM for its part subscribes to a policy of “equidistance” between the 
USSR and the PRC. The Government of India’s efforts to normalize 
Sino-Indian relations in 1981 triggered a critical exchange between the 
two communist parties. The CPI holds that China cannot be trusted, 
while the CPM believes that improved Sino-Indian relations are in New 
Delhi’s interest. 

Gandhi stepped up her attack against Indian communists. She re- 
peatedly charged that the communist-run states of Kerala and West Ben-" 
gal condoned, if not encouraged, strong-arm methods against opponents. 
To deprive the CPI of any benefits it might gain from good Indo-Soviet 
relations, Gandhi established the Friends of the Soviet Union (FSU) in 
direct competition with an influential CPI front group, the Indo-Soviet 
Cultural Society (ISCUS). In her inaugural address to the FSU, Gandhi 
attacked “professional friends” who act as “self-appointed custodians” of 
Indo-Soviet friendship. Home Minister Singh, demonstrating Congress 
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(I) irritation with the communists’ opposition to government programs, 
stated on the floor of parliament that “communism has been given a bad 
name in the country because of the opportunism of the communist par- 
ties.”23 


Elections 


Two sets of by-elections, one in June and the other in November, 
demonstrated the inability of the opposition to put into practice their na- 
tional leaderships’ goal of closer relations. In June 14 by-elections, 6 Lok 
Sabha and 23-assembly seats were at stake in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Oris- 
sa, Karnataka, and West Bengal. The Congress (I) won 15 of the 23 
assembly seats-and 5 of the Lok Sabha seats. Except for the communists, 
the opposition parties drew a blank, in large part because they were un- 
able to work out electoral arrangements. The communists won six of the 
eight assembly seats contested in West Bengal, as well as the lone con- 
tested Lok Sabha seat there.” Only two weeks earlier, the CPM’s left 
front alliance had won 56 of the 87 municipalities holding elections in 
West Bengal, and surely undermined the case of those in the Congress (I) 
who supported early elections in the state. 

Greater attention was focused on the Lok Sabha contests in Uttar 
Pradesh. Rajiv Gandhi was ‘contesting; so was H. N. Bahuguna, one of 
the Prime Minister’s most outspoken critics. The Prime Minister cam- 
paigned actively against Bahuguna. The outcome in his Garhwal contest 
was voided by the Election Commissioner because of alleged electoral ir- 
regularities. This action touched off the first call of the opposition parties 
for joint action. 

In the November elections, the Congress (I) did not match its earlier 
performance, though it still won most of the seats. At stake were 15 as- 
sembly seats and 1 Lok Sabha contest scattered over 6 states. The Con- 
gress (I) won 8 of the 15 seats, a net loss of 2 from its previous standing. 
It won the single Lok Sabha contest in Maharashtra, which probably 
boosted Antulay’s standing. The CPM retained all three assembly seats 
in Tripura. Elsewhere the BJP was the big opposition winner, wrestling 
a Congress (I) seat in a Scheduled Tribe constituency in Bihar and an- 
other traditional Congress (I) labor constituency in Gujarat.?> In the for- 
mer contest, the BJP had the support of the Lok Dal and the Janata 
Party. The Congress (S), however, lined up with the communists against 
them in Bihar. Except for the limited cooperation in Bihar, electoral 
alignments elsewhere were blocked by opposition bickering. 

In Gujarat, the Janata Party and the BJP were at odds, each trying 
to demonstrate that it was the “real” opposition party in the state with 
the BJP being the winner. Its drawing power was further demonstrated 
by its strong showing in the state’s municipal elections. Of five munici- 
palities holding elections, the BJP gained a majority in Rajkot, while the 
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Congress (I) captured control in Ahmedabad and Surat. The outcome 
was inclusive in Baroda. 


“Non-Political’’ Movements 


The year was marked by an upsurge of single-issue movements that 
caught the political leadership of both the opposition and the Congress (I) ” 
off guard. For the most part non-partisan and led by people outside the 
political party framework, the movements were rather impermeable to 
political manipulation. 


Farmers: “Capitalist” farmers in India have begun protesting the high 
cost of agricultural inputs and low returns on cash crops. Portraying the 
struggle as one between city and countryside, their leaders demand that the 
state and union governments rectify the situation. Media attention focused on 
the activities of Sharad Joshi, the international bureaucrat turned farmers’ 
advocate, who mobilized thousands of Maharashtra’s farmers to demonstrate 
for higher prices. 

The protests in Maharashtra are a model of similar movements else- 
where. They occur in the most agriculturally advanced areas, focus on 
key cash crops (e.g., onions, cotton, and sugar cane in Maharashtra; 
groundnuts and milk in Gujarat; tobacco and jowar in Karnataka), and 
frequently resort to such militant tactics as blocking roads and railways. 

Joshi was able to extract concessions from Chief Minister Antulay in 
the fall of 1980 in large part because Antulay wanted to undermine 
Sharad Pawar’s simultaneous effort to exploit the farmers’ discontent. In 
1981, however, Antulay was less supportive, following complaints from 
the center that the farmers’ demands would lead to inflation. Joshi was 
detained shortly before a one-day protest against low crop prices sched- 
uled for November 1981. Four people were subsequently killed in scufHles 
with the police at Nasik. 

The Maharashtra government may have wanted to signal Joshi that 
it would crack down if his announced end-of-the-year protest movement 
blocked essential economic functions. Joshi had already demonstrated his 
militance in the February-April tobacco demonstrations in Karnataka.”¢ 
In Ralph Nader style, Joshi researched the cause of the low tobacco 
prices before involving himself. He identified big tobacco merchants as 
the major source of the problem and demanded that the Karnataka or 
union governments take one or more of the following steps: ensure higher 
tobacco prices; nationalize tobacco marketing; create marketing coopera- 
tives. In the absence of a response, a protest was launched on March 14, 
which involved blocking a stretch of the National Highway linking Pune 
and Bangalore as well as rail lines in the state. Some 30,000 demonstra- 
tors, including farm laborers and bedi workers, participated in the agita- 
tion. 
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Despite the opposition parties’ [i.e., Congress (S), CPI, CPM, and 
Lok Dal] “long march” in Karnataka, center stage was occupied by 
Sharad Joshi. In New Delhi, both the opposition parties and the Con- 
gress brought massive numbers of farmers to the capital city to show that 
they had support in the countryside. The Congress (I) organized a Febru- 
ary 16 farmers’ march, and the opposition parties held their rally on 
March 26. Joshi’s movement, and others like his, however, remained 
aloof from these gatherings. 


Anti-reservation Stir in Gujarat: Caste Hindu graduate medical students 
touched off a protest movement in Gujarat that was to develop into a state- 
wide agitation against employment and education quotas for the Scheduled 
Castes (i.e., Harijans) and Scheduled Tribes of the state.” The medical stu- 
dents initially asked for a reduction in the number of reserved seats, not the 
abolition of the quota system. Even though the number of places involved in 
the medical schools was small, the action unleashed latent caste Hindu senti- 
ment in Gujarat against the whole quota system. Within two weeks of the 
presentation of the medical students’ demands, many other caste Hindu stu- 
dents were calling for the abolition of all educational quotas. Caste Hindu 
government employees and professionals soon joined in the demand for an 
end to employment quotas. An anti-reservation coordinating committee was 
formed, and, for the first three months of 1981, its leaders were engaged in 
shuttle diplomacy between Gujarat and New Delhi. 

Though the Congress (I) high command would not consider revamp- 
ing the system of reservations, a compromise was reached in which addi- 
tional seats were added for open competition in Gujarat’s medical schools 
to match the number of reserved seats. Consequently the strike was called 
off on April 13. The government for its part reopened the medical col- 
leges in the state, cancelled the order terminating the employment of agi- 
tating doctors, and released those detained under the National Security 
Act. 

The anti-reservation agitation was met by a Scheduled Caste back- 
lash. A pro-reservation committee was formed to coordinate activities and 
to negotiate with the government. A poster war erupted in the cities. 
Scheduled Caste mill workers staged sympathy strikes as the stir turned 

‘violent. The agitation and violence were most intense in the three central 
Gujarati districts—-Kheda, Ahmedabad, and Mehsana—having the 
state’s highest rates of Scheduled Caste literacy and urbanization, thus 
again underscoring the significant influence of these variables on political 
militancy. Preliminary studies also indicate support for the pro-reserva- 
tion movement tended to come from the most economically advanced 
Harijan castes. 


Agitation against “Foreigners” in Assam: The 14-month agitation 
against “foreigners” (mostly from Bangladesh) in Assam seemed to be losing 
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momentum by the close of 1980, and its leaders [representing the All-Assam 
Students’ Union (AASU) and the All Assam Gana Sanqam Parishad 
(AAGSP)] seemed more prepared to arrive at a negotiated settlement with 
representatives from the Home Ministry. New Delhi felt it had the law-and- 
order situation sufficiently under control to resume pumping oil out of Assam 
to the refineries in Bihar on January 27, 1981, after a thirteen-month shut- 
down. A Congress (I) coalition ministry led by Mrs. Anwara Taimur as- 
sumed office on December 6, 1980. 

The anticipation of a calmer political and social situation in 1981 
proved premature. Bombs ripped apart portions of a railway in late 
March. A week later, a divisional commissioner was assassinated, and a 
section of the oil pipeline was blown up. On June 30, Taimur’s alliance 
crumbled when a left group including the CPI and CPM abandoned it, 
forcing New Delhi again to place the state under President’s Rule. The 
differences between the government and the AASU/AAGSP over which 
foreigners should be deported could not be resolved. 

The fate of some 1.4 million immigrants who came to Assam be- 
tween 1961 and 1971 remained the major unresolved difference.?® The 
leaders of the “anti-foreigner” stir insisted that the government enforce 
those laws (the Citizenship Act, 1953; the Passport Act, 1952; and the 
Foreigner Act, 1946) concerning illegal immigrants. The government ne- 
gotiators for their part argued that humanitarian, international, and 
practical considerations would not permit the expulsion of all illegal im- 
migrants entering Assam between 1961 and 1971.” 

Faced with this impasse, government negotiators offered to lower the 
cutoff date for illegal immigrants ffom 1971 to 1966, but the AASU/ 
AAGSP leaders would agree to no further compromises. Borrowing tac- 
tics used by Sharad Joshi, they launched a rasta/roko campaign (i.e., 
blocking roads and railways) in late November, followed by a civil diso- 
bedience effort in mid-December. So there was less promise of a settle- 
ment at the end of the year than at the beginning. 


The Khalistan Issue in Punjab: The issue of a Sikh homeland, Khalistan, 
again surfaced in Punjab after a hiatus of more than ten years. The inten- 
sified competition for the backing of Punjab’s Sikh majority on the part of 
factional leaders of the Congress (1) Party and the Akali Dal, the state’s two 
major political parties; gave greater scope to those Sikhs demanding auton- 
omy or even independence. 

A warning of potential trouble occurred in March 1981, when the 
54th Sikh Educational Conference backed a Khalistan resolution. A 
month later, the World Sikh Convention, sponsored by a splinter group of 
the Akali Dal, also came out for Khalistan, though the moderate majority 
Akali Dal group refused to support it. However, Sant Harchand Singh 
Longowal, leader of the moderate group, believed it necessary to demon- 
strate his commitment to Sikh rights by backing a list of 45 demands 
intended to rectify what he termed the “second class status” of Sikhs.*° At 
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the same time, Longowal revealed his feelings on the Khalistan issue by 
dropping a ranking Akali Dal official who expressed support for it. 

Sikh-Hindu tension rose quickly in May when the All-India Sikh 
Student Association demanded the closing by May 15 of cigarette shops, 
almost all Hindu-owned, within the walled city of Amritsar. The demand 
acted as a catalyst for Hindu solidarity and a mass demonstration of 
sword-carrying Hindus vowed to resist the students’ demands. 

The assassination of Lala Jagat Narain, the Hindu editor of the 
Punjab Kesari and an outspoken critic of Khalistan, in September in- 
flamed the communal situation still further. A warrant for the arrest of 
Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale, a thirty-five-year-old fundamentalist 
religious figure and a Khalistan sympathizer, infuriated the Sikhs. 
Bhindranwale, who had previously been unsuccessful in his efforts to win 
support in the Shiromani Gurudwara Prabhandhak Committee (SGPC), 
the quasi-parliament of the Sikhs, found himself the center of public at- 
tention. He made the most of it. His supporters assembled a large con- 
gregation on September 20 at Mehta Chowk, a village 40 kilometers from 
Amritsar, where he surrendered to the police. In this emotionally charged 
setting, there was a confrontation with the police and over a dozen people 
were killed. In the wake of the escalating violence, contingents of the 
Border Security Forces, the Uttar Pradesh Provincial Armed Constabu- 
lary, and the Punjab police forces were dispatched to several cities. 

Prime Minister Gandhi on the eve of her departure overseas to 
Southeast Asia and Australia flew to Chandigarh on September 22 to 
confer with the political leaders of the state. The result was an appeal for 
communal harmony, though several prominent Akali Dal figures, includ- 
ing Longowal, did not attend the conclave. Longowal launched a civil 
disobedience campaign in late September to protest Bhindranwale’s con- 
tinued detention. 

The situation took still another dramatic turn on September 29 with 
the hijacking of an Indian Airlines plane with its 117 passengers to 
Lahore. The hijackers, five Sikh students claiming membership in the 
pro-Khalistan Dal Khalsa, demanded the release of Bhindranwale. 
Pakistani commandos on September 20 overpowered the hijackers and 
released the passengers. 

Gandhi moved quickly to calm passions upon returning from her 17- 
day overseas trip: Bhindranwale was ordered released on October 15; 
separate delegations of Sikh and Hindu leaders were summoned to Delhi 
on October 16; the SGPC was again given a role in selecting Sikh pil- 
grims visiting holy places in Pakistan; and the Congress (I) governments 
in Haryana and Punjab ordered investigations into police firings against 
Sikhs. 

Gandhi told the moderate Sikh leaders that she would not tolerate 
secessionist activities, but she would try to alleviate their grievances.*! 
The 45 demands of the Akali Dal were one basis for negotiation. Still 
another set of talks with Sikh leaders was held in late November. Fur- 
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thermore, the government announced it was actively considering several 
Sikh demands: prohibiting the sale of cigarettes in the walled city of 
Amritsar; permitting Sikhs to carry their kirpans (swords) on flights in- 
side India, and granting the SGPC jurisdiction over Sikh gurudwaras 
(temples) throughout India. 

Punjab at the end of the year had calmed down considerably, though 
the December 21 assassination of Santokh Singh, a controversial Sikh 
leader in Delhi, is a reminder that passions remain high. The groups 
concerned and the union government have decided, at least for the pre- 
sent, that their respective goals can best be achieved through negotiations. 

Economic development and modernization appear to be the causes of 
the tensions described here. The examples cited above all took place in 
settings marked by relatively rapid social and economic change. The most 
active participants (i.e, urban middle-class Sikhs and Assamese, up- 
wardly mobile Harijans and “capitalist” farmers) had recently benefited 
from these changes and acted to prevent any erosion in their social and 
economic standing. In each case, there were other social groups that felt 
threatened by their activities and resisted. Other forms of social conflict in 
India (e.g., Hindu/Muslim and intercaste), as Imtiaz Ahmed points out. 
in his analysis of communal problems, take place in similar settings of: 
change and demonstrate that the various types of social tension are not’ 
distinct categories of conflict, but rather are indications of the social : 
change caused by development and modernization.*2 i 

In each of the incidents mentioned here, the participants recognized 
they needed the government to achieve their objectives. Since power in the 
Congress (I) is so centralized, management of crises quickly passed from . 
the states to the center. There were conflicting pressures on Gandhi to 
treat the issues as law-and-order problems or to negotiate them. This 
year, she has taken the latter route, while arming the government with 
additional power if negotiations fail. 

Congress (I) dissidents exploited these tensions to undermine the 
position of Congress (I) chief ministers. Indeed, this intraparty factional- 
ism may have exacerbated the tensions. The center’s concern about party 
discipline, sparked by its efforts to reduce the opposition’s opportunities 
to embarrass Gandhi politically, is likely to continue since the weak Con- 
gress (I) party structure encourages local players outside the government 
to use crises to convince the center that those now on top within the states 
cannot cope. 


Walter K. Andersen is Analyst for India and Indian Ocean affairs in the Department 
of State. 
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PAKISTAN IN 1981: STAYING ON 


Stephen Philip Cohen and 
Marvin G. Weinbaum 


IN A YEAR punctuated by several notable events—the 
dramatic hijacking of a PIA airliner from Karachi to Kabul, the effective 
abrogration of the 1973 constitution, the coalescing of opposition parties, 
the imposition of Islamic banking, and the revival of economic aid and 
military sales from the U.S.—much happened but very little changed in 
Pakistan. The martial law government of General Zia ul-Hagq, in its fifth 
year, continued to proclaim a willingness to turn over power to civilians 
but had adopted a political formula for rule that seemed to leave future 
elections more indefinite than ever. The economy maintained its recent 
vigor, though problems of budget deficits, low productivity, and popula- 
tion growth continued to cast their shadow over the future. Notwith- 
standing its agreements with the U.S., Pakistan retained its non-aligned 
course and sustained its nuclear program. Though buffeted by external 
and internal pressures, the government held to a steady, largely stand- 
offish policy toward the Afghan insurgency. 

Pakistan is suspended between the 1973-75 mood of self-confidence, 
when Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto was at the height of his popularity and powers, 
and the despair of the post-coup period of 1977-79, when the very future’ 
of the state was in question. Yet what persists is the sharp edge of uncer- 
tainty about the future—even the immediate future. The year 1981 could 
turn out to have been the relatively calm interlude before the storm, or it 
might give way to a relatively stable period; such are Pakistan’s uncer- 
tainties that either outcome is plausible. 


The “Zia System” 


By the end of 1981, President Zia ul-Haq seemed both more com- 
fortable in his leadership role and more convinced of the correctness of the 
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path he has chosen for Pakistan. His critics—and even some of his sup- 
porters—have begun to argue that he will eventually fall prey to overcon- 
fidence and a belief in his own indispensability and infallibility. Yet Zia 
retains control over the military and has managed to remove—by retire- 
ment, transfer, or redefinition of their power—most potential alternatives 
within the army. It is a truism that if he were to be replaced it would 
have to be by another general, but increasingly he rules less as a repre- 
sentative of military interests and more as a man with his own ideas and 
ambitions. Zia has demonstrated considerable political skill and patience 
in dealing with a number of highly explosive issues, notably the border 
intrusions of the Afghan and Soviet military and Shiite objections to 
zakat—the government’s 2.5% tax on savings deposits. Advised on vari- 
ous issues by a series of civil-military committees, he has so far avoided 
many of the charges leveled at previous heads of state. While rumors of 
corruption in high places are widespread, none of them seem to touch him 
personally, nor can he be charged with insufficient religious piety. Zia’s 
modest family origins in what is now India make it impossible to lump 
him with the widely resented indigenous zamindar (large landlord) class 
(although he is attacked by dissident Baluch and Sindhi leaders as repre- 
senting Punjabi interests). The campaign for Islamization, the regime’s 
principal theme, has not pleased everyone. The more Western-oriented 
find it irrelevant to Pakistan’s real problems and a purposeful distraction. 
The Jamaat-i-Islami and other highly fundamentalist parties have com- 
plained about the slow pace of reforms. But the President’s promotion of 
an Islamic order has won him the admiration of many people and made it 
difficult for religious leaders to attack him. Zia’s mediation efforts in the 
Iran-Iraq war and his appearances in various international fora have 
helped his domestic standing. Even though his personal intercession in 
the war was futile, Zia demonstrated what Bhutto has boasted he alone 
could offer Pakistan—the ability of a leader to gain respect for Pakistan 
in Islamic and Third"World circles. 

It is probably still true that were free elections held today, the gov- 
ernment (or its surrogates, could any be found) would not win, yet it is 
not clear that anyone else could either. Although Zia is actively disliked 
by many Pakistanis, an increasing number have come to regard him as a 
necessary evil. Whatever his popularity, the issues likely to serve as the 
catalysts for radical change are still absent. It was one thing to be pre- 
pared to vote against the regime, quite another to be willing to go into the 
streets to overthrow it. Zia remains a difficult target for his enemies, and 
they have come belatedly to appreciate that whatever his limitations as a 
charismatic politician, he knows how to retain power. 


The Opposition 


The restlessness shared hy many educated and middle-class Paki- 
stanis for the restoration of open political activity is more in hope of a 
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democratic solution than in favor of a particular party, ideology, or 
leader. With the possible exception of the Pakistan People’s Party’s Be- 
gum Nusrat and Benazir Bhutto, wife and daughter, respectively, of the 
executed former Prime Minister, none of the opposition politicians com- 
mands a broad national following. And though the Bhutto women are 
spared some of the cynicism felt toward most of the country’s veteran 
party leaders, they were in 1981 not yet considered experienced enough to 
assume the reigns of government. In any case, at the end of 1981, Begum 
Bhutto and Benazir Bhutto were both under close supervision by Paki- 
stan security forces. 

A factor in the regime’s survival was its simultaneous resolve and 
restraint in controlling the opposition. More than a hundred opposition 
politicians were jailed in the weeks following the formation of the Move- 
ment for the Restoration of Democracy (MRD) on February 6, 1981. 
The coalition, sealed by a secret meeting in Lahore later in the month, 
joined together the Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) and all but three par- 
ties that in 1977 had constituted the ideologically disparate anti-Bhutto 
Pakistan National Alliance. With the arrests reaching into the lower ech- 
elons of the legally “defunct” parties, coordination of opposition activities 
and plans for wide civil unrest were stymied. Press censorship denied the 
regime’s critics the desired mass audience. Martial law authorities also 
reacted firmly to a series of anti-government strikes during January and 
February by students, teachers, lawyers, and doctors. Universities were 
closed after violent student disturbances in several cities in the Punjab, 
including the looting of an armory and firing on police by left-wing stu- 
dents in Peshawar. University teachers had been on a one-day-a-week 
strike since the beginning of the year to protest a federal ordinance that 
sought to give the government tighter control over academic affairs and 
university administration. 

In quickly putting down anti-government demonstrations, the re- 
gime avoided bloodshed and refrained from massive force that could have 
created public sympathy for the opposition and widened the agitation. 
The government avoided calling out regular army troops, a step that 
could prove fatal to its existence. Many professional groups remained free 
to publicly criticize the regime, and the newpapers sometimes subtly con- 
veyed anti-government information. The press remained under control 
through 1981, although late in the year the government announced that 
professional, academic, and technical publications would no longer be 
subject to official censorship. Maltreatment of those jailed occurred and is 
regarded by Amnesty International as the product of systematic policy. 
Civil liberties were perhaps most seriously violated in the frequent arrest 
of relatives of those persons who had eluded police capture. Such things 
are difficult to measure, but responsible critics of the Zia government are 
now arguing that arrests, torture, and capricious detentions dramatically 
increased in the last half of 1981. Amnesty International itself had 
praised Zia in 1977 for his early release of political prisoners, but by 
September 1981 thought it necessary to prepare a lengthy critical state- 
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ment for U.S. Congressional consideration.! While observers disagree on 
the ultimate significance of arrests of opposition leaders and workers, and 
on the numbers involved, they do seem to concur that there has been a 
“revolving door” policy of using arrests as a way of enforcing limits on 
political activity.2 This may be a tactically successful policy, but the im- 
plications for the restoration of pluralistic politics are clear: the regime is 
trying to acquaint Pakistani politicians with the limited scope and inten- 
sity of political activity that may be sanctioned by any new constitutional 
order. 

For all the tactical success of the regime in dealing with the domestic 
opposition during the remainder of 1981, the first two months of the year 
were uncomfortable for the government as opposition attacks became 
more focused. The prospects for the unraveling of political authority were 
dramatically reversed with the hijacking and diversion to Kabul on 
March 2 of a PIA Boeing 727 by men belonging to the guerrilla group 
Al-Zulfikar, headed by Murtaza Bhutto, eldest son of the late Prime Min- 
ister. Though the hijackers forced the release after 13 days of 54 political 
prisoners held by the Zia government, it was‘the PPP that paid the high- 
est price. The Bhutto women denied their party’s involvement or ap- 
proval of the hijacking, but the killing of a Pakistani diplomat hostage 
and evidence of Afghan collusion in the operation was cited by Zia as 
proof that the PPP stood for terrorism and was a tool of foreign powers. 
Al-Zulfikar has also been blamed for the sabotage and destruction of a 
PIA DC-10. Such events also amplified Zia’s arguments that at a time 
when the Pakistan’s security was threatened from both Afghanistan and 
India, the country needed discipline and continuity in government and 
could ill-afford bickering, ineffectual politicians at the helm. In late 
November, Pakistani security forces carried out fresh and wide-scale ar- 
rests, jailing 2,000 in the Punjab. The round-up of these “anti-social ele- 
ments” was allegedly in response to threats of sabotage and terror by the 
Kabul-based Al-Zulfigar group; without a free press or an open opposi- 
tion it is as difficult to assess these charges as those of government abuse 
and torture.? 


Toward a New Constitutional Order 


The regime’s firm control in the streets notwithstanding, its author- 
ity had remained limited and was on occasion successfully challenged in 
Pakistan’s judiciary. Senior judges, though frequently intimidated, could 
find refuge in provisions of a 1973 constitution that the Zia regime had 
never renounced. The country’s Supreme Court had validated the martial 
law government in November 1977, citing its existence as a matter of 
necessity but holding the government responsible for proceeding with free 
and fair elections at an early date. However, the regime’s relationship 
with the judiciary could not help but prove awkward; ‘for in chosing to 
legitimize their rule constitutionally, government authorities thereby vest- 
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ed potentially enormous powers of review with the judges. As punitive 
acts increased, the regime’s opponents turned to the higher courts to try to 
block detentions and reverse military sentences. The strongest challenges 
to the constitutional authority of the martial law authorities came in Ba- 
luchistan.* The trial of Bhutto’s attorney general, Yahya Bahktiar, was 
declared to be illegal and non-Islamic by the Chief Justice of the 
province’s High Court. The same court on December 1980 also stayed 
the executions and other sentences handed down by military tribunals. By 
early 1981 the pressure was building for the federal Supreme Court to 
use its remaining powers under Article 199 of the constitution to invali- 
date administrative and executive acts and force the government to carry 
out actions legally required. 

Without prior notice, President Zia on March 24 promulgated a se- 
ries of far-reaching constitutional changes. The question of supremacy of 
civilian and military courts was settled by prohibiting the High Courts 
from interfering with detention under martial law, and the provision was 
made retroactive. The provisional constitution gave President Zia the au- 
thority to amend the docuinent at will during the duration of the martial 
law rule. Zia’s order also made it a matter of fundamental law that only 
those four parties registered with the Election Commissioner on October 
11, 1979 would be permitted to function once the ban on political ac- 
tivities was lifted. The PPP and most parties belonging to the MRD were 
thus dissolved, subject to having their property and funds confiscated. 
Moreover, any party deemed to be working against the ideology and se- 
curity of the state could also be banished.> The changes provided for a 
350-member Federal Advisory Council (Majlis-i-Shura), an appointive 
legislative body to be nominated from regular constituencies, with mem- 
bership from ten occupation groups, the ulema, and ex-military person- 
nel. Those serving, thé government insisted, would be chosen for their 
“intellect and integrity.”° 

While the government immediately implemented those changes that 
would strengthen its already considerable power, it delayed the establish- 
ment of this consultative Council until late December. In a nationally 
broadcast speech, Zia described the Council as an important step towards 
restoring democracy and representative institutions as soon as possible. 
“This Council will not smell of any dictatorship. I and my associates 
want maximum sharing in matters of state.” But he also declared that he 
had come to the conclusion that “elections were not possible despite our 
sincere and best efforts,” and, expressing a view widely held in the mili- 
tary, noted that “elections have given birth only to goons and chaos and 
confusion” in Pakistan.” 

It is still uncertain whether the Council will be unicameral or bi- 
cameral, what relationship it will have to the President and the Cabinet, 
or indeed, who are its members. What is certain is that all of Pakistan’s 
major political parties rejected it even before its formation, and the MRD 
has called upon the U.S. to press Zia to hold free elections.* 
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Pakistan’s already weakened judiciary was an early casualty of these 
constitutional changes. The refusal of Pakistan’s Chief Judge, Anwar ul- 
Haq, and three other Supreme Court justices, along with four provincial 
High Court judges, to take an oath of allegiance to the provisional con- 
stitution brought their immediate dismissal. Another twelve senior judges 
who had shown sympathy for the opposition were purged.? Though 
many provisions of the 1973 constitution had been carried over into the 
new structures, President Zia had dealt severely with one of the few na- 
tional symbols for which there was a broad consensus. The 1973 constitu- 
tion had served for people of widely different political persuasions as a 
reference point on which to rebuild a democratic system. General Zia’s 
defense of the changes left doubt, in fact, whether the regime viewed rep- 
resentative institutions as fully compatible with the concept of a just and 
stable Islamic order. But if Zia had finally gone too far in trying to insure 
his political survival, those who expected in 1981 that the stage was set 
for an early general uprising were disappointed. Though probably more 
unpopular than ever, Zia and the army were more determined and just as 
prepared to stay on. 


The Afghan Refugees 


By the end of 1981, the official count of Afghan refugees settled in 
the country exceeded two million. An economic drain at present, they 
could also become a political problem in time. Occasional clashes between 
the refugees and local tribesmen could escalate as the hospitality accorded 
the Afghans by their Pathan cousins wears thin. Some refugees have al- 
ready moved into the towns and cities of the North-West Frontier 
Province (NWFP) and elsewhere, often to take jobs vacated by people 
leaving for employment in the Gulf. Should more disperse from their 
camps, and should the cause in Afghanistan seem hopeless, economic ten- 
sions will grow. Estranged from their tribal codes, the Afghans are likely 
to become highly disruptive elements in an urban society. The Islamabad 
government voices concern about the possible infiltration of spys among 
the refugees, notably in Baluchistan where separatist sentiment still runs 

‘high and Soviet meddling could be used as a lever against the central 
government.'° The longer term worry is that the massive influx of refu- 
gees might intensify Pathan national feelings and, in seeking greater po- 
litical autonomy in the Pakistan political context, create a de facto 
Pushtunistan. This fear is strengthened as more sophisticated arms are 
acquired by the rebels from outside sources. 

In November, a further intimation of trouble came in the form of a 
token Afghan air attack on several refugee camps. On the evening of 
November 16, several Afghan helicopter gunships dropped butterfly 
mines in the Parachinar salient, southwest of Peshawar. The next day 
four gunships strafed the Basso and Matasangar refugee camps, five 
miles from the border, killing one person and wounding sixteen. This was 
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the first time that Afghan security forces had actually carried out a raid 
on the refugee camps, although Afghan Air Force MiG’s and helicopters 
had earlier violated Pakistani airspace. Since the two camps contained 
about 28,000 persons, casualties could have run much higher had the 
Afghan gunships stayed in the area; however, they fled before Pakistan’s 
fighters arrived.!! Meanwhile, the United Nations again passed a resolu- 
tion calling for withdrawal of Soviet forces from Afghanistan; for the first 
time, the debate was not led by Foreign Minister Agha Shahi but by his 
deputy, giving rise to speculation that Pakistan was softening its position. 
This seems unlikely, but neither is there evidence that the renewal of 
U.S. military sales to Pakistan has meant a significant increase in Paki- 
stan’s support for the Afghan Mujaheedin. 


The Economy 


The state of the economy, a familiar source of political troubles in 
Pakistan, failed to give motive for mass discontent with the martial law 
government. Indeed, it continues the upswing begun in 1979. Agri- 
cultural production and industrial output have been growing in real 
terms by an average of 6% annually. Three good growing seasons in a 
row have boosted wheat production to near self-sufficiency. The 1981 
crop was expected to be over 11 million tons, up nearly 30% from the 
1977-78 low levels. The country’s industry, which accounts for some 30% 
of industrial output, sustained its impressive growth in exports. Industrial 
profits in general were up again in the private sector during 1981, and 
confidence in continued expansion remained high. The government en- 
couraged foreign and domestic investment that had been frightened off 
with the nationalization and threats of government takeovers during the 
Bhutto years. 

The standard of living for many Pakistanis has improved largely be- 
cause of the remittances through official or unofficial channels from 1.5 
million workers, mainly in the Gulf countries. Remittances have created 
new consumer demand that has spurred a 15% inflation rate. Yet earnings 
abroad provide on balance increased disposable income across all eco- 
nomic groups, a far more effective and immediate distributive effect than 
could be devised by a government otherwise committed to trickle-down 
mechanisms and Islamic charity. The export picture was especially bright: 
as receipts were expected to top the record $2.4 billion in 1980. Pakistan’s 
current accounts deficit was eased by a three-year loan in March from the 
IMF worth $1.7 billion and a debt rescheduling worked out in January 
with the Aid-to-Pakistan Consortium. Though oil import costs consume 
almost. half the country’s export earnings, the leveling-off in oil prices 
during 1981 provided a needed respite for the country, which has seen its 
oil bill rise ten-fold since 1973. Roughly $200 million in development 
loans from the World Bank’s IDA affiliate were slated for the country in 
1981, and the U.S. had restored economic assistance with promises of 
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$100 million for FY 1982 in a multi-year program. Stepped up aid from 
Saudi Arabia and other Middle East sources continues to figure promi- 
nently in the country’s financial plans. In March, the Saudi government 
announced its intention to invest in Pakistan up to $3 billion, some 60% 
of its total development assistance to the Third World. The aid was aimed 
mainly at agriculture and related industries in the hope that Pakistan 
might become a granary for the Middle East.!? Finally, the U.S. support 
package included economic assistance in the form of low-interest loans 
and debt relief.'> 

Pakistan is by no means free of economic problems. The economy is 
increasingly burdened by the steady influx of Afghan refugees. An esti- 
mated $200 million was allocated in cash allowances to Afghan evacuees 
during the year, an amount equal to the total support given by all inter- 
national agencies.’* Military expenditures are high, justified by the per- 
ceived threats from India as well as along the northwest frontier. The 
investment picture is clouded by the uncertain effects of interest-free 
banking begun on the first of the year. Aside from sufficient rainfall, agri- 
cultural production will turn on the continued availability and delivery of 
fertilizers and pesticides that are dependent on the government’s ability to 
support crop prices needed to cover the increased costs of farm inputs. 
However, .it is the trade imbalance that remains most troublesome for 
Pakistan’s planners. Despite the strong recovery in exports, the excessive 
dependence on imports and the worsening terms of trade for capital goods 
and raw materials were expected to push the trade gap at the end of 1981 
to almost $3 billion.'> As yet, there was little reason to believe that do- 
mestic industries can find native substitutes for imported raw materials 
and finished goods, or can curb consumer demand for food items that 
have already altered dietary habits. In all, Pakistan’s external debt stands 
at over $10 billion, a condition that makes it unlikely that the country can 
build a substantial foreign exchange reserve in the near future or free 
itself from the attempts of major international creditors to dictate Paki- 
stan’s economic policies. 


Foreign Policy and Security Issues 


In 1981, Pakistan demonstrated a skill and sophistication in relations 
with neighbors, the Islamic world, and the superpowers that can no 
longer be dismissed as the product of mere luck. Although the military 
dominates the policy process, the strategies pursued would have been 
favored by Bhutto, ` 

The year saw the revival of a strategic relationship with the United 
States, the sensational initiative of a no-war agreement with India, and 
the continuing management of good relations with China, several impor- 
tant Islamic states, and even the Soviet Union. Finally, it brought new 
indications that Pakistan’s long-range strategic plans include the develop- 
ment of a nuclear weapon. 

The agreement with the new Reagan administration announced on 
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June 15 and finally approved by the U.S. Congress on December 9'6 
consists of a five-year program with three components. The least contro- 
versial was a $1.625 billion five-year economic assistance program. This 
in turn was composed of two parts: the continuation of PL-480 Title I/ 
III food supplies (these consist entirely of edible oils; this program was 
not stopped when other aid was suspended, and is valued at $50 million a 
year), and low-interest loans for various developmental programs. The 
most important of the latter were various agricultural inputs, machinery 
purchases, storage facilities, water management projects (about $600 mil- 
lion), and energy development ($200). A sum of $45 million is earmarked 
for development projects in Baluchistan and NWFP. 

_ The second component of the American program was the sale of a 
variety of weapons at commercial terms (i.e., at about 14% interest) and 
for hard currency. This will include such items as reconditioned tanks 
(M-48 Pattons), self-propelled howitzers, armored personnel carriers, 
and attack helicopters. These sales will total about $1.5 billion and in- 
volve credit from the U.S. 

While neither economic aid nor the FMS program raised significant 
controversy in the U.S., Pakistan, or even India, this was not the case 
with the third component, forty F-16A aircraft and their spare parts. The 
Pakistanis insisted upon early delivery of the F-16. The first six, to be 
paid for in cash, will be delivered before the end of 1982, and the re- 
mainder over a subsequent period of a year and a half. The total cost for 
these aircraft will be about $1.1 billion. In purchasing the F-16s, which 
have a superior range and ground attack capability, Pakistan apparently 
turned down an offer to co-manufacture the Northrop F-5G (an ad- 
vanced but shorter-range aircraft). Critics of the F-16 sale argued that it 
was the wrong plane for Pakistan, needlessly threatened India, and might 
provoke a war between the two, but the administration responded that 
the aircraft had become the symbol of a new U.S.-Pakistan strategic rela- 
tionship and was politically necessary for the entire program. 

Since the Pakistan aid package must be renewed on an annual basis 
(and the 1982-83 legislation includes the proviso that aid will be termi- 
nated if Pakistan develops a nuclear weapon), it is likely that Congres- 
sional criticism of the entire agreement will become an annual affair for 
several ‘years to come. 

Just as the above package was being considered in Washington, 
Pakistan stunned its neighbor by offering a “no-war” agreement to India 
on September 15. Since India itself had been making such an offer since 
1949 (and Pakistan had alternatively offered a “joint defense” agree- 
ment), it was caught off-guard. After a two-month exchange of press re- 
leases and innuendos, India formally responded positively to the offer on 
November 25.17 It remains unclear as to whether either side is motivated 
by a desire for regional reconciliation or whether they are playing to an 
international audience, while really more concerned about the deteriorat- 
ing regional security environment. 

Even as it was concluding the military sales agreement with Paki- 
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stan, the U.S. found fresh evidence of continued Pakistani attempts to 
acquire a nuclear weapons potential.'® This is persistently denied by the 
Pakistani government, although on one occasion President Zia did let it 
slip that “Pakistan can make the bomb.” On the next day a clarifying 
statement noted that President Zia “never said that Pakistan intends to 
make a bomb or that it has the capacity to do so,” and reiterated the 
position that Pakistan would not be deprived of “nuclear technology for 
peaceful purposes.”!* In its other regional relationships, Pakistan has 
carefully cultivated the People’s Republic of China, and has managed to 
improve greatly its relations with Iran (with which it now carries on a 
major export trade). It has even improved relations with the Soviet 
Union. Finally, President Zia maintains a special relationship with Saudi 
Arabia and several other Gulf states. There are Pakistani military ad- 
visory missions throughout the Gulf, and a healthy flow of remittance 
money back to Pakistan (in Pakistan FY 1980/81 this came to $2.128 
billion, while the cost of oil imports was estimated at $1.4 billion). Dur- 
ing the year, the Soviets inaugurated a new steel mill at Karachi, and 
Pakistani officials have been careful to restrain their public anti-Soviet 
rhetoric. They even hint at an agreement over the degree of pressure that 
Pakistan will be subject to because of its support for the Afghan Mu- 
jaheedin.® 

All of this adds up to a skillfully conceived and implemented foreign 
policy, reflecting the two domestic constraints of military bureaucratic ne- 
cessity (weapons) and popular support for non-alignment. It is a remark- 
able achievement, but-—-given Pakistan’s precarious strategic position— 
this is the minimum required for survival. 


Stephen Philip Cohen is Co-Director of the Office of Arms Control, Disarmament, 
and International Security, and Marvin G. Weinbaum is Associate Professor of Politi- 
cal Science, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 
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the Report of a Staff Study Mission to Pakistan and India, September 30—October 17, 
1981, to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives, November 
20, 1981. Cited below as Staff Report. 

3. Estimates of the number arrested vary widely. The PPP charged in mid- 
year that 3,000 persons were in prison on political charges, the Pakistan government 
says that there are no political prisoners, and Western diplomats estimated the number 
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provoke the Soviets. 


AFGHANISTAN IN 1981: THE STRUGGLE 
INTENSIFIES 


K. Wafadar 


THE YEAR 1981 proved to be more difficult and costly 
than the one preceding it for the Soviet military forces in Afghanistan. 
The position of the Soviets and their surrogate government under Babrak 
Karmal worsened precipitously during the year. As the Afghan people’s 
civil and armed resistance grew in effectiveness, the Soviets and the Kar- 
mal government could not rightly claim any notable degree of popular 
support and justify their assertion that the estimated 85,000 Soviet troops 
were in Afghanistan only to defend the country against “imperialist ag- 
gression” backed by the United States, China, Pakistan, and Egypt. By 
the end of the year, the opposition forces (Mujaheedin) controlled most of 
the countryside and several important towns, and operated widely in 
many major cities, including Kabul, which was frequently isolated from 
the rest of the country. In fact, the Soviets and Karmalites appeared fairly 
desperate in their struggle to maintain even their initial hold on Kabul 
and some other main cities, notably Kandahar. Despite their heavy 
human and material sacrifice, however, the opposition forces were not in 
a position to achieve total victory and a military stalemate resulted. Yet, 
there was no sign of a political solution to the crisis either, for Moscow 
did not feel strong enough to sanction such a solution, as demanded by the 
international community, without losing all its influence in Afghanistan. 
Meanwhile, the stalemate was reinforced by the apparent U.S. policy of 
favoring the continuation of the struggle in order to make the Soviet ad- 
venture as costly as possible, thereby discrediting Moscow internationally 
and restraining it in other trouble spots, especially Poland, El Salvador, 
and Iran, as well as exemplifying more assertive American foreign policy 
behavior. 

In its military intervention, starting openly in late December 1979, 
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the Soviet Union’s immediate goal undoubtedly was to rescue the twenty- 
month-old regime of the pro-Soviet People’s Democratic Party (PDP), 
which had come to power through a coup in Kabul but was by late 1979 
facing growing popular opposition.' For this, Moscow adopted a politi- 
cal/military strategy, which was to occupy the major Afghan cities, par- 
ticularly Kabul, and guard the country’s main lines of communication, to 
achieve swiftly four interrelated objectives at minimum cost for the Soviet 
Union. The objectives were to: (1) make the PDP, which lacked popular 
legitimacy and was rent by factional fighting, an effective governing body 
under the leadership of Babrak Karmal, whom Moscow installed in place 
of its less trusted ally, Hafizullah Amin; (2) rebuild the demoralized and 
shrinking Afghan armed forces to the level necessary to fight the opposi- 
tion and eventually take over most of the security operations from Soviet 
troops; (3) help the Karmal government develop an administrative appa- 
ratus to redress some of the PDP’s past repressive and unpopular “re- 
formist” policies; and (4) use appropriate propaganda to counter 
international criticism of its intervention and convince the world that 
Moscow would withdraw its “limited contingent of troops” as soon as 
“foreign aggression” had ceased against the Karmal government, and that 
only on this basis would it consider a peaceful solution to the Afghan 
problem. 

In each one of these objectives the Soviets have failed to make any 
progress in the two years of their military intervention. They may have 
had some hope in 1980 for better times in the future, but their position 
deteriorated in 1981. One of the first acts, the replacement of Hafizullah 
Amin (head of the dominant Khalq (People) faction of the PDP) with 
Babrak Karmal (leader of the rival Parcham (Banner) faction), has not 
proved to be productive. While the people detested Amin for his atrocities 
and the close alliance with Moscow, there was nothing particularly con- 
soling about Karmal, Moscow’s closer ally, in place of Amin. Karmal 
was seen as far worse than Amin, for the latter at least had not gained 
power through direct foreign imposition. In addition, the move antag- 
onized the Khalqis, who refuted categorically Moscow’s claim that it had 
dispatched. troops at their request and who denounced Moscow for help- 
ing the Parchamis to wrest the reins of power from them. The move con- 
sequently deepened and rendered almost irreparable the already 
fundamental rift between the two factions. 

In spite of numerous subsequent attempts by Karmal and the Soviets 
to create party unity, throughout 1981 the factional fighting continued 
intensely on the streets of Kabul under the cover of darkness at the cost of 
hundreds of lives. The Khalqis formed several armed opposition groups, 
some of which at times—astonishingly—cooperated with the Mu- 
jaheedin, even from within the administration. This factionalism was fur- 
ther complicated by the emergence of several groups within each major 
faction. There seemed to be three groups evolving around different per- 
sonalities within the Parcham: the Babrak Karmal/Anahita Ratebzad 
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group; the Ali Keshmand group; and the Suleiman Layeq/Abdul Majid 
Sarbiland group. Similarly, there were three groups, evolving around 
Dastigar Pamjshiri, Gulab Zoi, and Aslam Watanjar/Miam Mohammed 
Mohamand, respectively, within the Khalq.? 

In order to unite at least the Parcham, early in the year Karmal 
abandoned his position as prime minister in favor of Ali Keshmand. Since 
the latter comes from the Hazara ethnic group, which has always been a 
subservient but rebellious minority and has now set up its own autono- 
mous administration in central Afghanistan in resistance to the Soviet 
intervention, it was also hoped that Keshmand’s appointment to the 
prime ministership would help to placate the Hazaras. But it did little to 
produce the desired effects. At the end of the year, there was speculation 
in Kabul that the Soviets were seriously considering the removal of Kesh- 
mand in favour of a Khalqi in yet another attempt to heal the more fun- 
damental Parcham/Khalg rift. 

Also central to the problem of party unity was the penetration of the 
party by the Mujaheedin. Since the supporters of the government and 
those who were forced to work for it could not feel secure and free of guilt 
in the face of public opposition, a considerable number of them not only 
hid their identity as much as possible but also worked secretly for the 
Mujaheedin organizations. This meant that the Mujaheedin had success- 
fully cultivated their own men in important civilian and military posts, 
although these posts were overshadowed by Soviet advisors.? 

The debilitated condition of the party finally left Babrak Karmal 
and the Soviets with no choice but to attempt to disguise the Marxist- 
Leninist character of the PDP by setting up what they called the Na- 
tional Fatherland Front as a broader party organization composed of all 
“patriots,” irrespective of ideological leanings. They included several par- 
tisan and non-partisan personalities from pre-1978 administrations in the 
Front’s council in the hope that the Front could eventually provide 
broader bases for a pro-Soviet national government. The Front, however, 
soon proved ineffective, as some of the non-partisan members of its coun- 
cil either fled the country or were assassinated by the Mujaheedin.* 

Consequently, by the end of the year, the PDP had even fewer se- 
rious members than at the time of the Soviet intervention, when the mem- 
bership was already tiny. This gravely undermined the ability of the 
government to consolidate itself and prevented the Soviets from having in 
Kabul an effective government similar to the one the Americans had in 
Saigon before 1975. 

The lack of popular support and a solid party base was exacerbated 
by the failure to restructure and rebuild the Afghan security and armed 
forces. Initially, the Soviets appeared confident that while their troops at 
a steady level of 85,000 would hold the cities and maintain the major 
lines of communication in support of the Karmal government, they would 
soon be able to rebuild the Afghan armed forces sufficiently to do most of 
the fighting and allow the Soviet troops to adopt a low profile, thereby 
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risking but minimal Soviet casualties. But this idea was quickly aban- 
doned, as the Afghans fiercely opposed the Soviet intervention and the 
Karmal government lost many of its relatively experienced Khalqi field 
commanders to the opposition, and thousands of conscript soldiers either 
defected, with their arms, to the Mujaheedin or sought refuge in the op- 
position-controlled areas, as well as Pakistan. The Afghan armed forces 
shrank from their preintervention strength of about 60,000 to 20,000- 
30,000 troops. With the expansion of the opposition’s control over much 
of the countryside and many towns, the Kabul authorities found it in- 
creasingly difficult to draft young males of appropriate age by the ap- 
plication of normal procedures. They consequently resorted to 
conscription by force involving constant searches by the security forces of 
houses, shops, schools, and factories for young males. Further, they intro- 
duced laws that no high school or university graduate could receive his 
diploma before completing his military service, which could vary from six 
months to more than two years. Since they could not enforce their laws 
effectively outside Kabul, the capital city became the major victim of the 
government’s harassment in its search for conscripts. This searching 
forced hundreds either to leave the country or, if drafted, to fight without 
conviction. In April, as civil unrest and the Mujaheedin’s activities 
peaked in 20 of Afghanistan’s 29 provinces, and news of several coup 
attempts by the Afghan officer corps filled Kabul, the Soviets could no 
longer trust the four Afghan army divisions that were garrisoned in Ka- 
bul and shared with Soviet troops the responsibility for the security of the 
city. They were consequently dispatched to the countryside to fight and 
Soviet troops took over the defense of Kabul directly, with Soviet soldiers 
controlling all the major checkpoints.® 

This, together with a change in the Soviet strategy from holding the 
cities and exhausting the opposition to seeking out and destroying the 
opposition, resulted in increasing direct engagements between the Soviet 
troops and the Mujaheedin and exposed Soviet forces to greater human 
and material costs. The Soviets consequently lost more men in 1981 than 
in the preceding year. Although the Mujaheedin claimed to have killed as 
many as 10,000 Soviet troops during the year, a more sober estimate 
would put the Soviet losses at 200-300 men per month. This situation, 
and Moscow’s reluctance to deploy more troops in Afghanistan at the 
time for reasons of political expediency, finally forced the Soviets and 
Karmalites to resort in September to calling up for active military service 
all males between the ages of 18 and 35 except teachers, students, and 
government drivers. This act once again forced thousands of able-bodied 
men to flee from Afghanistan and from Kabul in particular.” Within days 
Kabul was reportedly deserted by more than half of its male population 
of relevant age. An ensuing demonstration by the citizens of Kabul was 
suppressed violently by the security forces, leaving more than ten Kabulis 
dead. The shortage of manpower—which the country cannot afford in 
any way—became so acute that even some essential services came to a 
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halt. Towards the end of the year, it was clear that the Soviets and Kar- 
malites had not only failed to build an Afghan armed force capable of 
fighting the opposition, but had also further antagonized the population 
and helped to swell the ranks of the Mujaheedin throughout the country. 
Meanwhile, the Soviet troops were left very thinly spread, and therefore 
more vulnerable than ever before. As a result, in late December, Moscow 
reportedly sent 5,000 more troops to Afghanistan, boosting its troop 
strength in the country to 90,000.* There are strong grounds for believing 
that for Moscow to hold onto the territory presently under its control, 
more troops will be needed in 1982, and that to pacify Afghanistan as a 
whole would require a force four to six times larger than that presently in 
the country. 

Besides the government’s poor public standing, the PDP’s precarious 
condition, the dismal military situation, and the shortage of manpower in 
the face of the growing strength of the Mujaheedin, the Soviets and the 
Karmalites could not claim success in developing an effective administra- 
tive apparatus, either. Apart from the Soviet advisors, who practically ran 
the government, and a couple of hundred loyal party supporters, Babrak 
Karmal could trust and rely on no one in the administration. Since most 
of the talented and experienced administrators had been liquidated for 
ideological reasons, joined the Mujaheedin, or left the country, the ad- 
ministration was largely entrusted to very young, frequently uneducated 
and inexperienced, but ideologically acceptable, men and women, who 
had no real decision-making powers and were totally subservient to the 
Soviet advisors. The latter were placed in every ministry and institution. 
Although Karmal announced several administrative reform measures in 
1981, he had neither the requisite manpower nor the necessary non- 
human resources to implement them. All he could do was send hundreds 
of young Afghans to the Soviet Union to be trained and indoctrinated for 
future purposes. Since the general public regarded this as a stigma, many 
people refused to go and instead faced the prospects of either being os- 
tracized by the authorities or fleeing to Pakistan. Moreover, even those 
working, either voluntarily or under coercion, for the Kabul government 
did not have the necessary incentives to work efficiently and loyally. 
While earning their salaries from the government as the only source of 
their livelihood, a good number of them secretly worked for or cooperated 
with the Mujaheedin to manifest their opposition to the Soviets and. the 
Karmalites and guard themselves against the Mujaheedin’s reprisals.° 

The Karmal government to this day lacks an administration in any 
real sense. This, together with its lack of control over the country, effec- 
tively barred it from implementing any of its promised “socialist re- 
forms.” If anything, it abandoned some of its predecessor’s “socialist 
reforms,” including land reform. To appease the public, it worked keenly, 
though unsuccessfully, to exploit its control over two major means of 
propaganda, the Kabul radio and television stations, in order to reconcile 
Marxism with Islam and present an image of itself as Islamic in contrast 
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to its predecessors. In the meantime, there was no growth in the number 
of either theological or secular schools or higher institutions of learning. 
With thousands of students and hundreds of instructors forced into mili- 
tary service, prison, or exile, and many more joining the opposition 
(which had many of the schools outside Kabul under its control), the stu- 
dent and instructor population in fact shrank by as much as 30%. During 
the year, Kabul University, the only one in Afghanistan, lost over 50% of 
its teaching staff and 30% of its students. Consequently, several of its 
departments, including engineering, were in the process of being closed 
down. Similar regression occurred in the field of health. In Kabul alone, a 
considerable number of physicians and medical specialists were dis- 
credited and ostracized for political reasons or forced to seek refuge 
abroad, and most hospitals were overcrowded and utilized largely for the 
military and Soviets; hence, the government could hardly substantiate its 
claim that it cared about the health of at least the citizens of the city 
under its control.!° 

As for Afghanistan’s economy, it functioned at less than half of its 
preintervention capacity. The country’s production and exports report- 
edly dropped by 50% from the previous year. The Soviet Union was 
Afghanistan’s leading trade partner and imported the country’s natural 
gas and other mineral resources at much lower prices than those prevail- 
ing in the international market. The Karmal government had little suc- 
cess in restoring Afghanistan’s trade ties with its previous non-communist 
trade partners. It also achieved little in the way of implementing the Five 
Year Development Plan, which was drawn up by the Soviets in 1979, 
although one government economic advisor, now in exile, has described 
the plan as a “disaster, with industrial production dragging the gross na- 
tional product down by 70 percent of its original projection.”!! 

Since it is fruitless to talk about the economy of Afghanistan as a 
whole, given the lack of government control over much of the country, it 
suffices here to concentrate on Kabul. Although the city suffered from 
acute economic hardship, underlined by the spiralling inflation rate of at 
least 35-50%, shortages of certain essential commodities, particularly 
firewood (due to the closure of roads leading from the timber areas to the 
city), meat, and soap, and overcrowdedness due to heavy migration from 
the war zones, it appeared to some extent a bustling and economically 
active metropolis. But this appearance was largely superficial since much 
of the activity did not represent real additions to output, many small busi- 
nesses had closed down, and others were a paradigm of classical under- 
employment. The appearance was largely bolstered by the Soviet Union, 
which had no choice but to send large quantities of essential goods in an 
attempt to keep the Karmal government going, to buy as far as possible 
the support of the Kabul citizens for the government, and to back its 
international propaganda claims that the Afghan economy was function- 
ing normally despite Western reports that the Soviets had bombed not 
only villages and towns but also crop fields.’? Although the government 
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rarely admits its failure in any area, one of its official economic reports 
about the fiscal year 1979-1980 concluded: “the overall picture is that the 
economy in 1358 presented a very gloomy picture and economic growth, 
on the whole, suffered a heavy setback.”!? This picture certainly re- 
mained unchanged for 1980-81. 

In 1981 the Soviets were confronted with a classic dilemma. In the 
two years since their intervention, they had failed to secure a solid gov- 
ernment in Kabul, with effective administrative and security apparatuses. 
Consequently, they have been unable to expand their grip over the coun- 
try and create a situation that would force Afghans to accept the situa- 
tion. On the other hand, the Soviets have not been willing to negotiate a 
political solution to the crisis that would ensure Afghanistan’s national 
sovereignty and independence and at the same time satisfy all parties. 

The Afghan people appear more determined than ever to oppose the 
Soviets and the Karmal government irrespective of the human and mate- 
rial costs. Their losses have already included an estimated half million 
dead, three million refugees in Pakistan and Iran, and imprisonment or 
exile for a considerable proportion of the intelligentsia. This allowed the 
Mujaheedin throughout the year to gain further popular support and 
avoid shortages of manpower, shelter, and food in fighting the Soviets. 
Although the Mujaheedin, particularly those centered in Peshawar 
(Pakistan), remained divided into six major groups,'* whose views ranged 
from extreme conservatism to philosophical moderation, this division as 
before did not hinder their fighting spirit or dampen their resolve to dis- 
lodge the Soviets. Professor Dupree points out: “Unity among the diverse 
Afghan ethnic groups (or even within the groups, however) has never 
been the normal cultural pattern.”'® The Mujaheedin initially carried on 
their fighting against the Soviet’s deadly fire power largely with arms that 
they had inherited from their ancestors or captured from Soviet and 
Afghan soldiers. But in 1981, they reportedly received some modern arms 
from outside through an international operation, which was coordinated 
by the CIA and involved the U.S., China, Egypt, and Pakistan.'° This 
helped them to strengthen their fire power, but did not enable them to 
injure the Soviets enough to force Moscow to the negotiation table. 

To defuse frequent international criticism and suggest its interest in a 
peaceful solution of the Afghan crisis, Moscow continually stressed the 
importance of a negotiated settlement to an eventual withdrawal of its 
troops from Afghanistan. But given its weak position and the un- 
popularity of the Karmal government, it always made the recognition of 
the Karmal government a precondition to any peaceful negotiation— 
something totally unacceptable to the Mujaheedin and the world commu- 
nity. Consequently, at present neither of the parties involved in the 
Afghanistan struggle is in a position either to negotiate or achieve a total 
military victory. This is a function not only of the domestic situation but 
also of the international environment. U.S. policy under President Rea- 
gan seems to favor a continuation of the Afghan crisis as a means for 
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humiliating and discrediting Moscow. In late December, President Rea- 
gan stated: “As long as the Soviet Union occupies Afghanistan in defiance 
of the international community the heroic Afghan resistance will continue 
and the United States will support the cause of freedom in 
Afghanistan. ... The battle for Afghan independence continues.” The 
major question, however, is: would the United States, in particular, and 
the world community, in general, be prepared to help the Afghans to the 
extent necessary either to dislodge the Soviets forcefully and establish a 
viable national government or force the Soviets to negotiate peacefully ? 


K. Wafadar is the pseudonym of an Afghan intellectual now living abroad. 
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NEPAL IN 1981: STAGNATION AMIDST 
CHANGE 


Devendra Raj Panday 


IT Is A CURIOUS manifestation of Nepal’s current politi- 
cal maze that 1981, a year filled with important political events, has 
passed without much perceptible change in the country’s political system. 
The expected emergence of a political. framework based on a broad na- 
tional consensus has been frustrated by the continued dominance of paro- 
chial interests in the aftermath of the 1980 referendum. The recent 
democratic exercises (the referendum, constitutional amendments, and 
the general election) legitimized the administration of Prime Minister 
Surya Bahadur Thapa as a democratically elected popular government. 
However, the increasingly sharp divisions within the Panchayat camp 
and the continued opposition to the present political process voiced by the 
B. P. Koirala-led Nepali Congress, various communist factions, and other 
senior politicians make an orderly political evolution now appear to be a 
distant possibility. The news in early November that B. P. Koirala may 
be terminally ill from cancer has added further fluidity to Nepali politics. 
Meanwhile, discontent is growing over an economy that continues to be 
in shambles amidst politically induced mismanagement, a demoralized 
bureaucracy, and the general subjugation of larger socioeconomic goals to 
short-term personal and political ends. 


New Constitution and the Old Government 


The stage for 1981 was set by King Birendra’s proclamation of the 
third amendment of the 1962 constitution on December 16, 1980. The 
amended constitution was a compromise struck within the Panchayat 
camp between its two major groups—the so-called liberals led by Prime 
Minister Thapa and the purists who rejected the referendum as unneces- 
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sary. Compared to the draft version, a more liberal interpretation was 
now allowed in respect to the appointment of the Prime Minister, the 
Coordination Council, and other controversial matters. However, most 
political groups with allegiance to the multiparty cause declined to accept 
the constitution, claiming that it did not represent the aspirations of 45% 
of the electorate that voted for the multiparty system in the referendum. 
One exception was the pro-Moscow faction of the erstwhile communist 
party; another was the Nepali Congress “group of 38.” B. P. Koirala 
found himself in a Hamlet-like dilemma and vacillated while his more 
aggressive colleagues—K. P. Bhattarai, Ganesh Man Singh, and G. P. 
Koirala, and also M. M. Adhikari of the erstwhile communist party— 
issued statements asserting that the constitution was undemocratic and 
unacceptable. 

B. P. Koirala considers all recent democratic exercises as the “‘hesi- 
tant” but positive outcome of his policy of “national reconciliation”! and 
was no doubt conscious of the consequences his stance on the constitution 
and the imminent elections would have on the course of Nepali politics. 
His first official reaction was noncommittal. For him the constitution was 
“on the whole a disappointing document” that would not “help forge 
national unity and reconciliation” but which nevertheless had “some 
positive features” that would keep it from being “totally rejected by dem- 
ocrats.” That the constitution indeed had some positive features was indi- 
cated by its generally favorable reception in the Indian press, which is not 
always favorably disposed towards the Panchayat System in Nepal.” But 
Koirala, already on a defensive against the hardliners in his group, could 
not afford to act on his own. In the meantime, he made it known that his 
participation in the elections would require “no restriction on election 
process” and an election “held under dependable auspices to ensure im- 
partiality and fairness.” While Koirala and his colleagues proceeded with 
their decision to hold consultations with like-minded personalities and 
political workers throughout the Kingdom, the Election Commission and 
the government speeded up their preparation for the elections. Dates for 
filing candidates’ nominations, withdrawals, etc., were announced even 
before the date of voting was fixed. The government and the Panchayat 
leaders clearly wanted to take advantage of the time factor when they 
were ahead while Koirala and his colleagues sought postponement of 
elections. When this did not happen and when provisions such as the 
requirement of membership in a class organization for eligibility to con- 
test the elections was kept intact, the Koirala-led Nepali Congress de- 
cided to boycott the elections. Another view is that during its country- 
wide tour this group sized up its own limited organizational resources 
and adopted this “rejectionist” posture as a face-saving device. Whatever 
the motive, the decision of major opposition groups? not to contest the 
election sealed the fate of this particular phase of political evolution initi- 
-ated by King Birendra in May 1979. Whatever happened thereafter was 
an internal squabble among the Panchayat workers for berths on a “ship 
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of state” that was not going anywhere. The rigid posture of the Pan- 
chayat side regarding technical details betrayed the design of the hard- 
core panchas whose political survival depended upon the restoration of 
status quo ante. The inability of the “opposition” to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the moment and the opportunity, even as a minority in the new 
Rastriya Panchayat, to bring the ongoing political evolution to its logical 
conclusion was likewise a victory for these purists in the Panchayat. 

The partyless Panchayat leaders have shown an ability to muster 
unity among themselves only in the face of an active opposition. The ref- 
erendum demonstrated this in 1980; so did the months immediately fol- 
lowing the constitutional amendments when all the stalwarts of the 
Panchayat System presided over hectic preparations for the pancha con- 
ventions designed to chart election strategy. Once they were given a 
“walk-over” by the main opposition groups, however, the factions and the 
fractures resurfaced. It was reported that there were now not only official 
and unofficial candidates but also official candidates and Prime Minis- 
ter’s candidates pitted against each other in several constituencies. In the 
prestigious Morang constituency, Prime Minister Thapa is reported to 
have played a key role in securing defeat of the “official” candidate— 
M. P. Koirala, a definite challenge to the incumbent for premiership. Sev- 
eral other potential threats to Thapa received similar treatment. Having 
been allowed to head the government during elections, Thapa thus 
ensured that the King’s options were limited when time came to appoint 
the next prime minister on the advice of the Rastriya Panchayat. The 
“rejectionists” led by B. P. Koirala also contributed to this design through 
their non-participation. 

The election itself was fought on regional, ethnic, and caste lines.* In 
a partyless system, everybody claimed to be fighting for “God and Moth- 
erhood,” i.e., the eradication of corruption and inflation. Political ana- 
lysts, however, identified about 45 candidates from the pro-Moscow 
communist faction, 36 from the Nepali Congress “group of 38,” and sev- 
eral multipartyist panchas. Significantly, three important Panchayat 
leaders—Tulsi Giri, Kirtinidhi Bista, and N. P. Rijal—all ex-premiers, 
stayed out of the contest. The people of Nepal exercised their democratic 
right on May 8, 1981, once again in a responsible manner despite the call 
for a boycott. If the 52% turnout of voters was lower than the referen- 
dum’s 67%, it was respectable compared to the 42% turnout in the coun- 
try’s first general elections. There were 1096 candidates contending for 
112 seats in the Rastriya Panchayat. Despite S. B. Thapa’s personal suc- 
cess, more than 70% of the “official” candidates were defeated. Those 
previously belonging to the multiparty cause fared no better. Of the 112 
elected, 57 are new faces in the Rastriya Panchayat. Nani Maiya Dahal, 
an unknown entity, swept the all important Kathmandu constituency—a 
win interpreted and celebrated as “votes. of frustration and rejection.” 
Generally, it was noted that the “mechanism of direct election through 
adult franchise led to the rejection of traditional elites in politically con- 
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scious districts.”> But this is where the departure from tradition ended. 
When the much talked about candidacy of Lokendra Bahadur Chand to 
oppose Prime Minister Thapa withered mysteriously, the latter was 
elected without opposition by the new Rastriya Panchayat. To everyone’s 
dismay all but 13 members of the legislature signed the document spon- 
soring him for Premiership. This was preceded by the election of Mar- 
ichman Singh to the Chairmanship of the Rastriya Panchayat, also 
unopposed. King Birendra formed a 28-member Council of Ministers on 
June 16, headed by S. B. Thapa, who assumed the foreign affairs port- 
folio as well. Nepal thus travelled full circle without seeing a change in 
the process of forming and running a government. One set of observers 
saw the “workability” of the constitution as an answer to those who con- 
sider the latest amendment a crude attempt to reconcile the attributes of a 
representative government with the traditional prerogatives of the King. 
The opposite view was that the “politics of consensus” as developed by 
the defunct Back to the Village National Campaign was revived. The 
celebration of King Mahendra Memorial Day this year under the stew- 
ardship of its ex-chairman K. B. Singh may be significant. 

Through much of the year, Prime Minister Thapa claimed political 
stability and certainty, and asked all political forces to join his “national 
mainstream” for the country’s advancement. This quest enjoyed some 
success when P. N. Choudhary, a trusted colleague of B. P. Koirala, an- 
nounced in July 1981 his decision to accept the constitution and join the 
“national mainstream.” Choudhary’s decision, coming as it did after the 
general elections, gave observers an opportunity to impute various mo- 
tives. However, this is now of only academic interest because the Pan- 
chayat side, with the possible exception of Thapa himself, has not quite 
accepted Choudhary, and the Koirala group, after the initial shock, does 
not seem as a result of the defection to have lost cohesion or influence as 
the principal democratic opposition force. 

At the end of 1981, with B. P. Koirala seriously ill and back in Kath- 
mandu fighting for his life as well as his philosophy, some observers ex- ` 
pect reconciliation among various factions of the old Nepali Congress. In 
this context the gathering on the same podium of leaders like K. P. Bhat- 
tarai, S. P. Upadhyay, and Rishikesh Shah, who belong to different 
Nepali Congress groups, and other politicians including ex-Premier T. P. 
Acharya to address a mass meeting on December 10 may be significant. 
B. P. Koirala’s group has also scheduled meetings for early 1982 when its 
organization, future leadership, and course of action are expected to be 
clarified. At this moment, even the political leaders who have disagreed 
with B. P. Koirala all their lives are exercised by the thought of post- 
Koirala Nepal and the untempered forces of instability that might be un- 
leashed. . 

Prime Minister Thapa’s assertion of political stability is dismissed 
out of hand by most observers who hold him responsible for the disillu- 
sionment of the people in post-referendum Nepal. The alleged use of “in- 
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stitutionalised corruption” as a means to various dubious ends has been 
the most damaging issue of his administration and has alienated all re- 
sponsible sections of the population. In addition, one important section of 
the Panchayat has not reconciled itself to the “reformed” character of the 
System. Thapa’s own position is therefore not considered as strong as his 
rhetoric. In the true tradition of Panchayat politics, his government has 
been rumored to be on the brink of falling almost from the week he was 
elected the country’s Prime Minister without opposition. This rumor 
about his political vulnerability was given added currency when he was 
reportedly unable to include many of his candidates in the powerful Pan- 
chayat Policy and Investigation Committee formed on November 16. Ex- 
premier Bista has openly asked the King to take “appropriate action” and 
other senior Panchayat leaders are increasingly restive and plotting their 
respective solutions. The student unrest, which has at times been sup- 
ported by the teachers, seemed on the verge of breaking loose in Decem- 
ber. The clashes between two groups of students in Biratnagar led to 
disturbances in many parts of the country at a time when elections for 
student unions in many campuses have gone in favor of Marxist-Leninist 
supporters. 

In this atmosphere of uncertainty and anxiety, it is now evident that 
the 1980 referendum and subsequent events may have succeeded in vin- 
dicating the past without creating a viable guide for the future. The late 
King Mahendra’s action introducing the Panchayat System in the early 
1960s is now less questionable because one can reasonably argue that it 
was in fact based on popular will. But this has not helped King Birendra, 
whose problem is not his regime’s legitimacy but the challenge of creating 
a stable political order with attendent elementary norms of decent and 
honest public life that can deliver the goods he has promised to his people. 


Economic Affairs 


The year 1981 was no different from 1980 when moral and eco- 
nomic sense yielded ground to political expediency. For a while it seemed 
as if Prime Minister Thapa would face a stiff check, if not opposition, in 
the new Rastriya Panchayat. The 13 “dissidents” that included formida- 
ble critics like L. B. Chand, P. S. Lawati, Pashupati Rana, Sribhadra 
Sharma, and P. C. Lohani constantly took Thapa and ‘his government to 
task for the lack of an economic program and various cases of alleged 
corruption that continued to be exposed every week in the press. This 
opposition, however, could not gather momentum in a House that was 
not organized to rally around an issue of national concern. The new dis- 
pensation required the members to concentrate on their local constituen- 
cies, and the members depended upon the goodwill of the government to 
channel the few benefits to their respective villages. Finance Minister Y. 
P. Pant presented a budget proposing a 100% increase in development 
expenditure. Few people took this seriously, however, unsupported as it 
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was by any departure from past rhetoric on policies, programs, and im- 
plementation machinery. With the government increasingly dependent 
upon the dubious but dominating activities of a handful of mostly alien 
businessmen, even the new industrial policy, which should be regarded as 
a positive development, has received little attention. In September, the 
dual exchange rate system was terminated with a peculiar exchange rate 
adjustment that made most luxury imports cheaper, some essential items 
more costly, and exports less profitable, notwithstanding a record trade 
deficit of Rs 3 billion in 1980-81. With non-economic factors obviously 
influencing economic decisions, one need not elaborate on the routinely 
deteriorating economic scene. It should be noted, however, that the dismal 
economic situation does not adequately reflect the more damaging long- 
term implications of the political use of economic resources ranging from 
forests to bank credits. In his first press conference after the elections, 
Prime Minister. Thapa admitted that “the Government had been preoc- 
cupied in the past two years with political issues” and promised to bring 
out a “time bound” economic program.® There is still no program other 
than the typically bureaucratic move of dispatching inspection teams to 
expedite development. After a lapse of two years, King Birendra is re- 
suming his own schedule of in-country tours, and this is considered symp- 
tomatic of his dissatisfaction with the existing state of affairs. On 
December 16, Constitution Day, he delivered a mild warning that the 
government “must not be found lagging behind in fulfilling respon- 
sibilities entrusted to it.” On the other hand, political circles close to 
Prime Minister Thapa are beginning to grumble about the “lack of free 
hand” in running the government, thus bringing into sharp focus the con- 
flict between the Panchayat’s emphasis on “active leadership” by the 
King and the new responsibilities of an elected government. 


External Rela tions 


x 

In international relations, there are indications that the atmosphere 
of drift and decay in domestic affairs may be affecting the conduct of 
Nepal’s largely stable foreign affairs. A major event of the year was the 
inept handling of a large and still undefined consignment of goods im- 
ported by the. Russian Embassy which cast aspersions on the Kingdom’s 
policy of-non-alignment. This neither reassured the people of Soviet good 
intentions nor maintained an atmosphere of goodwill with the super- 
power.’ The impression of increasing superpower contention over Nepal 
was given added credence when Ambassador Coon of the U.S. asserted in 
a controversial address to the Nepal Council of World Affairs that his 
country perceived a “strategic interest” in Nepal’s stability and was op- 
posed to “efforts to impose ideologies, doctrines and world views”: alien to 
Nepal. The usual American practice of skipping Nepal when high-level 
dignitaries visit the region was changed when U.S. Permanent Represen- 
tative to the UN, Jeane Kirkpatrick, visited Nepal in August. The Soviet 
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Union kept up the momentum by dispatching its First Deputy Chairman 
Kuznetsov in December. 

The visit of President Reddy of India following on the heels of For- 
eign Minister Narshima Rao’s visit in December helped to reestablish 
high-level contacts between Nepal and India that had been conspicuously 
absent for some time. However, with India making no concession on the 
Zone of Peace issue and the continued stalemate on the framework for 
utilizing Nepal’s vast water resources, these visits do not appear to have 
broken new ground. The conflicting reports emanating from the two cap- 
itals indicate that India may be pushing for a trade-off between the two 
issues. Casual references to the Zone of Peace proposal by President Red- 
dy were interpreted as a positive development in Nepali official circles. 
However, India’s perception of Nepal’s aspirations in general was more 
eloquently interpreted by Foreign Minister Rao, who informed the In- 
dian Parliament of the difficulties of evolving a relationship “on the basis 
of independence and sovereignty with a country (Nepal) with which we 
have so much in common.’’® Similarly, King Birendra’s remark at the 
banquet for Reddy that prosperity of one should not depend upon the 
exploitation or poverty of another may indicate the depth of underlying 
apprehensions in Nepal. B. P. Koirala aired his own grievances against 
India’s insensitivity to Nepal’s national aspirations and other needs.’ The 
failure to resolve the rather ancient and routine problem of Nepali im- 
ports-in-transit—this time held up at Calcutta port for a long period— 
may also be an omen of more difficult Nepali-Indian relations, which are 
becoming more intricate amidst growing tension in the region. 

China’s support for the Zone of Peace proposal was reiterated by 
Premier Zhao Ziyang whose visit to Nepal in May is believed to have 
increased understanding of the emerging Sino-Indian rapprochement and 
the concept of South Asian regional cooperation. These twin develop- 
ments represent the promise as well as the challenge facing Nepal’s for- 
eign policy makers as they strive to reconcile the country’s aspirations for 
regional cooperation with the imperatives of bilateral relations. The as- 
sassination of President Zia of Bangladesh, who had also visited Nepal, is 
considered a particular loss to Nepal from this point of view. Meanwhile, 
Nepal established its own important regional role when the King trav- 
elled to Paris in September to address the UN Conference on LDC’s on 
behalf of the Asian group. 


Conclusion 


At a time when the economic problems as well as international rela- 
tions are growing complex, it appears that Nepal’s reformed Panchayat is 
proving a non-starter. The new order has not been able to assimilate di- 
verse political forces into its fold. This handicap could perhaps be over- 
come in the short term by an emphasis on socioeconomic development 
programs that might generate new hopes and confidence in the populace. 
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In the present mood of dejection and despair affecting the leaders as well 
as the led, it may be sooner than later that Nepal’s politics take another 
dramatic turn. 


Devendra Raj Panday is currently associated with Integrated Development Systems, 
Kathmandu, Nepal. 
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BANGLADESH IN 1981: CHANGE, 
STABILITY, AND LEADERSHIP 


Zillur R. Khan 


For BANGLADESH, the year 1981 began with a mea- 
sure of political certainty born out of five years of stable government 
headed by a man who seemed to be completing a successful political ex- 
periment of transforming himself from a populist military ruler into a 
charismatic civilian leader. In spite of many shortcomings under Presi- 
dent Ziaur Rahman’s leadership, Bangladesh projected a favorable im- 
age. But there was a general unease among the Bangladeshi elites and 
sub-elites because the gap between the rich and poor had widened, the 
number of landless laborers had increased, and corruption permeated the 
whole society. By mid-1981, things did not seem to be as promising as 
they had been at the start. And suddenly the political situation changed 
drastically. 


The May Coup 


On May 30, 1981, President Ziaur Rahman was assassinated. Maj. 
Gen. Mohammad Abul Manzoor, a former chief of the General Staff of 
the Bangladesh Army and a one-time close confidant of the President, 
took responsibility for the murder. As late as the beginning of August, the 
government, headed by acting President Abdus Sattar, had not come up 
with an explanation for the coup. Neither did the Bangladesh military 
give its official version of what really happened and who masterminded 
the coup. However, the government did establish a Judicial Commission 
headed by Justice Ruhul Islam of the Supreme Court to inquire into the 
assassination of Zia. Simultaneously, a Military Tribunal chaired by 
Maj. Gen. Abdur Rahman was set up to try a number of army officers 
from Chittagong Garrison for their alleged participation. 

Because the government failed to present a detailed report on the 
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coup, several versions appeared. According to one version, Maj. Gen. 
Manzoor had been planning the coup for some time, but action against 
the President was taken by some majors and colonels who knew about 
Zia’s unexpected decision to transfer Manzoor to an innocuous position 
as Director of the newly established Bangladesh Army Staff College. 
Manzoor was reluctant to act and took control of the situation only after 
the President had been assassinated by Manzoor’s officers. This would 
explain the time gap between the occurrence of the coup and Manzoor’s 
announcement. The preemptive nature of the coup would also explain 
why Manzoor and his associates announced on the Chittagong Radio that 
they had rescinded the 25-year Friendship Treaty with India and then 
contradicted themselves a few hours later. 

The coup took the soldiers by surprise and caused great resentment. 
Even soldiers under Manzoor’s command were angry at the killing of 
Zia, who had been popular among Chittagonian civilians and soldiers 
because of his stand against the Pakistani military in 1971. No one could 
forget Zia’s declaration of independence on March 27, 1971 from a trans- 
mitter near Chittagong after he was forced to retreat from that city. This 
would explain why Manzoor kept the involvement of soldiers to a mini- 
mum. Interestingly, commanders at other military bases loyal to the cen- 
tral government were equally unsure of the soldiers because of past 
uprisings against officers.' The uncertainty about the soldiers’ loyalty 
probably prevented both groups from opting for an early showdown. 
Manzoor was once the Chief of General Staff of the Army and was well 
liked by soldiers in Dacca. Senior military officers located in the capital 
city at first tried to avoid an open armed confrontation with him by nego- 
tiating, but Manzoor refused to negotiate for the first 40 hours. After his 
efforts to establish direct links with his old comrades of the liberation 
army in Dacca, in particular with Maj. Gen. Mir Shawkat Ali, had 
failed and the previous offer to negotiate had been withdrawn, Manzoor 
was left with no alternative but surrender. 

The question of whether Manzoor was the mastermind behind the 
attack that killed Zia became moot when Manzoor took command of the 
situation immediately after the assassination. Manzoor’s image as the 
new strong man was quickly lost when he and his close associates failed 
to win over important military men in Dacca and at other military bases. 
Lack of support from the military elite together with the failure to justify 
Zia’s assassination before the mass of soldiery eroded whatever strength 
Manzoor may have had at the initial stage. Subsequently, on June 2, 
1981 near Chittagong in a token showdown between Manzoor’s troops 
and troops dispatched by the central government from Commilla Canton- 
ment under the command of Brig. M. Nuruddin, Manzoor’s troops and a 
number of his officers surrendered. Manzoor and his closest associates 
attempted to escape, but were captured and brought to the Chittagong 
Cantonment where he was killed under mysterious circumstances. 

The unexplained killing of Manzoor, the swift removal from com- 
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mand of such senior officers as Mir Shawkat Ali (former commander of 
Jessore Garrison and Principal Staff Officer of the President) and Air 
Vice Marshall M. Sadruddin (Chief of the Air Force), and the secret trial 
and execution of Manzoor’s coconspirators created serious doubts in the 
minds of political commentators concerning the reasons behind Zia’s as- 
sassination. Some believe Zia had sought too critical a change in the tra- 
ditional power relationships. Perhaps he wanted to shift his power base 
from a military-bureaucratic-industrial combine to a mass-oriented in- 
stitutional frame. According to this interpretation, the deaths of Zia and 
Manzoor can be attributed to a much larger conspiracy. This view sug- 
gests that opponents of critical change are determined to maintain the 
status quo, that is, the domination of political life by the combined mili- 
tary, bureaucratic, and entrepreneurial elites. 

These events confront the post-Zia leadership with a dilemma. Polit- 
ical power sufficient to bring about critical change in values within Bang- 
ladeshi society would demand trade-offs in terms of sharing power with 
the military or any other oligarchy, which in turn would seriously restrict 
the transfer of power to the people and prevent the building of viable 
representative institutions. If, on the other hand, the new Bangladesh 
leadership attempts to bypass either the military or the oligarchic elite in 
an effort to nurture representative institutions and strengthen its popular 
base, it is likely to be overthrown by collusion between the military and 
sections of the political-economic elite. In this context, it is significant that 
the top military leader, Lt. Gen. Hafez Mohammad Ershad, has de- 
manded that the military be accorded a constitutional role to insure the 
protection of the political system.” 


Change and the Electoral Process 


The presidential election of November 15, 1981, in which Justice 
Abdus Sattar, the acting President and nominee of the ruling Bangladesh 
Nationalist Party (BNP), won a landslide victory, indicates that Ershad 
and other military leaders lent support for constitutional change, at least 
for the time being. In spite of temptations and opportunities presented to 
Ershad to take over the government in the wake of Zia’s assassination 
and the failure of the assassins to seize power, the military leadership 
chose a cautious path to insure its continued domination over the policy- 
making process. Without military support the BNP’s viability would 
have been seriously undermined during the period of uncertainty follow- 
ing Zia’s death. The BNP was the outcome of Zia’s open-arms policy, 
and therefore included politicians from different political parties ranging 
from the socialist left to the Islamic right. Like most coalition parties 
consisting of strange bedfellows, the BNP needed to be in power to hold 
its disparate political elements together. 

The unstinted support of the Bangladesh military, the tarnished im- 
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age of the single most organized political party—the Awami League 
(AL)—and the inability of the opposition parties either to form an effec- 
tive alliance or present a viable alternative to the BNP’s policies and pro- 
grams, insured Sattar’s landslide victory. 

Essentially, the presidential election was fought on the basis of issues 
left behind by the two dead charismatic leaders, Zia and Mujib. Justice 
Sattar campaigned on Zia’s successes in bringing about constructive 
change through a 19-point program emphasizing institution-building 
through administrative decentralization and a peaceful revolution charac- 
terized by increasing agricultural productivity, expanding literacy, and 
controlling population growth. Sattar also implied in his campaign 
speeches that as the closest associate and confidant of the late President, 
he alone commanded the trust and respect of the country’s armed forces, 
which would help maintain the political stability ushered in by Zia. As 
the election results indicate, about 66% of the voters were persuaded to 
cast their ballots for the man who promised to adhere to the program of 
critical change initiated by Zia.’ Sattar’s reputation as an astute political 
negotiator and a sensible administrator also helped increase his electoral 
lead over Kamal Hossain, the strongest of the other thirty candidates who 
contested the election. Hossain was the favorite of the Hasina group, a 
faction of the AL that desired to follow Mujib’s policies. 

Hossain was the one losing candidate whose security deposit was not 
forfeited because he received more than 5% of the total votes. Notwith- 
standing allegations of vote-rigging leveled against the BNP by other 
presidential candidates, especially by Hossain (who even hinted at the 
possibility of a widespread post-election protest movement), the Novem- 
ber 15 election was as fair as possible given the conditions prevailing in a 
less developed country like Bangladesh. 

The losing candidates and their parties failed to generate public sup- 
port for changing the Bangladeshi political system from a presidential to 
a parliamentary type. All opposition candidates, except the Islamist and 
socialist aspirants, advocated parliamentary government on the British 
model, rendering the position of president considerably less powerful. Al- 
legations of political corruption, economic wastefulness, and administra- 
tive mismanagement against the ruling party by the opposition did not 
alter the electoral outcome. 

Hossain of the AL (Hasina) attracted considerable attention from 
the Bengali elite and masses because he was elegant, eloquent, and hon- 
est, a combination of qualities as rare among politicians in Bangladèsh as 
in any other country. But Hossain faced insurmountable problems, the 
chief being his own political legitimacy. First, he never had a constituency 
of his own. In the 1970 and 1973 elections he was given one of the seats 
won by Mujib (in both elections, Mujib contested in more than one elec- 
toral district). Second, his loyalty to Mujib was so deep that he had diffi- 
culty dissociating himself from such unpopular policies and programs of 
the Mujib era as the establishment of a one-party system and the es- 
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pousal of secularist nationalism. Third, he was perceived by Bangladeshis 
as desiring closer ties with New Delhi, which could compromise the sov- 
ereignty of the country. Perhaps Hossain failed to confront the realities of 
the changing values of the Bangladeshis in regard to their feelings for 
non-secular nationalism—a blend of love for Bangladesh and faith in Is- 
lam.* Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, Bangladesh’s first President who was 
assassinated in a coup on August 15, 1975, had understood this new trend 
but failed to capitalize on it for fear of alienating the Hindu minority 
whose size had dwindled over two decades from 18% to less than 12% of 
the total population. In addition, Mujib did not wish to make Indian 
leadership feel uneasy by overtly accepting the new trend in Bangladeshi 
nationalism. 

The AL (Hasina) also suffered by comparison with Zia’s BNP. Un- 
like the AL in its heyday, the ruling BNP managed to pursue moderation 
in its dealings with opposition parties and kept the incidents of personal 
corruption of its stalwarts at a manageable level. Moreover, Zia was con- 
cerned about personal as well as institutional legitimacy. He formed the 
BNP to replace the coalition party Jatiyotabadi Ganatantrik Dal (JAG- 
ODAL), which had helped him win the 1978 presidential election by 
76.63% of the vote; Zia legitimized the new party in the 1979 Parliamen- 
tary elections when he won 207 out of the 300 seats of Bangladesh’s uni- 
cameral legislature. 

Unlike Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, who sought to keep the military 
under AL control by raising such countervailing armed forces as the In- 
dia-trained Jatio Rakkhi Bahini (National Security Force) and Lal 
Bahini (Worker’s Force), the BNP leadership created an environment of 
close cooperation between itself and the armed forces. The BNP sur- 
passed the AL in expanding its grass roots support through a painstaking 
institution-building process. The contrast between 1977, when the BNP 
fared poorly in local elections, and the 1981 presidential election, when 
its candidate received unusually strong grass roots support, is remarkable, 
particularly in view of the fact that the all-powerful leader of the party 
was no more. The institutional strength of the BNP was further proved 
when it not only survived serious infighting among the possible successors 
to Zia, but was strong enough to postpone the presidential election from 
September to November, end the state of emergency declared after the ill- 
fated May coup, and provide opposition candidates with certain cam- 
paign privileges (telephones, transport, equal time on state controlled ra- 
dio and television, etc.) prior to the election. Despite grim predictions, the 
election was essentially fair, giving both the BNP and the AL almost 
equal opportunities to use different techniques of persuasion to get votes 
(reportedly some rigging and limited violence by both parties during the 
elections had a neutralizing effect on the total electoral outcome). Al- 
though correlation between voter turnout and the freedom to vote for a 
given candidate is yet to be established, the 55.47% voter turnout in the 
1981 November election was greater than in the elections of 1946 
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(54.81%), 1954 (35.61%), 1978 (54.25%), and 1979 (50.90%). Only dur- 
ing the elections of 1970 (62.59%) and 1973 (64.12%) did the Bengalis 
turn out in greater numbers to vote on the question of national autonomy 
and for the leadership of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, respectively. 


Political Stability 


For a least developed country like Bangladesh to be able to hold a 
‘relatively free presidential election within six months of the assassination 

of its charismatic politico-military leader is impressive. But such a feat 
could not have been accomplished without the unquestioned support of 
the two largest and strongest factions of the army: first, the repatriates, 
who did not take part in the Bengali liberation struggle because they were 
either confined to West Pakistani military bases or limited to staff posi- 
tions in West Pakistan; and second, the personnel of army divisions raised 
after independence. Members of these two factions today occupy most of 
the command positions with the army. Most Bengali officers and many 
soldiers who had rebelled against the Pakistani army in East Pakistan 
have been gradually phased out because of their failure to capture politi- 
cal power or to retain it for any reasonable length of time after a coup— 
for example, the three coups of 1975 (August 15, November 3 and 7), the 
two coups of 1977 (September 30 and October 2), the one coup in 1980 
(June 17), and the May 30 coup of 1981. 

Senior officers, who had been repatriated to Bangladesh after the 
1973 Dacca-Islamabad agreement, and officers commissioned after 1971, 
the year of the Bengali liberation war, believe the military should play a 
supportive role in politics unless a worsening politico-economic situation 
compels the army to intervene and to assume direct control much in the 
tradition of the Pakistani military. To this group, the so-called Bengali 
liberation war was basically fought with Indian resources, and the final 
victory was served by Indians to the Bengalis on a silver platter. This 
group tends to minimize the role of Bengali officers and soldiers who 
were involved in the armed conflict against the Pakistan army from 
March 26 to December 16, 1971. They also suggest that all incidents of 
political instability have been the result of the rebellious attitude of liber- 
ation army personnel born out ‘of their original defiance of the formal 
authority structure of the Pakistani military. The liberation army officers 
and soldiers were blamed for the radicalization of certain segments of the 
army. The repatriates regard most of the liberation army personnel as 
basically secularist, socialist, and pro-India. 

Those Bengali officers who had fought in the liberation war also 
stereotype the repatriates, portraying them as obscurantists, pro- 
Pakistani elements looking for an opportunity to reestablish their position 
within the army. It seems only natural to those who fought in the libera- 
tion war that they have won the right to enjoy the fruits of victory much 
more than the repatriates who did not take part in the fight for indepen- 
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dence. This sentiment created a highly tense situation when the senior 
officers returned as repatriates from Pakistan only to find their junior 
colleagues occupying all command positions within the army. A large 
number of Bengali officers who were directly involved in the war of liber- 
ation resented what they perceived as a lack of appreciation on the part of 
the repatriates for the armed struggle that led to the emergence of 
Bangladesh. Finally, the numerical edge of the repatriates, who outnum- 
ber officers of the Bengali liberation army by about five to one, made the 
latter insecure, thus accelerating the process of polarization of the two 
groups. 

Ziaur Rahman tried to bring the two groups together after the as- 
sassination of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman through a change in personnel 
policy designed to alleviate the conditions of the repatriates (restoration of 
seniority, other privileges, and promotions to higher ranks) without tak- 
ing away the benefits and privileges already granted to the officers of the 
liberation army. But it became clear through a number of coups—both 
successful and unsuccessful—staged by officers of the liberation army that 
the power of these officers had to be curtailed. Because each coup cost the 
lives of a number of liberation officers, who were either killed in staging 
the coups or were subsequently executed for their roles in them, 1981 
witnessed the culmination of a process of either physical or career elim- 
ination of most senior officers of the former Bengali liberation army who 
had once dominated the political and military scene. With the liberation 
army leadership decimated (its last few leaders falling victim to the May 
1981 coup—Lt. Gen. Ziaur Rahman and Maj. Gen. Mohammad Abul 
Manzoor both killed and Lt. Gen. Mir Shawkat Ali retired), the repatri- 
ates have emerged as a viable politico-military force under the leadership 
of Lt. Gen. Hafez Mohammad Ershad. 

Ershad, in a statement released to the Bangladeshi press on Novem- 
ber 28, 1981, suggested a constitutionally mandated more active role for 
the Bangladeshi military in national decision-making. He expressed his 
concern for a “grave and deep seated politico-military problem,” and ob- 
served: 


Our military is an efficient, well disciplined, and most honest body of 
truly dedicated and organized national force. Potentials of such an excel- 
lent force in a poor country like ours can be effectively utilized for pro- 
ductive and nation-building purpose in addition to its role of national 
defense.... This concept requires us to depart from the conventional 
western ideas of the role of the armed forces. It calls for combining the 
role of nation building and national defence into one concept of total na- 
tional defence. . . .6 


Ershad suggested that the issue of determining the political role of 
the military be examined by a presidential committee. In the same state- 
ment, he also demanded an “honest and effective government” and 
wanted the “government and administration to crusade against corrup- 
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tion.” It appears that what Zia had once set out to do, namely, to fuse 
civilian and military authority, Ershad seems bent on completing. 

President Sattar has also declared his intention to follow Zia’s pol- 
icies and programs. Sattar’s selection of Dr. M. N. Huda, a noted econo- 
mist and former finance minister, as vice president and appointment of 
former cabinet ministers to his cabinet seemed to reflect Zia’s policy of 
employing checks and balances to prevent possible excesses by political 
and economic elites. But because Sattar lacks the political power base, 
charisma, and established historical role that enabled Zia to be accepted 
by Bangladeshi elites as the mediator of conflicting interests, this strategy 
is difficult to carry out. 

Sattar reportedly attempted to strike a modus vivendi between two 
adversary power blocs led by Shah Azizur Rahman (a diehard Islamist 
and the present Prime Minister) and Jamaluddin Ahmed (a moderate 
secularist and Minister for Industries), but the army’s support for the 
former group and its insistence on replacing “corrupt” ministers could tilt 
the balance in favor of the political elements espousing the causes of non- 
secular nationalism and the army’s political role in the country’s decision- 
making process. To be sure, Sattar’s December parley with Ershad indi- 
cated that Sattar must reconcile his policies with the demands of the army 
leadership.’ Ershad fervently believes, as Zia once did, that an active role 
for the military in Bangladesh’s political stability and democracy can only 
be assured by the active participation of the military in decision-making. 


Zillur R. Khan is Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin, Oshkosh. 
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SRI LANKA IN 1981: YEAR OF 
AUSTERITY, DEVELOPMENT COUNCILS, 
AND COMMUNAL DISORDERS 


W. Howard Wriggins 


FOUR MAIN DEVELOPMENTS deserve review. On the eco- 
nomic front, like other countries that have tried the experiment, Sri 
Lanka experienced the gains and the pains of opening up the economy 
with the help of the IMF. Heavy capital investment made real progress 
but contributed to large bugetary deficits, inflation surged to nearly 40% 
during the year but was brought down to a reported 18-20%, foreign 
investment contributed to reducing unemployment and diversifying Sri 
Lanka’s production and exports, while peasant agriculture did well in the 
face of poor rains. But traditional tree crop output slipped once again and 
adverse terms of trade added to the balance of payments deficit. 

Second, in the political realm, Development Councils were estab- 
lished in 24 districts, their decision-making and fund-rasing authorities 
were defined, and their membership selected by the first island-wide elec- 
tions under the new PR system. 

f Third, in communal relations, elections to those Councils, which 
were established largely to assuage Tamil grievances, were the occasion 
for intensified ethnic agitation on both sides. Renewed communal violence 
preceded the elections in Jaffna and erupted in the south six weeks later. 
There were hopes that enough authority and resources would be avail- 
able to the Development Councils to breathe life into the decentralization 
effort. The Tamil leadership’s vigorous repudiation of violence as a legiti- 
mate means in the independence campaign would, it was hoped, further 
isolate the radicals as the bulk of the Tamil activists would come to see the 

- utility of the new Councils. 

Fourth, on the party front, disarray in the Sri Lanka Freedom Party 
was even more severe than it had been in 1980. The “Old Left,” the CP, 
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and LSSP remained weak while the Jatika Vimukhti Peramuna (JVP) 
won a Significant though small number of seats in the Development 
Council elections. President Jayewardene’s United National Party held 
together remarkably well; intra-cabinet rivalries, so apparent in Sri 
Lanka in previous governments, were firmly contained, and the party 
seemed already preparing for the electoral contest due in 1983. 


Economic Performance 


The year 1981 was one of painful economic choices imposed by eco- 
nomic circumstances, the results of Sri Lanka’s pace of expenditure for 
infrastructure and consumption, and the government’s multilateral bank- 
ers’ policies. There was continued improvement in some domestic sectors 
despite sluggish economic performance in OECD countries, while price 
increases continued to bedevil city dwellers. 

Sri Lanka’s GNP advanced by an estimated 5.8% in 1981, compared 
to 5.5% the year before (1979 6.2%; 1978 8.2%, 1977 2.4%). The very 
heavy investment program in irrigation and hydroelectric infrastructure 
continued. Three dams are being built simultaneously, instead of being 
stretched over 30 years as originally planned, each virtually financed by a 
different donor—Great Britain, Sweden, and Canada. Only some 10% of 
foreign exchange costs of these projects are being financed at commercial 
rates; the balance is concessional foreign aid. Together, these river works 
will permit some 750,000 new irrigated acres to be farmed, much of it for 
two harvests per year of rice or for other grains and food crops and some 
commercial crops for export. These plus infrastructure in the Export 
Promotion Zone (IPZ) near Colombo’s airport and other capital invest- 
ments underlined the government’s effort, more than doubling capital 
formation from 15% of GDP in 1977 to over 35% in 1980. 

In early 1981, budget reviews by the IMF and the IBRD showed 
that treasury control had slipped badly as these heavy infrastructure and 
other construction costs had more than trebled over estimates. The more 
powerful and energetic ministries continued vigorous investment pro- 
grams despite assigned budgetary cuts, and certain public services were 
still costing substantially more than planned. Altogether, government ex- 
penditures rose nearly 40% at a time when revenues advanced by only 
11%, producing an overall budget deficit on the order of 20% of GDP. 

These domestic difficulties were compounded by a surge in the bal- 
ance of payments deficit as imports continued unabated and terms of 
trade declined sharply. Import programs for investment not financed by 
foreign aid came on top of consumer inventories and energy imports at 
prices that increased by an estimated 40% overall. Petroleum prices rose 
by 80% following the Iran-Iraq war and energy imports now consumed 
some 35% of non-petroleum export earnings. By contrast, tea and coconut 
export prices were soft during the year, while output in tea and rubber 
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continued downward. as a result of poor management compounded by 
inadequate rainfall in the plantation districts. 

With an eye to both the IMF and consortium members on the one 
hand and domestic critics of his austerity measures on the other, the Min- 
ister of Finance in his September 1981 Budget Speech explained the gov- 
ernment’s—and the economy’s—predicament: 


We cannot achieve a higher rate of growth, a high degree of stability in 
the balance of payments and the price level and higher standards of social 
equity, all at the same time. There has to be a trade off. Depreciation of 
the exchange rate as a policy measure, for instance, would encourage ex- 
ports, discourage imports and thus improve the balance of payments. On 
the other hand, it will reinforce inflationary pressures by raising the 
rupee cost of imports. A reduction of duties or an increase in fertilizer 
and replanting subsidies will, no doubt, provide incentives for increased 
production and export. But this would mean either increases in other 
taxes or reductions in other government expenditures. Development ex- 
penditure should increase production potential in the future but an excess 
of it would create inflationary and balance of payments pressures now. 
Again, to the extent we pursue income redistribution as a means of 
achieving our objective of social equity, less resources will be available for 
investment for long term development. So we have a problem within a 
problem, a dilemma within a dilemma. 

Mr. Speaker, these illustrate the serious constraints within which we 
have to formulate and implement our economic and financial policies. 


During 1981, the IMF had withheld the final tranches of its Ex- 
tended Fund Facility until the Tokyo consortium meeting in July could 
reassure donors that the government was again in control of its expendi- 
tures. Indeed, the President himself had personally sat with each of his 
principal Ministers and together they imposed real cutbacks in most min- 
istries. Even the powerful and energetic Prime Minister’s favorite mass 
housing program was severely reduced. All these measures were to roll 
back inflation, which by year’s end was down from some 35% to a re- 
ported 18%-20%, though few consumers as yet had noticed the difference. 

Foreign investment attracted to Sri Lanka’s Investment Promotion 
Zone (IPZ) by its literate and low-paid work force, in conjunction with 
general economic acceleration stimulated by the release of government 
control and a surge of imports, has noticeably reduced unemployment and 
begun to diversify Sri Lanka’s exports.! The first wave was garment 
manufacture and by August 38 new factories were employing some 
25,000 workers. Unfortunately, protectionism in OECD countries is hav- 
ing an effect sooner than hoped on this new and therefore low-quota pro- 
ducer as marketing “agreements” are already limiting Sri Lanka’s ex- 
ports to OECD countries. 

The government is pushing electronics as the next generation of de- 
velopment, and Motorola is setting the pace with a $20 million semicon- 
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ductor investment now under construction. Possible follower-competitors 
are watching the results with interest. New employment opportunities 
and preferred foreign managerial techniques in the IPZ and in foreign 
firms outside the zone appear to have virtually silenced opposition to for- 
eign investment, a remarkable contrast to the first twenty-five years of 
independence! 

It is still too early to tell whether the IPZ and foreign investment 
elsewhere can gain sufficient momentum in the face of world recession to 
make a real change in Sri Lanka’s employment and range of exports. 
Nevertheless, the mood is very different from the 1970s. A 5.8% rate of 
growth in the face of OECD stagflation deserves notice, particularly after 
10 years of averaging 2% growth or less prior to 1977. 

The story on the farms is more cheerful, since Sri Lanka, unlike 
most LDC’s, pays attention to its peasant farmers’ interests. While the 
government grappled with severe fiscal and budgetary problems caused 
by deteriorating terms of trade and its ambitious capital investment pro- 
gram, Sri Lanka’s paddy farmers reportedly outdid themselves. Although 
the figures are not entirely solid, paddy output for 1981 was expected to 
reach a record of 105 million bushels, all the more impressive since the 
poor yala rains that harmed the tree crops also adversely affected certain 
paddy areas. Sri Lanka’s farmers are acutely sensitive to cost and price 
variations. The guaranteed farm gate prices for paddy and subsidiary 
food crops were again raised in 1981 to offset increased fertilizer and 
other input costs, and fertilizer remained heavily subsidized. At the same 
time, the price of imported flour was also allowed to rise, reversing the 
historical trend toward increased consumption of flour. This was good 
news for farmers, but bad news in the cities. Together these changes 
marked real progress toward foodgrain self-sufficiency while the by-prod- 
uct of the government’s policies was to push substantial resources into the 
hands of the rural population who still make up the bulk of the island’s 
voters. 

While peasant agriculture did well, Sri Lanka’s principal foreign 
exchange earners—plantation tree crops—did poorly. ‘Tea output de- 
clined by another 10% and rubber by 13% because of persisting manage- 
ment problems in the large government-run plantation sector that 
manages nearly three-fourths of tea and rubber acreage. Rubber prices 
held up with the increased cost of petroleum feedstock, but tea prices 
declined again and pricing policy discouraged coconut production and ex- 
port. 

While the peasants did well, internal terms of trade worked against 
the city dwellers. Urban workers, particularly white collar government 
employees, clerks and middle class, and those on incomes slow to respond 
to rising food and other prices, were severely pinched. Food stamps were 
designed to meet the needs of the worst off, but proved more difficult to 
administer than had been expected. In contrast, many businessmen were 
making large and quick profits from high markup commercial oppor- 
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tunities, and were visibly doing very well. These growing contrasts will 
contribute to sharpening economic and political differences in the cities. 
They could provide incendiary tinder for future urban political develop- 
ments. _ 

In sum, the economy continued its gains in a number of areas while 
budgetary constraints slowed the pace of government and political invest- 
ment somewhat but also appeared to have eased the pace of inflation. 
While peasant food crop production flourished in most parts of the coun- 
try, plantations remained sluggish. The urban population could complain 
that farmers’ gains were in good part at their expense, but food self-suffi- 
ciency remained a desired national goal. 


Development Councils—Decentralization 


Economics have not been the sole preoccupation of Sri Lanka’s lead- 
ers. The Development Councils were authorized by legislation and their 
powers and responsibilities defined in August 1980.2 In 1981 the first 
elections were held to choose their members and their chairmen, and 
some of their implications became more obvious. 

These institutional changes were the result of extended and hard- 
bargained negotiations between the government and spokesmen for the 
Tamil minority and the Sinhalese majority. The Tamil politicians leading 
the Tamil United Liberation Front (TULF) were being pushed by the 
radical Tamil proponents of “Tamil Eelam” (or an independent Tamil 
state in the north and east) to use the negotiations to gain virtual indepen- 
dence. The President and his men recalled that efforts to establish district 
councils under Mrs. Banderanaike and Dudley Senanyake had all found- 
ered under pressure from Sinhalese zealots fearful that any real devolu- 
tion would bring changes that could lead to an eventual break up of the 
country. The President and his associates, however, were persuaded that 
means could—and indeed must-—be found to bring a real measure of de- 
centralization without inevitably risking partition. 

As an acute participant in the negotiations observed, the new Devel- 
opment Councils were to provide “a deconcentration of power and de- 
volution of decision making authority to the regions.” The Development 
Councils were to be democratically constituted decision-making bodies, 
composed of MP’s from the district and an additional number of popu- 
larly elected members depending upon the population of the district, 
though normally not to exceed the number of MP’s. The Chairman of the 
Council, it was eventually decided, would be chosen directly by the peo- 
ple by proportional representation. 

The District Minister, originally established in 1978, remains a key 
figure in local affairs. Chosen by the President from among MP’s, he is 
in effect the President’s spokesman and agent in the district. He is re- 
sponsible locally, like the President nationally, for oversight of the local 
administration and the activities of the central ministries in his district. 
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To reduce the likelihood of conflict over developmental activities between 
the District Minister (a Presidential appointee) and the Development 
Council (which is popularly elected), an Executive Committee is provided 
for, an inner circle drawn from the Development Council and jointly se- 
lected by the District Minister and the Chairman of the Development 
Council. The Executive Committee, rather analogous to a Cabinet, 
would be responsible for overseeing the local administration and local 
central ministries. 

To spend precious time negotiating these nicely balanced constitu- 
tional provisions may seem overly refined for such small institutions, 
which are likely to function in practice in large part by virtue of the style, 
vigor, and political resources possessed by sometimes all-too-human 
members of the Councils. Yet without the detailed exposition of the Cabi- 
net’s laboriously achieved -consensus as expressed in the final legislation, 
each Minister might feel free to devolve as little responsibility as possible 
to the Development Council. 

A major statutory responsibility of each Council will be to draft an 
annual development plan that must cover a specific range of some dozen 
enumerated subjects, including agriculture and food, land use and settle- 
ment, animal husbandry, small and medium industries, health, education, 
etc. The working compromise insisted upon in the Cabinet calls for the 
district plans to be prepared “in consultation” with the relevant ministry, 
since each of the subjects within the responsibility of the Development 
Council is also within the province of a central Ministry in Colombo. 
Inevitably there is room here for controversy. But there is also room for 
constructive experiment within the clearly stated devolutional spirit of the 
scheme. How far such a local initiative will in fact alter the course of 
well-entrenched, habitually centralized ministries will be a critical ques- 
tion. 

The answer will depend in part, like so much else, on finances. The 
new legislation permits the Development Council and its Chairman to 
receive allocations from the center, to be sure, but also to raise taxes lo- 
cally, to borrow within Sri Lanka but also—and remarkably—to negoti- 
ate loans directly with external lenders, with the approval of the 
Ministries of Finance and Foreign Affairs. 

It is obviously too early to assess the results of these innovations. If 
Council members use the new platform for electoral histrionics, taking 
extreme positions for the sake of exciting their followers for electoral po- 
litical ends, the constructive possibilities will be easily subverted. If offi- 
cials in central Ministries require Columbo secretariat approval for every 
move of the local bodies, sabotage from the center will be inevitable. If, on 
the other hand, members of the Development Councils work responsibly 
with their staffs, if they judiciously move back and forth between the 
district and Colombo, much can be accomplished, similar to the arrange- 
ments and understandings worked out in New Delhi’s corridors of power 
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between the central Ministries and spokesmen for India’s. highly diverse 
states. 

Given the financial stringency of the year these institutions became 
operational, have the government and its bankers given proper weight to 
the need of these local bodies for the sinews of local responsibility and 
initiative by providing reliable minimum allocations? Is there real scope 
. for raising local resources to implement plans responsive to unique local 
conditions? 

This observer concludes that the institutional framework provided by 
the President and his closest associates can favor a genuine devolution of 
responsibility to the districts the like of which Sri Lanka has not experi- 
enced in this century. But it will not be easy to change the ways of an 
entrenched bureaucracy or individual Ministers, many of whom tend to 
believe, like their predecessors, that their political future is best promoted 
by holding on to detailed decisions. Enacting into law the results of la- 
borious negotiations between the communities is the first indispensable 
step. Changes in practice can come only through tough and diligent over- 
sight by the President’s men to ensure that a serious measure of devolu- 
tion is brought about. 


Elections and Communal Disorders 


Elections for the Development Councils were called for June 4th. 
The SLFP and the “old left” refused to participate, a move most observ- 
ers attributed to their weakness. But the UNP, the TULF, and the JVP, 
descendents of the movement that organized the youth rebellion of 1971, 
plus a number of independent groups, entered the field. 

As so often in Sri Lanka, ambitious politicians used competitive elec- 
toral politics in ways that agitated communal feelings, precipitating a pe- 
riod of vicious communal outbreaks. Fearful that the Development 
Councils finally accepted by the TULF leadership might weaken the de- 
mand for “Tamil Eelam,” Tamil radicals apparently precipitated events. 
The UNP candidate for the Jaffna development council was fatally shot 
and one more policeman—the nineteenth—was also killed, presumably 
by Tamil activists. For the police, infuriated by the unwillingness (or in- 
ability) of the Jaffna populace to provide any information leading to the 
guilty, this was the last straw; they went on a rampage, burned the cen- 
tral market, some politicians’ homes and, a worse offense, the municipal 
library, a long established monument to Tamil respect for learning. A 
state of emergency was called on June 2nd, the army installed tem- 
porarily, and order was quickly restored. For many Tamils, however, this 
police outrage was also the last straw. 

Elsewhere the elections went off with a minimum of disorder, al- 
though a turnout of only 35% was unprecedentedly low for Sri Lanka. 
The UNP won control of 18 of the 24 councils, in 7 of which its candi- 
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dates were returned unopposed, while the TULF gained control of six of 
the predominantly Tamil northern and eastern districts. The JVP won 18 
seats in six councils, including 4 of the 16 seats in Colombo. 

In late July another fatal attack by Tamil militants on a policeman 
was too much for Sinhalese zealots in the south, who had come to believe 
that the President had given too much to the TULF in the Development 
Council negotiations. A bitter debate in Parliament in early August, 
sparked by frustrated Sinhalese backbenchers who feared their Sinhalese 
following was falling away, loosed a barrage of anti-Tamil rhetoric. Sin- 
halese radical youths outside Parliament took their cue from these incen- 
diary speeches and attacked Tamil shops and homes. Arson spread from 
Colombo to Negombo and toward the interior at Ratnapura, involving for 
the first time large numbers of estate Tamils. According to government 
figures, seven people died, 200 cases of arson were recorded, and thou- 
sands had to flee to the safety of nearby temples and the jungles. None of 
the Tamils who were attacked had had anything to do with the cry for 
“Tamil Eelam,” which was a northern Tamil phenomenon. 

The President, angry at these attacks on the helpless and innocent, 
threatened to resign from the party’s leadership if such things happened 
again. 


What is the example we as leaders of the governing party are setting to 
our followers and the rest of our countrymen? ... I must have reason to 
be proud of the party of which I am leader. If I cannot it is better for me 
to retire . . . and let those who believe that the harming of innocent people 
and property that has happened recently is the way to solve the problem 
that faces this multi-racial, multi-religious and multi-caste society take 
over the leadership of the party.? 


The member from Ratnapura was expelled from the UNP for his role in 
the disorders in his area, and the important Minister of Industries, an 
ardent Sinhalese Buddhist, went abroad until the memory of some of his 
statements faded. MP’s hastened to expunge from Hansard their more 
extreme and provocative statements. 

The depth and extent of the communal riots reminded all of just how 
explosive communal sentiment could be and induced fresh negotiations 
between the Tamil spokesmen and the President. As a result, a high-level 
committee was established, including the President, leaders of the TULF, 
senior Ministers, and others, to meet as necessary to iron out difficulties 
before they were taken to the streets. As part of the move toward concilia- 
tion, more Tamils were added to the northern police force, the use of 
Tamil was better ensured, and the leaders of the TULF formally repudi- 
ated the use of violence in the search for greater autonomy. The statement 
was greeted with relief by the government, for it helped to confirm for the 
public the government’s view of the restraint sought by the TULF lead- 
ers and undermined the legitimacy of radical Tamil activists abroad. 
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Nineteen eighty-one was a year when party politics appeared less 
important than problems of the economy, of installing a framework for 
decentralization, or of coping with communal differences. This resulted 
in part from the continuing capacity of the UNP to contain intra-party 

` personal and caste rivalries, to maintain a functional Cabinet solidarity 
on most issues, and to see its majority in Parliament and its economic 
policies unchallenged. 

The political environment also helped the UNP. As the official op- 
position, the TULF concentrated its activities on behalf of Tamil issues as 
defined by spokesmen for Jaffna and Eastern Province, generally ignor- 
ing other issues. The Sri Lanka Freedom Party was itself severely 
enfeebled by internal rivalries. Mrs. Banderanaike had been deprived of 
her civic rights in 1980, so she could no longer hold her seat in Parlia- 
ment, nor could she contest elections or organize her party’s campaigns. 
Others in her entourage were ready to take her place, including her long- 
standing deputy, Maithripala Senanayake, and the latter’s 32-year-old 
son, Anura. Since she refused to give over the party presidency, these two 
together broke with her. When barred from the party headquarters, they 
went to court for an injunction. Toward the end of the year, the courts 
decided in favor of Senanayake and her son. But Mrs. Banderanaike is a 
doughty political figure and appealed the decision. Whatever the legal 
outcome, the party remains divided, a fact of political life that appears at 
this writing to favor the UNP’s political fortunes and the economic and 
other policies for which it stands. 

In sum, 1981 was a year of hard economic choices, continued though 
moderate economic dynamism, new district representative institutions, 
and communal outbursts that appeared to have been calmed by the end of 
the year. Politically, the UNP remained fully in charge and its opposition 
divided and lacking a plausible alternative set of policies. 


W. Howard Wriggins is Professor of Political Science, Columbia University. 


NOTES 


1. The Far Eastern Economic Review estimated unemployment was down 50% 
over 1977, surely an overstatement. October 16, 1981, p. 53. 

2. For the legislation, see Development Councils Act, No. 35 of 1980, certified 
September 22, 1980, Supplement to Part II of the Gazette, October 3, 1980. The most 
detailed consideration and recommendations are to be found in Sessional Paper V, 
Government of Sri Lanka, 1980, including Report of the Presidential Commission on 
Development Councils, the ‘‘Tiruchelvam Report,” and other documents. All citations 
are from the latter report. 

3. Far Eastern Economic Review, September 11, 1981, p. 20. 


BURMA IN 1981: THE CHANGING OF 
THE GUARDIANS BEGINS 


Josef Silverstein 


On AUGUST 8, 1981, Burma’s leader, Ne Win, an- 
nounced his intention to give up the presidency after the forthcoming 
national elections. Why, it was asked, did he choose this moment to take 
this step? The economy was moving ahead, the riation was at relative 
peace—if one ignored for the moment the never-ending war against the 
Communist Party and the dissident minorities—and there appeared to be 
no domestic pressures on him to step down. His own explanation, as 
given at the Fourth Party Congress, was simple and straightforward: he 
had reached the stage of old age (he was 70 on May 24) and sickness and 
therefore did not have many years ahead as an active leader. He also said 
he desired to establish a tradition of smooth and peaceful leadership tran- 
sition, and that he would have given up all power except his colleagues 
prevailed upon him to remain as active head of the party because they did 
not have complete confidence in themselves.! Others have speculated that 
he was affected by his close brush with death in 1979, when, having de- 
cided at the last moment not to fly on his aircraft and seeing it crash on 
takeoff, he became sensitive to his own mortality and the fickleness of 
fate. Some suggest that with the death of Josef Tito and Lord Louis 
Mountbatten—two leaders he admired—-Ne Win suddenly wanted to 
free himself to devote his remaining time to good works, such as the 1980 
convening of the sangha (Buddhist clergy) to purify the orders, making 
peace with his former political enemies, U Nu, Thakin Soe, and others, 
and the building of a pagoda—all works of merit to offset the sins of his 
past.? 

Whatever the real reason, he had set change in motion, and while he 
can guide and influence it he cannot reverse the process. 
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The Changing of the Guardians 


Burmesé politics function on two levels: the symbols of power are 
wielded by the leaders and members of parliament (Pyithu Hluttaw) 
while the levers of power are manipulated by the Burma Socialist Pro- 
gram Party (BSPP) leadership. The one man who has controlled both 
levels since seizing power in 1962 is Ne Win. His announcement of his 
intention to give up the presidency while retaining the leadership of the 
party came at the close of the Fourth Party Congress, catching his au- 
dience and the nation by surprise and marking the first real change in the 
control and exercise of power in Burma since his takeover nineteen years 
earlier. It helped to explain changes in the party leadership that had 
taken place a few days before and raised anew the question about who 
would rule Burma after Ne Win released his hold. 

From the outset in 1962, the ruling military elite both in the Revolu- 
tionary Council and later in the current constitutional dictatorship has 
been extremely small. Initially, those closest to Ne Win were Brig. Aung 
Gyi and Brig. Tin Pe. Within the first year of military rule, Aung Gyi 
was forced to retire from the army and resign from the government; in 
1969, Tin Pe was also dropped. Replacing the two was Brig. San Yu. He, 
like his predecessors, entered the army in 1942, served under Ne Win in 
the 4th Burma Rifles, and gradually rose to commander of the Northern 
Command. He was a member of the original Revolutionary Council and 
between 1969 and 1977 held a variety of posts and trusts including Secre- 
tary General of the party, Chief of Staff of the armed forces, head of 
several ministries, head of the committee responsible for drafting the 
present constitution, and, most recently, second to Ne Win as Secretary of 
the Council of State. In 1977, his popularity within the party was such 
that he received more votes for membership in the Central Committee 
than Ne Win. To correct this embarrassing situation, a revote was taken 
and the party later purged members thought to be loyal to San Yu. De- 
spite these events, Ne Win permitted San Yu to continue as the party’s 
Secretary General and the government’s Secretary of the Supreme Coun- 
cil. In the August 1981 party congress, he was dropped from the office of 
Secretary General and membership in the Central Executive Committee, 
although he still ranked second to Ne Win in the voting for members on 
the Central Committee. For a few days between the above elections and 
Ne Win’s announcement, it was believed that San Yu no longer was the 
heir apparent and was moving toward political oblivion. All this changed 
following Ne Win’s speech. Speculation that San Yu, now 63, was to 
become the new president became widespread; following the October na- 
tional elections and the convening of the new parliament, he was elected 
Chairman of the Supreme Council and thereby became president, the 
symbolic head of state. 

Other changes in leadership also took place. Retired General 
Thaung Kyi, previously Joint Secretary General of the party, moved up 
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to the office of Secretary General and became the second most powerful 
person in the party. Also elected to the ruling elite was Major General 
Aye Ko, age 59, who before his elevation was Vice Chief of Staff of the 
army and Deputy Defense Minister. Among the new members of the 
party’s Central Committee was Brig. Tin Oo, who earned his rank as an 
intelligence officer rather than as a field command officer and served as 
Ne Win’s “eyes and ears” in the military and the party. He received his 
training both in the United States from the CIA and in East Germany. In 
the aforementioned embarrassing party election in 1977, Tin Oo had 
been dropped as a candidate for the Central Committee; thus, his election 
in 1981 signalled his rise to power and the obvious backing of Ne Win. 

On November 8, Thaung Kyi died suddenly. Since this was the day 
before the scheduled meeting of the newly elected parliament, the party’s 
Central Committee met and elevated Aye Ko to Joint Secretary General. 
When the parliament met the next day, Aye Ko was further honored by 
being chosen Secretary of the Supreme Council—making him the second 
ranking official in the government and matching his new position in the 
party. 

Ne Win has created a triumvirate of successors. No one has enough 
power to displace the other two; while San Yu is the best known to the 
elite and the public, he has no base and no high office in the party and is 
not seen as power hungry. Aye Ko, on the other hand, has strength in the 
army; however, under a new law, he must resign his commission and 
office within three months of taking high political office. Since he will be 
cut off from his natural power base and without known backing in the 
party leadership, his strength and aspirations for political power remain 
unknown and unmeasurable. Tin Oo, at 53, is the youngest of the three; 
without command experience and feared by his brother officers because of 
what he knows about each and every one of them, he will find it difficult 
to build either a public or party base, even with the help of Ne Win. In 
holding fast to the leadership of the party, Ne Win can keep his troika in 
balance and step. However, once he lets go of his remaining lever of 
power, it is still unclear whether his hand-picked successors will continue 
collective leadership or challenge each other and seek to gain all the 
power as their mentor, Ne Win, did before them. 

All other events and decisions of the past year must be seen against 
this background of guardian changes. 


The Polity 


Burma presents an unreal political picture. On the surface all is se- 
rene; the party backed by the military holds all power and was able to 
celebrate its accomplishments and set new goals at its recently held party 
congress and the convening of the new parliament. Beneath the surface, 
the old problem of national unity persists, with no resolution in sight. 
The Report of the BSPP Secretary General to the party congress pro- 
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vided a gloss that suggested that through its policies of help to the peoples 
of the States, its recognition of the nation’s multi-cultures, and the army’s 
continuous pursuit of the ethnic and political insurgents, the problem was 
being solved. But it is questionable if through the “sustained operations of 
the Tatmadaw [armed forces] insurgents are disintegrating.” 

In 1980, the government sought through amnesty to bring all dissi- 
dents back into society. While it succeeded in winning back individuals, it 
failed to end insurgent movements. Following the deadline set for accept- 
ing the amnesty, the Burma Communist Party (BCP) asked for negotia- 
tions, and Ne Win, on May 14, 1981, reported that they had been held 
and terminated with no success.* The government argued that it and the 
BCP differed on three main issues—the continued existence of the BCP, 
its armed forces, and its border area bases—but never commented on the 
discussions or attempted to rebut the BCP’s version of the talks. This 
indicates how far apart the two sides were and why insurgency and na- 
tional unity will be a problem for the new leaders as it has been for the 
old. 

The BCP decision to seek negotiations grew out of its own world- 
view, which closely follows that of the Chinese Communists (CCP).° It 
holds that world peace is threatened by the two dominant hegemonists, 
the U.S. and the USSR, with the latter the more dangerous of the two. In 
this situation, small nations such as Burma must end their internal strife 
and unite with other states to safeguard world peace. Unsaid, but not to 
be discounted, was the probability of Chinese pressure on the BCP to 
negotiate and settle its differences with Ne Win so that Burma-China 
relations, now troubled by party-to-party ties, can improve. 

According to Ba Thein Tin, the BCP leader, he and Ne Win met 
initially for 90 minutes and agreed to hold discussions, to form represen- 
tative delegations to negotiate, and to hold talks in secret. Ne Win re- 
jected the suggestion that fighting halt during the negotiations. At the 
formal negotiations, the Communists made two different sets of pro- 
posals: initially, they asked for recognition of their party, their army, and 
their liberated areas on Burma’s border. The government countered with 
the suggestion that the BCP members join the BSPP and participate in 
local level elections, that BCP soldiers join the nation’s security and police 
forces, and that the liberated zones be disbanded. The BCP then re- 
sponded with new proposals. They called for government recognition of 
the BCP in a multiparty system; inclusion of its armed forces as a mili- 
tary unit under the State Defence Council with at least one or two BCP 
representatives on that body; recognition of its territory as an autonomous 
region under a single national government. ‘The government rejected 
these proposals and broke off negotiations. 

During the same period of time, but lasting much longer, the Kachin 
Independence Organization (KIO), an ally of the BCP, also negotiated 
with the government. Again, Ne Win met with its head, U Bran Seng, to 
open discussions. Meetings followed, both in Rangoon and Myitkyina, 
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and included an unidentified “mediating group of gentlemen.” The KIO 
announced that it had dropped its original demand for a separate inde- 
pendent state; instead, it now asked for an autonomous Kachin State in 
Burma based on the 1947 Panglong Agreement and the promises and 
pledges made to the hill peoples by Aung San.° Its proposal for an auton- 
omous state, and its further suggestion that the constitution be amended 
to give full rights and freedoms to the Kachins were very similar to those 
put forward by the BCP. In June 1981, the talks broke off with no reso- 
lution.’ 

Underlying the negotiations by the government with the BCP and 
the KIO were two important issues: the question of the constitution and 
the idea of a one-party state. Ne Win and his negotiators argued that the 
constitution must be upheld and any solution must be found within its 
context. The BCP rejected this, saying that just as the original constitu- 
tion was abrogated and displaced after the military seized power—even 
though the military had sworn to uphold and defend the original docu- 
ment—the present constitution could be amended or replaced with a new 
one that accommodated the dissidents. On the question of a one-party 
state, the BCP held that in a multiclass society, each class should be rep- 
resented by its own party; further, that contrary to the government’s view, 
multiparty systems work in developing nations and that when the BCP 
eventually cores to power and establishes a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, there would be several parties, each representing its own class. 
The question of a one-party system strikes at the heart of the present 
Burmese political system; therefore, there was no room for a peaceful 
settlement of the long-standing war through constitutional change. In an- 
swer to the question raised by the KIO that it sought fundamental politi- 
cal rights, the government answered that there were no other political 
rights that could be granted to the Kachins that the constitution did not 
already grant to all the people. 

Unlike the BCP and the KIO, the Karens, who have been at war 
with the Burma government as long as anyone, and who fought off sev- 
eral attacks by government forces in 1980, announced their determination 
to continue their fight for freedom through a manifesto issued by their 
leader, General Bo Mya. In it he set forth the resolve of his followers “to 
fight on till our Nation-State is recognized as an Independent State with 
territorial sovereignty and integrity by which we can achieve a compre- 
hensive peace, and once again establish a nomalcy [sic] in the relationship 
between our people and the Burman people.”® 

The Shans also keep their struggle for independence alive. Divided 
into at least four rival groups and sometimes acting in concert with the 
BCP and each other but at other times alone, they hold wide expanses in 
the eastern Shan State, engage in war and the opium trade, and force the 
government to maintain large forces in the field.? 

With Burma’s heartland firmly in the hands of the government, it 
can ignore the dissidents, except that the casualties and the costs are grim 
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reminders to the new guardians that the policies they inherit have not 
brought peace to Burma thus far. 

The new guardians’ strength, in addition to the armed forces, is the 
party. As a creature of the military elite, it strives to widen its member- 
ship and deepen its roots in the society. According to the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s report, its membership, as of January 31, 1981, had risen to 
1,500,902,!° 1,275,498 men and 225,414 women. The military with 

-143,747 members represents but 9% of the total, but measured by its 
place in the leadership of the party and the government, its power and 
position far outweigh any other group. Of the 260 members in the Cen- 
tral Committee, 60 are uniformed officers, and at the highest level, the 
Executive Committee, four of the fifteen members are serving military 
officers. When the former officers, such as Ne Win and San Yu, are 
added to those in uniform, there is no doubt that the military is firmly in 
control of the party and the state. 

Despite its successes, the party is still having trouble. One problem, 
reported initially in 1977, is getting all of its members into formal organi- 
zations; 69,799 members still are not active in party organizational units, 
suggesting that there are many “nominal” members in an organization 
that is supposed to be tightly organized and controlled. Also, there are 
problems in recruiting and holding younger members. Only 6.19% of the 
members of Lanzin Youth who have reached the age of 18 have joined the 
party. This is most striking since this generation was born after the 1962 
coup and has no personal memories of the earlier period. The party hopes 
to correct this situation by opening Lanzin Youth Organizing Commit- 
tees on the campuses of the universities and institutes. A third problem 
facing the party is also an old one: the quality and dedication of its cadres. 
Far too many have violated laws and infringed party discipline. The re- 
port suggested this problem could be solved by more careful selection and 
better training and indoctrination. Despite these and other problems, the 
party feels strong enough to discuss its shortcomings publicly because it 
knows there is no well-organized opposition in a position to take advan- 
tage of its weaknesses. l 

On the positive side, the party elected 21 new civilians from the 
party ranks to the Central Committee; 18 are township party unit chair- 
men and a dozeri or more are members of the minorities.!! If these num- 
bers can be increased, and real power shared with them, it may be the 
most important trend in Burmese political life. 


The Economy and the Society 


To the outside world, the economic turnaround in Burma since 1977 
is a modest miracle. With the 1980-81 growth rate at 8.3% and the aver- 
age growth for the first three years of the present plan—including 1980- 
81—at 6.7%, it appears to many that Burma provides an alternative 
model of development, worthy of study and possible imitation, from that 
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of Singapore or Indonesia. Dependent largely on their own resources and 
helped by foreign loans and aid, the Burmese have set their own economic 
priorities and avoided dependency upon multinational corporations, joint 
ventures, or close ties with either the East or the West. As an agricultural 
nation, Burma has given full attention to improving its major crops, 
avoiding the impact of high-priced foreign oil through local production, 
and permitting a free market to exist alongside government stores and 
cooperatives to provide needed consumer goods as well as a few extrava- 
gant and exotic foreign goods. With a population willing to live at a low 
national standard rather than seek to achieve some foreign-induced level, 
the nation has managed to provide its citizens with enough food, clothing, 
and fuel, at fairly reasonable prices, while coaxing them into producing 
more and selling it to the government for resale to the public and abroad; 
at the same time, it has maintained its international credit by repaying its 
loans on time. 

The year 1981 saw the nation produce 13.1 million tons of paddy, of 
which it was able to export 621,000 tons. This was made possible by the 
widening use of new strains of high-yield paddy seed. These new strains 
were partially developed locally and enabled the farmer to realize an 
average of 52.06 baskets per acre (46 pounds per basket), a significant 
increase over the 36.8 baskets realized in 1976-77. The government be- 
gan introducing the new seed on an experimental basis in the village of 
Phalon in 1975-76, and success there led to its gradual introduction on a 
township-wide basis. By 1980-81, 72 townships were included. Govern- 
ment also controlled new seed distribution and credit, thus giving the 
BSPP the means it previously lacked to organize and control farmers and 
field laborers. Party cadres insist that each farmer strictly follow its 10- 
point program of planting, cultivating, and harvesting.’ Such control 
means that the government can better predict the yield per farm and 
thereby insure that the farmer will not withhold excessive amounts and 
sell to the black market. It also means that peasants, who formerly 
shunned the party, are now joining and participating more actively in 
government-sponsored programs. 

Paddy is not the only agricultural success story. Overall, agriculture 
production rose by 14.6%. While 45.6% of farmland is sown in paddy, 
the remainder is planted in groundnuts, sesamum, cotton, and jute. Each 
crop saw an increase in output. More can be expected in the future as 
irrigation projects are completed and farmers begin to double and even 
triple crop. 

But, if production rose, so too did the costs; fertilizers and insec- 
ticides were in greater demand than could be produced locally, thus nec- 
essitating imports of these costly items. Further, with farm labor in short 
supply, the government was forced to appeal to students and other urban 
dwellers to spend some time in the countryside and help with production 
and harvest. If the farmer obtained a good price for his product, he found 
significant increases in the prices he paid for consumer goods and, at 
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times, shortages. Such things as cooking oil, sugar, fish paste, longyis, 
cloth, and kerosene were all in short supply in government and coopera- 
tive stores at various times and at high prices on the free market. There 
was a real shortage of kerosene, a major fuel for cooking, during midyear. 
The urban worker, too, faced the same problems, with the price of rice 
much higher than government-set prices because of problems in distribu- 
tion. This is ironic because the government purchased more than 180 
million baskets of paddy from the farmers. 

Forest and mineral products also did well. Wood production in- 
creased by 2.4% after earlier, more spectacular, rises in 1978-79 and 
1979-80. Teak and hardwood production rose by 70 thousand and 470 
thousand cubic tons, respectively. Crude oil production, the most impor- 
tant of Burma’s mineral resources, rose to 11.2 million barrels in 1980- 
81, nearly 2 million barrels more than was produced in 1977-78. But, in 
comparison with 1979-80, production and refining declined slightly with 
the already mentioned shortage in kerosene and the failure to meet its 
export obligation to Japan to ship a million barrels.!* The shortfalls were 
attributed mainly to poor management in fields and refineries.'* All this 
may be a thing of the past, for as the year closed, some of the manage- 
ment problems were corrected and, more important, the government an- 
nounced the discovery of three new onshore fields that Prime Minister 
Maung Maung Kya said “could bring Burma’s total oil reserves to three 
billion barrels.”!5 With the further hope that large reserves will also be 
found offshore, Burma again sought foreign help in this area; only Japan 
responded and agreed to undertake exploration. However, as the year 
closed, no exploratory drilling had taken place. 

If the economy achieved or exceeded most of the goals set by the 
planners, it also showed some weaknesses that could hurt in the future. 
Although inflation has been held down by the “do it yourself, with your 
own resources” approach to development, the government granted 
large—by its own standards—salary and pension increases for its civil 
and military personnel. The increases became effective in April and were 
expected to cost the government K300 million per year (official exchange 
rate is 835 kyats per US$1).1° No one has projected the inflationary im- 
pact. Further, while Burma publishes no employment figures, the World 
Bank report warned that unemployment was becoming a serious prob- 
lem. Thousands of young people have prepared themselves for urban jobs 
that the government and the private sector have not provided. The popu- 
lation has been growing at an estimated rate of 2.31%; 18 million are in 
the age group of 15-59, but only 13.5 million are reported at work in all 
sectors of the economy. If this problem is not solved soon, the new guard- 
ians may be forced to alter their development program so that more jobs 
can be created at a faster rate. 

As noted above, Burma depends upon loans from abroad for devel- 
opment capital and foreign produced consumer goods. In 1980-81, its 
external debt stood at US$1.7 billion and probably will continue to grow 
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at the rate of US$300-400 thousand for the next few years.!” In 1980-81 
its debt service ratio was 28% of its exports; this high rate is expected to 
drop to 20% in a year or two and should be manageable if good harvests 
and relative peace in the country continue. 

In his closing address to the Fourth Party Congress, Ne Win re- 
minded his listeners to abide by basic householder’s rules for borrowing 
and spending. Foreign governments, he said, used their aid to exploit 
well-meaning but inexperienced nations.'® While Burma has spread its 
borrowing widely, nevertheless, it is most deeply in debt to Japan 
(K2.509 billion), to a lesser extent to the Federal Republic of Germany 
(K855 million) and the People’s Republic of China (K380 million), and 
in smaller amounts to France, the United States, Hong Kong, and Great 
Britain.’? It has sought, whenever possible, to borrow from international 
or regional organizations such as the World Bank, the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, and OPEC. During 1981, Burma received aid worldwide: 
US$30 million from the U.S. to support corn and oil-seed production to 
achieve self-sufficiency within five years, and grants and loans from 
Denmark, South Korea, Great Britain, Australia, Switzerland, and 
Japan. 

Burma may offer an alternative model for development, but it is 
hardly likely that other nations could benefit from copying from it. After 
all, it has natural resources, land, and a population that does not expect 
very much from its govérnment—advantages other nations do not have in 
like amounts. 


Foreign Affairs 


In its pursuit of neutralism and nonalignment, Burma’s leaders vis- 
ited North Korea, the People’s Republic of China, Singapore, India, 
Thailand, Vietnam, Japan, Egypt, and Indonesia and received visits from 
official representatives of Laos, Madagascar, the Soviet Union, North 
Korea; the People’s Republic of China, Hungary, South Korea, and 
Japan. It provided a neutral location for a meeting between Thailand and 
Vietnam on the issue of Kampuchea. It also offered asylum to the Thai 
officers who led the April coup, notifying the Thais that this action was a 
humanitarian, and not a political, act. 

The seating of the newly elected parliament in November brought 
an important change in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Lay Maung was 
replaced as Foreign Minister by U Chit Hlaing, who was formerly Min- 
ister of Labor and Social Welfare. At the Fourth Party Congress, Chit 
Hilaing was elected to the Central Executive Committee, and therefore 
represents a second level of rising guardians whose voice on foreign af- 
fairs will command a little more attention. There is no indication that the 
change in Foreign Ministers was intended to signal a change in foreign 
policy. This is one area where the emerging guardians will have no need 
to experiment with a new course. Burma’s policy‘ has been consistent al- 
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most from the outset of independence in 1948 and has kept the nation free 
of foreign entanglements and foreign wars. 


Conclusions 


As the year closed, Burma presented a picture of a nation with clear 
goals and leaders in place to help achieve them. But the picture is not 
without its dark spots. The disunity and revolt of the minorities and the 
BCP continue as in the past. The new guardians, who helped develop 
and execute the failed efforts of the past, seem to offer nothing new that 
will heal the social wounds and create a united nation. The economy 
while improving is still at a low level and still labor intensive. Population 
growth may place greater pressure on national leaders to speed up their 
programs and diversify them to create new jobs and absorb the growing 
army of unemployed and underemployed. Finally, how collegial are the 
new leaders? So long as Ne Win holds the real power they will remain 
untested and their unity unchallenged. No one can predict how they will 
behave once power has finally passed to them. The guardians are chang- 
ing, the second phase of military rule is drawing to a close, and the pros- 
pects for the future are painted brightly against dark clouds. 


Josef Silverstein is Professor of Political Science at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 
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THAILAND IN 1981: THE PREM 
GOVERNMENT FEELS THE HEAT 


Larry A. Niksch* 


THAI POLITICS IN 1981 were dominated by the disin- 
tegration of Prime Minister Prem Tinsulanond’s coalition government 
and the attempted coup d’état by a group of young officers commonly 
known as the “Young Turks.” The Prem government survived these body 
blows, but ended the year in a weakened condition. Moreover, the events 
of 1981 suggested that Thailand had not developed the political maturity 
and stability that some observers had hoped for following the installation 
of a quasi-democratic system of government in 1977. The political parties 
appeared to put personal and political rivalries ahead of cooperation in 
dealing with economic and social issues. The army showed that it is un- 
likely to allow a further civilianization of the government, especially a 
greater role for the politicians. The army also demonstrated that it re- 
mains politicized, factionalized, and is of doubtful value as a military 
force. The immediate question seems to be whether the Prem government 
can maintain control until parliamentary elections in 1983 and thus pre- 
serve the existing constitutional structure. 


The Coup Attempt 


The breakup of Prem’s coalition resulted from the rivalry between 
two key coalition members, the Social Action (SAP) and Chart Thai par- 
ties. This involved the efforts of Boonchu Rojanasatien, SAP leader and 
Deputy Prime Minister, to control economic policy making vs. the efforts 
of Chart Thai cabinet ministers to operate independently of Boonchu. 
Confrontation grew out of an attempt in February by a Boonchu sup- 
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porter, Deputy Industry Minister Visit Tansatja, to prevent his boss, In- 
dustry Minister Chatichai Choonhaven, from concluding an oil deal with 
the government of Saudi Arabia. Prime Minister Prem’s criticism of Visit 
prompted the SAP to back Visit, criticize Prem, and indicate that its con- 
tinuation in the government depended on Prem granting Boonchu ex- 
panded authority over the economy.! 

The SAP withdrew from the cabinet in the first week of March 
when Prem did not accede to its conditions. Prem put together a new 
coalition, a mixture of elected members of parliament and businessmen. 
Absent, however, was any single figure to direct economic policy. The 
mood among Bangkok observers toward the new cabinet was generally 
one of pessimism. 

The Thai army had watched the crisis closely, and key commanders 
reportedly were incensed that the politicians had challenged Prem, who 
still retained the post of Commander in Chief of the Army.” This appar- 
ently provided the immediate motive for the action of the Young Turks, a 
faction of middle-rank officers (mainly colonels) who had emerged after 
the 1973 revolution as a force for reform and professionalism in the army. 
The colonels, with a core group of 15 or 16, were graduates of Class 
Seven (1960) of the Chulachomkhlao Military Academy and had re- 
mained a closely knit group as they moved up through the ranks of the 
officer corps. Their advancement coincided with a growing involvement 
in politics. They reportedly were instrumental in the army’s overthrow of 
the Thanin Kraivichien government in 1977 and again in Prem’s as- 
sumption of the prime ministership in March 1980. By this time, a num- 
ber of Young Turks commanded combat units in the First Army region 
adjacent to Kampuchea. 

On the night of March 31, five Young Turk colonels proposed to 
Prem that he abolish parliament and assume dictatorial powers. Prem 
reportedly refused, left the plotters, and joined King Bhumibol 
Adulyadej. The Young Turks turned to General Sant Chitpatima, the 
Deputy Army Commander, who agreed to lead a coup. Support also 
came from Lt. General Wasin Issarangkun, Commander in Chief of the 
First Army Region. Army units, mainly from the First Army, seized key 
points in Bangkok during the early morning hours of April 1. That after- 
noon, General Sant appeared on television as head of a Revolutionary 
Council. The Council decreed that it had dissolved the government, the 
constitution, and parliament. It promised to hold elections and promote 
democracy as soon as possible. Young Turk leaders subsequently outlined 
a program of extensive social and economic change, including the break- 
ing up of large corporations, nationalization of natural resources, and 
land reform.3 

The coup leaders had neglected to keep track of the whereabouts of 
Prem. The Prime Minister had secured the support of the king and left 
Bangkok with the royal family for the town of Korat in the northeast. 
The king’s presence was crucial to Prem’s subsequent success. It helped 
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him to secure the support of the commanders of the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Army regions as well as the air force. When the monarch’s pres- 
ence at Korat became known (principally through radio broadcasts from 
Korat), other military and civilian leaders rallied to Prem. Equally 
important, it demoralized the coup leaders and the troops under their 
command.* 

The end came quickly on April 3 when Prem sent loyal units into 
Bangkok. The troop movements were aided by the fact that air force units 
had established a forward base at Don Muang Airport outside of 
Bangkok. As loyalist troops seized positions in the city, rebel troops sur- 
rendered en masse, leaders fled or gave themselves up, and General Sant 
departed for Burma. 


The Aftermath 


Conditions in the army remained unstable in the aftermath of the 
attempted coup. Other factions filled the vacuum left by the Young Turks, 
who were purged. General Amnat Damrikarn, Assistant Commander in 
Chief of the army, emerged with increased power, as officers close to him 
assumed many of the command positions vacated by the Young Turks. 
General Arthit Kamlangek, the Deputy Commander of the Second Army 
Region, had actively aided Prem in suppressing the coup. As a reward, 
Prem appointed Arthit to command the First Army Region. Rumors of | 
rivalry between the two generals ended with Amnat’s death of a heart 
attack in June. Arthit’s star rose further when Prem appointed him As- 
sistant Commander in Chief in September and allowed him to retain his 
command of the First Army Region. Observers noted that Arthit’s rela- 
tively young age (55), coupled with mandatory retirements of other senior 
officers in 1981 and 1982, placed him in line to be appointed Commander 
in Chief within the next two years. 

Arthit’s rise affected two other issues within the army: efforts to re- 
instate the Young Turks and Prem’s decision whether or not to extend his 
position of army Commander in Chief after September 1981. Prem ar- 
ranged pardons and prison releases for the coup plotters within two 
months after the coup attempt. Nevertheless, Young Turk leaders agitated 
for reinstatement in the army. They received some support from within 
the army, including backing from General Pin Thammasi, the newly ap- 
pointed Deputy Commander in Chief. 

General Arthit, however, opposed ‘reinstatement. In late October, 
rumors of a new coup attempt circulated in`Bangkok, and Thai officials 
hinted that Young Turk leaders might be involved. Two bombings of gov- 
ernment buildings took place on October 28. Three days later, troops 
under General Arthit’s command searched the homes of Young Turk 
leaders Manoon Rupekachorn and Prajark Sawaengchit. Arthit denied 
charges that his action was meant to. intimidate the Young ‘Turks, but ‘it 
indicated at least that he was watching their activities closely.® 
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The unsettled state of the army influenced Prem to relinquish his 
position as Commander in Chief. In 1980, Prem had steered a measure 
through parliament that allowed him to extend his term. This time, ap- 
parent opposition within the army led him to step down and appoint 
General Prayuth Charumanee. Another important appointment was that 
of counter-insurgency expert General Saiyud Kerdphol to the post of Su- 
preme Commander of the Armed Forces. This position is less powerful 
than Commander in Chief, but some Thai political observers believe that 
General Saiyud may make it a center of influence. 

On the civilian side, Prem’s cabinet was weakened by rivalry among 
the ministers and diminishing support in parliament. The decision of for- 
mer Prime Minister Kriangsak Chamanand to enter politics further 
eroded the government’s position in the parliament. Kriangsak, who had 
resigned in February 1979, won a seat in parliament in an August by- 
election in a district in Roi Et province in the northeast. He has the back- 
ing of perhaps 90 members of the lower-house. Kriangsak formed a new 
political party, the Chart Prachathipatai (National Democracy), in order 
to consolidate and build upon this support. 

Prem and the SAP had negotiated for the SAP’s return to the cabi- 
net, but they could not agree on the extent of SAP control over the eco- 
nomic portfolios. The emergence of Kriangsak increased the pressures for 
compromise. The two sides reached an agreement in December, and 
Prem announced a new cabinet with SAP members. Boonchu was not 
included, probably to appease the Chart Thai and elements in the army. 
The function of economic policy-making pemaacd divided among the 
coalition partners. 

The weakness of the Prem government grew largely out of the per- 
ception that it had failed to deal with Thailand’s economic problems. At 
year’s end, Prem’s position rested primarily on the support of the king 
and the fact that potential challengers like Kriangsak and Arthit lacked 
the immediate strength to confront him. Nevertheless, if the government’s 
performance in 1982 fails to improve in the eyes of the country’s power 
structure, new pressures are likely to emerge. 


Decline of Communist Insurgency 


The government claimed one success in 1981: an apparent decline in 
the Thai communist insurgency that has festered since the early 1960s. It 
was estimated that the number of insurgents had fallen from 13,000 in 
1979 to some 6,000. Surrenders and defections, especially in the north- ' 
east, increased in 1980 and 1981. According to Thai authorities, insur- 
gent operations were down 70%. Thai troops captured communist 
strongholds in the northeast. Divisions within the Thai Communist Party 
over strategy sapped the movement’s strength. The insurgency has also 
been hurt by the termination of aid and sanctuaries by Vietnam and Laos 
in 1979 because of the Thai Communist Party’s pro-China policies. Viet- 
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nam has attempted to establish a new communist organization under its 
auspices, but Thai intelligence officials stated that Hanoi had made mini- 
mal progress.’ 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in 1981 reflected uncertainty and a lack of con- 
fidence. The resignation of Boonchu Rojanasatien and his team of experts 
and the unsettled political atmosphere appeared to weaken the govern- 
ment’s ability to initiate the reform program of which it had talked so 
much in 1980. Groups as diverse as the World Bank, the American 
Chamber of Commerce, and a team of economists at ‘Thammasat Univer- 
sity issued reports citing structural defects in the economy and voicing 
pessimism concerning the government’s capacity to deal with them. Chase 
Manhattan Bank warned that a continuation of uneconomic government 
subsidies, high inflation, and other problems could result in a reduction of 
growth from an average of 7.7% annually in the 1970s to 5.3% in the 
1980s. 

The bright spots were the overall growth rate and agricultural pro- 
duction. The growth rate for 1981 was expected to be between 6.5 and 
7%. This was lower than the average annual growth rate of 8-9% in the 
late 1970s, but still good by “third world” and international standards. 
The Gross National Product reached an estimated $36.6 billion, and per 
capita income stood at $771.° 

Growth was based on bumper crops of farm products during the 
1980-81 crop year. This represented a recovery from the 1979-80 crop 
year when drought had resulted in decreased yields. Production of rice 
(18.5 million tons) increased by 18%, sugar cane (18.6 million tons) by 
47%, and cassava root (14.5 million tons) by 21%.'° 

Agricultural successes were not matched by the manufacturing sec- 
tor, which was expected to do little better than its 6.3% growth rate in 
1980. This sluggishness was attributed to rising interest rates, increased 
energy and utility costs, and declining demand in foreign markets. 

Economic doldrums in the industrial countries produced depressed 
markets for Thai products. Moreover, commodity exports suffered from 
falling international prices. Thus, textile exports grew slowly, and over- 
seas sales of tin, rubber, and seafood declined during the first half of 
1981." 

Exports showed little overall growth during the first six months of 
1981 but began to pick up after July. The Bank of America predicted 
export growth of about 18% for the year, and estimated that Thailand 
would have a trade deficit of $2 billion compared to $1.9 billion in 1980. 
The current account deficit was expected to be $2.5 billion. !? 

Inflation ranked with trade and current account deficits as major 
economic problems. Thailand had developed double digit inflation in the 
late 1970s, largely as a result of rising costs for imported oil. The infla- 
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tion rate reached 20% in 1980 and was expected to decline to 16-18% in 
1981. 

The government came under pressure from the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund to institute reforms aimed at these prob- 
lems and other defects, including the wide difference in income levels be- 
tween urban and rural dwellers. Specific proposals for reform included 
tariff reductions to make industries more competitive and spur exports, 
lifting domestic price controls on petroleum, and scrapping export taxes 
and other controls that limit exports. A report by the World Bank warned 
that international sources of loans might dry up if the Thai government 
didn’t institute reforms.'? Nevertheless, in June the IMF granted Thai- 
land drawing rights up to $937 million to bolster foreign exchange re- 
serves. 

The government did take steps to deal with energy pricing and the 
production of exports. It raised prices on petroleum products by an aver- 
age of 20% in January and increased electricity rates by 36% in a two- 
stage move. The government in July devalued the baht 8.7% against the 
dollar, explaining that devaluation was intended to increase exports and 
reduce trade and balance of payments deficits.'4 

The government was more encouraged by developments in the sec- 
ond half of 1981. Exports picked up after the devaluation. Production of 
offshore natural gas began on September 15. Officials asserted that natu- 
ral gas would reduce the country’s dependence on foreign oil by perhaps 
30%; Thailand paid $3 billion for oil in 1980—roughly equivalent to the 
trade deficit. Official estimates of offshore reserves are 11.3 trillion cubic 
feet, but other estimates are as high as 40 trillion cubic feet. At year’s end, 
the government and international oil companies were negotiating on the 
domestic price of gas and whether a portion of the gas produced should be 
exported. 

The government successfully negotiated a new economic aid package 
from Japan, consisting of $478 million in assistance and including help in 
financing a $324 million gas separation plant on the eastern coast. 

Despite the skepticism voiced by outside observers, the government 
set ambitious targets in the fifth five-year plan for 1982-86. The plan 
states that dependence on oil for energy needs would decline from 75% to 
46%. Exports are to increase by 15% annually, with industrial exports 
reaching 45% of the total by 1986. Trade and current account deficits are 
to be brought under control. The plan emphasized reducing urban-rural 
disparities by raising agricultural productivity and providing rural com- 
munities with resources and social services. These and other measures are 
intended to bring Thailand into the ranks of the new industrial countries 
(NICS). The basic question is whether these optimistic goals can be at- 
tained in an atmosphere of political uncertainty, international pressures 
for economic reform, and depressed economic growth in the industrialized 
countries. 
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Thai diplomacy toward Indochina focused on two objectives: conven- 
ing an international conference on Indochina and promoting non- 
communist Khmer resistance forces through the formation of a united 
front of resistance groups. The.government’s efforts generally were suc- 
cessful, although they did not affect Vietnam’s stance that the situation in 
Kampuchea is “irreversible.” Hanoi held to the position that it would 
withdraw some troops from western Kampuchea once Thailand ended 
aid to the resistance groups. A total withdrawal, according to Vietnam, 
depended on a termination of the “Chinese threat.” Vietnam continued to 
reject proposals to establish a coalition government in Phnom Penh as 
part of a settlement, and denounced the international conference and 
stuck to its proposal of a conference between ASEAN and the Indochina 
states. 

The Thai-Kampuchean border was quieter in 1981. Vietnamese 
forces pulled back to positions in the interior and did not cross the fron- 
tier in force as they had in June 1980. Vietnamese officials warned, how- 
ever, that their forces would be justified in launching such an attack if 
Thailand increased its support of the resistance groups.'> 

Thai and other diplomats from the ASEAN states laid the ground- 
work for the UN-sponsored international conference in July and votes in 
the United Nations on Kampuchea in the autumn. At the conference, 83 
nations endorsed a weakened ASEAN-sponsored resolution calling for a 
Vietnamese withdrawal from Kampuchea and UN-supervised elections 
to establish an independent government in Phnom Penh. The ASEAN 
representatives had to soften their draft resolution in the face of China’s 
objections to provisions calling for the disarming of all Khmer factions 
and the creation of an interim government before elections. Thai officials 
did not appear as concerned as other ASEAN country officials over 
China’s action, and they were pleased at the broad international support 
for Vietnamese withdrawal. They were further gratified by the lopsided 
majorities in the UN General Assembly calling for Vietnamese with- 
drawal and allowing Democratic Kampuchea (DK) to retain Kam- 
puchea’s seat. 

Promotion of the non-communist Khmers and the revamping of the 
DK government to include these elements developed as the focal point of 
Thai diplomacy. Thai and other ASEAN officials saw several advantages 
in attaining these objectives. A DK government with a non-communist 
majority would more likely keep international support than the dis- 
credited Khmer Rouge, would strengthen the resistance by increasing its 
appeal to the Khmer people, and would be better able to secure interna- 
tional aid, including arms. Within ASEAN, the strategy would help to 
dispel Malaysian and Indonesian concerns over Thailand’s links with 
China and the Khmer Rouge. Finally, if Vietnam became interested in a 
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settlement, it would provide Hanoi with assurance that a compromise 
would not result in a return to power by the Khmer Rouge. 

Thailand, Malaysia, and Singapore increasingly worked together on 
this issue. The Thai government pressured a reluctant Son Sann to attend 
the Singapore conference in September, at which his Khmer People’s Na- 
tional Liberation Front (KPNLF), the Khmer Rouge, and Prince 
Sihanouk’s Moulinaka organization agreed to set up a committee to study 
the formation of a united front government.’ The Thais allowed the 
committee to meet in Bangkok. 

Bangkok and Kuala Lumpur supported Singapore’s proposal of 
November for a loose coalition arrangement, reportedly with Sihanouk as 
head of state and Son Sann as prime minister. Both Sihanouk and Son 
Sann endorsed the plan. The Khmer Rouge said it would need time to 
study it, but indicated an initially negative attitude. The authoritative 
Bangkok Post echoed the warning of Singapore’s Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew that ASEAN might reconsider its support of the DK govern- 
ment if the Khmer Rouge rejected the proposal.” By late December, 
Thai diplomats were urging the Chinese government to advise the Khmer 
Rouge to agree to the plan. 

By year’s end, the three ASEAN governments appeared ready to ex- 
tend arms and/or financial aid to the KPNLF. They emphasized that 
assistance from other countries also was vital in order for the non-com- 
munist Khmers to increase their strength. They looked to the United 
States, in particular, for such a role. 


Relations with the United States 


The Thai government continued to emphasize two goals in its rela- 
tions with the United States: securing more specific security support from 
Washington and retaining U.S. cooperation in Bangkok’s policy toward 
Kampuchea. The government looked with favor on the new Reagan ad- 
ministration, hoping that it would project U.S. power in Southeast Asia 
more assertively than had its predecessor. Thailand sought greater as- 
surances of emergency arms supplies in case of a crisis, and in November 
Thai army sources reported that the Reagan administration had extended 
such a promise.’ The Reagan administration increased foreign military 
sales credits from $50 million in U.S. fiscal year 1981 to $80 million in 
FY 1982 with more generous loan terms and more than doubled military 
training funds to $2 million. 

The Reagan administration made an early commitment to back the 
ASEAN position on Kampuchea at the United Nations. Its support: of 
ASEAN at the international conference was less assertive in the face of 
the Chinese stance, but Washington endorsed Thailand’s efforts to affect 
the formation of a Khmer united front government. Thai officials on sev- 
eral occasions raised with U.S. counterparts the question of U.S. arms aid 
to the KPNLF, but the Reagan administration appeared unwilling to 
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take this step.!° The issue likely will arise in 1982 if Thailand and other 
ASEAN governments extend direct aid. The Thai government also 
sought U.S. support in persuading China to endorse the Singapore pro- 
posal. 


Larry A. Niksch is a Specialist in Asian Affairs, Foreign Affairs and National Defense 
Division, Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress. 
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INDONESIA IN 1981: COUNTDOWN TO 
THE GENERAL ELECTIONS 


Gordon R. Hein* 


SINCE COMING TO POWER in the wake of the abortive 
communist coup of 1965, and inheriting a country all but decimated by 
the disastrous economic policies and political turmoil of the Sukarno era, 
the New Order government of President Soeharto has committed its re- 
sources to, and staked its own claim to legitimacy upon, its fulfilment of 
the twin goals of economic development and political stability. Indeed, 
these two components of “national resilience” are inexorably intertwined 
in the ideology and the policies of the Soeharto regime. On the one hand, 
rapid, smooth and equitable socioeconomic development is seen as the 
only true guarantor of long-term national stability. On the other hand, 
the government holds that successful economic development can only be 
achieved in a political environment characterized by continuity and sta- 
bility. Thus, economic development and political stability have always 
been regarded by the Soeharto government as interdependent and mutu- 
ally reinforcing national goals. 

There is every indication that the results of the forthcoming national 
elections, scheduled for May 4, 1982, will not significantly alter either the 
country’s current leadership or its basic policy direction in pursuit of 
these goals. Given the existing correlation of domestic political forces, 
there would seem to be no alternative to the continuation of the present 
system of military and technocratic rule under the government’s Golkar 
banner, with President Soeharto remaining at the helm for a fourth term 
in office. This does not mean that the government, or the President, is 
without opposition, however. 

A series of significant anti-Soeharto political actions began in May 


*The views expressed are those of the author and do not represent an Asia Foundation 
viewpoint. 
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~ of 1980, when a group of 50 prominent political figures (including many 
retired military leaders) presented to the national parliament a “State- 
ment of Concern,” which accused President Soeharto of a tendency to 
view all criticism of him and his policies as subversive attacks against the 
unity and security of the nation. It also accused the President of encour- 
aging the armed forces to take sides in politics rather than standing above 
all groups in society, and of attempting to monopolize and politicize Indo- 
nesia’s official state ideology, the Pancasila, in order to use it as a weapon 
against the government’s opponents.! This petition has been followed by 
` others during 1980 and 1981, all basically asserting that the government 
has failed to implement a truly democratic system, one with genuine po- 
litical participation and free of military intervention in the electoral pro- 
cess. The highly respected former Defense Minister, General A. H. 
Nasution, was prominent among the 61 dissidents signing the latest such 
petition.? 

But these critical statements, unlike the original petition of May 
1980, have not received much publicity, and in fact have been effectively 
kept out of the Indonesian press. Instead, what has dominated the domes- 
tic political news in 1981 has been the emergence of a virtual consensus of 
support (at least publicly) among government and “opposition” groups 
alike for Soeharto to stay on as President of the Republic for another five- 
year term. Hardly a week has gone by without some political, social, or 
cultural group issuing a public statement proclaiming loyalty to the Pres- 
ident and requesting him to continue his wise leadership in order to 
maintain the Indonesian nation on the proper path of national develop- 
ment and stability. 

Equally notable has been the flood of public appeals for President 
Soeharto to be given the title of “Bapak Pembangunan” (“Father of De- 
velopment”). Whether these public endorsements reflect genuine popular 
support for the President and his policies, or instead represent early bids 
for future government patronage on the part of competing interest groups 
already convinced of the inevitability of President Soeharto’s continued 
rule, it is difficult to dispute the momentum of electoral consensus (or 
fatalism) that has emerged. 

But why is it such an apparently foregone conclusion that President 
Soeharto will remain in office for another term? How is it that the out- 
come of next year’s election is already so predictable that not only the 
press but also opposition party leaders openly discuss the certainty of a 
government victory? The basic answer is that the government has the 
means at its disposal to bring about a favorable electoral outcome, and 
has decided to leave as little as possible to chance. Considerations of self- 
preservation aside, the government is so deeply committed to what it re- 
gards as its sacred national mission of promoting development and ensur- 
ing stability that it sees this mission as transcending partisan politics. As 
such, the government will not hesitate to use any means available to 
ensure the continuation of its fundamental policies. These means, more- 
over, extend far beyond the mere physical coercion that so often carries 
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government parties to victory in the Third World (although previous elec- 
tion experience would suggest that this option is available as well, if 
needed). Even if the upcoming elections live up to the government’s bill- 
ing as a “Festival of Democracy,” even if they are carried out on the basis 
of “Luber” (an acronym meaning “direct, general, free and secret”), the 
result will in all probability be a continuation of the same New Order 
leadership and the same basically conservative policy guidelines that have 
characterized Indonesia since the fall of Sukarno. 

The most fundamental advantage the government enjoys is that the 
elections in themselves simply do not provide for the possibility of a total 
redistribution of political power within the system, nor are they intended 
to. When the Indonesian people go to the polls in May 1982 (including 
the people of the country’s newest province, East Timor), they will elect, 
in addition to regional representatives, 360 of the 460 members of the 
national parliament, or People’s Representative Assembly (DPR), with 
the remaining 100 to be appointed by the government. The Indonesian 
President will actually be elected in March of 1983 by the 920-member 
People’s Consultative Assembly (MPR), nominally the highest political 
body in the country, which will also elect the Vice-President and officially 
approve the Broad Outlines of State Policy for the next five-year period. 
All 460 members of the DPR automatically become members of the 
MPR as well, with the remaining 460 again appointed by the govern- 
ment. Thus, only 360, or 39%, of the Presidential electors will be directly 
chosen by the people in the general elections of May 1982. 

In the general election itself, the government maintains other key 
advantages that will help to ensure its victory. Most notable, perhaps, is 
the continuing state of disarray within the two official opposition parties, 
the “Muslim” PPP (United Development Party) and the “Nationalist” 
PDI (Indonesian Democracy Party). The PPP and PDI actually repre- 
sent broad and somewhat artificial political groupings that were created 
in 1973 when the government consolidated the nine existing parties into 
two. This forced consolidation was ostensibly intended to simplify the 
party system and avoid the electoral instability that had plagued Indo- 
nesia in the past. The result of the consolidation, however, has been to 
severely weaken the political parties, since both have been racked with 
power-sharing and policy disputes that have effectively precluded serious 
electoral challenges to the government. The PDI, which is made up of the 
old Protestant and Catholic parties, two small secular parties, and the 
remnants of Sukarno’s once-grand PNI, has been consistently unable to 
resolve its factional squabbles, while charges of deliberate government 
attempts to undermine the party’s unity have been common. In an effort 
to breathe new life into the party, the PDI is planning to run the former 
President’s eldest son, Guntur Sukarno, for a DPR seat in the coming 
election. The government, which retains the right to reject any candidate 
nominated by the political parties for reasons of national security, has so 
far not objected to his nomination. i 

The Muslim PPP received approximately 30% of the national vote 
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in the 1977 general elections (roughly three times the total achieved by 
the PDI), and won an important psychological victory by defeating the 
government in the special capital district of Jakarta. The PPP has experi- 
enced factional disputes of its own, however, and in fact suffered a severe 
internal split toward the end of 1981, when its two most important fac- 
tions, the MI (Muslimin Indonesia) and the traditionalist NU 
(Nahdlatul Ulama) were unable to agree on the formulation of the 
party’s list of candidates for the 1982 general elections. The MI had 
sought to increase the number and the position of its own members vis-a- 
vis those of the NU on the official list of PPP candidates submitted to the 
government’s General Elections Institute (LPU). The NU vigorously op- 
posed this attempt, fearing that the low priority ranking of NU candi- 
dates proposed by the MI could result in fewer NU members elected to 
the DPR. Following the PPP’s failure to meet the deadline for submis- 
sion of the list despite two time extensions, each faction submitted its own 
list of candidates to the LPU. The LPU has ruled that the MI list is 
valid, increasing suspicions that the government is quite pleased with the 
prospect that some of its old NU rivals may be replaced by more amena- 
ble MI members of parliament following the election. Several NU leaders 
have resigned in protest, and the overall result of the crisis is that the 
largest opposition party in the country, the Muslim PPP, is approaching 
the general elections in a much weakened and divided state. 

The government’s Golkar organization of functional groups, by com- 
parison, has grown steadily stronger and shows signs of increasing its 
percentage of votes won beyond 63% in the 1971 elections and 62% in 
1977. The establishment of Golkar in 1964 was a more or less deliberate 
attempt by Indonesian non-communists, especially within the military, to 
compete with the Communist Party’s nationwide network of front groups 
during Sukarno’s Guided Democracy. Throughout the period of the New 
Order, however, this Golkar family of “civilian” associations, represent- 
ing workers, businessmen, farmers, youth, women, etc., has become less 
essential to the organization’s overall strength than are Golkar’s institu- 
tional connections with the armed forces and the civil service. Of the re- 
cent list of 720 parliamentary candidates that Golkar submitted to the 
LPU, for example, up to 70% came from the government bureaucracy or 
the military. With the Indonesian armed forces actively supporting 
Golkar in the elections against the two political parties, and with the 
Indonesian civil service corps (KORPRI) now a constituent element of 
the Golkar family, it is increasingly difficult to say where the government 
stops and Golkar begins, and vice versa. 

The government has required all state employees to sign a pledge, 
along with their families, servants, and other dependents, to vote for 
Golkar in the coming election, and has restricted civil servants from run- 
ning for office as candidates of the two opposition parties. More impor- 
tantly, because Golkar commands the membership and loyalty of the 
Indonesian civil service, it enjoys a de facto network of communication, 
electoral mobilization, and institutional and personal patronage that ex- 
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tends from the Presidential Palace down to the lowest levels of govern- 
ment. Such a network constitutes an especially formidable electoral asset 
in a country like Indonesia, where politics remains highly personalistic 
and tends to be based as match on individual patron-client relationships of 
mutual self-interest as on abstract ideological or long-term institutional 
loyalties.® 

The two political parties, by contrast, are prevented from operating 
at the local level except during the official 45-day campaign period. The 
government’s rationale for restricting the local activities of the parties is 
that constant political agitation among the masses is not conducive to local 
stability and development. Instead, the rural Indonesian population 
should remain a “floating mass” insulated from the divisive conflicts of 
partisan politics except for a brief election period once every. five years. 
Again, stability and development emerge as the highest government pri- 
orities. 

Golkar also has the advantage of its recognized status as the “govern- 
ment party” within the context of the traditional Indonesian cultural mi- 
lieu. Other things being equal, conservative Indonesian villagers natur- 
ally tend to favor a known political universe over the uncertain future 
that political change would entail. As a result, there are often psychologi- 
cal/cultural incentives, as well as material ones, to vote for an organiza- 
tion representing proven and tangible power and, thus, for continuation 
of the status quo.’ 

The significance of traditional political culture in determining elec- 
toral outcomes can be overstated of course. But taken together with all the 
other advantages the government enjoys, it contributes to the widely held 
image of Golkar as an unbeatable electoral machine in the forthcoming 
elections. One member of the PPP’s Board of Directors even commented 
recently that his party is already convinced that Golkar will win again in 
1982 and that “based on present objective reality the PPP should not 
dream of winning the General Election in some regions.”® The expecta- 
tion of a huge Golkar victory is now so prevalent that a measure of pre- 
election apathy can already be detected in some circles. There are rumors 
of, a relatively low voter turnout, although earlier talk of a widespread 
electoral boycott organized by dissident leaders has subsided somewhat. It 
also remains to be seen whether the NU faction can resolve its differences 
with the MI in order to campaign effectively for the joint PPP ticket. 
Some Golkar leaders, meanwhile, are privately expressing concern that 
too large a Golkar landslide at the polls may hurt the government’s legit- 
imacy more than help it, while the press has been particularly outspoken 
concerning what it regards as the total decimation of the party system in 
the face of the Golkar steamroller. There have even been accusations that 
the government is attempting to establish a de facto one-party state.° 

While the Indonesian government fully believes that the future of the 
nation will be best served by its continued rule, and although it will not 
hesitate to mobilize its material and human resources in order to ensure 
what it regards as a successful outcome in the May elections, the Indone- 
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sian government is also very aware that electoral victory alone cannot 
guarantee continued national stability. That point was dramatically 
driven home on March 28, when a Garuda Airlines domestic flight was 
hijacked by a group of five Muslim extremists, who demanded the release 
of Islamic radicals arrested following attacks on local police stations in 
August 1980 and March 1981. The plane was forced to fly to Bangkok, 
where a special Indonesian anti-terrorist squad successfully attacked the 
plane, freeing the 44 hostages and killing the five extremists. 

Although such isolated outbursts of extremist Muslim violence are 
far removed from the mainstream of Islamic political sentiment in Indo- 
nesia, the government remains attentive to the political danger of funda- 
mentalist Islamic alienation in the world’s largest Muslim country. As a 
concession to Islamic opinion and political clout, the government banned 
all gambling throughout the country effective April 1, 1981. Video games 
and television commercials were also outlawed during the year as part of 
the government’s efforts to placate traditionalist Islamic sentiment and 
deflect criticisms of conspicuous consumption and an “alien” lifestyle on 
the part of the urban elite. 


The Economy 


In 1981 the Indonesian government continued to maintain its com- 
mitment to economic development both as a national goal in itself and as 
the key to long-term political stability. Within this context, the country’s 
Third Five-Year Development Plan, now reaching its mid-point, has at- 
tempted to place greater emphasis on meeting basic human needs, on pro- 
moting social justice and human resource development, and, most 
importantly, on achieving a more equitable distribution of the fruits of 
development among different social classes, ethnic groups, and geographic 
regions. The Plan, in fact, officially embraces the idea of a “Development 
Trilogy,” with equitable distribution (fermerataan) now elevated to a 
status equal to that of economic growth and political stability within the 
pantheon of designated national goals. 

During the year Indonesia made gradual but steady economic prog- 
ress despite the generally less favorable international economic environ- 
ment that characterized the year. The overall growth rate for 1981, while 
unable to match the record 1980 figure of 9.6%, was still expected to be a 
healthy 7.5%, with average annual increases of 7% expected throughout 
the 1980s. The annual inflation rate, meanwhile, stood at 7.1%, marking 
the first year since independence that inflation had been kept under 10%. 
Rice production for the year was expected to reach almost 22 million 
tons, an increase of more than 7% over the bumper harvest of 1980, an 
achievement of some political significance in a country where the avail- 
ability and price of rice are often viewed as barometers of overall govern- 
ment performance. Despite the international oil glut, and the price and 
production disputes within OPEC, net foreign exchange earnings from 
oil were expected to register an increase of around 15% over the previous 
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year, boosting Indonesia’s foreign reserves to a formidable total of more 
than US$10 billion. Indonesia has also become the world’s largest export- 
er of liquified natural gas (LNG). Perhaps most encouraging of all is that 
for the first time since 1977 oil production is on the rise, while a 50% 
increase in investment for exploration has resulted in the discovery of 
significant new oil reserves.'° As a result, the more pessimistic predictions 
of Indonesia’s imminent decline as an oil exporter have had to be revised. 

The economic news for 1981 was not all favorable, however. Grow- 
ing protectionism and recession in the industrialized countries reduced 
Indonesia’s non-oil export earnings by some 25% during the year. Hard- 
est hit were basic commodities such as timber, rubber, nickel, and tin. 
This decline, coupled with an increase in imports, mostly in capital 
goods, is expected to produce an overall current account deficit for 1981 
of around 1.5 billion. However, substantial inflows of capital, including 
official development assistance, commercial bank loans, and foreign in- 
vestment are expected to offset this deficit and bring about a virtually 
even balance of payments for the year.'! The performance of the non-oil 
export sector is especially discouraging since Indonesia has been attempt- 
ing to reduce its dependence on petroleum exports, which presently ac- 
count for a quarter of Indonesia’s GNP and 70% of its national budget. 
The international oil glut and the price freeze within OPEC, meanwhile, 
mean that Indonesia can no longer count on steadily increasing oil reve- 
nues to finance its ambitious development schemes, especially with do- 
mestic oil consumption rising at a rate of 12% annually. 

Indonesia’s progress in dealing with the severe and enduring prob- 
lems of overpopulation, unemployment, corruption, rural poverty, bu- 
reaucratic inefficiency, and lack of trained manpower remains painfully 
slow. The 1980 census revealed a total population of 147 million, 40% of 
whom continue to survive on an annual income of $90 or less. And de- 
spite the well-known successes of the family planning program and the 
billions of dollars spent on the transmigration of settlers from over- 
crowded Java and Bali to the outer islands, the population growth rate 
(now at 2.3% per year) has meant that new jobs must be created for the 
more than 1.5 million people entering the labor force each year. 

The Indonesian government’s freedom of action in dealing with such 
long-term structural problems is constrained by domestic political consid- 
erations. In an effort to meet the basic needs of the population and pro- 
mote greater economic equality, for example, the government must con- 
tinue to subsidize certain basic commodities, such as food, fuel oil, and 
fertilizer. These subsidies cost some $3.3 billion per year, a significant 
drain on the national budget, but are seen as essential for national sta- 
bility, especially in an election year. 

In addition, the government is always susceptible to opposition 
charges of dependence on foreign investors, experts, and aid donors in a 
country where the legacy of Sukarnoist economic nationalism (“Go to hell 
with your aid”) remains strong. Although foreign assistance from the 
IGGI (Inter-Government Group on Indonesia) countries has decreased 
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since 1979, although the country’s debt service ratio is a manageable 
10.5%, and although foreign investment has declined since the mid-1970s, 
the government is still confronted with charges of having “‘sold out” to the 
West. Ironically enough, a controversial World Bank report on industrial 
development and trade strategy strongly criticized the government for not 
opening up enough to the free play of foreign and domestic market 
forces.'? 

In fact, the Indonesian government has begun taking steps to pro- 
mote greater long-term economic independence and domestic equality, 
even when it involves a sacrifice in short-term efficiency and/or growth. 
Foreign investors, for example, are increasingly being required to replace 
expatriate staff with Indonesians, to process goods within Indonesia for 
export, and to purchase Indonesian products themselves. The government 
also continues to give preference to indigenous businessmen over Indone- 
sian Chinese in most government contracts. Small estates and coopera- 
tives, meanwhile, have received increased government attention under the 
banner of “Pancasila Economy,” and the size of private business opera- 
tions in certain sectors has also been restricted, sacrificing economies of 
scale in favor of employment generation and more widespread profit 
sharing. 

Perhaps most important for the long-term future, the government is 
attempting to develop the domestic manufacturing sector, with the goal of 
reducing dependence on imports, creating employment opportunities, 
generating upstream and downstream production networks, and provid- 
ing export revenues as oil resources decline in the future. Within this 
context, domestic production of such industrial goods as cement, fertilizer, 
steel and glass, for example, have registered significant gains. The overall 
success of such manufacturing ventures, and. other new economic policies, 
is as yet uncertain, however, as the “comfortable cushion”!* of continued 
oil export earnings still allows Indonesia to postpone the painful struc- 
tural adjustments that its economy will require to achieve self-sufficiency 
and stability in the long term. 


Foreign Policy 


The Soeharto government views domestic upheaval born of economic 
frustration as the greatest potential threat to the stability and security of 
the nation. Consequently, Indonesian foreign policy during the New 
Order has been oriented primarily toward securing the most favorable 
international climate possible for the achievement of Indonesia’s develop- 
mental goals. In practical terms, this has meant an emphasis on reducing 
tensions in Southeast Asia by minimizing or at least balancing great 
power influence in the region and simultaneously establishing trade, aid 
and investment relations, particularly with Western industrialized coun- 
tries and Japan. 

In 1981, Indonesia’s foreign policy continued to be focused on the 
country’s membership in the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
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(ASEAN). The regional grouping of non-communist states celebrated its 
fourteenth year of existence by moving its Secretariat into an impressive 
new headquarters building in a fashionable area of Jakarta. The year 
also saw increased international respect for ASEAN as an economic and 
diplomatic force to be reckoned with, most notably with the convening of 
the three-day special United Nations Conference on Kampuchea in July. 
The conference grew out of ASEAN-sponsored UN General Assembly 
Resolution on Kampuchea, and was attended by some 80 nations, nearly 
half of them members of the non-aligned movement. In addition to de- 
manding the removal of Vietnamese forces from Kampuchea, the con- 
ference supported ASEAN’s call for the holding of free elections in 
Kampuchea, and for the formation of an ad hoc committee to carry on the 
work of the conference in attempting to reach a political settlement of the 
Kampuchean problem. 

International support for ASEAN?’s position on the continued Viet- 
namese occupation of Kampuchea was further demonstrated in October, 
when the UN General Assembly voted 100 to 25 to approve for the third 
consecutive year an ASEAN resolution calling for Vietnamese with- 
drawal in addition to formally endorsing the results of the July special 
conference. ; 

The countries of ASEAN have presented a remarkably unified front 
on the Kampuchean issue, both in maintaining diplomatic pressure 
against Vietnam and in reaching a workable compromise with China on 
the wording of the final draft resolution at the UN conference in July.'* 
Despite this appearance of unity, there are in fact significant differences 
within ASEAN regarding not only the group’s policy on Kampuchea but 
also the larger questions of regional polarization versus neutrality and on 
whether Vietnam or China constitutes the greatest long-term threat to 
ASEAN security. 

Within ASEAN, Indonesia has consistently been the least willing 
participant in the policy of diplomatic and economic attrition against 
Vietnam currently being carried out by ASEAN, China, and the United 
States. Although Indonesia has gone along‘with the ASEAN consensus 
that the principle of non-intervention and non-interference in interna- 
tional relations must be maintained in Kampuchea, and that Thailand 
must be supported as a front-line state against Vietnamese expansionism, 
Indonesia has strongly resisted the Chinese viewpoint that ASEAN must 
join in a partisan, global alliance to contain the Soviet Union and its 
client states. In the Indonesian view, such a rigid polarization of the re- 
gion, with Southeast Asia essentially reduced to a battleground for the 
competing interests of Great Powers, is exactly the scenario ASEAN 
hoped to avoid with its proposal to make Southeast Asia a Zone of Peace, 
Freedom and Neutrality. There remains in Indonesia a significant reser- 
voir of goodwill toward Vietnam. Indonesia and Vietnam share the 
unique legacy of having waged guerrilla wars against Western colonial 
powers to attain national independence. Indonesia also shares Vietnam’s 
traditional fear of Chinese economic and political domination, and in fact, 
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has still refused to normalize relations with Beijing 16 years after the 
PKI coup attempt. Moreover, since Indonesia was the host country of the 
first Asia-Africa Conference in Bandung and a founding member of the 
non-aligned movement, it still has a strong residue of Sukarnoist militant 
nationalism that mitigates against joining a “pro-Western” bloc against 
what are still regarded as heroic Vietnamese nationalists. As in the eco- 
nomic sphere, the Indonesian government must always guard against op- 
position charges that it has “sold out to the West” in its foreign policy, 
and of course this concern increases in an election year. 

There were definite indications during 1981 that this brand of Indo- 
nesian nationalism may be on the rise. A series of visits to Indonesia and 
Southeast Asia by prominent. American foreign policy figures produced a 
spate of hostile editorials in the Indonesian press. The visits of Senator 
Hayakawa, Secretary of State Haig, Assistant Secretary Buckley, As- 
sistant Secretary Holdridge, and Henry Kissinger, as well as the retire- 
ment of U.S. Ambassador Edward Masters, all provided an opportunity 
for the “nationalist” press, along with certain key politicians and academ- 
ics, to criticize what they regarded as the increasing ““Americanization” of 
Indonesian foreign policy and even Indonesian cultural life. As one com- 
mentator expressed this nationalist foreign policy sentiment: 


U.S. Foreign Minister Alexander Haig with his striking paternalism has 
appealed to his allies in ASEAN and the Pacific to do something concern- 
ing the Cambodian problem. ... Haig has made ASEAN countries, es- 
pecially Indonesia, irritable by treating ASEAN countries as being under 
American domination or at least its close allies. This might apply to other 
countries but [not to] Indonesia, a country born opposed to capitalism and 
imperialism.'5 i 


Or stronger yet, “Indonesia has committed itself to, or at least come to 
depend on, America. . . . In the 80s Indonesian-American relations can be 
said to have reached a point where they pose a threat to our free and 
active foreign policy.”'¢ 

All this points to an Indonesia extremely hesitant to climb aboard 
what it regards as an American and Chinese bandwagon of anti-Viet- 
namese alliance politics, ASEAN solidarity notwithstanding. One recent 
manifestation was Indonesia’s immediate rejection of the idea, floated by 
ASEAN hard-liner Singapore, that ASEAN should provide military as- 
sistance to non-communist Kampuchean forces as part of ASEAN’s strat- 
egy of supporting the creation of a loose coalition government among the 
major anti- Vietnamese groups in Kampuchea. Indonesia ended the diplo- 
matic year, moreover, with a semi-official visit to Jakarta by the Tai- 
wanese Prime Minister, Sun Yun Suan, much to the annoyance of the 
leadership in Beijing. 

For the present, then, Indonesia is still going along with the ASEAN 
consensus on Kampuchea, but the independent and nationalistic strains of 
Indonesian foreign policy should not be underestimated. Indonesia is not 
at all pleased when the Western press refers to ASEAN as “America’s 
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allies” in the region, nor is it impossible that Indonesia will eventually 
opt for a “special understanding” with Vietnam if circumstances in Kam- 
puchea continue to indicate a permanent fait accompli. As Foreign Minis- 
ter Mochtar Kusumaatmadja has indicated, Indonesia’s sentiment is that 
Kampuchea is not fundamentally a problem between ASEAN and Viet- 
nam, but one between Vietnam and China, with ASEAN, and especially 
Indonesia, continuing to make approaches toward Vietnam for a regional 
settlement of the problem. 

The “annual nuisance” of the UN vote endorsing self-determination 
and independence for the people of East Timor, meanwhile, continued to 
offend Indonesia’s national pride. Although there was a gain of 5 votes in 
support of the Indonesian position compared to the 1980 tally, Indonesia 
was still defeated on the resolution by a vote of 58 to 40, a result that 
Indonesia finds deeply frustrating, so strong is the domestic consensus in 
support of Indonesia’s takeover of the area as morally and legally valid. 


Conclusion 


The Indonesian Government headed toward its expected victory in 
the May 1982 general elections with a creditable economic performance 
and a gradual but discernible trend toward greater nationalism in its for- 
eign policy. Meanwhile, the no-nonsense treatment of the hijackers and 
other Muslim extremists, the arrests of dissident university students, the 
attempts to woo Islamic political opinion through the prohibitions on 
gambling and television commercials, the banning of allegedly left-wing 
books, the constant references to the residual threat of the outlawed Com- 
munist Party, the effective quelling of anti-Chinese riots, the restrictions 
on foreign scholars, the removal of certain foreign journalists, the mainte- 
nance of expensive subsidies on basic commodities, and the mobilization 
of the military and the civil service on behalf of Golkar, all point to a 
government that is taking no chances with the coming election. The 
larger question, perhaps, is whether the government, once it has secured 
overall leadership and policy continuity through an election victory, will 
then be able to transcend its concern for stability and take steps to initiate 
a more open political system. 


Gordon R. Hein is Assistant Representative of The Asia Foundation in Jakarta, Indo- 
nesia. 
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MALAYSIA IN 1981: CONTINUITY AND 
CHANGE 


Fred R. von der Mehden 


THE YEAR 1981 brought Malaysia its fourth peaceful 
change of top leadership since independence. While the new team taking 
command rose from the nation’s traditional power base, the United Ma- 
lays National Organisation (UMNO), it has signalled policies implying 
that the old ways of business will be undergoing change. 

Rumors that Prime Minister Hussein Onn, 59, might retire gained 
prominence after he became ill during a holiday in Britain in December 
1980. Expectations increased when he had to go abroad again in Febru- 
ary for heart surgery, and he finally announced that he would retire in 
mid-May (he ultimately stepped down in July). It has been the norm in 
Malaysia for the Deputy Prime Minister (DPM) to take over as Prime 
Minister, as had Tun Razak and Onn previously. Although there was 
some comment that the DPM, Dr. Mahathir Mohamad, would face op- 
position, this did not materialize, and he was ultimately to move into his 
new post without difficulty. The real question was, who was to become 
the new DPM and thus possibly a future Prime Minister? 

Post-independence Malaysian politics have always been dominated 
by UMNO, and the key to achieving the two top posts in the government 
has been to win the offices of President and Deputy President of that 
organization. ‘The first half of the year underscored the dominance of 
UMNO within the governing National Front (NF) and of the NF within 
the total party system. Front partners in both Sabah and Peninsula Ma- 
laysia were involved in what has become an almost normal pattern of 
political infighting. Friction was particularly serious between the Malay- 
sian Chinese Association (MCA) and Gerakan, as each attempted to at- 
tract defectors from the other. The most dramatic crossover was that of 
former MCA Deputy President Datuk Michael Chen, who came to 
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Gerakan with a large following. At the same time, UMNO’s major left- 
wing opposition, the Democratic Action Party (DAP), was in disarray. In 
the first half of the year the DAP had lost three of its sixteen members of 
the national Parliament, seven state assemblymen, and hundreds of mem- 
bers. Its “Project 83” to capture Penang’s Assembly was shelved to “flush 
out internal traitors,” and a new “Project 88” was announced. 

Thus, the political high point of 1981 was the June UMNO general 
assembly when 1,250 delegates gathered to make their choices for the 
new leaders of their party and country. With the official announcement of 
Onn’s impending retirement, UMNO local and national politicians had 
become involved in feverish activity with the central contest obviously 
being that of Deputy President. A variety of names had been forwarded 
as possibilities, including Home Minister Tan Sri Ghazali Shafie, Na- 
tional Front Secretary-General Ghafar Baba, Foreign Minister Tunku 
Rithauddeen, and the jailed Harun Idris, former Mentri Besar of Se- 
langor.' In time, each of these withdrew to seek other UMNO offices, 
and it became clear that the two major contenders were Finance Minister 
Tenku Razaleigh Hamzah and Education Minister Datuk Musa Hitam. 

The initial prognostications of most knowledgeable observers were 
that Razaleigh had the advantage. As Finance Minister he could call in 
numerous political debts, he had important contacts with the moneyed 
interests in Malaysia and particularly with the Chinese business commu- 
nity, reportedly he had the press in his corner, he had won the most votes. 
for UMNO Vice President in 1979, and he had considerable grass roots 
support on the east coast. He was perceived to be the choice of the more 
conservative leadership of the party. Ranged against him, Musa Hitam 
held a seemingly less prestigious post, was viewed to be less of a member 
of the Establishment (like Mahathir, he had once been sent into the polit- 
ical wilderness for opposing party leadership), and supposedly he was the 
choice of the “Young Turks.” 

As the campaign developed, Musa Hitam increased his strength, in 
part due to mistakes of his opponent who began to be perceived as pre- 
senting an “un-Malay” aura of self-confidence and over-ambition. This 
was epitomized by Razaleigh’s decision to run for no other office than 
Deputy President in a “winner-take-all” fashion, saying he would resign 
from his Cabinet position if he lost. In contrast, Musa played his part as 
a well-disciplined and humble aspirant to office. Adherents and oppo- 
nents also had a role in the result. Razaleigh’s purported ties to the Chi- 
nese community made many Malays uneasy, and MCA members were 
accused of lending him support. Reportedly, Harun turned from him at 
the last moment, splitting the support of his delegates. As to Musa, his 
position as Minister of Education (an office held by both Onn and Ma- 
hathir) provided him a base of support among teachers who composed a 
bloc of delegates variously reported to be from 40% to 60% of the assem- 
bly. While Mahathir had announced his official neutrality, it was widely 
believed that he supported Musa, perhaps because of previous friction 
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with Razaleigh. Finally, a speech by Onn just prior to the vote underscor- 
ing the importance of education was translated into a vote of confidence in 
his Education Minister. For whatever the combination of forces that de- 
veloped, the final vote was 722 to 517 in favor of Musa Hitam, and the 
new team took office on July 17, 1981. Hussein Onn gave up his Parlia- 
mentary seat and announced that he savored the life of a pensioner and, 
as to writing his memoirs, he said, “My life is rather dull, and I cannot 
see why anyone would be interested in reading about it.’ 

Mahathir and Musa have both been perceived as being of a different 
mold from previous leaders and have been variously characterized as 
Young Turks, reformers, and “ultras” (the Prime Minister’s controversial 
book, The Malay Dilemma, was only taken off the prohibition list in 
1981). The Chinese were particularly worried about their positions on 
racial issues, and the share market dropped noticeably following the elec- 
tion. However, while both men are ambitious and strong willed, the “ul- 
tra” label usually given Malay chauvinists is misplaced. Both are 
committed to a multi-racial, plural society, as evidenced by more than 
rhetoric, while at the same time they recognize the political realities of 
maintaining their UMNO constituency. On the other hand, they quickly 
showed that the reformist appellation was not inaccurate. 

Signs of change were visible by the end of the year, even though 
Mahathir had been in power less than six months. While he dropped no 
one from the Cabinet, a major reshuffling of portfolios was a first order of 
business. Razaleigh retained his post in Finance, but his powers were 
curbed. His former control of major development projects was taken by a 
rising star in Malaysian politics, Sanussi Junid, who heads a revived Na- 
tional and Rural Development Ministry. Ghazali Shafie, the long-time 
Home Affairs Minister, took over Foreign Affairs, while the former For- 
eign Minister, Tunku Rithauddeen, went to Trade and Industry. ‘These 
changes should be seen as increasing the hold of the new leadership, par- 
ticularly when accompanied by Mahathir assuming the portfolios han- 
dling Defense (formerly held by Onn) and Oil, and Musa moving into 
Home Affairs. 

However, changes were apparent in other areas as well. There were 
signs that UMNO may be targeted for a house cleaning, and difficulties 
at the state level were particularly bothersome. If new elections are to be 
called in 1982, as many expect, it will be necessary to deal with these 
internal conflicts. The civil service came in for particularly heavy criti- 
cism as Mahathir attacked civil servants who were “‘just passengers.” To 
the resentment of the bureaucracy and the delight of the public, time 
clocks were installed in four ministries on a trial basis (to be used by all 
levels) and soon spread to other parts of the bureaucracy. Formerly muted 
charges of corruption and mismanagement were brought into the open 
and reforms demanded. Uncomplimentary reports of mismanagement 
produced by the Auditor-General were widely publicized and discussed. 
Even such sacred cows as bumiputra projects and the military did not 
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come out unscathed. Bumiputra enterprises were questioned regarding 
unprofitability and incompetence, as the government warned that they 
could not always be dependent on the state.> The Auditor-General’s office 
broached mismanagement in the military, and the issue of corruption in 
defense purchases became headline news. A topic of considerable conver- 
sation during the last half of 1981 was how wide and deep these reforms 
would be in the next year. 

The new government faces formidable problems with roots in the 
past, including economic development, communalism, political opposi- 
tion, and foreign policy. Minor cracks that appeared in the economy in 
the 1970s became more visible in 1981, widened by the weak interna- 
tional commodity situation. As the worldwide slowdown developed, ex- 
ports and prices in rubber, tin, and timber met with foreign consumer 
resistance. The oil glut and accompanying weak price structure affected 
the country’s prime export earner, petroleum. In spite of extensive gas 
finds on the east coast, all was not well with Malaysia’s petroleum indus- 
try, and in July the state oil company, Petronas, cut oil prices by 
US§$2.00. A general weakening of the economy was evidenced at the be- 
ginning of the year by a drop in the value of the ringgit against the U.S. 
and Singapore dollars, a fall in the overall trade surplus, and an increase 
in inflation to 10%, the highest official rate since 1973.4 

The economic picture was not uniformly bleak by any means. As 
Malaysia launched its Fourth Malaysia Plan calling for expenditures 
over the next five years of M$40 billion (M$1=US$.46), it still main- 
tained one of Afro-Asia’s strongest economies. Per capita GDP had risen 
over the decade by some 50% to US$1,836 in 1980 and was projected to 
reach US$3,128 by 1990. The annual growth rate was approximately 
7.8% in the 1970s, reached 8% in 1980, and even with a weaker economy 
expected for the next five years, was projected to average 7.6% during 
that period (although growth in 1981 was expected to be only 6.9%). 
According to government statistics, the incidence of poverty dropped from 
49.3% to 29.2% in the 1970s and was expected to be at 15% by 1990. 
Finally, at midyear the public Enterprise Minister announced a projected 
annual growth in private investment of 16.6% of current prices during the 
Fourth Malaysia Plan. Yet, the government faces serious economic deci- 
sions in the next few years, and its own form of “supply-side economics” 
is coming under increasing questioning. 

One important goal has been the development of a strong financial 
base in the modern sector for the Malay community. With the 1990 tar- 
get of 30% Malay ownership of the nation’s corporate wealth, the first 
decade of the New Economic Policy had led to an increase in Malay hold- 
ings from 4.3% to 12.4%. This still left the twin problems of how to draw 
the bumiputra more effectively into the modern sector and the continued 
ownership of a sizeable percentage of Malay corporate holdings by gov- 
ernment-sponsored agencies in trust. To meet both issues the government 
launched a campaign to sell 660 million government-held shares worth 
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M$ 1.5 billion to the bumiputra. These shares were made available to all 
bumiputra over 21 at M$10 a share up to 50,000 units. There has been 
some question as to the ultimate success of such a move, given a general , 
paucity of capital i in the Malay community and the attractiveness of other 
savings institutions such as the Pilgrimage Fund Board. However, it 
showed the government’s continued commitment to the fundamental goals 
set forth a decade previously. 

A second long-term problem facing the new leadership has been the 
non-electoral opposition of the Islamic revivalists on the one hand and 
Communists on the other. The year 1981 experienced the somewhat per- 
plexing scene of a seemingly lessening threat from these two groups ac- 
companied by major legal efforts to control incipient opposition. The 
Islamic movement has come under constant warnings of the dangers of 
fanaticism and “deviationist” religious views, and extremist acts in the 
previous year gave government spokesmen ammunition for their attacks. 
As a result of these factors and some questioning of the direction of the 
Islamic movement in Iran, Indonesia, and elsewhere, 1981 did not show 
the burst of activity in the revivalist movement evident in previous years. 
As for the Communists, 1981 proved to be a particularly embarrassing 
year. The Chinese continued to down-play their support to the Commu- 
nist Party of Malaya (CPM) while not surrendering the policy of party- 
to-party relations so inimical to the Malaysian government. The KGB 
was caught buying Mahathir’s political secretary, and the Russians were 
accused of attempting to subvert newspapermen. At the beginning of the 
year, it was announced that Musa Ahmad, former chairman of the CPM, 
had been “smuggled” out of China where he had resided for some 24 
years. Upon his return he condemned the movement and China’s involve- 
ment, and similar confessions followed by released detainees Samad Is- 
mail, one-time editor of the Straits Times, and Abdullah Majid, former 
Deputy Minister. While there were other defections, perhaps the best 
evidence of an increased confidence within the new leadership was the 
release of a score of other Internal Security Act detainees who did not go 
through the ritual televised mea culpas. 

However, against this background of seeming success, the govern- 
ment moved to establish even greater possible legal controls on dissidents. 
In addition to an arsenal of anti-sedition powers already in its hands, it 
promulgated two major pieces of legislation, the Emergency Amendment 
and Societies Bill. The former provides the government with the right to 
declare an emergency in case of imminent danger and to call for emer- 
gency decrees without judicial controls. Attacked by the Malaysian Bar 
Council and opposition leaders, it was defended by the Prime Minister as 
necessary to defend the nation’s security. A move creating even greater 
antagonism was the passage of the Societies Bill, a piece of legislation 
vociferously criticized by a wide variety of groups, from the Islamic youth 
organization ABIM to trade unions, the Medical Association, and con- 
sumer organizations. The Selangor and Federal Bar called it “blatant 
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_ aggression” and a usurpation of the judicial powers by the executive.’ 
The target of these reactions is a law that gives the Registrar of So- 
‘cieties sweeping power to de-register any group that organizes against (1) 


- the government, (2) Islam and other religions, (3) the National Lan- 


guage, (4) the special position of the bumiputra, or (5) legitimate interests 
of. the country’s communities. The more important aspect of the bill to 
` many groups is the power given to the Registrar to define as a “political 
society” any organization that “tries to influence in any manner the pol- 
icies and activities of the Government.” A “friendly” (not “political’’) 
society involved in politics could be de-registered, although the Prime 
Minister and Registrar commented that infrequent statements or ac- 
tivities would be acceptable. This part of the legislation was criticized as 
being so vague as to include the Boy Scouts, and among the first organiza- 
tions to register were the Penang Hotelier’s Association and Pawn- 
brokers’ Association. Once defined as a “political society,” the group is 
prohibited from having non-citizens as members, receiving money from 
abroad, and maintaining international affiliations without permission. 
There is no recourse to the decisions of the Registrar beyond the Home 
Minister. In combination with other security powers, these two acts give 
the government formidable capabilities to deal with any likely opposition. 

In the midst of these challenging domestic events, the new govern- 
ment was fortunate in not having to face serious international problems. 
The Indochinese refugee arrivals in January numbered only 1,200 and 
remained low during the year, a relief to a country that had seen over 
110,000 Vietnamese come to its shores in the previous two years. Rela- 
tions with neighbors showed some minor friction over long-term issues 
such as Moslem secessionist and Communist activities on the Thai-Ma- 
laysian border and Muslim insurgency in the Philippines with its resalte 
ing influx of some 100,000 refugees into Sabah. 

One continuing area of difference in the region relates to varying 
perceptions of the Chinese and Vietnamese. While all the ASEAN mem- 
bers seek an end to the Cambodian impasse, both Malaysia and Indo- 
nesia have been more suspicious of China than of Vietnam. Kuala 
Lumpur is irked by what it sees as Beijing’s continuing support of the 
Malayan Communist Party and is unhappy with the CPM’s apparent 
new policy of targeting Malays. In turn, Thailand has not been pleased 
with what it feels is an insufficient understanding of Bangkok’s dan- 
gerous position as a front-line state facing Vietnamese troops in Laos and 
Cambodia. These differences did not stop Malaysian and Thai efforts to 
push for the realization of ASEAN’s vision of a Zone of Peace, Freedom, 
and Neutrality (ZOPFAN). Perhaps a sign of Kuala Lumpur’s view of 
the possibilities of the success of ZOPFAN can be seen in the govern- 
ment’s continued emphasis on upgrading its armed forces. The new Ma- 
laysia Plan calls for expending M$10 billion for defense needs over the 
next five years. 

To many Malaysians, 1981 appeared to be a turning point as a new 


SINGAPORE IN 1981: PLANNED 
CHANGES, UNPLANNED CONSEQUENCES 


Chan Heng Chee 


If you want to know why I am tough, it’s because I know 
what happens.... And you know that Singapore has only 
one chance and that is to go up—tighter, more disciplined, 
up the ladder. You unwind this and it’s curtains for every- 
body. —Lee Kuan Yew (National Day Rally Speech, August 
21, 1981) 


IN ALL PROBABILITY, the year 1981 will be historically 
significant for Singapore; it records the unanticipated return of the op- 
position to Parliament in the Anson bye-election, after an absence of fif- 
` teen years.! In the 75-seat legislature, the People’s Action Party (PAP) 
now holds 74 seats and the Workers’ Party (WP) 1 seat. If the distribu- 
tion of seats seems incredible, there hangs a complex political explana- 
tion. 

During the year, planned changes in the political and economic sec- 
tors crystallized. The “self renewal” of party leadership, initiated by 
Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew, placed a team of young leaders firmly in 
the Cabinet and in charge of policy-making. The economy, in the third 
year of the Second Industrial Revolution, which launched the path of eco- 
nomic restructuring through high wages to phase out labor-intensive in- 
dustries in favor of high technology industries, reached new heights of 
openness to absorb international investments, expertise, and labor. The 
ideological basis of government shifted to emphasize “company welfare” 
rather than state welfare, after the Japanese model, and tough measures 
in areas of social policy were instituted following the December 1980 
general elections. The consequences of these rapid and major changes 
were reflected in the defeat of the ruling party at Anson. 
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Domestic Political Developments 


In recent years, conventional and constant reports on Singapore’s 
prosperity, stability, and system maintenance have failed to give sufficient 
weight to the extent of the restructuring of the ruling party, the cabinet, 
the civil service, the grassroots institutions, and the economy. In tandem, 
these discrete changes represent nothing short of the reshaping of the pol- 
ity and economy by Prime Minister Lee to ensure the survival of a Sin- 
gapore in accordance with the ideals that he and his colleagues have 
founded. The simultaneous restructuring is a planned move to prepare 
for the inevitable leadership transition in political institutions. Lee’s 
strategy has been to nurture a new generation of party and government 
leaders, civil servants (permanent secretaries), and trade union leaders so 
that they may work together to develop habits of cooperation, support, 
and trust under his tutelage. 

Within the party, the process of self-renewal that began in 1970, and 
became more urgent in the last five years, continued relentlessly as the 
PAP leadership strained to identify and induct a new team of political 
successors. At the December 7, 1980 Party Congress, a major watershed 
was crossed when Dr. Toh Chin Chye, chairman of the PAP since its 
foundation in 1954, and Dr. Goh Keng Swee, the vice-chairman, resigned 
as office-bearers in the Central Executive Committee. The new line-up of 
the PAP CEC made public in January 1981 saw the promotion of six 
second-generation leaders into office (see Table 1). The old guard took a 
back seat as members of the Committee. 

The resolute plan to push the “second-generation”’ to the fore was 


TABLE 1: The PAP Central Executive Committee, January 1981 


Chairman: Ong Teng Cheong* 

1st Vice-Chairman: Ong Pang Boon 

2nd Vice-Chairman: Lim Chee Onn* 
Secretary-general: Lee Kuan Yew 

Ist Assistant 

Secretary-general: Dr. Tony Tan Keng Yam* 
2nd Assistant 

Secretary-general: Goh Chok Tong* 
Treasurer: Chua Sian Chin 

ist Assistant 

Treasurer: S. Dhanabalan* 

2nd Assistant 

Treasurer: Dr. Ahmad Mattar* 
Members: Dr. Goh Keng Swee, S. Rajaratnam, 


Dr. Toh Chin Chye, E. W. Barker, 
Lee Khoon Choy 





*Denotes second generation leader. 
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carried into the cabinet, as four older ministers voluntarily relinquished 
their positions or were summarily retired; the most surprising exclusion 
was Dr. Toh, who had been in every PAP cabinet since 1959. The pace of 
- elite circulation was set in President Sheares’ address at the opening of 
the Fifth Parliament in February 1981, when he spoke of completing the 
most crucial phase of self-renewal, “getting my younger ministers to take 
the big decisions which my older ministers have hitherto shouldered.” 
The chosen “gang of five’—-Goh Chok Tong, Tony Tan, Lim Chee Onn, 
S. Dhanabalan, and Ong Teng Cheong, all full ministers by 1980, were 
entrusted with important portfolios dealing with economic, security, and 
foreign policy matters, and three were dealt double portfolios. In addi- 
tion, five of the 18 new MPs who had just entered the political arena in 
the December 1980 General Elections rose to be Ministers of State 
(Junior Ministers) within four to nine months. 

The “self-renewal” policy, so ruthlessly clear in early 1981 had an 
alienating impact upon the party rank and file. Party cadres were doubt- 
ful of the wisdom of casting aside political veterans for novices whose 
major distinguishing attributes were impressive educational qualifications 
and technical expertise rather than political experience and acumen. 
Partly to assuage the growing and open criticism among the old party 
cadres, Lee appointed Fong Sip Chee, the inimitable veteran mobilizer, as 
Minister of State (Culture); three veteran MPs were promoted as senior 
parliamentary secretaries and parliamentary secretary. But the full ex- 
tent of alienation of the party cadres was revealed in the PAP election 
campaign at Anson, which contributed to the party’s defeat at the polls. 

In the immediate post-general election year, a round of tough pol- 
icies was predictably introduced. One of the most unpopular measures 
was the decision of the Housing and Development Board (HDB) in May 
to raise the prices of HDB flats by an average of 38% (the increases were 
considerably less in outlying areas but as high as 100% in the central 
area). The rationale for the increase was the rising cost of construction 
materials and labor, but for the working class the only prospect of owning 
a home was in that instance destroyed. The HDB announcement came at 
the height of a property. boom that began in 1980 and continued through 
1981 in which private residential and commercial properties soared to 
100-600% of their pre-boom prices. The property boom spilled over on 
public housing and also hurt the salaried middle-class. The popular belief 
that the government’s open door policy to foreign buyers was responsible 
for the speculation resulted in a public outcry demanding government 
action to curb the wild housing speculation and staggering increases.’ 
The young potential homeowner, who had come to expect home owner- 
ship as a matter of right, was in 1981 dramatically disillusioned and un- 
settled. 

The death of President Sheares on May 12, 1981 led to the contro- 
versial appointment of C. V. Devan Nair, President of the NTUC and 
MP. for Anson, as the third President of Singapore on October 21. In 
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anticipation of bye-elections (which were widely rumored as part of the 
ongoing self-renewal process), the Singapore Democratic Party (SDP), 
the party of Chiam See Tong, a lawyer who shot to prominence as an 
independent candidate in the 1976 elections, was formally inaugurated 
during the year. The timing of the Anson bye-elections, gazetted for Oc- 
tober 31, and the scheduling of only one bye-election was a surprise. 

In hindsight, the second generation leaders led by Goh Chok Tong, 
who were in complete charge of campaign strategy, made a gross political 
miscalculation. The scheduling of one bye-election rather than several 
permitted the opposition to concentrate their resources in Anson. The cal- 
culated splitting of votes between the opposition parties did not take place 
as SDP withdrew from the race to support J. B. Jeyaratnam of the 
Workers’ Party. Jeyaratnam, who had been in almost every general elec- 
tion and bye-election since 1972, had become a household name and was 
generally regarded as the major opposition figure in Singapore. In 1980 
he polled 46% in Telok Blangah against the PAP candidate. By contrast, 
the PAP fielded Pang Kim Hin, an untried, young mechanical engineer of 
wealthy connections, an unfortunate choice for a working class constitu- 
ency. In a three-cornered fight, J. B. Jeyaratnam gained 52% of the votes 
while the PAP candidate polled 47%. The third candidate lost his deposit. 

The defeat of the PAP at Anson could be attributed to the general 
dissatisfaction over the housing issue (4,576 Anson voters were on the 
HDB waiting list and faced with the price increases), the rising prices in 
transport, utilities, and health (all government controlled), and the dissat- 
isfaction peculiar to Anson. The scheduled eviction of 1,179 Blair Plain 
flats voters to make way for a container complex was highly unpopular in 
view of the hefty HDB price increases and cost the party votes. Side- 
stepping and alienating of old PAP party workers had unfortunate conse- 
quences. 

That the PAP has taken the traumatic defeat of Anson to heart was 
clear in the unprecedented publication of the Prime Minister’s post-elec- 
tion address to the party caucus.* The address containing Lee’s analyses 
of why the party lost was read over television in three parts and reported 
in the Straits Times over three days. Lee gave a firm commitment that the 
government would look into the housing problem to bring home owner- 
ship within the reach of everyone. Although the Anson defeat clearly 
showed the lack of political acumen of the second-generation leaders, who 
failed to read the ground and respond accordingly, or to call for the inter- 
vention of Lee himself to swing the vote, Lee reiterated the need to up- 
hold self-renewal but added that the younger leaders had to learn “to 
translate (these) figures and complex problems into warm, simple and 
human terms which the ordinary people can understand .... With expe- 
rience a few can acquire that sensitive political touch which is essential 
for rapport between the government and the people so that a people and 
its leaders feel and throb as one.” 

It is likely, however, that the rapid handing over of responsibility for 
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big decisions to the second-generation will be slowed, with veteran minis- 
ters and MPs once again involved in decision-making, strong efforts made 
to win back the support of the old cadres, and the overwhelming bias 
towards university graduates corrected. 

What does the election of J. B. Jeyaratnam mean for opposition pol- 
itics? The most significant development is the shattering of the myth of an 
inevitable PAP domination in Parliament, a useful opening wedge for op- 
position parties. However, Jeyaratnam has yet to strengthen his party 
organization and institutionalize grassroots support. The PAP govern- 
ment has refused to appoint him as advisor to the established Anson 
grassroots institutions, the residents’ committees, and the Citizens’ Con- 
sultative Committees (CCC) on the grounds that these are appointments 
by the Prime Minister’s Office and function according to the rules laid 
down by the appointing authority.° This was tantamount to denying him 
access to the institutions. For the political opposition to sustain a strong 
presence in the political system, opposition leaders would need to convert 
the pool of diffuse and floating dissatisfaction into organized strength, a 
skill yet to be demonstrated. 


Economic Developments 


The report on the Singapore economy in a world drifting deeply into 
recession was cheerful. GDP growth for 1981 was 10%, accompanied by 
an inflation rate of 6.7%, low by Western standards, though university 
economists argue this is an understatement because increases in housing 
prices were not reflected in the official index. Economic restructuring did 
result in higher productivity—2.6% in 1979, 5% in 1980, and 6.3% for 
the first half of 1981. The growth pillars of the economy in the eighties 
have been identified as manufacturing, trade, tourism, transport, and 
communication. 

Fortunately for Singapore, the recession in the U.S. did not affect the 
flow of funds to the republic. The Economic Survey of Singapore, Third 
Quarter, 1987 reported that foreign investors remained the main pro- 
viders of investment in the manufacturing sector with the U.S. leading the 
list, though Japanese investment commitments declined, arguably be- 
cause of the higher wage policy. 

The political leadership held firm in its belief that to ensure Sin- 
gapore’s economic future in face of increasing worldwide recession and 
protectionism, it was essential to produce better-trained, better-disci- 
plined workers dedicated to high productivity. In its search to understand 
the lessons and experience of development, the PAP leadership is con- 
vinced that the Japanese model of corporate management and industrial 
relations holds many lessons for Singapore. Lee has highlighted “team 
spirit” as a crucial ingredient of group success, and the Japanese system 
of “company welfare” was also considered appropriate for adoption. 

During the year, the Singapore Prime Minister gave the most ex- 
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plicit exposition of his thinking on the role of the State in the provision of 
welfare. His ideas grew out of his concern with the future economic and 
political development of the island. The thrust of PAP public policy since 
1959 had been towards the creation of a generous and elaborate welfare 
system whereby the citizen enjoyed social security, housing, health, edu- 
cation, and in the case of workers, even recreational benefits through the 
NTUC. But in the seventies, Lee had come to regard a welfare state as 
detrimental to overall national interests because state welfare simply in- 
culcated an appetite for subsidies leading to national bankruptcy, the ero- 
sion of the work ethic, and the unhealthy dependence of the worker upon 
the state. On the other hand, by developing a complex arrangement of 
“company welfare,” Japan had built strong ties between the worker and 
his company that encouraged the worker to see his future as tied to his 
company. The Japanese worker had been greatly responsible for ensur- 
ing Japan’s economic success. Lee argued that:the emulation of the Jap- 
anese model would encourage in the Singapore worker the same 
commitment to the prosperity and success of his company and therefore of 
the economic success of the state. It was suggested that a proportion of the 
CPF contribution should be handed to companies to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of a system of welfare fringe benefits. In some circles this sug- 
gestion led to the conclusion that the PAP government was no longer 
interested in providing any welfare measures and added to the dissatisfac- 
tion with the ruling party. In the Prime Minister’s post-Anson address, 
he was careful to clarify that the government would still maintain respon- 
sibility for minimal welfare in housing, health, and education. 


Foreign Policy 


Throughout 1981 Singapore spearheaded the ASEAN diplomatic 
offensive to isolate Vietnam internationally and create pressure for a po- 
litical settlement. At the end of 1980, Singapore began to promote the 
creation of a third force, a coalition of anti- Vietnamese Khmer factions. 
Early in the year, S. Rajaratnam, the Second Deputy Prime Minister 
(Foreign Affairs) arrived in Washington to lobby the new Reagan admin- 
istration on U.S. arms support for the Khmer resistance groups. To con- 
tinue to deny Heng Samrin diplomatic recognition as the legitimate 
government in Cambodia, efforts were doubled to demonstrate legitimacy 
and substance in the counter-claimants. 

In July, Singapore with its ASEAN partners successfully pushed 
through the UN-mandated International Conference on Kampuchea, 
which was attended by 93 participating countries in New York. The 
Conference called for a “comprehensive political settlement,” the with- 
drawal of foreign troops, and the holding of free elections. But the major 
foreign policy coup for Singapore on the Cambodian issue was the suc- 
cessful hosting of a tripartite meeting in the republic of the leaders of the 
three Khmer liberation factions, Son Sann, Sihanouk, and Khieu 
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Samphan, leading to their agreement to form a coalition. By November, 
Singapore had crystallized the proposal further to suggest the formation 
of an interim Cambodian government of the three factions in a loosely 
structured coalition, leaving each faction independent and autonomous. 
Singapore, in an atypical gesture, offered military aid to the non-commu- 
nist factions if similar contributions were provided by the Western coun- 
tries. 

During the year, Singapore’s relations with Malaysia reached a new 
level of warmth and understanding with the rise of the Mahathir govern- 
ment. This has been attributed to shared goal orientations and the “non- 
U” backgrounds of the two prime ministers. Mahathir’s official visit to 
Singapore in December settled several outstanding bilateral issues that 
the Inter-Governmental Committee could not. Singapore acceded to the 
Royal’ Malaysian Navy’s request for more land at its Woodlands bases. 
Malaysia returned the Khatib military camp to Singapore and the Ma- 
laysian Railway land in southwest Singapore; both leaders agreed to the 
fixing of the boundary line in the Johore Straits. 


Conclusion 


The year 1981 witnessed significant developments both domestically 
and internationally. The opposition obtained a toehold in Parliament, the 
first since Singapore became independent. It is too early to gauge whether 
this development would in time lead to the transformation of the party 
system. Ironically, it is the success of the PAP’s economic and social pol- 
icies that has created the conditions demanding a liberalization of the re- 
public’s politics. As the new year unfolds, new winds are blowing. 


Chan Heng Chee is an Associate Professor in the Department of Political Science, 
National University of Singapore, Singapore. 


NOTES 


1. In 1966, the Barisan Sosialis withdrew from Parliament to protest against 
the “phony independence” of Singapore and thereafter the PAP swept every seat in the 
legislature at successive bye-elections and general elections. 

2. Parliamentary Debates Singapore, 40:1, February 3, 1981, col. 11. 

3. The government’s anti-speculation countermeasures came in July with the 
passage of the Housing Developers (Amendments) Rules, albeit late, so did not affect 
lower-income and minimally affected middle income housing. 

4. The meeting of all 74 MPs was held at Parliament House on November 17. 

5. Straits Times, November 9, 1981. 





THE PHILIPPINES IN 1981: FROM “NEW 
SOCIETY” TO “NEW REPUBLIC” 


Robert L. Youngblood 


BEFORE AN ASSEMBLAGE of 1,500 government officials, 
foreign dignitaries, military generals, and journalists in the Heroes Hall 
of Malacafiang Palace, President Marcos announced the termination of 
martial law in an emotional ceremony on January 17, 1981. In issuing 
Proclamation 2045, the President underscored the achievements of the 
New Society, stressing reforms in land distribution, labor relations, polit- 
ical organization, and improvements in peace and order, social services, 
and standard of living.! While the lifting of martial rule was greeted with 
optimism in some quarters, many felt Marcos’ timing was aimed at 
placating the incoming Reagan administration and Pope John Paul II 
prior to his February visit. Moreover, despite the promised dismantling of 
the military tribunals and the army detention centers, Marcos’ vast power 
remained virtually unchanged. The President was still authorized to issue 
decrees under Amendment Six of the 1973 Constitution; the suspension 
of the writ of habeas corpus continued in cases of subversion; and all 
proclamations, acts, and instructions issued under martial rule were re- 
tained in the law. Significantly, the costs of eight years of martial rule, 
such as the loss of civil liberties, increased militarization, the growth of 
the communist movement, and the death of 60,000 persons attributable to 
the Muslim war in the South, were ignored by the regime in the “‘nor- 
malization” process. 


Plebiscitary and Electoral Politics 


In February, the Marcos-controlled Batasang Pambansa (National 
Assembly), sitting as a constituent assembly, passed a number of amend- 
ments to the constitution, and on April 7, Filipinos approved the changes 
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in a nationwide plebiscite. The first amendment established.a French- 
style presidential parliamentary system. The new structure provides for a 
strong president, elected for a six-year, renewable term, as head of state 
and chief executive, who is empowered to appoint a prime minister and a 
14-member executive committee to assist in supervising the government. 
‘The executive committee is also authorized to run the government in case 
of the president’s death, incapacity, or resignation. The prime minister 
serves at the discretion of the president or can be removed by a no-confi- 
dence vote of the assembly. The first amendment also contained a provi- 
sion, similar to a January 16 presidential decree, protecting government 
and military officials from prosecution for the performance of presidential 
orders under martial law and granting immunity from suit to Marcos 
and others for official acts under the President’s term of office. 

The second amendment established procedures for accrediting politi- 
cal parties, rules for determining political party membership, and regula- 
tions governing party representation on various electoral boards. The 
third amendment granted natural-born Filipinos who are foreign citizens 
the right to purchase up to 1,000-square meters of urban residential 
property and three hectares of rural agricultural] land.? 

Faced with a boycott movement by the United Democratic Opposi- 
tion (UNIDO) and other groups, Marcos mobilized the vast resources of 
the government to insure victory in the plebiscite.* The Commission on 
Elections (Comelec) threatened to prosecute boycotters and contrary to a 
normal ban on partisan activities, government and military officials were 
authorized to campaign for the amendments. And although opponents 
were allowed greater freedom in campaigning and more coverage in the 
media than under martial law, the mass media were dominated by pro- 
amendment information. Moreover, UNIDO was denied equal time on 
radio and television to counter the President’s nationwide pulong-pulong 
(dialogue) in favor of the amendments, and Marcos went unchallenged in 
a three-hour television debate when he insisted on facing nine opposition 
leaders after refusing to meet a single oppositionist representative one-on- 
one. The opposition declined. the debate, claiming the imbalance would 
make the President look like a “superman.” 

The amendments passed by an official margin of 79%, paving the 
way for the presidential election on June 16, yet voter turnout was low 
and opposition ran high in Bicol, the central Visayas, and in northern 
and southern Mindanao. An estimated nine million voters (34%) boycot- 
ted the referendum, while Comelec statistics on the total number voting 
failed to agree with the totals for each of the three amendments. And a 
majority “no” vote was registered in nine provinces and eleven cities. 
Generally peaceful, the plebiscite was nevertheless marred by contro- 
versy. Oppositionist Mayor Cesar Climaco of Zamboanga City, exulting 
“this time we caught them with their pants down,” discovered thousands 
of forged tally sheets in a raid on a local hotel room occupied by govern- 
ment officials. And on the eve of the referendum, former Senator Eva 
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Estrada Kalaw and Celia Diaz Laurel, wife of opposition Assemblyman 
Salvadore Laurel, and several Laurel children were briefly detained by 
authorities for attempting to initiate a “noise barrage” protest in down- 
town Manila.* 

Political jockeying for the June 16 presidential election began imme- 
diately after the plebiscite. Following an April 17 meeting in Tokyo be- 
tween Marcos’ arch rival, Benigno Aquino, Jr., currently in self-imposed 
exile in the U.S., and Assemblyman Laurel, UNIDO announced four 
conditions for participation: (1) that the campaign period be extended 
from 55 days to 120 days; (2) that voters’ lists be purged of unqualified, 
fake, and deceased voters; (3) that the opposition be given equal access to 
the media; and (4) that Comelec be reorganized to insure impartiality in 
overseeing the election. Marcos’ rejection of the demands resulted in 
UNIDO joining with a more radical coalition called People’s Movement 
for Independence, Nationalism and Democracy (People’s MIND) in boy- 
cotting the election. Not to be out-maneuvered, the President reportedly 
“ordered” Jose Roy, a long-time Marcos supporter, to find an opposition 
candidate to run under the Nacionalista Party banner. The result was 69- 
year-old Alejo Santos, an ex-Congressman and ex-Defense Secretary, 
whose campaign was managed by Marcos’ former Minister of Informa- 
tion, Francisco “Kit” Tatad. Eventually eleven other candidates besides 
Santos, including perennial statehood-for-the Philippines champion, Bar- 
tolome Cabangbang, were accredited to run against Marcos, but none 
posed a serious threat. Curiously, Santos’ name even appeared on the 
letterhead of a group called “Loyalists for Marcos.” 

Marcos took the Boycott movement seriously, and campaigned vig- 
orously, issuing an estimated 10,000 land titles in Tondo (a squatter slum 
in Manila), releasing funds for projects in opposition areas of the coun- 
try, and distributing 6,000 pesos ($750) apiece to barangay chairmen a 
week before the election. To further undercut the boycott movement, 
Comelec issued summonses to 6.5 million non-voters in the April 7 
plebiscite, while the President later offered amnesty to boycotters voting 
on June 16. And, in a popular move, Marcos added a referendum item to 
the ballot on the desirability of holding barangay elections in the near 
future. The result was an 85% voter turnout. Marcos received 88%; San- 
tos 8.5%; and Gabanghang 3.4%. The referendum passed by a margin of 
81%. 

Although the President’s victory was predicted, the election was 
tinged with acrimony and violence. Beyond the normal partisan charges 
and countercharges, for instance, Marcos and Cardinal Sin locked horns 
over press reports on June 10 quoting the President as having said that 
“according to an encyclical of Pope Pius XII, it was a mortal sin not to 
vote in an election” and another story on June 15 indicating the unhappi- 
ness of the Catholic Women’s League of the Philippines (CWL) that 
“some Catholic leaders were engaging in political agitation.”> Sin re- 
sponded by clarifying Pius XII’s teachings, suggesting also that a refusal 
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to vote as a matter of conscience must be respected, and by circulating a 
letter from the CWL leadership disclaiming the story in the controlled 
press. The President was clearly irked by Sin’s stand. Much more se- 
riously than the Marcos-Sin spat, however, were incidents of violence. 
The military routinely harassed opponents of the election, arresting at 
least 70 persons for distributing boycott materials, while four persons 
were killed and more than a dozen wounded when government troops 
fired on a boycott march in Camarines Norte on June 14. The day after 
the election, General Fidel Ramos, head of the Philippine Constabulary, 
reported 42 election incidents, resulting in the deaths of an estimated 50 
persons.° 


Domestic Politics and Government Reorganization 


A major event for Filipinos was the February 17-22 visit of Pope 
John Paul II. The Pontiff’s visit brought to the surface tensions both 
within the church and between the church and the regime on the church’s 
role in Philippine society. The government demonstrated increasing dis- 
pleasure over so-called church meddling in politics, and indicated irrita- 
tion over the Pope’s itinerary that, according to one Cabinet official, 
focused primarily on the “seedy side” of the Philippines. Aware of the 
tensions, Pope John Paul deftly steered a middle course during his stay. 
Addressing Marcos and government officials at Malacafiang, he indi- 
rectly praised the lifting of martial law, but cautioned that concerns for 
national security could “never justify any violations of the fundamental 
dignity of the human person or the basic rights that safeguard this dig- 
nity.”” Any jubilation over this comment by critics of the regime was 
short-lived, for on the same day, the Pope warned the hierarchy, priests, 
and nuns about the dangers of taking “an exaggerated interest in the 
wide field of temporal problems” in the name of the Gospel.® And al- 
though the Pope met with the urban poor and encouraged sugar cane 
workers to organize, the regime was clearly pleased with the visit. First 
Lady Imelda Marcos was on hand to greet the Pope on all his stops 
throughout the country, and his admonition against violence and the lures 
of communism coincided nicely with the government’s campaign against 
the New People’s Army (NPA) and the Moro National Liberation Front 
(MNLF). 

The lifting of martial law witnessed heightened opposition activity. 
New protest groups formed for the Pope’s visit and to boycott the 
plebiscite and election, but perhaps most significant were signs of in- 
creased cooperation between UNIDO and more radical anti-Marcos ele- 
ments.? Reportedly, this resulted from Marcos’ political heavy- 
handedness and unwillingness to allow freely contested elections.!° More 
worrisome to the President, however, were the activities abroad of Be- 
nigno Aquino and other oppositionists. Aquino and Nur Misuari, exiled 
head of the MNLF, were accused in May of masterminding an assassina- 
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tion plot (“Operation June Bride”) against Marcos and other high gov- 
ernment officials involving the cooperation of the MNLF, the NPA, and 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). Moreover, in, August 
Aquino admitted plans to merge the Christian opposition with Muslim 
rebels in a united front ‘against Marcos. And in Novémber, Augusto 
“Jake” Almeda-Lopez, a U.S.-based political exile who escaped from the 
Philippines in 1977 with Eugenio Lopez, Jr. (no relation) and Sergio 
Osmefia ITI, was apprehended trying to reenter the country via Sulu. At 
year’s end Almeda-Lopez was still being held incommunicado by military 
authorities." 

Despite stepped-up political activity, the political opposition—mod- 
erate or radical—currently poses little serious threat to the regime. Mar- 
cos remains firmly in control of the government; no mass circulation 
opposition press exists; persons are still picked up for “subversion”; and 
military abuses persist. Increasingly Marcos’ foes are beginning to view 
political opposition as a long-term organizational process that may ulti- 
mately involve violence. 

Marcos identified government reorganization, economic prosperity, 
and the elimination of subversion and violence, especially the menace of 
the NPA, as major post-election priorities, and at inaugural ceremonies 
on June 30, he proclaimed the advent of the “New Republic.” In re- 
vamping the government, the President appointed Finance Minister Ce- 
sar Virata as Prime Minister, trimmed the cabinet from 26 to 18 
ministries, and appointed seven members to the Executive Committee.'” 
The Board of Investment was added to the trade and industries ministries 
to form a new Ministry of Industry, Trade and Investment, while the 
highways and public works ministries were joined to form a new Minis- 
try of Public Works and Highways. The ministry of Youth and Sports 
was absorbed by the Ministry of Education and Culture, and the Minis- 
try of Economic Planning was abolished outright. Marcos also created 15 
cabinet-level offices to perform a diversity of functions, ranging from 
Muslim problems to trade negotiations, and increased the number of non- 
cabinet ministers of state from four to nearly 50 in a political move to 
counterbalance the preponderance of technocrats running the govern- 
ment. ; 
Changes were also made in government-controlled financial institu- 
tions and in the military. The heads of the troubled Securities and Ex- 
change Commission (SEC) and the Development Bank of the Philippines 
(DBP) were replaced, while Gerardo Sicat, whose economic ministry dis- 
appeared, became chairman of the Philippine National Bank (PNB). 
Similarly, General Romeo Espino was replaced as army chief-of-staff by 
General Fabian Ver, head of the Presidential Security Command and di- 
rector-general of the National Intelligence and Security Authority 
(NISA), and General Fidel Ramos, head of the Philippine Constabulary 
(PC) and the Integrated National Police (INP), was appointed as vice- 
chief-of-staff. Both Ver and Ramos are related to the President and con- 
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sidered unswervingly loyal. Marcos reportedly plans to reshuffle other 
military personnel, and has allowed a number of over-aged generals to 
retire. t 

While it is too early to assess the new governmental structure, the 
President continues to rule by decree and Prime Minister Virata has al- 
ready suffered major political reverses in attempting to deregulate the 
sugar and coconut industries. Not only did decrees dated January 16 ap- 
pear after martial law, but Marcos also invoked his emergency powers in 
September to issue a tax amnesty plan.'* And Virata’s attempts to reex- 
amine the monopoly of the National Sugar Trading Corporation 
(NASUTRA) and eliminate the Philippine Coconut Authority (PCA) 
levy on copra were blocked by Roberto Benedicto, Juan Ponce Enrile, and 
Eduardo Cojuangco, Jr., all close associates of the President. Benedicto, a 
fraternity brother of Marcos and owner of the Phillipines Daily Express, 
controls the sugar industry through the chairmanship of the Philippine 
Sugar Commission. Enrile is Minister of Defense and chairman of the 
United Coconut Planters Bank, whereas Cojuangco is president of the 
United Coconut Oil Mills, Inc. (UNICOM). These two institutions con- 
trol the coconut industry.'® 


The Economy 


In January, Manila’s financial markets were thrown into turmoil 
with the disappearance of Filipino-Chinese banker and textile tycoon, 
Dewey Dee, who left behind debts estimated at 635 million pesos. Dee 
owed money to some of the country’s largest banks and financial institu- 
tions, including 16 commercial banks, 12 investment houses, and 17 other 
creditors. The Dee caper brought about needed financial reforms. The 
Monetary Board and the Central Bank relieved the SEC of responsibility 
for issuing commercial paper and generally tightened regulations on bor- 
rowing. But a rush of fund withdrawals and heightened lender caution 
led to the Central Bank establishing a 5 billion peso fund to save com- 
panies with liquidity problems. Bailing out mismanaged firms with pub- 
lic money, however, was controversial, especially since a number of 
troubled companies were owned by Marcos cronies who profited hand- 
somely under martial law. Among those close to the President whose 
business empires received help were: Rudolfo Cuenca (Construction and 
Development Corporation of the Philippines [CDCP]), Herminio Disini 
(The Herdis conglomerate), and Ricardo Silverio, Sr. (Delta Motor Cor- 
poration). The result has been increased government equity and control 
of the troubled firms, leading critics to charge the regime with simply 
substituting “crony socialism” for “crony capitalism.”?¢ 

Added to the regime’s money market woes was increased labor strife 
in 1981 because of poor sales and business violations of labor laws. An 
estimated 55,000 workers were laid off during the first four months of the 
year, and, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, strikes involving 
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49,976 workers occurred at a rate of one a day from the end of January to 
the end of May. Moreover, many of the work stoppages were in vital 
industries and thus illegal.” Mounting labor frustration led seven unions 
in January to break away from the Trade Union Congress of the Philip- 
pines (TUCP) and to form a new labor federation called Pagkakatsa ng 
Manggagawang Pilipino (Solidarity of Filipino Workers). Solidarity im- 
mediately registered opposition to the periodic tripartite conferences of 
labor, management, and government on wages, and demanded the re- 
instatement of the right to strike.'8 

The Batasang Pambansa passed a new labor act in August that re- 
stored the right to strike, but at the same time, gave business more free- 
dom to fire workers. Unions must have a two-thirds majority to call a 
strike, and although the list of “vital industries” was shortened, the Presi- 
dent is empowered “‘to certify virtually any strike as affecting the national 
interest.”!° The radical Kilusang Mayo-Uno (May First Movement), a 
member of Solidarity and headed by Felixberto Olalia, branded the law 
“anti-labor and anti-Filipino,” while the pro-government TUCP only re- 
luctantly supported the measure after assurances from Labor Minister 
Blas Ople that the strike regulations would be further clarified.”° 

Inflation was 13.2% compared to 19.1% in 1980, and the economy 
grew at about 4%. The cost of oil continued to go up, representing 39% of 
the nation’s import bill of $5.4 billion in the first nine months, and the 
trade deficit stood at $1.98 billion in September, 70% more than for the 
same period a year earlier. The nation’s foreign debt rose to $15.37 bil- 
lion, while Marcos’ plan to establish 11 major industrial projects, costing 
an estimated $6 billion, remained stalled. Moreover, a controversial 
World Bank report indicated that poverty is still a critical problem. In 
response, the 1982 budget of 59.7 billion pesos emphasized rural en- 
trepreneurship through the Kilusang Kabuhayan at Kaunlaran (KKK, 
National Livelihood and Progress Movement), a new program to be ad- 
ministered by the Ministry of Human Settlements of the First Lady.” 
Thus Marcos and the technocrats remain optimistic about the economy 
notwithstanding its many problems. 


Foreign Relations 


Despite minor irritants involving the U.S. bases agreement and U.S. 
immigration policy, good relations with Washington continue as the cor- 
nerstone of Philippine foreign policy. Clearly, the Marcos regime re- 
ceived a boost with the election of Ronald Reagan. At a June meeting in 
Manila, Secretary of State Alexander Haig complimented Marcos on his 
“wonderful victory” in the presidential election. Vice President George 
Bush was similarly effusive at Marcos’ inauguration in stating: “We love 
your adherence to democratic principles and to the democratic process.” 
Haig and Bush also signaled Manila that it can expect a better deal when 
the bases agreement comes up for review in 1984. In September Wash- 
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ington and Manila reached an agreement on an extradition treaty, and 
Reagan and Marcos evidently hit it off well at the October North-South 
meeting in Cancún, Mexico. Marcos’ opponents were sharply critical of 
the Haig-Bush praise, and have warned that ratification of the extradi- 
tion treaty will provide an opportunity for Manila to go after U.S.-based 
opponents of the regime. But improved Philippine-American relations 
has tended to weaken the position of the moderate opposition both in the 
Philippines and abroad.” 

The Philippines also received a number of Asian leaders last year, 
including Japanese Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki in January, South 
Korean President Chun Doo Hwan in July, and Chinese Premier Zhao 
Ziyang in August. Suzuki extended more than $200 million in credits to 
Manila for energy development in return for assurances on the safety of 
Japanese investments, and agreed to review Japan’s high tariffs on Phil- 
ippine banana exports. In contrast, the Chun and Zhao visits were pri- 
marily exercises in diplomatic atmospherics. Chun and Marcos initialed 
an agreement on technical cooperation, and affirmed a commitment to 
closer economic ties in the future. Zhao pledged to reduce Beijing’s 1980 
trade imbalance of $160.71 million by purchasing more Philippine co- 
conut oil. Other discussions focused on North-South issues and the 
Afghanistan and Cambodian problems.” 

Much of the Marcos government’s diplomatic efforts in 1981 were 
focused on the Cambodian situation. Manila hosted an Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) foreign ministers meeting in June, 
helped organize an UN conference on Cambodia in July, and cooperated 
with other ASEAN nations to deny once again a UN seat to the Heng 
Samrin government in October. The Philippines endorsed the ASEAN 
resolution calling for the withdrawal of all foreign troops and for the 
holding of UN supervised elections in Cambodia. Earlier, Foreign Minis- 
ter Carlos Romulo, Chairman of the ASEAN Standing Committee, criti- 
cized Vietnamese-sponsored elections in Cambodia as “fraudulent and 
unacceptable,” and rejected a proposal by Hanoi to hold a regional con- 
ference independent of UN auspices. Within ASEAN, the Philippines 
tends to side with hard-liners Singapore and Thailand in advocating 
greater pressure on Hanoi, including increased military force if neces- 
sary.?4 


Conclusion 


According to some analysts, 1981 was a good year for Marcos. He 
engineered desired constitutional changes, was reelected to the presi- 
dency, and considerably refurbished the regime’s image in Washington. 
Yet any euphoria about the country’s political gains must be tempered by 
an awareness of the continuing economic problems. The economy must 
generate 600,000 new jobs a year just to keep pace with the birth rate. 
Thus without palpable improvements in the standard of living of the 
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poor, Marcos’ political heavy-handedness may come back to haunt him as 
the moderate opposition is driven more tightly into the embrace of the 
radicals. Marcos knows what the political stakes are, but his bets have yet 
to pay off in real social stability and economic prosperity. 


Robert L. Youngblood is Associate Professor, Department of Political Science, and 
Research Associate, Center for Asian Studies, Arizona State University, Tempe, Ari- 
zona. 
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BACKGROUND TO THE FALL OF 
HUA GUOFENG 


Dorothy Grouse Fontana * 


“The truth is what those with great power and high office 
say it is.””! 


WHEN Hua GUOFENG emerged triumphant from the 
death of Mao and the arrest of the Gang of Four, there were few pundits 
who would have predicted that a few years later he would drop almost 
totally from the political arena while twice-purged Deng Xiaoping would 
return to control much of the political scene. In fact, the major underpin- 
nings of this reversal were laid in the first year of Hua’s power. The 
process by which this happened raises many questions about the political 
process and the nature of power in China. Why did Hua, who had con- 
trol of all the handles of power, lose? Why is it that the group that had 
every advantage and should have been in the driver’s seat after Mao’s 
death was not able to go on to victory? How was Deng able to undermine 
Hua successfully? It is these questions that dominate this study of the 
strategic time period of autumn 1976 through autumn 1978. 


Setting The Political Scene—the Spectrum of Political Factions 


The political situation in the fall of 1976 was chaotic. Mao had re- 
cently died, the Gang of Four had just been arrested, the economy was in 
shambles, and the population was alienated and disaffected. Hua 
Guofeng emerged as the Party’s new leader with almost all the major 
groupings in the political arena either supporting or passively accepting 


*The author wishes to acknowledge the help and encouragement of Professor Lucian 
Pye. 
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him. Domestic unrest and economic stagnation were apparently viewed 
by most as too pervasive and critical to withstand a further power strug- 
gle at this time. 

Several factions and opinion groups had emerged after the smashing 
of the Gang of Four (see Figure A). In this author’s view, on the political 
left, the evolution of various groupings could be traced from two leftist 
positions that emerged after the Cultural Revolution in 1969. One group 
centered on Defense Minister Lin Biao,? who advocated development and 
strength through well-disciplined mass mobilization using the army as a 
model. He stood for Mao’s Thought and People’s War? -and rapidly 
placed his men* in influential positions throughout the army and air 
force. The military was highly honored and its men imbued with Lin 
Biao’s political philosophy. Yet when Lin Biao died in his failed coup 
attempt, only his most obvious followers were purged, probably because 
the political balance between the other factions was so shaky that no 
group was in a strong enough position to push a complete and ongoing 
purge. Thus there remained a' “rump” or core of unpurged Lin Biao 
sympathizers and supporters, many of whom owed their promotions and 
political outlook to Lin. This Lin Biao rump group has remained influ- 
ential among military men, localized primarily in the North and at the 
center where Lin’s Fourth Field Army and Air Force ties were the 
strongest. 

The second grouping on the left in 1969 was the so-called Cultural 
Revolutionary Left. It was composed, in this author’s view, of three main 
subdivisions that by 1976 had divided into two separate factions: the 
Gang of Four® and the Secret Police Left.” The Gang of Four, headed by 
Mao’s wife Jiang Qing, originated from an academic and cultural orien- 
tation and favored mass mobilization through anarchistic decentralization 
as a means to achieve political consciousness. ‘The members of this faction 
proceeded to revitalize Maoist mass organizations as a means of acquir- 
ing organizational support for this movement, while the vigorous employ- 
ment of the mass communications devices in their power gave them 
greater visibility. Their numbers also included ex-Maoist Mass Organi- 
zation leaders, many of whom later defected and joined the Secret Police 
Left. 

The Secret Police Left had also evolved from the Cultural Revolution 
Left group surrounding Mao, but came to have far more in common with 
the Lin Biaoist positions. This group’s original leaders predominantly 
had backgrounds with affiliations to public security organizations. As 
Minister of Public Security, Hua is considered a member of this group, at 
least until early 1977 when he began to distance himself from it. The 
group held the “development by disciplined mass mobilization” ideals of 
Lin Biao but did not advocate the-army as personification of the ideal. By 
1976 they had gained the backing of several of the ex-mass organization 
personnel of the Cultural Revolution Left group and through Hua’s 
friendship with Ye Jianying had forged strong ties with both the Maoist 
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Long March Veterans and the Lin Biao rump. This group became 
known as the “Whateverists” for their attitude that “whatever policies 
Mao had made should be resolutely defended, whatever instructions Mao 
had given should be steadily abided by.” Finally, with the purging of the 
Gang of. Four, some of the remaining Gang of Four rump also tried to 
come to the Whateverists for protection, despite the Whateverist’s earlier 
orchestration of the purge of the Gang of Four. 

Meanwhile, slightly left of center in the political spectrum two other 
groupings had formed by 1976. One centered on the elderly Defense 
Minister Ye Jianying. Ye’s greatest strength came from his control of and 
ties with the central military apparatus, yet he was also a respected col- 
league and eventually became a spokesman for many of the Northern 
Regional Military Commanders and their provincial backers. While it 
would be a mistake to assume that all of the Northern Military spoke 
with one voice, Ye was certainly their major lobbyist in the administra- 
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tion.® His main constituency was the senior military men, many of whom 
were veterans of the Long March and comrades of Mao Zedong. These 
men were unwilling to allow a total discrediting and abandonment of 
Maoist thought for which they had worked all of their lives. Nor would 
they willingly abandon their long-standing prestige as political models for 
the population. Even today this group is credited with a major role in the 
stay of execution for Mao’s widow Jiang Qing? and in protecting the 
Mao Memorial from closing or demolition. In general, however, this 
group’s interests lay primarily with the welfare of the military they had 
served for so long. The left-of-center military veterans remained strong 
primarily in the North!’ and in Beijing, as was also the case with the Lin 
Biao rump. In fact, owing to their concern for military matters, Ye and 
his allies often became the spokesmen for the Lin Biao rump as well." It 
must be remembered that 


over 60% of the middle level army cadres were promoted from the ranks 
during the years when the Gang of Four held sway. In short, those who 
advanced during the “cultural revolution” hold a rather strong position at 
the company and regiment level. There are also commanders at the divi- 
sion, corps and military district level who by no means approve of the 
revision of Mao’s “military ideas.” In their opinion, the rejection of these 
“ideas” is tantamount to rejection of these cadres themselves. !? 


Ye Jianying himself was of particular interest. He apparently had 
not only formed a strong alliance with Hua," but had also developed a 
sympathy for individual leftists, even though his politics were by no 
means synonomous with them. Ye’s friendship with Hua quite possibly 
originated in their joint tenure on the Group to Investigate the Anti-Party 
Crimes of Lin Biao and Chen Boda.'* It was here that they and other 
members of the Cultural Revolution Left worked to restrict the purging 
of leftists and eventually confirmed the “rightist” nature of Lin Biao and 
his crimes. Ye and his allies have been and presently remain the main 
support for Hua, particularly since the Whateverists were effectively 
eliminated in December-1978. In addition, Ye’s group has over time be- 
come increasingly dissatisfied with Deng. Overall, it appears they have 
many reasons for complaint. They resent the downgrading of Mao who 
elevated them, their loss of political power through the abolition of the 
Revolutionary Committees on which many military men in the provinces 
served, and finally the consistent lack of military funding,'> which has 
brought even greater frustration.!° Deng’s campaigns to “put the army in 
order” and to “rejuvenate” it have met consistent resistance while his four 
reshufflings of command cadres have still not overcome the oppostion.'’ 

While Ye’s Northern Military alliance dealt primarily with military 
matters, the other left-of-center political faction appeared to coalesce 
around Li Xiannian. These men, who had run the economy and govern- 
ment throughout the Cultural Revolution and up through 1978, experi- 
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enced only minor troubles from the radicals during that time. This group 
would later become known as the “Oil Kingdom Faction” for its empha- 
sis on the development of China’s petroleum industry. 

Li Xiannian’s group seemed to favor leftist economic policies. In 
fact, this group in many ways appears to carry out the “Maoist” eco- 
nomic model as it related to industry. Mao, like Stalin, favored heavy 
industrial growth, but differed in urging the: use of political rather than 
material incentives, and sometimes the decentralization of heavy industry. 
Li’s group apparently hoped to fund the growth of heavy industry with 
revenues derived from the newly emerging petroleum industry, and 
favored big industrial projects, central control, and use of the Plan. 

This group has come under strong attack, particularly at the fall 
1980 National People’s Congress where the Bohai Gulf Incident seems to 
have been used as an excuse to fire the Petroleum Minister and “grace- 
fully” demote Yu Qiuli to his new job in energy planning. In addition, 
the willing retirement of Deng and Chen Yun from the State Council was 
thought to be merely a device to put pressure on Li Xiannian also to 
retire gracefully. While both Deng and Chen promoted their own fol- 
lowers to power!® to compensate for the loss of power eventuated by their 
“retirement” and Deng retained his other more powerful posts,'* no such 
countervailing force acted in Li’s behalf. In addition, by early 1981 the 
mayor of Beijing, who was also in Li’s patronage structure and had 
worked closely with Yu Qiuli, was removed after extensive attack. He 
was replaced by an old comrade of Deng Xiaoping’s.”° 

Lastly, this author differentiates two loose confederations of opinion 
groups remaining on China’s political “right.” These were made up of a 
Southern Military-Provincial Coalition (mostly Third Field Army) asso- 
ciated with Guangdong political-boss Wei Guoqing and Canton Military 
Region Commander Xu Shiyou;?! and a group of “Victims of the Cul- 
tural Revolution” whose most notable spokesman was Deng Xiaoping. 
The Southern Military-Provincial Group’s principal concern seemed to 
be acquiring major funding to modernize their army and navy forces, 
which they saw as weak and outdated, especially in light of the ongoing 
danger from Vietnam. This was probably due to the predominant mili- 
tary background of its members. They apparently also wanted a strong 
Taiwan policy. 

The Southern Military-Provincial Group had spirited Deng Xiao- 
ping out of Beijing after the Tiananmen purge, protected him from the 
radicals, and pushed for his reinstatement. Until early 1979 this group 
acted as his ally. Over time, however, it seems to have become clear to 
them that Deng was unable or unwilling to deliver on his promises. 
Deng’s conciliatory postion on Taiwan, cuts in the military budget, and 
probably most importantly the December 1978 decisions both to down- 
play steel production, which would have been essential to expansion of 
military armaments, and to backtrack on huge commitments to foreign 
goods and plants that would have contributed to military modernization, 
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all served to antagonize the Southern Military. The denial of Xu’s wish 
to become Defense Minister was a further devisive factor. This situation 
in turn led to a split between Deng and the Southern Military Comman- 
ders that climaxed amid rumors during the summer of 1980 that Xu 
Shiyou had tried to shoot Deng in an argument. Whether the shooting 
incident was true or not, the existence of the rumors themselves was 
ominous. Added to that has been a gradual increase in power and promi- 
nence of old Deng colleagues representing Second Field Army interests in 
provinces previously dominated by Wei and Xu’s Third Field Army pat- 
ronage structure, leading to inevitable and gradually expanding clashes of 
interest between the two erstwhile allies.2? In fact, the spring 1981 Sino- 
Vietnamese border clashes could in part have been triggered by Wei’s and 
Xu’s desire to embarrass Deng and highlight the dangers of reducing 
military expenditures. This would account for the reticence of the Peo- 
ple’s Daily in reporting some of the casualty figures. Nevertheless, before 
1979 the Southern Military was an energetic ally of Deng’s, particularly 
during the crucial 1976-78 time period when he so effectively undercut 
Hua and eliminated the Whateverists. 

The second group of rightists was a loose constellation of cadres most 
conveniently dubbed the “Victims of the Cultural Revolution.”?> This 
group was made up of senior party and government cadres who had been 
purged during the Cultural Revolution and its aftermath and then re- 
habilitated. It appeared to have at least three separate subdivisions,”* al- 
though during the 1976-77 time period they tended to work in concert. 
The only possible exception was Zhao Ziyang. While helping to under- 
mine Hua and the Whateverists, he, unlike the others, was unwilling to 
accede to Hua even nominal political support. It was not until 1978 that 
“the Victims of the Cultural Revolution” divided into a Dengist faction 
that this author believes favored heavy industrial programs, centraliza- 
tion, party control, and economic development under the Plan; and a 
Zhao Ziyang-Chen Yun group leaning toward decentralization, market 
principles, light industry, economic experimentation, and consumerism. 
The current promotions in the Party and State can be inferred to have 
reflected a balancing act between these three factions: Deng’s colleague 
Hu Yaobang will get the party chairmanship once Hua steps.down; Zhao 
Ziyang, the leader of the South Central Group, got the position of Pre- 
mier when Hua gave it up in fall 1980; and Chen Yun’s follower Yao 
Yilin has taken over the crucial State Planning Commission. 

While Hua’s power originated in the Whateverist faction, it soon 
became apparent that he had two major pillars of support. Although the 
first support remained the Whateverists, his second support was the 
Northern Military Leaders, both in the provinces and at the Center 
around Ye Jianying (see Figure B). In general, it appeared that Deng 
Xiaoping’s major initial campaign of 1976-77 was to attack and discredit 
only one of Hua’s supports, the Whateverists. This group was more vul- 
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FIGURE B: Estimate of Provincial Alliances at the End of 1976 


Provinces 
Anhui, Ye Jianying and Hua Guofeng 
Fujian, Chen Yun and Deng Xiaoping 
Gansu, Hua Guofeng 
Guangdong, Wei Guoqing and Deng Xiaoping 
Guangxi Zhuangzu Zizhiqu, Wei Guoging and Deng Xiaoping 
Guizhou, Wei Guoging and Deng Xiaoping gaining upper hand after purge in early 
1977 
Hainan Dao, Hua Guofeng 
Heilongjiang, Hua Guofeng 
Henan, split between Deng Xiaoping and Hua Guofeng 
Hebei, Hua Guofeng 
Hubei, Hua Guofeng 
Hunan, split with Hua Guofeng having upper hand 
Jiangsu, Hua Guofeng 
Jiangxi, Deng Xiaoping 
Jilin, Hua Guofeng 
Liaoning, Hua Guofeng 
Nei Mongol Zizhiqu, split with Deng Xiaoping having upper hand 
Ningxia Huizu Zizhiqu, split between Hua Guofeng and Deng Xiaoping 
Qinghai, Hua Guofeng 
Shandong, Hua Guofeng 
Shanxi, Hua Guofeng 
Shaanxi, Hua Guofeng 
Sichuan, Zhao Ziyang 
Xinjiang, Hua Guofeng 
Xizang Zizhiqu, split with Deng Xiaoping having upper hand 
Yunnan, split with Wei Guoqing and Deng Xiaoping gaining upper hand after purge of 
provincial Jeaders in early 1977 
Zhejiang, Hua Guofeng 





Major Municipalities 
Beijing, Hua Guofeng 
Shanghai, split with Deng Xiaoping having the upper hand 
Tianjin, Hua Guofeng i 


nerable to attack because of their strong leftist ties and was undoubtedly 
perceived as the most dangerous foe. 


Hua’s Political Advantages 


By the fall of 1976, Hua had emerged triumphant with major ap- 
parent advantages; the cards seemed stacked in his favor. A quick 
overview of these advantages gives an appearance of great strength. With 
the fall of Jiang Qing, Hua remained the only figure eligible to wear the 
legitimizing mantle of Mao’s approval.?5 He had gained public approval 
for his swift removal of the unpopular Jiang Qing and her Gang of Four. 
Meanwhile, his major political rival, Deng Xiaoping, was in disgrace. 
Most importantly, Hua’s coalition had predominant control of the Polit- 
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buro and thus party decisions,?° and a wide base of support from leftist 
party cadres. Hua’s allies in the Whateverist Faction controlled Beijing 
and provided complete access to the extensive and sometimes embarrass- 
ing data on all party members in both the Party Archives and the Secret 
Police files, as well as access to Mao’s complete works for use in stressing 
Hua’s legitimate inheritance from Mao. 

Hua’s friendship with Defense Minister Ye Jianying, with his own 
constituency of military provincial men, further broadened his strength, 
while he and Ye were apparently also called on to act as sometime spokes- 
men for or protectors of the Lin Biao rump. These connections in the 
military gave Hua a broad base of support among Northern Military 
Leaders. It is conjectured that Hua also gained the more distant and 
problematical support of the Oil Kingdom Faction of Li Xiannian, which 
gave Hua further access to the control of governmental and economic pol- 
icies, though lack of common goals between them would rapidly lead to 
trouble. 

Finally, Hua had the support of the leftist party cadres who had 
been promoted to power over the heads of purged rightists during the 
Cultural Revolution and afterwards. Of the Chinese Communist Party’s 
38 million members, 18 million joined during the years of the Cultural 
Revolution. Most of them had leftist leanings. These leftist cadres had 
genuine reason to fear a resurgence of “rightist” and rehabilitated men 
who would attempt to refute the legitimacy and legality of the positions 
held by their younger leftist replacements and return to power. In fact, 
rightist attacks on the basic precepts of the Cultural Revolution would 
also undermine the political rationale that had justified the promotion of 
these leftist cadres. This in turn made the leftist party cadres dependent 
on Hua to defend the Cultural Revolution. 


The Factors at Work Against Hua 


If the cards appeared stacked in Hua’s favor, who or what were the 
jokers in the deck? These problems will be touched on briefly here and 
dealt with more extensively below. At the center, Hua had to keep peace 
between his disparate allies: the Whateverists, the Northern Military 
Leaders, and the Oil Kingdom Faction. He apparently became overly in- 
volved and distracted by political maneuvering within the government 
and the Politburo on the assumption that as long as he controlled the 
center he would remain in power. Uneasy compromises among the vari- 
ous groups that Hua laboriously worked out seemed to be undermined 
and exploited both externally and by the disparate goals the groups held. 

Additionally, many of Hua’s leftist allies had ties to previously dis- 
graced leftists such as Lin Biao and the Gang of Four.?” Hence, criticisms 
of already disgraced people and policies were also by extension strong 
attacks on current leftists in power. Consequently, the purges of Gang of 
Four supporters in the provinces could easily be expanded to encompass 
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other leftist symathizers who had at some time had ties to either the Gang, 
or Lin Biao. Trying to limit or control a purge that is being fueled by 
others can be very difficult, as students of Stalin’s Russia will substan- 
tiate. 

Within the government, Hua had to contend with the fact. that he 
had assumed the Premiership without prior proper and legal National 
People’s Congress ratification. Hence, any attempt to enforce legality in 
the country would leave Hua vulnerable to attack. More importantly, the 
legality of Hua’s accretion of power within the party was particularly 
vulnerable to attack. His assumption of the Party Chairmanship and 
Chairmanship of the Military Council by a Politburo resolution in Octo- 
ber 1976 was not legally ratified by a Party Congress until the August 
1977 Eleventh Party Congress, ten months later. 

In actuality, the governmental and party structure itself seemed to 
become Hua’s worst enemy. The chief feature of the Chinese political 
structure that worked against Hua was the very fluidity in the nature and 
content of jobs in China. Max Weber explains this problem best in his 
theory of the “Transitional Society” in which the content of jobs not yet 
institutionalized or routinized consequently remain fluid. Thus Hua and 
his supporters could be undercut by removal of duties or powers from 
their political jobs, often while they were immobilized by political attacks. 
Deng was able to do this repeatedly and at all levels, from the Revolu- 
tionary Committees to the position of Premier. Hua’s position as Head of 
the State Council was effectively undermined when Deng reinstalled the 
Secretary General’s Office and reelevated the Party Secretariat. The Sec- 
retary General took over one of the Premier’s major duties, that of over- 
seeing the day-to-day implementation of Politburo decisions.?* In fact, 
Deng cleverly used the State Council and the State bureaucracy, which he 
restructured after his return in July 1977, to take over power in- 
creasingly from the Party bureaucracy at the center. Then, when Deng’s 
supporters moved in from the provinces to the center, they were placed 
directly into State appointments. Similarly, Hua played directly into 
Deng’s hands with his increasing emphasis on the importance of eco- 
nomic decisions since this of necessity also elevated the state apparatus 
and bureaucracy that had to make and carry out those decisions. This 
gave Deng’s State apparatus even greater leverage. 

In addition, Hua had acquired his own enemies. First, Hua’s major 
detractor was the ambitious Sichuanese leader Zhao Ziyang, who made 
his hostility and opposition to both Hua and his policies immediately ap- 
parent. Zhao viewed himself as an agricultural expert whose policies were 
in opposition to Hua’s.”? Hua’s status as agricultural expert was resented 
and scorned. Zhao felt no compunction about trying new economic and 
agricultural experiments in his province, while ignoring official policy on 
these issues. He also ignored the obligatory campaigns in praise of Hua? 
that originated in Beijing. Zhao worked consistently to resist and under- 
mine Hua from the very beginning. Second, Hua had to deal with the 
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alienation and bitterness of an entire populace who had confronted both 
injustice and want under the rule of Mao and with his leftist sym- 
pathizers. It was this popular malaise that Deng was able to harness in 
the “Hundred Flowers Movement” or “Democracy Movement.” He 
seemed able to direct public disaffection towards those who perpetuated or 
gained legitimacy from the later Mao years, including Hua. 

On the other hand, while Hua was gaining enemies, Deng had two 
strong groups of allies. The first was the Southern Regional Comman- 
ders, most notably Wei Guoqing and Xu Shiyou, who allowed Deng to 
reinstate and rehabilitate freely his purged colleagues and followers 
throughout the South. Concurrently, these Southern Military leaders ap- 
plied strong pressure on Hua to bring about Deng’s second reinstatement. 
In fact, Wei Guoqing’s nominal acceptance of the legitimacy of Hua’s 
government, and his apparent agreement to suspend his judgment on 
Hua’s solutions to the country’s desperate needs, allowed Hua to move 
fairly effectively. However, by the beginning of 1977, Wei began to with- 
draw even his previously nominal support of Hua,*! seeing he could get 
neither Deng’s reinstatement nor other considerations such as funding 
through cooperation with the government. At the same time, he even 
more forcefully demanded Deng’s reinstatement. Wei’s withdrawal repre- 
sented a major blow to Hua, striking at the heart of his government’s 
legitimacy. Deng’s second group of allies was the rehabilitated cadres, 
who provided the experience and expertise that would allow Deng to es- 
tablish an alternate group of cadres able to replace the one that had pre- 
empted and usurped it ‘years earlier. 


Upsetting Hua’s Fragile Coalition in the Center 


A careful examination of the above factors can provide insights into 
the reasons behind the fall of the Whateverist Faction and the major po- 
litical weakening of Hua Guofeng. Hua’s first problem was to keep peace 
between his disparate allies in the center. He appears to have made the 
error of assuming that if he controlled the center and with it the Party, he 
would then control China. Thus he put all his energies into dealing with 
the political maneuverings at the center, particularly in the Politburo, 
while allowing his followers in the provinces gradually to be undermined. 
To gain the cooperation of Wang Dongxing and the Whateverists both to 
discredit and arrest the Gang of Four and to support Hua’s own preten- 
sions, Hua was apparently forced to make certain commitments. Party 
leaks originating in Southern China and reported in Taipei claimed that 
Politburo members Chen Xilian, Wang Dongxing, and Wu De agreed to 
support Hua in exchange for his acquiescence to their six demands.” 
These demands included a guarantee that their military organization, 
subordinate units, and cadres remain unchanged; that only unanimous 
concurrence of the Politburo could call the Third Party Plenum, leaving 
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the present Central Committee virtually impotent; and finally that the 
Cultural Revolution not be attacked while the campaign to criticize Deng 
and his “Right Deviationist Wind to reverse verdicts of the Cultural Rev- 
olution” be continued.*? Yet even while Hua seemed to be forced to accept 
certain demands from the Whateverists, in economic policy the two were 
very close together. With their common background in public security, 
they probably saw popular discontent as the country’s major problem and 
felt that raising the population’s standard of living to head off revolt in 
the countryside was imperative. This was to be done through an empha- 
sis on light industry and consumer goods, and a raising of salaries and 
agricultural subsidies. The Whateverists, and in particular the veteran 
Dazhai cadre Chen Yongkui, also agreed with Hua’s views on greater 
investment in and attention to agriculture. 

Meanwhile, Hua’s allegiance from the senior military men around Ye 
Jianying and the leftist Lin Biao sympathizers probably rested on three 
premises. The first was Hua’s friendship and cooperation with Ye, which 
served to provide funds for the Northern Army. Since this would with- 
draw funds from Hua’s ambitious agricultural programs and his invest- 
ments in light industry as a means of raising the population’s standard of 
living, he was already being pulled in two directions. In addition to the 
problem that Hua could deliver only a limited amount of funds to the 
military was the need for that money to be divided among the pro-Deng 
Southern Military on the uneasy Vietnam border, the pro-Deng navy 
whose strength was crucial to.both commercial maritime interests and 
defense of offshore islands threatened by an increasingly hostile Vietnam, 
the pro-leftist Northern Military stretched thin along the dangerous So- 
viet border, and the nearly impotent air force with similar leftist leanings. 

The second premise for the Northern Military’s support of Hua 
seemed to be his continuation of the anti-Soviet leaning, which had been 
central to both Mao’s and Lin Biao’s** doctrines. Since the Southern and 
pro-Deng factions continued to undermine this foreign policy position by 
urging renewed Sino-Soviet talks’ and a decrease in political hostilites, 
Hua was again caught between irreconcilable demands. 

The Northern Military’s third demand apparently was that Mao . 
Zedong continue to be honored. Mao had come to represent the prestige 
of the military and particularly that of the Long March Veterans,** while 
the honoring of Mao would also insure the more leftist climate that the 
younger Lin Biao sympathizers desired. Of course, since Hua’s legit- 
imacy rested on his position as Mao’s heir, he strongly concurred with 
these Northern Military men on this issue. ` 

Lastly, Hua seemed to have gained limited cooperation from the Oil 
Kingdom Faction of Li Xiannian and Yu Qiuli, who had been running 
the government and the economy. These men not only had a great deal of 
power but tended to be moderate leftists in economic policy, favoring the 
command economy and heavy industrial growth on the Stalinist model. 
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Their position clearly clashed with Hua’s and the Whateverists’ desire 
for major investment in agriculture and expansion of light industry and 
consumer markets. When the Northern Military’s demand for more 
funds and investment were added, it was clear that extensive political 
maneuvering would be necessary to arrive at compromises between the 
mutually contradictory positions and demands of the various factions in 
the Center. 

Deng and his allies appeared to have done what they could to aggra- 
vate these tensions. It seems that Deng worked both to cause problems 
between the Oil Kingdom Faction and Hua and to gain the Oil Kingdom 
Faction’s support for himself, even though it appears likely that Li did 
not support Deng’s rehabilitation in 1977 without imposing precondi- 
tions.” Deng apparently advocated that Li Xiannian become the new 
Premier and followed it up by releasing rumors to that effect in Hong 
Kong. While gaining consensus from the Oil Kingdom Faction on the 
removal of Beijing Mayor Wu De, Deng probably also backed a col- 
league of Li Xiannian named Lin Hujia to become the new Mayor. In 
addition, Deng and his allies openly sided with the Oil Kingdom Faction 
in economic discussions. They virtually ignored Hua’s agriculture-ori- 
ented “Second Learn from Dazhai Conference,”*® discussing instead the 
petroleum-oriented Daqing Conference. Thus they encouraged and 
strengthened the Oil Kingdom Faction in making their own demands 
within the Politburo. Apparently the decision to call the late 1976 “Sec- 
ond Learn from Dazhai Conference” and the early 1977 “Learn from 
Daqing Conference” one after the other was a compromise with the Oil 
Kingdom Faction orchestrated by Hua. Hua wanted the Second Dazhai 
Conference as a means to reemphasize the prominence he and his agri- 
cultural policies had achieved during the First Dazhai Conference. How- 
ever, he was also forced to give the Oil Kingdom Faction, backed by 
Deng’s followers, their own conference. 

The positions of Deng and his allies also caused dissension between 
Hua and his Northern Military allies. The Southern Military’s demand 
for money spurred greater competition in the North, placing greater pres- 
sure on Hua. Meanwhile, Deng’s position that China must engage in 
talks with the USSR in order to reduce tensions and buy time for further 
economic and defense buildup” tended to alienate the Northern Military 
who adhered to Lin Biaoist and Maoist views on unremitting hostility 
toward Moscow and a “People’s War” strategy to meet the Soviet in- 
vader. The November 1976-February 1977 Sino-Soviet talks were re- 
peatedly undermined by the Northern Military Leaders.*° 

Thus Deng tendentiously stirred the pot in the center, leaving Hua 
to cool tempers and maneuver fragile compromises. Deng’s allies were 
free to work actively in the provinces while he consolidated the state ap- 
paratus at the center. Hua was apparently so concerned with holding his 
coalition’s control at the center that he was unable to stop Deng and his 
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allies’ accretion of influence and power in the provinces and in the state 
apparatus. Just as Mao before him, Deng encircled and defeated the cen- 
ter by controlling the surrounding countryside, and. in this case using the 
provinces to help overrule the center. 


Deng Gains Control of the Provinces 


Deng’s actions in the provinces appear to have been three pronged. 
Overall he undermined, weakened, and purged Hua’s allies wherever he 
could and replaced them with his own supporters. Deng’s first line of 
attack was apparently to begin where his allies or past Zhou Enlai fol- 
lowers were strongest. This included the Foreign Ministry“! where Jiao 
Guanhua was immediately removed, as well as other government minis- 
tries, the navy, and the southern provinces. By consolidating his power in 
areas where he was already strong, Deng provided himself with a more 
secure support base. He also began a personal vendetta against those he 
held responsible for his downfall in the 1976 Tiananmen affair,* partic- 
ularly Wu De. 

Deng’s second line of attack: in the provinces was an energetic cam- 
paign to rehabilitate and reinstate previously purged cadres. He thus ac- 
quired a group of able and experienced cadres who owed him allegiance 
and gratitude and simultaneously provided a solid nucleus for reforming 
the party-state apparatus with pro-Deng personnel. By 1979 in Guang- 
dong alone} more than 40,000 basic level rural area cadres had been 
rehabilitated after unjust treatment during the Cultural Revolution. 

It appears that Deng then took advantage of the country’s unusual 
power structure, which was based on the Revolutionary Committees that 
were instituted during the Cultural Revolution and were in charge of 
running affairs at many levels in the provinces. They were composed of 
military men and party and government officials. In short, party and gov- 
ernment had been merged and thus were part of the same institutional 
structure, unlike the dual hierarchy structure of other communist coun- 
tries. As a result, Deng, whose strength was based in the state apparatus, 
had the unique opportunity of placing his men in the Revolutionary 
Committees where they in turn gradually became the dominant power,** 
out-maneuvering, dominating, and undermining Hua’s party officials in 
these committees. Meanwhile, Deng’s activities with the State Council at 
the center ran a parallel course. He created and capitalized on confusion 
between prerogatives of the party and state apparatus, and thus was able 
to do something never before achieved in a communist country: he rose to 
power through the state and not the party apparatus.** Thereafter 
Deng’s awareness of the potential dangers inherent in the Revolutionary 
Committee structure probably led him to abolish that structure as soon as 
he regained power. He thus returned China to the dual hierarchy struc- 
ture it had previously held in common with other communist societies. 
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Deng’s solid nucleus of rehabilitated cadres who were newly ap- 
pointed to the Revolutionary Committees and the bureaucratic structure 
was apparently encouraged to expand its duties and prerogatives. In this 
way these cadres increasingly acquired more and greater power at the 
expense of the demoralized, intimidated, less experienced, or younger ca- 
dres who were the basis of Hua’s power throughout the party and state 
apparatus. Political attacks tying leftist leaning cadres to the discredited 
policy or personnel of the Gang of Four were used to immobilize and 
intimidate them so they could gradually be stripped of power. In addi- 
tion, a continuing purge of “tainted” cadres was pursued. Once a cadre 
was purged, he was rapidly replaced by one of Deng’s rehabilitated col- 
leagues who in turn pushed his influence ever wider by usurping other 
cadres’ powers and thus expanding his own areas of responsibility. The 
very demoralization and unwillingness among party and government cad- 
res to take responsibility also worked to Deng’s advantage. Few cadres 
were willing to take responsibility or initiative on matters that might later 
lead to their purging. The past repeated reversals in “party line” had laid 
many conscientious and able cadres open to attack, so they were cautious 
in committing themselves to new “party lines.” These cadres “raised the 
objection that ‘we now criticize what we did in the past, and do what we 
criticized in the past.’ ”46 

Deng’s third line of attack was to initiate purges against Hua’s sup- 
porters. His undermining of Hua’s followers and potential supporters 
was easily accomplished by a gradual widening of the purges of the Gang 
of Four and their “henchmen.” Since all the leftist and center-leftist 
groups had at one time either worked with or supported the now pro- 
scribed Gang of Four or Lin Biao factions, attacking them through their 
past connections was merely a matter of dredging up past history. Those 
in the left-of-center grouping around Hua seemed to realize their vul- 
nerability to just such an attack and attempted to stop it by rigorously 
calling for a restriction on the scale and extent of the purges. They called 
for purges of only the Gang’s closest confederates and for rehabilitation 
and reeducation of others who had been misled by the Gang. They 
avoided either denouncing or resurrecting Lin Biao and his crimes, and 
instead rallied around the call to emulate both Lei Feng, a revolutionary 
soldier whom Lin Biao had honored and propagandized, and the Hard 
Boned 6th, a military unit with ties to Ye Jianying. Their slogans insisted 
that purges must “narrow the attack.” They stressed that “the principle 
is to reduce the target of attack. It is necessary to apply the principles: 
profit from errors of the past to avoid new ones in the future, and heal the 
sickness to save the man.”*7 

Major differences began to appear between the North and South in 
the diligence and expeditiousness with which their purges were carried 
out. Deng’s allies, mainly in the South, envisioned a slowly expanding 
purge, while the members of Hua’s Northern-based coalition continued 
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to call for a limiting of the “target of attack.” Progressively the North’s 
calls for “healing the sickness to save the patient” would be countered by 
the South’s urging that “leaders must promote struggle,” and its call for 
“beating the dog in the water.” One such Southern exhortation ex- 
plained: 


The issue is for the leaders at all levels to ... boldly arouse the masses 
and quickly whip up an upsurge in exposing and criticizing the ... 
“Gang of Four” and in struggling against them. The masses should be 
aroused to fight a battle of attack and annihilation . . . to display the revo- 
lutionary spirit of fighting on to the end and beating the dog in the water 
to vigorously pursue and fiercely beat the “Gang”. . . . It is either the east 
wind prevailing over the west wind or the other way around, and there is 
no room for compromise ... when one makes mistakes he should conduct 
self-criticism and correct the mistakes . . . if anyone adopts a passive atti- 
tude or puts up resistance, if he continues to make mistakes . . . the inev- 
itable result will be his being cast away by the mass movement.*® 


In addition, Deng followers expanded the condemnation of the Gang 
of Four to a similar indictment of Lin Biao. The North around Hua had 
scrupulously avoided attacking Lin. When one considered that 60% of the 
middle level army cadres were promoted from the ranks during Lin 
Biao’s reign and that 18 million new party members of the 38 million 
member Communist Party also joined during the time when leftist atti- 
tudes were fostered by Lin Biao and to some extent by the Gang, it was 
clear that these cadres would have to be removed, neutralized, or coopted 
for Deng’s return to bė effective. Otherwise they would sabotage Deng’s 
new policies either through passive neglect or active resistance. The wide- 
spread nature and depth of the situation has continued to be a major 
problem for Deng and probably accounts for the decision to include the 
Lin Biao supporters in the trial with the Gang of Four. By trying Lin 
Biao supporters, Deng was able to provide a focus for fueling the con- 
tinued and expanding purge of Lin Biao sympathizers in the army and 
party. This in turn would enable him further to attack and undermine 
Hua’s major bases of support among the leftist army and party cadres. 

Thus Hua’s supporters have been gradually tied to the left. Once: 
under attack and while they were too embattled to intervene or retaliate, 
their positions were further weakened and eroded by Deng’s followers, 
who assumed some of their major duties and powers, as in the case of Li 
Desheng. The leftist sympathizers were gradually surrounded by pro- 
Deng or rightist sympathizers who in turn slowly accrued greater powers 
from those who were paralyzed or distracted while under attack. Hua’s 
supporters in Liaoning, Heilongjiang, and Zinjiang were rapidly dealt 
with in this manner, and this technique was later expanded to other 
provinces as well. Seypidin and Li Desheng were only the most promi- 
nent early victims.°° 
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Deng seems to have next sought a way both to strengthen his own 
support and to simultaneously attack and weaken the leftists. He found it 
with the Democracy Movement, which allowed him to tap. the wide- 
spread popular discontent felt throughout the countryside toward the 
country’s heritage of leftist policies and personnel. Meanwhile, his own 
position as heir to the widely loved and respected Zhou Enlai, and the 
genuinely popular nature of his proposed reforms in the countryside 
made him the clear benefactor of the backlash against the years of leftist 
mismanagement. Thus, arguing that open expression would (1) give the 
government a better idea of problems needing redress, (2) provide a safety 
valve for expelling dangerous discontent, and (3) both pacify the popula- 
tion and convince them that they would have a voice in the government 
and hence a reason to defend it, Deng officially launched his Democracy 
Movement in November 1978, although its coming had been fore- 
shadowed much earlier.*! Whether Hua willingly backed the Democracy 
Movement or was forced to it, as some observers believe, the result was 
equally bad. The movement dangerously backfired on Hua just as Mao’s 
Hundred Flowers Campaign had blown up in Mao’s face. Rather than 
safely venting popular discontent, it emboldened and spurred it on to 
greater heights. 

It can be surmised that this genuine discontent became a tool for 
Deng to manipulate, turning into a strong weapon in his hand. The De- 
mocracy Movement was used in three ways to expose and attack Hua’s 
power structure. First it was used to fuel and justify the expansion of 
Deng’s attack on the leftist followers of Hua at all levels. Those with 
grievances stepped forward and leveled them against current power hold- 
ers. In this way Hua’s men could be selectively attacked,*” since witnesses 
from the past could be called forward to testify that intended targets had 
either had ties with proscribed leftists or had carried out now discredited 
leftist policies. Embarrassing new leaks*? and damaging attacks could be 
passed off as a part of the Democracy Movement as well. This in turn 
made it easier to widen the ongoing purge of Gang of Four leftists to 
include any who had cooperated with them in the past. 

While the Democracy Movement appeared to be used as a weapon 
against specific personnel, it also had another thrust. The overwhelming 
weight of evidence from the campaign showed that China needed to re- 
turn to some form of legal structure in order to counter the excesses of 
revolutionary zeal that had led to anarchy, violence, tyranny, and in- 
justice. The demand for a return to “legal practices” within the party and 
state was in addition an indirect attack on Hua and his followers who had 
assumed their jobs without legal sanctions, often as a result of the purge 
of the previous job tenant.>* As early as November 1976, it appears that 
Deng and his supporters made known their opposition to Hua’s joint 
tenure as Premier and Party Chairman. Since Deng was apparently 
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working to gain control of the governmental structure first before attack- 
ing Hua’s power in the party structure, he tried to get Hua to give up the 
Premiership.’ The Premiership was a particularly sensitive position not 
only because it controlled the state apparatus, but also because it allowed 
Hua to meet regularly with top military men, many of whom were his 
strongest backers. Since Hua’s joint assumption of power did not have 
governmental sanction as stipulated in the Constitution, Hua’s.extralegal 
assumption of power became the immediate target of Deng and his al- 
lies.5° Hence, by emphasizing the need for legality, Deng was highlight- 
ing Hua’s illegality. Even further, he was showing that Hua’s followers 
in the leftist camp had a history of abusing and ignoring the law. 

Lastly, the Democracy Movement’s revelations of injustice, waste, 
and economic ineptitude could only raise doubts about the judgment and 
quality of Mao’s choices of leaders and economic policies. This in turn 
cast further shadows on Mao’s wisdom in choosing Hua, saying in effect 
that while Hua had gained legitimacy from Mao, that legitimacy might 
not be worth having. 

The assumption that Deng viewed the Democracy Movement as a 
weapon and an expedient was perhaps most strongly supported when he 
ruthlessly squashed it once it had served its purpose of undermining the- 
Whateverists around Hua. Democracy wall was first moved to an obscure 
park and later abandoned entirely while the editors of newly emerging 
outspoken publications were arrested and tried. Thus, the Democracy 
Movement in China was a weapon and tool, not a belief and a spirit, and 
was eliminated and discarded once it had served its purpose. 


Summary 


Hua rose to power on the strength of his alliances with the What- 
everists and the Northern Military Leaders, while his own power base 
was far more limited. Though he had many apparent advantages, he was 
outmaneuvered and gradually forced back by Deng and his Southern al- 
lies. They kept Hua preoccupied at the center holding together his fragile 
coalition while they ruthlessly purged, attacked, and undermined his sup- 
porters and those of his allies in the provinces. Simultaneously, they built 
up their own power base in the state bureaucracy. Widespread public 
disaffection with past leftist policies and excesses made Hua’s position 
even more untenable. Focusing on the more dangerous but also more vul- 
nerable Whateverists, Deng was able to undermine Hua seriously when 
he succeeded in purging the Whateverist leaders. It seems likely Deng 
viewed Hua’s Northern Military supporters as the lesser opponent, based 
on the fact that many of their leaders, because of their age, would gradu- 
ally fade from the picture. Hence only the most prominent of these were 
removed at first. 

By the watershed Third Plenum of the GCP in December 1978, the 
Whateverists were effectively eliminated, and their most powerful leaders 
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stripped of their influential jobs. All were “let down” easily, remaining in 
nominal posts until they could be legally and gracefully removed from 
office by the fall 1979 Party Congress. 

Thus by the end of 1978, one of Hua’s two major pillars of support 
had been undercut and effectively removed by paralyzing and demoting 
the chief Whateverist leaders who had supported him. From there the 
Democracy Movement would be used to further the attacks on Hua’s 
leftist followers and sympathizers at lower levels of the party and military 
as well as to continue targeting Hua and remaining powerful Hua sup- 
porters. With the Whateverists removed, the major remaining strength of 
the greatly weakened Hua grew out of his Northern Military allies both 
at the center and in the provinces, particularly the aging Ye Jianying. 
Hua’s remaining constituents were the large numbers of leftist party 
members and middle level military cadres who had thus far escaped 
purging, and even today still present serious problems for Deng. 


Dorothy Grouse Fontana was Asian Studies Outreach Coordinator at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1981. 


NOTES 


1. This was reported as “a common phrase which is circulating in China” by 
David Bonavia, “Maoism Still Fetters the Masses,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
September 21, 1979, p. 22. 

2. Lin Biao was considered Mao’s heir until his assassination attempt on Mao 
failed in September 1971. Lin died the night of September 12, 1971, whether in a 
plane crash or by execution remains unclear. 

3. Lin Biao’s most important theoretical work was on People’s War. 

4. Lin Biao was from the Fourth Field Army and therefore placed men who 
shared his same field army background in powerful places. This was common practice 
among China’s military. The Field Army Concept is best discussed in William W. 
Whitson and Chen-Hsia Huang, The Chinese High Command: A History of Commu- 
nist Military Politics, 1923-1971 (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1973). 

5. These subdivisions included the group who would later become the Gang of 
Four, the group who would later become the Secret Police Left, and a group of ex- 
Maoist Mass Organization leaders who rose to prominence with the Gang of Four but 
had moved over and sided with the Secret Police Left by 1976. This last group was 
called the “Wind Faction” in attacks launched against them starting in early 1978. 

6. The Gang of Four included Mao’s widow Jiang Qing, theoretician Zhang 
Chungiao, Shanghai radical and Red Flag editor Yao Wenyuan, and Shanghai labor 
leader Wang Hongwen, Many people claim that Mao himself should have been the 
fifth member of the Gang, while Mao’s nephew Mao Yuanxin was also a close accom- 
plice. 

7. Jürgen Domes originated the term Secret Police Left; see, for example, 
Jürgen Domes, China After the Cultural Revolution: Politics Between Two Party Con- 
gresses Berkeley: University of California Press, 1977, p. 200. Its most prominent 
members had backgrounds in Public Security and Secret Police work. They included 
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Hua Guofeng, head of the Ministry of Public Safety for one year; Ji Dengkui, first 
political commissar. of Beijing Military Region; Wang Dongxing, head of Mao’s 8341 
Bodyguard unit and the Secret Police; and Chen Xilian, head of the Beijing Military 
Region. 

8. It is beyond the scope of this paper to examine the various factions in the 
military. Ross Terrill comments on Ye Jianying’s frequent representation of PLA de- 
mands in the administration in The Future of China After Mao (New York: Dell, 
1978), p. 153. 

9. David Bonavia, “Exit Jiang Left—With Hua Not Far Behind,” Far East- 
ern Economic Review, January 2, 1981, pp. 12-13. 

10. The Maoist Civil War base was in Yanan and much of the fighting during 
the war against Japan and the Civil War was done in the North. 

11. It would be a simplification to imply that there were only these two groups 
in the Northern Military. For the present discussion, however, the Northern Military 
Regional Commanders, Long March Veterans, and Lin Biao sympathizers were fairly 
united in their support for Hua, even though some of their policy positions differed. 

12. “The Army’s Role in China’s Power Struggle,” The Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press, 32:51, pp. 6-7. 

13. Ye Jianjing became a close ally of Hua’s. In fact, Terrill reports that the 
crucial meeting in which the Gang of Four was arrested was held at Ye’s house rather 
than the more usual government compound at South and Central Lake. Ross Terrill, 
The Future of China After Mao, pp. 108, 110. 

14. In September 1971, the Special Investigation Group of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Chinese Communist Party was formed to investigate the Lin Biao-Chen 
Boda Anti-Party Clique. The original members were Ye Jianying, Zhang Chunqiao, 
Li Desheng, Ji Dengkui, Wang Dongxing, and Chen Xilian; Hua Guofeng and Wang 
Hongwen as well as others were included later. For discussion, see Domes, China After 
the Cultural Revolution, p. 27, and Parris Chang, “The Rise of Wang Tung-hsing,” 
China Quarterly no. 73, March 1978, p. 133. . 

15. The military budget was cut 13.2% in 1980. Far Eastern Economic Review, 
February 6-12, 1981, p. 1. In 1981 the military allocation was cut by 6.4 billion RMB 
(i.e., from $14.8 billion to $12.8 billion). “Deng’s Hand on the Gun,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review, March 13, 1981, p. 12; and “Leadership Divisions,” China Busi- 
ness Review, March-April 1981, p. 45. 

16. The dispute between Deng and Ye has surfaced in many areas. Ye has come 
under increasing pressure from Deng to retire. Discussions of the Ye-Deng divergence 
appear in “Divergences Between Yeh and Teng,” Issues and Studies, 16:7, July 1980, 
p. 1 and David Bonavia, “The Army Stays the Gun,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
January 16, 1981, pp. 10-11. FEER suggests that Deng’s military opponents are even 
slipping explosives to leftists, using them for terrorist bombings in Liaoning and 
Shanghai, old Gang of Four strongholds. The indecision over how far to denounce 
Mao and implicate him with the Gang, and the repeated on-off attitude toward the 
Mao Mausoleum also showed these policy differences. Ye’s absence from the 1981. 
New Year festivities in conjunction with Hua’s boycott of the event was also important, 
while it is rumored that Ye’s continued stay in Canton in 1981 led to repeated delays in 
holding the Standing Committee meeting. 

17. The army’s resistance to Deng is discussed in “The Army’s Role in China’s 
Power Struggle,” The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 32:51, pp. 6-7. 

18. Chen Yun’s close associate Yao Yilin was given the State Planning Commis- 
sion, while it was apparently agreed that Deng’s colleague Hu Yaobang would get the 
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Party Chairmanship once Hua was forced out. Other Deng colleagues have also moved 
up. Incidentally, the third powerful rightist group leader, Zhao Ziyang (of the South 
Central Group), was given the Premiership in this balancing act. 

19. He kept his posts as Vice Chairman of the Chinese Communist Party’s Cen- 
tral Committee and member of the Central Committee’s Military Council. 

20. Deng supporter Jiao Ruoyu was given the Mayorship of Beijing after the 
removal of Li Xiannian supporter Lin Hujia in early 1981. 

21. Wei and Xu, by exploiting their Third Field Army ties, consolidated a 
“kingdom” in the south of China. By March 1977 Wei and Xu had already gained 
control through former subordinates of ten provinces and four of the eleven military 
regions. 

22. For an excellent and detailed discussion of the expansion of Deng’s influ- 
ence in Yunnan province at the expense of Wei Guoging, see Dorothy J. Solinger, 
University of Pittsburgh, “Politics and Leadership in Yunnan Province: Leftism, Fac- 
tionalism and the Border,” paper prepared for presentation at the 1981 Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association of Asian Studies, Toronto, March 15, 1981. 

23. The author wishes to thank Parris Chang for his enlightening discussion on 
this matter. More recently, his article “Chinese Politics: Deng’s Turbulent Quest,” 
Problems of Communism, January-February 1981, vol. 30, discusses this as well. 

24. These three groups were associated with Deng Xiaoping, Chen Yun, and 
Zhao Ziyang (The South Central China Group). Chen Yun seems to be acting in the 
tradition of Xue Muqiao, urging the use of market principles and economic experi- 
mentation. Zhao Ziyang has been associated with greater freedom, economic reform, 
and new approaches for the agricultural sector, while also agreeing with much of Chen 
Yun’s economic experimentation and expansion of light industry. He put into effect 
major departures from the accepted Hua agricultural model. Zhao’s huge success in 
Sichuan, a crucial Chinese agricultural province, was of great importance to his subse- 
quent rise. 

25. This eventually became a disability for Hua, once it became known that 
Mao’s illness and senility had made it almost impossible for him to make informed 
decisions during 1976. 

26. Hua’s supporters held a predominant position on the 1976 Politburo after 
deaths and purges had taken their toll. The author’s estimate of the line-up of the 
Politburo and Alternate members follows: Hua Guofeng; Ye Jianying (Northern Mili- 
tary, pro-Hua); Li Desheng (Northern Military, pro-Hua); Chen Xilian (Whatever- 
ist, pro-Hua); Chen Yonggui (Whateverist, pro-Hua); Ji Dengkui (Whateverist, pro- 
Hua); Xu Shiyou (Southern Military, pro-Deng); Li Xiannian (Oil Kingdom, either 
neutral or pro-Hua); Liu Bocheng (Second Field Army Ties, pro-Deng but believed 
senile and ill); Wang Dongxing (Whateverist, pro-Hua); Wei Guoqing (Southern Mil- 
itary, pro-Deng); Wu De (Whateverist, pro-Hua); Su Zhenhua (Second Field Army 
Ties, pro-Deng); Wu Guixian (Whateverist, pro-Hua). Deng was able to get many 
more of his colleagues on the new Politburo that emerged the following year. 

27. These allies with ties to the left included some of the Northern Military 
leaders in both the center and provinces; the leftist provincial leaders, many with mili- 
tary ties; the Whateverists who had been the Secret Police Left Wing of Jiang Qing’s 
Cultural Revolution Left Group; unpurged Lin Biao sympathizers; and the large 
number of leftist cadre who had moved into office under the auspices of leftist groups 
since the end of the Cultural Revolution. Í 

28. David Bonavia, “Musical Chairs in the. Provinces,” Far Eastern Economic 
Review, February 8, 1980. p. 22. 
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29. While Hua represented an agricultural policy of Learn from Dazhai, Zhao 
had for years been on Land Reform Committees and had headed the Rural Work De- 
partment under the Southern China Sub-bureau. He had contributed several articles 
on agriculture to the People’s Daily. He had every reason to be jealous of Hua’s stature 
as an agricultural expert. Zhao used his tenure in Sichuan to launch major agri- 
cultural departures from Hua’s and therefore the center’s agricultural policies. On 
Zhao’s background, see “Chao Tzu-yang First Secretary of the Chinese Communist 
Party Szechwan Provincial Committee,” Issues and Studies, November 1978, pp. 83- 
88. 

30. Zhao not only resented Hua’s stature as “agricultural expert,’’ but he also 
had a great hatred for the leftist policies represented by the Secret Police Left and 
Hua. Zhao was a rehabilitated cadre who had been ruthlessly, denounced in the Cul- 
tural Revolution as the “black agent in Guangdong of China’s Khrushchev” (Tao 
Chu). Zhao made his hatred known. Even at the perfunctory provincial rally in sup- 
port of Hua’s appointments, Zhao attended but gave no reported speech or endorse- 
ment of Hua. (Chengdu Sichuan Provincial Service in Mandarin, 2140 GMT, October 
22,1976, FBIS, October 26, 1976, pp. Ji-2). The only enthusiastic praise came in a 
salutation message sent to Hua and the Party Central Committee from Chengdu PLA 
units of the province of Sichuan the same day. The text was only released seven days 
later, however, and then in Beijing, not Chengdu. (Beijing NCNA Domestic Service in 
Chinese, 1203 GMT, October 30, 1976). Even the Sichuan Daily’s public congratula- 
tions to Hua for his appointment did not appear until November 15, three weeks later 
than the other provinces. (Chengdu Sichuan Provincial Service in Mandarin, 2140 
GMT, November 14, 1976, Sichuan Daily, November 14, editorial, FBIS, November 
16, 1976, pp. J1-2). The slogans in Sichuan got no further than praising the wise 
decisions of the “Central Committee headed by Chairman Hua,” (Chengdu Sichuan 
Provincial Service, 2140 GMT, November 14, 1976), not Hua’s decisions themselves, 
as appeared in other provinces at the same time. (See Urumchi Xinjiang Regional 
Service in Mandarin, 1030 GMT, October 23, 1976, “Saifudin Voices Support,” FBIS, 
October 26, 1976, p. M3). From October 22, 1976 on, Zhao would attend no other 
meetings either in honor of Hua or in honor of decisions and campaigns ordered by 
Hua until the March 28, 1977 Dazhai Conference in Sichuan, which occurred imme- 
diately after the foreign press on March 23 had commented on Zhao’s previous obvious 
omissions. (Taipei CNA in English, 1442 GMT, March 23, 1977, “CNA: Split Devel- 
oping Among New PRC Power Holders,” FBIS, March 25, 1977, pp. E1-2). 

31. This was’seen by early 1977 both in Wei’s speeches and in public campaigns 
in the Guangdong Provincial Service. They began to ignore or underplay obligatory 
campaigns coming out of Beijing while launching their own initiatives to clear Deng’s 
name. The first major outbreak of bitterness between Wei and Xu Shiyou in the South 
and Hua’s followers in the North came in a rumored clash between Ku and Chen 
Xilian at a February 1977 Politburo meeting in which Xu was reported to have said, 
“Let’s see who is stronger if a war erupts between North and South.” (Taipei CNA in 
English, 0252 GMT, May 20, 1977, FBIS, May 20, 1977, “Military Leaders Clash 
Over Deng Rehabilitation,” p. E1). Though a compromise on the Deng issue was 
apparently hammered out by the March Working Session of the CCPCQ, disaffection 
remained strong. Posters appearing in Beijing charged that “Wei sought to provoke 
sectarian struggle within the ‘party’ and make the North.and South factions go their 
separate ways.” (Taipei CNA in English, 1404 GMT, May 22, 1977, FBIS, May 23, 
1977, p. E1-2). These were matched by posters in Canton attacking the “new Gang of 
Four”-——meaning Hua, Ye, Li, and Wang—for being unwilling to relinquish power. 
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(Hong Kong AFP in English, 0452 GMT, May 28, 1977, FBIS, May 31, 1977, p. 
Ei). 

32. The six demands are listed in Taipei, Central Daily News in Chinese, 
March 30, 1977, p. 3, FBIS, “Posters Oppose Three Politburo Members,” April 8, 
1977, pp. E2-3. 

33. One must be somewhat leery of the source of the report since it came out of 
Taipei and originated in Pro-Deng Southern China. Nonetheless, many of Hua’s ac- 
tions seemed to indicate that some form of agreement of this type had been reached. 

34. Lin Biao was closely associated with a foreign policy position that Harold 
Hinton has called “the dual adversary strategy.” (Harold C. Hinton, China’s Tur- 
bulent Quest, Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1972, p. 285). This policy is one 
of maintaining a “struggle” against the two “superpowers,” while trying to gain sup- 
port from the “small and medium states” against the superpowers. See also Dorothy 
Grouse Fontana, “Recent Sino-Albanian Relations,” Survey, (97) Autumn 1975. 

35. These talks resumed again on November 27, 1976 after an eighteen-month 
hiatus. (Hong Kong AFP in English, 1210 GMT, November 26, 1976, FBIS, 
“USSR’s Illichev to Arrive 27 November,” November 26, 1976, p. A19). 

36. Hua was not only editing the Fifth Volume of Mao’s works: he spoke at the 
ceremony for laying the cornerstone of Mao’s Memorial. Hua also appeared at state 
occasions in military uniform, which was viewed as paying honor to the military. 

37. Observers at the time had doubts about Li Xiannian’s position on Deng’s 
rehabilitation. David Bonavia (‘‘Peking’s Year of Change,” FEER, April 29, 1977, pp. 
16-17) felt Li opposed Deng’s return and wanted the Premiership for himself. Mean- 
while, Peter Weintraub (“Teng Running Out of Time,” FEER, March 25, 1977, pp. 
18-20) argues that Li favored Deng’s return. After reviewing wall poster campaigns at 
the time, this author believes that despite Deng’s wooing, Li either opposed the re- 
habilitation without preconditions, or at best was neutral. Further, the reestablishment 
of the six regional system in China following the Daqing Conference could very easily 
be viewed as a concession to Li’s faction by Hua in return for its support on the Deng 
issue. 

38. This conference, held in December 1976, was supposedly to establish and 
propagandize government policies and attitudes on agriculture. The conference would 
reinforce Hua as the legitimate heir of Mao by carrying on the Maoist precepts of 
Dazhai. The South either ignored the Second Dazhai Conference, damned it by faint 
praise, or followed through on obligatory campaigns late and at lower levels. 

39. Deng was associated with this position in 1975 when he released and feted 
Soviet helicopter crews who had been captured after straying and possibly spying over 
Chinese territory. As a result, the series of 1975-76 attacks launched by the Gang on 
the novel Water Margin were aimed at Deng for his “‘capitulationist” stand toward the 
USSR stemming from this incident. Throughout the fall of 1976, Hua and his allies in 
their speeches continued to advocate a dual adversary position toward both super- 
powers, while at the same time articles out of the Foreign Ministry, which was sym- 
pathetic to Deng, discussed how the main interests of the USSR lay in Europe and 
how it feared involvement on two fronts. For example, see Ilse Leitenberger, Vienna 
Die Presse, pp. 1-2, FBIS, “Foreign Ministry Source Views PRC Policy,” November 
17, 1976. 

40. Throughout the talks, the Chinese official press never ceased their virulent 
attacks against the Soviet Union, while Li Xiannian’s verbal attacks at banquets on 
December 8 and 21 led Soviet bloc ambassadors to walk out of his addresses. Whatever 
ground the South and its colleagues in the Foreign Ministry had gained by forcing an 
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agreement on border talks with the USSR was rapidly undermined. Li Xiannian’s 
continued public criticism of Soviet imperialism, the further breakdown of Sino-Viet- 
namese relations, and press releases out of Heilongjiang and other northern provinces 
on the past casualties. and atrocities in Chinese-Soviet border clashes all destroyed 
hopes for successful Sino-Soviet talks, and these talks were suspended in February 
1977. 

41. Jiao Guanhua was Deng’s first target, ostensibly because of his speech of 
October 5, 1976 in the UN (see Beijing NCNA in English, 1543 GMT, October 5, 
1976, FBIS, October 6, 1976, p. A1) where he attempted to include in his speech terms 
that Jiang Qing had inserted and Hua had to have removed. Jiao’s wife Chang Han- 
chih was very close to Jiang Qing as well. For a report on Jiao’s interrogation by the 
Foreign Ministry Party Committee, see Shen Chih column “Views from Mainland,” 
Hong Kong Ming Bao in Chinese, January 21, 1977, p. 11, FBIS, January 26, 1977, 
p- E1. Jiao may also have been purged for his “sins of association” with a close associ- 
ate, I Chao-chu, who had been first to attack Zhou Enlai in the Cultural Revolution 
(Hong Kong Chen Pao or Hong Kong AFP in English, 1445 GMT, December 8, 
1976). Jiao was probably also viewed as too quick to join in the denunciation of Deng 
after Tiananmen. 

42. The Tiananmen incident occurred at the time of the Spring Festival in 
1976. At this time Deng was purged for a second time from party office, at the instiga- 
tion of the Gang of Four and almost certainly with the cooperation of the Secret Police 
Left as well. Hua, probably as a compromise candidate, was officially elevated to Pre- 
mier and “First Vice-Chairman of the Chinese Communist Party” with Mao’s ap- 
proval. 

43. David Bonavia, “Tuning Up for the NPC,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
June 1, 1979, p. 27. The report originated from Canton. 

44. In his speech at the Second Dazhai Conference, Hua called for election of 
Revolutionary Committees in the coming year at People’s Congresses held throughout 
the country. These congresses, in fact, did not meet until very late in 1977, after Deng 
had been rehabilitated and was in a position to place his colleagues in many positions 
of power. This delay in holding the congresses occurred despite Hua’s indications of 
urgency. 

45. Stalin, Khrushchev, and Brezhnev, for example, all rose to power through 
the use of their Party offices—particularly the Party Secretary General’s office. Deng 
alse held the office of Party Secretary General before being purged, but he did not hold 
it during his most recent rise to power, although his protégé Hu Yaobang did. 

46. Quotation from the Jiangxi Daily cited by David Bonavia “Tuning Up for 
the NPC.” 

47. Chu Liang-chen, Revolutionary Committee Chairman of Shanghai’s Ma- 
chine Tools Factory #3, as reported by Georges Biannic, Hong Kong AFP in English, 
1132 GMT, November 11, 1976, FBIS, November 12, 1976, p. E3. 

48. Jiangxi Daily, Editorial, Nanjing Jiangxi Provincial Service in Mandarin, 
1108 GMT, November 14, 1976, FBIS, November 17, 1976, pp. G9-12. 

49. The case of Li Desheng in the Shenyang Military Region was an interesting 
example. Here the newly appointed political commissar assumed much of Li’s power 
and began placing his men in positions of power, while Li was forced into an “ad- 
visor” role and then pressured to retire. 

50. Lists of purged provincial party first secretaries appear in “Hua Kuo-feng’s 
Political Fate,” Jssues and Studies, XVII:2, February 1981, p. 4. and Parris Chang, 
“Chinese Politics.” 
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51. Hua’s speech at the Second Dazhai Conference could be construed as calling 
for expansion of democratic rights. The posters that appeared in Beijing on the first 
anniversary of Zhou Enlai’s death in conjunction with demands for Deng’s return and 
attacks on Wu De and Chen Xilian were making similar demands for “extension of 
‘democratic rights’ and certain ‘freedoms’ for the population.” (Hong Kong AFP in 
English, 0330 GMT, January 14, 1977, FBIS, January 14, 1977, p. E1, “Posters Call 
for more “Democratic Rights’ ”). In fact, the week-long protests on the anniversary of 
Zhou’s death calling for Deng’s return could be called the first exercise in the fledgling 
democracy campaign—long before it had officially begun. 

52. An example of this kind of attack would be the use of the “big character 
posters” to demand justice in the judicial murder of a party activist named Zhang 
Zhixin in 1975. If one looked into the case, Chen Xilian, Commander of the Beijing 
Military Region and close Hua ally, was indirectly involved and hence in part respon- 
sible. 

53. This technique was very popular even before the Democracy Movement 
made it more prevalent. The leak discussed earlier that outlined the secret agreement 
between Hua, Chen Xilian, and Wang Dongxing was one example. Leaks claiming 
Deng’s imminent reinstatement appeared regularly, before he returned, as a means of 
pressuring Hua. 

54. The expansion of Wang Dongxing’s power is a good example. While origi- 
nally Mao’s bodyguard, Wang used his position as director of the General Office of the 
CCP to assume many important functions of the Party Secretariat after it was closed in 
the summer of 1966. He also used his military security personnel to take over much of 
the public security organs throughout China after they were attacked during the Cul- 
tural Revolution. For a discussion of Wang’s rise, see Parris H. Chang, “The Rise of 
Wang Tung-hsing: Head of China’s Security Apparatus,” China Quarterly No. 73, 
March 1978, pp. 122-137. 

55. The opposition first became apparent to the outside world through repeated 
“leaks” out of Hong Kong that claimed Li Xiannian was to be appointed Premier 
(Hong Kong AFP in English, 0536 GMT, October 21, 1976, FBIS, October 21, 1976 
p. E1 and FBIS, November 1, 1976, p. E7). A new spate of this type of rumor reap- 
peared in 1977, particularly in conjunction with demonstrations in January on the 
first anniversary of Zhou Enlai’s death. At this time, posters in Beijing demanded 
Deng be given the Premiership while rumors out of Hong Kong claimed Deng would 
get the Premiership (Hong Kong AFP in English, 0255 GMT, January 13, 1977, 
FBIS, January 13, 1977.) Once the administration denied this rumor, Hong Kong 
reiterated that Li had been offered the job (Hong Kong AFP in English, 0540 GMT, 
January 13, 1977, FBIS, January 13, 1977, p. E1). Still later reports even claimed 
that Ji Dengkui would shortly assume the position. 

56. During 1977 a document was leaked out of Canton while simultaneously 
appearing on wall posters there as well. It was purportedly and very probably written 
by Wei Guoging and Xu Shiyou as a letter to Beijing. They wrote “Comrade Hua 
Guofeng assumed the posts of Party Chairman and Chairman of the Military Council 
without a convening of the National People’s Congress, without even a convening of a 
plenary meeting of the Party Central Committee. That was only an expedient.” They 
were making a devastating attack on Hua’s failure to observe party legality. 





THE 1980 COUNTY-LEVEL ELECTIONS IN 
CHINA: EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRATIC 
MODERNIZATION 


Brantly Womack* 


DEMOCRATIC POLITICAL REFORMS have an important 
but ambiguous status in China’s post-Mao modernization drive. On the 
one hand, the regime is confident of overwhelming popular support for its 
removal of ultraleft dogmatism and promotion of material welfare. On 
the other hand, instruments of popular political expression and control 
confront any established regime with specific challenges to its authority. 
The post-Mao regime has already shown its impatience with the anti- 
establishment tendencies expressed on Xidan Wall (“Democracy Wall”) 
and with wall posters in general. Democratic institutions are supposed to 
guarantee the influence of mass opinion; they are not supposed to provide 
an enclave for “anarchism.” But as democracy becomes institutionalized, 
tensions necessarily increase between democracy and centralism. 

Among the many aspects of political reform in China, electoral re- 
form is particularly deserving of attention. The election law adopted by 
the Second Session of the Fifth National People’s Congress (NPC) in 
July 1979 contained a number of radical departures from the 1953 law, 
including a system of more candidates than positions, direct election of 
delegates to the county people’s congresses, and a more open nominating 
process. If such reforms should be put into practice in China, it might be 
expected that in the long run public opinion would become a more formal 
part of the political process through the formation of electoral constituen- 


*This is a revised draft of a paper presented at the annual meeting of the Association 
for Asian Studies in Toronto, March 1981. I am grateful to Keith Beaudet for research 
assistance, and to Gordon Bennett, Paul Peretz, Michel Oksenberg, and Victor 
Falkenheim for comments. I am indebted to Barrett McCormick for discussions of his 
interviews with local election officials in Nanjing. 
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cies, and that elected officials would begin to share the mantle of political 
leadership that the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) inherited from the 
revolution. However, democracy is not the only available path, and the 
current leadership might well be tempted to preserve the privileges and 
convenience of unquestioned political hegemony. 

The new election law is a fairly late arrival in a wave of democratic 
reforms that has emerged since 1976. Newspapers and government offices 
have become more open and responsive to individual complaints,’ the 
principles of “let a hundred flowers blossom” and “do not put on hats 
(ideological labels)” are supposed to govern debate, and worker and peas- 
ant participation in managing their units of production is encouraged. In 
the more explicitly political realm, the Third Session of the Fifth NPC in 
September 1980 was unprecedented in the frankness of governmental re- 
ports and the openness of delegates’ comments. Several proposals were 
made to regularize and strengthen the NPC’s oversight of government 
operations. Inner-Party democracy also was encouraged with the pro- 
mulgation of the “Guiding Principles for Inner-Party Life” in March 
1980 and the circulation of a draft CCP constitution in November. The 
draft constitution stipulates that elections of Party officials and delegates 
to higher levels should follow the procedures of secret ballot and more 
candidates than positions.” 

However popular these democratizing measures are, it was the sup- 
port of central leadership rather than popular pressure that led to their 
adoption. Undoubtedly the Center’s enthusiasm for democracy is in part 
an expression of anti-authoritarian sentiment steeled by the experience of 
the Cultural Revolution. As victims of leftist excesses, the post-Mao lead- 
ership would be determined to control the abuse of power. The reforms 
are also politically useful in the Center’s struggle to require lower and 
middle-ranking cadres to implement its anti-leftist modernization pol- 
icies. Cadres at the local, county, and provincial level tend to be less moti- 
vated and more cautious than national leadership. Moreover, since a 
large number of lower-level cadres were leftists recruited in the Cultural 
Revolution, there is still considerable antagonism to the new directions of 
post-Mao policy. By mobilizing popular sentiment (which is assumed to 
support modernization) and institutionalizing mass political power, the 
Center’s modernizing pressure from above would be complemented by 
popular pressure from below. There is a presumption that expanding the 
local political arena will be useful for the Center’s modernization policies. 
If democratic institutionalization does not yield the desired political re- 
sult, then it would lose its utility as a political strategy against lower level 
intransigence. As mass leftist currents discovered in the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, the advantage of center support carries with it vulnerability to 
changes of wind. 

The democratic trends in post-Mao China express an aversion to the 
authoritarianism epitomized by the Gang of Four. But they do not repre- 
sent a return to pre-Cultural Revolution politics. The legal and pro- 
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cedural guarantees to the masses are more explicit and sweeping than 
previous policies; the importance of class struggle in justifying the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat has lessened. It has often happened that China 
has announced major new policies and then has spent the next few years 
coping with the consequences. Current democratic reforms are worthy of 
close attention regardless of whether they are a temporary trend reversed 
by a later authoritarian one or the beginning of a new age of stable, in- 
stitutionalized politics. 


The New Electoral Law 


The “Electoral Law of the People’s Republic of China for the NPC 
and Local People’s Congresses at All Levels” was one of seven major laws 
passed on July 1, 1979 by the Second Session of the Fifth NPC to take 
effect on January 1, 1980.° There was little advance discussion of election 
law reform and it did not attract much public notice until preparations 
for experimental county elections began several months later. 

Despite the lack of fanfare, the new electoral law embodied several 
momentous changes from the previous law, which had been adopted in 
1953 and used in four elections. The most important change was away 
from the Soviet system of one candidate per place (deng e xuanju zhi) to 
a system of more candidates than places (cha e xuanju zhi). Voters in 
direct elections should be presented with one and a half to two times as 
many final candidates as places, and representatives choosing delegates to 
the next highest people’s congress should have 20%-50% more candi- 
dates. Moreover, a companion law on the organization of people’s con- 
gresses specifies that there should be more candidates than places for such 
positions as standing committee membership, provincial governor and 
vice-governor, mayor and vice-mayor, county magistrate, etc.* Suddenly 
Chinese citizens and representatives were to be confronted with what is 
considered a major aspect of democracy in the West, namely, a choice 
among candidates. 

A second major innovation was the introduction of direct elections at 
the county level.> The expansion of the sphere of direct election from the 
commune to the county is important in itself and also as a regime com- 
mitment to the principle of direct election. The county (average popula- 
tion: 360,000) is a much larger and more diverse unit than the commune 
(average population: 15,000) with correspondingly more complex politi- 
cal and administrative responsibilities. The county congress is directly be- 
low the provincial congress, which in turn elects delegates to the NPC, 
and it elects its own standing committee with responsibilities similar to 
the provincial standing committee. The newly established county stand- 
ing committee is elected by the county congress, as well as major county 
administrative officers, including county magistrate, judge, and procura- 
tor. Moreover, Cheng Zihua, Minister for Civil Affairs and Director of 
the Office of Direct Elections at the County Level, has claimed that the 
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principle of direct elections will be extended gradually to provincial and 
national levels.® 

A third major reform is the attempt to guarantee a fairly open pro- 
cess of nomination. Any organization or any individual with three sec- 
onds can submit candidates for the initial list. If the initial list is too long 
(in one district there were 24 nominees for each position) then it is to be 
pared to proper length by a series of democratic consultations between the 
election committee and the masses or by a primary election (yu xuanju). 
Campaigning for candidates is allowed, and the final list of candidates 
must be posted five days before the election. 

Further significant innovations include the requirement of secret bal- 
lots, more flexible criteria for election districts, and definite procedures 
for recalling delegates. Secret ballots were optional under the 1953 law 
because of widespread illiteracy, but were used in a majority of places by 
1957. The new law allows electoral districts to be determined by work- 
place as well as by residence in order to render more convenient active 
participation in the nomination and election process. The nominations 
and elections take place in the election districts, and these are designated 
and assigned a quota of representatives by the county election committee. 

Although every citizen is restricted to one vote, the equal weighting 
of votes is affected by two modifications. First, there are extensive provi- 
sions to promote the representation of minority groups. Second, urban 
representation is heavily favored over rural representation. At the county 
level, an urban delegate need represent only a quarter as many people as 
a rural delegate, and at the NPC level the bias of representation is eight 
to one. This preference for urban representation is justified by the leading 
role of the urban proletariat in the dictatorship of the proletariat and by 
the key importance of cities in modernization. Laying this peculiarity 
aside, the overall impression given by the new electoral law is one of 
extensive and serious institutionalization of democracy. : 

In the major speech at the 1979 NPC session that adopted the elec- 
tion law, Hua Guofeng provided a general justification for socialist de- 
mocracy that set the pattern for later articles on the subject.’ The 
justification has three distinct parts that are assumed to be harmonious 
and interrelated. First, rule by the people is an essential characteristic of 
socialism and so socialist democracy should be the highest form of democ- 
racy. Second, the achievement of the four modernizations in agriculture, 
industry, defense, and science requires the enthusiasm and full mobiliza- 
tion of the people, and “the more socialist democracy develops, the better 
can modernization be achieved.” Third, democratic and legal institutions 
need to be strengthened in order to prevent the recurrence of a minority 
seizure of power such as that of the Gang of Four. The first argument 
makes democracy a question of socialist principle, the second stresses its 
utility for current national tasks, and the third connects democratic in- 
stitutions with the criticism of the Gang of Four. Hua himself did not 
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detail the contribution of the new electoral law to socialist democracy, but 
other writers did so within the framework of his general argument.’ 

The problem with electoral reform as a basic contribution to popular 
rule under socialism is that the specific measures of direct election— 
choice of candidates and secret ballots—are those of bourgeois democracy. 
Explaining why policies long in use in capitalist countries should be nec- 
‘essary to socialism poses a delicate ideological problem. Two kinds of an- 
swers are given. One follows the pattern used to justify the introduction 
of capitalist management techniques, namely, that bourgeois states have 
collected useful experience that can be taken over and transformed for 
socialist purposes. As in enterprise management, China has not lived up 
to its socialist potential: “Our socialist democracy should and can be su- 
perior to bourgeois democracy. But, ‘should be’ does not mean ‘actually 
is,’ and ‘can’ does not denote ‘in reality.’”° The other approach is to 
emphasize Chinese precedents for election reform reaching back to base 
area elections in 1933 and to point out the superiority of the new Chinese 
election law to bourgeois precedents. The Chinese law would avoid the 
problems of campaign financing, inadequate worker and minority repre- 
sentation, and low voter turnout, which show the class limitations of 
bourgeois democracy. Regardless of the relation to bourgeois democracy, 
however, the primary claim for the electoral reforms is that they contrib- 
ute to the socialist principle of rule by the people. 

The claim that greater democracy will be useful for China’s modern- 
ization program is based on the expectation that the masses would be 
more enthusiastic and productive with greater democracy and also that 
elected officials would be more competent. One author combines these 
points elegantly: 


A county level leadership cadre produced in this manner [through direct 
elections] will be more able to gain the support and trust of the people, 
will be better at arousing the enthusiasm of the masses, can guarantee the 
smooth execution throughout the whole county of the line, directives, and 
policies of the Party and state, and can successfully complete every county 
task of socialist construction—all because the leadership arises from the 
people.!¢ 


It is traditional for the CCP to combine election movements and produc- 
tion movements. The first general election in the Chinese Soviet Republic 
(the “Jiangxi Soviet”) in 1933 was combined with an “urgent mobiliza- 
tion for war.”!! James Townsend points out that the first PRC election in 
1953 was combined with other movements.!? However, the promise of 
greater productivity from the current electoral reforms is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Now it is not the mobilization achieved by the election campaign 
that is expected to yield results, but the institutionalization of popular 
control and expression. Socialist democracy as embodied in the electoral 
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law is the political equivalent of guarantees of material interest and of 
enterprise and production team autonomy in the economic sphere. 

Such institutionalization is also viewed as a necessary bulwark 
against strong habits of feudal authoritarianism in Chinese politics. At 
the national level, the rule of law, division of responsibilities, and circula- 
tion of leadership are considered measures against the reemergence of an 
authoritarian clique or of an emperor figure. At the local level, the elec- 
toral process of the new law should be sufficient to break and remove 
unpopular powerholders. It is a reasonable expectation that multiple can- 
didate elections for the people’s congress and within the people’s congress 
for responsible positions should render manipulation either more difficult 
or more obvious. However, the key role of the election committee in the 
nomination process and the inherent advantages of established power in 
an election provide possible avenues of undue official influence. Any per- 
son with influence over the local CCP organization would derive tremen- 
dous benefit from its cohesive activities, prestige, and power. 
Nevertheless, implementation of the electoral law would be unwelcome to 
officials accustomed to bureaucratic authority patterns. 

The electoral law’s three objectives of improving socialist democracy, 
aiding modernization, and providing popular control of officials are com- 
patible, but they are also sufficiently distinct to become involved in real 
and apparent conflicts. A number of “what if” situations could be imag- 
ined that would pit each of these purposes against the other two, and, 
with nearly 3000 county level units, there must be some cases of each 
variety of conflict. Democracy is not an absolute even for its proponents. 
It is only one-half of the principle of democratic centralism, and it is 
subordinate to the general task of the present period, the four moderniza- 
tions. The absence of major conflicts with centralized efficiency may well 
be a prerequisite for continued democratic development, and it will be the 
center that will decide what constitutes a major conflict. 


The 1980 County-level Elections 


Direct county-level elections have been carried out nationwide in 
three stages. Experimental elections were held in 66 places from Novem- 
ber 1979 to January 1980. In the first half of 1980 the experimental units 
were expanded to 550, and in August 1980 plans were laid by each 
province for completing county elections in phases by early 1981. 

The purpose of the initial election was to test the practical applica- 
tion of the new law, to give each province experience with direct county 
elections, and to train election cadres. The Ministry of Civil Affairs di- 
rectly observed five counties, and regional meetings to exchange election 
experience were held in January, culminating in a national meeting. In 
an address to the national meeting, Politburo member Peng Zhen stressed 
the importance of direct elections and choice among candidates. Provin- 
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cial commentary on the experimental elections was quite restrained, al- 
though Shandong claimed to have trained 10,000 election workers.!3 

The experience of the initial experimental phase was summed up by 
Cheng Zihua in a report to the 13th Session of the 5th NPC Standing 
Committee on February 7, 1980. Cheng stated that the elections had been 
successful in general, though lack of experience was evident. As a guide- 
line for the second phase of expanded experiments, Cheng outlined seven 
steps of election work that ran from cadres studying the new law be- 
forehand to receptivity to mass suggestions at the eventual county people’s 
congresses. 

The purpose of the second phase of more elections in specified coun- 
ties was to extend the base of experience with the new election law and to 
train more cadres. Experience and leadership were problems because, as 
onë article pointed out, the previous election had occurred more than ten 
years earlier and the new law was quite different. Further guidelines 
were issued to guarantee democratic participation, evidently including 
such measures as devoting equal time to the backgrounds of candidates 
and listing candidates by stroke order. From February to April the 
provinces formed election committees and selected election sites, usually 
one or two counties in each prefecture. 

Despite the election activity, the political mood in Beijing was rather 
harshly anti-dissident in the first few months of 1980. Deng Xiaoping 
gave an address on tasks for the 1980s in January that not only criticized 
dissident activity but condemned even passive tolerance of dissidents by 
Party members.'* The illiberal attitude toward dissidents was specifically 
applied to socialist democracy by a front page People’s Daily article, 
“Keep to the Correct Orientation of Socialist Democracy,”'® that empha- 
sized class struggle and the difference between socialist democracy and 
bourgeois democracy. Evidently a major criterion for correct democracy is 
its convenience for modernization: 


Prattling about democracy while neglecting the general objective of mod- 
ernization will result in betraying the socialist principles of democracy 
and violating the basic interests of the proletariat and people.'® 


It is understandable, according to the author, that some people would fall 
victim to bourgeois temptations in their aversion to Gang of Four feudal- 
ism. In conclusion he gives three guidelines for developing socialist de- 
mocracy that are obviously more convenient for the leadership than they 
are for the masses: first, serve the total interest of socialism; second, pre- 
serve the unity of democracy and centralism; third, subordinate the form 
of democracy to its content. The last guideline in particular is antithetical 
to the institutionalization of democracy embodied in the electoral law. 
Despite the somber ideological environment, the second phase of ex- 
perimental elections ran smoothly. By the end of June, 550 county-level 
units, 20% of the national total, had completed elections, and stories of 
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specific cases of success and difficulties became more common. Many suc- 
cess stories were reported that stressed the enthusiasm of the masses and 
the high percentage of voter turnout, usually over 95%. Voter registration 
was another major area of success; numerous cases of improper disen- 
franchisement were reversed. In Shanghai only one quarter of one per- 
cent of the electorate remained deprived of voting rights.'’ 

In August 1980 13 provinces began the third phase of full-scale elec- 
tions and, more importantly, the central leadership decided to encourage 
free expression in the elections and discourage official interference. 
Again, Cheng Zihua was the spokesman for the specific task of elections 
and Deng Xiaoping set the general ideological and political tone. 

Cheng’s talk is primarily a very strong statement in favor of having 
more candidates than offices, and the reason for his emphasis is the great 
resistance of local cadres to this stipulation in many of the 550 experi- 
mental counties.'® Candidates were nominated from the top down and 
candidate lists were padded with pro forma entries. Evidently these ten- 
dencies were particularly bad in the selection of county leaders at the 
county people’s congresses. Cheng says flatly that the number of candi- 
dates should exceed the number of positions “regardless of the special 
situation in certain places.” Only where no other candidate is nominated 
by the deputies can an election proceed without a contest. Throughout 
September the national press strongly supported maximum democracy in 
elections both through positive endorsements and through the expose of 
lurid cases of official interference. 

Undoubtedly one reason for the media’s supportive mood was an 
“extremely important” speech given by Deng Xiaoping to an enlarged 
meeting of the Politburo in August.!? Although the first part of the speech 
stresses the essential differences between bourgeois and socialist democ- 
racy and the superiority of socialism, the second part makes very wide- 
ranging suggestions for “strengthening the socialist democratic system.” 
The first area for improvement is the people’s congress system. Direct 
elections should gradually be extended to all levels and the role of depu- 
ties and standing committees should be strengthened. Moreover, the other 
areas for improvement stress the importance of the separation of Party 
and government functions, decentralization of power, extension of elec- 
tions in workplaces and the Party, and obedience to law—all of which 
strengthen the significance of the electoral law and the ongoing elections. 
Rather than the dangers of dissidents and anarchism, the undemocratic 
habits of cadres who “rely on the old methods of the authority of the 
organization, the power of the state, and their own position and influence 
to carry out work” are cited as the most serious obstacle to democratiza- 
tion. Because of the difficulties of revivifying true mass leadership, “‘real- 
izing political democratization is not as simple as realizing economic 
modernization.”’2° 

Examples of successes and errors give some idea of the process of 
election work. In one case, the Xuanwu District in southwest Beijing, 
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10,000 initial candidates were reduced by agreement between the parties, 
voters’ representatives, and people’s organizations to 502 final candidates 
for 316 seats. The candidates included 334 (67%) Party members, 186 
(37%) women, and 38 (8%) minorities. With 96% of the voters participat- 
ing, the district elected 208 (65%) Party members, 104 (33%) women, and 
22 (7%) minorities. Included among the new deputies was Chen Aiwu, a 
restaurant cook who became famous for publicly criticizing Commerce 
Minister Wang Lei’s habit of not paying for his meals.?! In the Gulou 
District of Nanjing, the 8486 initial nominees yielded 339 representa- 
tives, 48% of whom were Party members.?? 

As the remarks of Cheng Zihua and Deng Xiaoping suggested, the 
chief area of difficulty with the elections was the suppression and manip- 
ulation of the democratic process by local power holders.” In the nomina- 
tion phase of the election process, candidates recommended by the masses 
were sometimes arbitrarily crossed out or replaced, cadres were assigned 
to be candidates from various districts, and equal numbers of candidates 
and offices were proposed. In one case, the nomination process consisted 
of an enlarged CCP branch meeting to which only the heads of mass 
organizations were invited. During the elections themselves, some cadres 
watched the voting and put the names of the candidates in order of official 
preference. Election results were thrown out in one county where cadres 
had forged ballots and had added a representative to the congress who 
was not elected. 

Serious violations also occurred in the election of county leading offi- 
cials at the people’s congresses. In one case a few county leaders uni- 
laterally drew up a list of candidates for county magistrate and called a 
meeting of Party members among the delegates in order to push the pre- 
ferred candidate. In Nei Mongol (Inner Mongolia), county authorities 
suspected that a person who was not an official candidate might be elected 
county magistrate. They urged the representatives not to vote for him, but 
he was elected anyway. Then the county authorities requested ‘“emer- 
gency help” from the provincial Organization Department to declare the 
election invalid. But, as the commentator on this case observes, “the 
failure of such [Party] candidates and the success of others not recom- 
mended by the Party organizations in an election can only prove that the 
Party’s choice of its candidates was wrong and should be improved.”4 

The most spectacular case of election controversy was a hunger 
strike at Mao Zedong’s alma mater, Hunan Normal University, over the 
removal of a non-Marxist student candidate from a Changsha county- 
level election.” More than 4000 students participated in street demon- 
strations supporting the demands of the 87 strikers. After a three-day 
strike central authorities agreed to adjudicate the matter and student rep- 
resentatives went to Beijing. Meanwhile the Hunan students had sent 
telegrams describing the affair to major universities in Beijing and 
Shanghai and some students at these institutions publicly expressed sup- 
port. Two students at Fudan University who had already been elected 
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representatives to their Shanghai county-level people’s congress de- 
manded a detailed report on the incident and condemned “maneuvers” by 
local authorities aimed at obstructing democratic elections.”° Despite stu- 
dent support for the Hunanese non-Marxist’s right to be a candidate, 
student candidates in Beijing were evidently more circumspect in dealing 
with questions of basic ideology. Descriptions of the general university 
election scene from both Hong Kong and Western sources suggest, how- 
ever, that the unorthodox views of urban candidates and representatives 
might test the democratic will of the leadership.” 

The election cases cited are sufficient to indicate both that truly mean- 
ingful elections will occur only after a long struggle in many localities and 
that the new provisions of the election law are not just pro forma in the 
eyes of the authorities. Besides the provincial election committees, the 
Ministry of Civil Affairs had seven inspection teams checking on election 
regularity. It can be expected that in China, as in other countries, the 
assurance of fair and honest elections will be a constant challenge. 


The Challenge of Electoral Constituencies 


The significance of the 1980 county-level elections does not lie as 
much in the results themselves as in the changes in China’s political sys- 
tem that could result from a regular electoral process. Undoubtedly most 
voters and representatives in 1980 were cautious about challenging estab- 
lished cadres, uncertain about their own preferences, and not convinced 
that elections would become a permanent and expanding part of Chinese 
politics. Such reservations would be particularly strong in the first elec- 
tion. On the other hand, caution does not necessarily imply cynicism 
about elections in general. An unofficial poll of 535 students at Beijing 
University found that 53% believed the elections were “a first step toward 
realizing socialist democracy,” 37% expected a positive effect, and only 
9% thought it was a formality.”® If the leadership confirms its support for 
democratic institutionalization and relatively open elections become a reg- 
ular feature of politics, such reservations will fade and popular participa- 
tion will become less restrained. Popular participation is precisely the 
goal of current democratic reforms, but it seems likely that some of the 
results of expanded and more democratic elections will be neither ex- 
pected nor desired. The open question is how the leadership will réspond 
to the unanticipated effects of its new procedural commitments. 


The Natural Path of Democratic Development: In order to discuss the pos- 
sible systemic effects of electoral reforms it is necessary to speculate on the 
trend that might be created by a continuing series of elections according to 
established procedures. As a strengthened form of popular political ex- 
pression, it seems reasonable to expect increased pressures for the importance 
of people’s congresses and the autonomy of elected officials. Since popular 
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opinion will probably concern itself with the matters before its representa- 
tives as well as with their personal qualities, I would also expect implicit 
policy mandating to occur. 

Given the Center’s support for strengthening the people’s congresses 
and their standing committees, it might seem a foregone conclusion. that 
they will become more important. But the elections will add the pressure 
of the representatives themselves, supported by the social energies in- 
vested in the election process, to the effort to strengthen popular control of 
government. Elected officials, standing committees, and people’s deputies 
will establish their reputations by supporting the public interest in gov- 
ernment activities. 

Elected officials will tend to be held responsible by their constituen- 
cies for what happens in their domains, and because of the electoral pro- 
cess, will have a certain political autonomy from bureaucratic pressures. 
Therefore, it might be expected that they would be less responsive to indi- 
rect pressures from above and press for a larger sphere of discretion 
within Party discipline. Current leadership interest in separating Party 
and state functions and decentralizing authority would aid such tenden- 
cies. 

Finally, it is hard to imagine that the content of election issues can be 
held to differences in personal character of the candidates. The rationale 
for the new election law is in terms of popular trust and control. If the 
behavior of a leader is unpopular, he will not be elected. But surely some 
candidates will be more identified with popular or unpopular policy lines 
than others, if only because of their unit or the type of work they do. 
Other candidates might seek to utilize the popularity of some policy by 
affirming support of it. Ultimately, it is not unreasonable that representa- 
tives of the power of the people should develop a quasi-legislative interest 
in state policy. 

The increase of autonomy for elected bodies and officials and policy 
implications of elections would seem to be direct results of a serious, long- 
term commitment to the procedures of the 1979 electoral law. Undoubt- 
edly there would be many other, less predictable effects in the areas of 
media control and content, freedom of discussion, localism, and political 
organization. It is hard to imagine how any of the three developments 
discussed above could be completely repressed without undermining the 
credibility of the regime’s commitment to elections. A competitive election 
in a context of enforced non-autonomy and policy irrelevance would be a 
rather artificial popularity contest. As the leadership apparently antici- 
pates, a democratic election law and its first application are steps in a 
process of democratization rather than a defined and static increment to 
the political system. 


Vulnerabilities of Democratic Development: There is nothing in the direct 
implications of democratization as described above that is in fundamental 
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conflict with the rationale for the election law. Indeed, it is encouraged by 
Deng Xiaoping and even extended to the areas of enterprise democracy and 
inner-Party democracy. However, democratization as a significant addition 
to Chinese politics is not simply the growth of a new political resource; it is 
also a displacement of established political power. Since the election reform is 
a creature of established political power, its threat to the establishment makes 
it vulnerable to a policy reversal. 

I would expect four specific areas of vulnerability for electoral de- 
mocracy, two arising from institutional challenges and two from policy 
frictions. The two institutional challenges are to the parents of electoral 
reform: central leadership and the CCP. The areas of policy friction 
would be the procedural problem of the apparent inefficiency of legal and 
democratic processes and the policy content problem created by democ- 
racy’s proclivity for reflecting a diversity of social interests. The resulting 
costs to the established leadership might cause it to reverse its decision on 
electoral democratization or to emasculate the process. Perhaps more 
likely is that these problems will become areas of tension in which many 
indecisive battles will be fought among shifting antagonists. 

The 1980 county-level elections first posed a positive challenge to 
central leadership control in that the Center strove to promote and 
enforce the election law particularly in the full-scale phase of the move- 
ment. In this case, the Center and the elections had the same target— 
namely, the entrenched local leadership that was responsive to neither. 
But a successful election from a democratic perspective is an uncontrolled 
one, and electoral power is non-centralized, popular power. The Center 
may not now be bothered by the idea of popular power because it as- 
sumes that it and its policies are popular. But an electoral system pro- 
vides a different and less manipulable kind of support than an old-style 
election campaign. Also, it will be difficult for the Center to blame foot- 
dragging or opposition from a provincial or county congress on bureau- 
cratism or separation from the masses. An established electoral democ- 
racy is not derived from the administrative power of the Center, and the 
established central leadership is not based on elections. As a chronic prob- 
lem the tension will be resolved only by further institutional develop- 
ments; the acuteness of the problem. will vary according to amount of 
substantive difference and the style of resolving contradictions. 

The CCP is the “vanguard of the proletariat.” It has a virtual mo- 
nopoly on politics and policy formation because of its exemplary dedica- 
tion, its disciplined execution of central directives, its heritage of 
revolutionary success, and its grasp of Marxism-Leninism. For these rea- 
sons, a well-functioning Party organization among a satisfied citizenry 
should be well represented in elected offices. Because it is the established 
political power, the CCP would tend to be well represented unless there 
were massive discontent in a locality. Even with significant dissatisfac- 
tion, the only semi-open nature of the nomination process would proba- 
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bly allow the local Party to save face legally. Nevertheless, the electoral 
process sets up a second avenue:of leadership advance, and if it functions 
effectively, the Party loses some of its political hegemony. For the local 
cadres the path between “commandism” and “‘tailism” will become nar- 
rower. 

The political challenge of the people’s congresses are by no means 
the only threat to the traditional role of the CCP member. On the intel- 
lectual front is the encouragement of specialists, on the economic front 
workers’ congresses and enterprise self-management, and on the ideologi- 
cal front the individualist temptations connected with modernization. The 
risks and costs of these challenges, are borne at the behest of an anti- 
Cultural Revolution central leadership by a rank and file largely re- 
cruited during the Cultural Revolution. It would be surprising if some 
cadres were not defensive about their change in status and uncommitted 
to current reforms. Under the more democratic rules of new Party stat- 
utes, perhaps this occupational defensiveness might be more represented 
in Party policy. Meanwhile there are possibly broad sections of the urban 
population for whom the Party definitively lost credibility during the wild 
fluctuations of the last twenty years and who might tend to be politically 
anti-Party in the same way an Italian might be anti-clerical. If either 
force is driven out, democratic elections would cease. Elections would 
cease if the Party lost, and democracy would cease if the people could not 
express themselves freely. 

The institutional challenges that democracy poses to central leader- 
ship and the Party are perhaps too sensitive to be publicly articulated, but 
complaints arising from policy inconveniences might well be voiced. One 
would be the apparent inefficiency of the elaborate procedure of demo- 
cratic institutions. Oversight by people’s congresses will greatly inconve- 
nience the bureaucracies, and consultative practices will slow the chain of 
administrative communication. No one who has enjoyed the authoritarian 
cascade of power in a bureaucratic system could avoid a twinge of nostal- 
gia in such circumstances. There will be pressure for cutting procedural 
corners and for forgiveness when corners are cut. If the contradiction be- 
tween administrative bureaucracy and popular representatives became 
acute, it might be argued that democratization was not serving the inter- 
ests of modernization, and, in the words of the Xinhua special commenta- 
tor cited earlier; the form of democracy should be subordinated to its 
content. 

As the incident at Hunan Normal University indicates, problems are 
already occurring in the second area of policy friction—namely, the di- 
versity of social interests and opinions given voice by electoral reforms. 
There is great tension between the young students, workers, and children 
of cadres who view the elections as a political forum and officials who 
only feel comfortable with mass expressions of support. The political evil 
of anarchism seems to be defined by some leaders as not confessing to the 
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“four principles” —upholding the socialist road, dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, leading role of the CCP, and Marxism-Leninism Mao Zedong 
thought. One elected delegate from Beijing University has been banned 
from publishing in official journals.” If orthodoxy prevails over newly 
established procedures, the mass base of the elections might tend to be 
restricted to the “correct” masses, and democratic processes might not be 
entrusted to eliminate eccentric or radical views by the natural selection 
of electoral success. Although the question of freedom of speech is by no 
means identical with the question of democracy, it is unimaginable that 
an electoral system could operate effectively if a significant part of the 
electorate were prohibited from speaking out or running for office. This is 
a long-term problem because as the societal effects of modernization 
spread, all manner of general reactions and specific interests will develop. 
It will be inconvenient to a modernizing leadership to accommodate such 
a diversity of opinion in its elective bodies. On the other hand, elections 
merely give expression to hostile opinions, they do not create them. If 
adverse reactions to modernization are suppressed in legitimate political 
life, they may reappear in more chaotic forms. Unfortunately the compla- 
cency of Marxist leadership concerning its own correctness tends to nar- 
row the spectrum of permissible public opinion. 


A Significant Step 


No matter how tentative and guarded participation in the first set of 
competitive elections might have been, the 1979-1980 electoral reform 
marks a significant policy and institutional commitment. Even if there 
were a sudden and complete reversal, a latent constituency for democratic 
institutionalization would remain. Just as democratic measures before the 
Anti-Rightist Campaign of 1957 served as a precedent for current re- 
forms, so current programs even if aborted might serve as a model for an 
anti-authoritarian regime in the future. 

Democratic institutionalization might be viewed as an attempt to sta- 
bilize and systematize the popular energy and support that used to be 
expressed in concentrated form in mass campaigns. The interaction of the 
leaders and the led in campaigns was reciprocal in substance but not in 
form. The “scattered and unsystematic” ideas of the masses were the 
starting point of the mass line, but it was up to the Party cadres to collect 
them. In order to rely on constant popular initiative rather than on occa- 
sional popular mobilization, channels of expression must be guaranteed. 
The price is confusion. Peasant initiative might well conflict with urban 
specialist initiative, and both might differ from the ministerial point of 
view. But the resulting cacaphony would probably be a more accurate 
picture of policy terrain than the elegance of an unchallenged bureau- 
cratic plan, and it would indicate that the goal of stimulating popular 
participation had been achieved. 

The county elections are not scheduled to recur for three years, so if 
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a policy reversal does not occur in the summing up of 1980 experience the 
issue will not return until mid-1982. The remaining active fronts of dem- 
ocratic institutionalization are workplace democracy and inner-Party de- 
mocracy. For both of these, changes are proposed that are as far-reaching 
as the changes in the electoral law. In all these reforms, the changes are 
not the result of popular power but are an attempt by the leadership to 
encourage popular participation. . 

A reversal of democratizing initiatives would be a major decision. A 
defensive consolidation of established power would cut off potential par- 
ticipants in a more broadly based system. Moreover, it would be just the 
type of elite self-isolation and protection that was condemned as revision- 
ist in the early 1960s. With Deng Xiaoping’s personal involvement in 
setting reform goals, a major about-face by the current leadership would 
be embarrassing. 

Neither reversal nor unflinching commitment to democratization 
seems to be likely alternatives. It seems more likely that the Party and the 
Center would attempt to narrow the scope of permissible opinion, and 
that those endangered would react by insisting on their procedural rights. 
A recent article makes clear the leadership’s idea of orderly democracy. 


A handful of persons want chaos, want to repeat what was done in the 
“cultural revolution.” They advocate “kicking away the Party committee 
to make revolution,” making petitions, contacting others for concerted ac- 
tions to realize their aims, issuing declarations and even going on strike 
for “democracy and freedom.” ... We should pay attention to the fact 
that some people are either influenced by the “Leftist” thinking or the 
ideas of bourgeois freedom while others are influenced by both. Although 
such people are different in many ways, they share one thing in common: 
they cannot correctly comprehend the dialectical relationship between the 
development of democracy and the strengthening of Party leadership, de- 
mocracy and centralism as well as freedom and discipline. Therefore, 
they place the two in opposition to each other.*° 


But what if an electoral constituency shares such mistaken ideas? The 
grounds for deciding in favor of either democratic procedures or approved 
content are both present in current positions. Where the line is drawn in 
specific cases will contribute to defining the parameters of democratic de- 
velopment in the 1980s. 


There is no ready model of socialist democracy in the world which com- 
pletely accords with the actual conditions of China for us to copy. There- 
fore, to develop socialist democracy in China, we can only proceed from 
China’s reality, carry out investigations and research, sum up historical 
experiences, draw on experiences of other countries and break a new path 
of our own. To this end, we have to experiment, to create and to advance 
step by step in a down-to-earth manner.*! 


Brantly Womack is Assistant Professor of Political Science at Northern Ilinois Uni- 
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THE MILITARY AND FOREIGN POLICY IN 
BURMA AND INDONESIA 





Josef Silverstein* 


IN THE GROWING BODY of literature on the military 
and politics, once can learn a great deal about how and why the military 
intervenes in the political process, whether or not it has an ideology, and 
how it organizes and exercises political power;! but one is hard pressed to 
learn very much about its approach to and execution of foreign policy.” 
Traditionally, it was believed that there was a sharp cleavage between 
civilians and soldiers in values, attitudes, and interests. Thus, while civil- 
ians were concerned with power, process, and ideology, the military was 
concerned with professional skills, values, and weapons.* Any concern by 
the latter about foreign policy flowed from its interest in national security 
and was likely to be imperialistic and expansionist.* Most recent studies 
of the military in modern industrial states suggest that the vertical cleav- 
age that was supposed to have separated civilians from soldiers no longer 
exists. With the emergence of national conscript armies, the ever-widen- 
ing use of sophisticated weapons, and the importance of industrial pro- 
duction and transportation, there has been a growing fusion between the 
professional military and the civilian bureaucracy. Thus, if there is a 
cleavage, it is probably horizontal—between and within civilian-military 
groupings over domestic as well as national security issues. The fusion of 
the military and civilian bureaucracy suggests that there is likely to be 
very little difference between the two in matters of foreign policy and 
national security, and that if there is a difference it will be fought out in 
the formal and informal political process. 

If the foregoing is helpful in explaining why there is no uniquely 
military foreign policy in the modern industrial state, is it also helpful in 
trying to understand the foreign policy process and objectives of the Third 


*This paper in its original form was read at a History Colloquium, University of 
Connecticut, April 30, 1981. 
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World states where the military has seized power and either governs ex- 
clusively or shares some of its authority with civilian bureaucrats? Most 
writers use the term Third World as a shorthand for the nations of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America that recently achieved independence as well as 
- older states that are in the process of economic and social development.° 
Among the older states, Thailand represents those states that never went 
through the stage of direct foreign rule, while Brazil represents those that 
achieved independence in the nineteenth century and have had a long 
experience with the growth of such institutions as the military, political 
parties, and legislative bodies. The experiences of these older states are 
not wholly relevant for the majority of new states that achieved indepen- 
dence either peacefully or by force from the 1940s through the 1970s. 
The key difference is that the newer states are still in the process of creat- 
ing and refining their armed forces, central and local government institu- 
tions, and economic systems. Within the newer group of states, especially 
in Asia, the experiences of India and Pakistan are atypical. Both achieved 
their independence in 1947, had well-defined and long-established mili- 
tary organizations, leadership, and exposure under British colonial rule 
to the idea of civilian supremacy, but this experience in no way duplicates 
the historical background of most new nations in the Third World. If, 
therefore, one focuses upon the larger and newer members of the Third 
World, an examination of Burma and Indonesia will prove helpful in 
answering the question of the relation between the military and foreign 
policy because their experiences more nearly approximate those of their 
peers. 

It should come as no surprise that as developing nations neither 
Burma nor Indonesia conform to either of the two models set forth. In- 
stead, it can be argued that there was greater fusion between their mili- 
tary and civilian bureaucracy/politicians during the anti-colonial, 
nationalist struggle than there was in the years that immediately followed 
independence. During the first decade of freedom, the military in both 
countries moved toward vertical cleavage as it sought to perfect its profes- 
sional organization and skills and left matters of foreign policy to its civil- 
ian counterparts. By the time the military, in both countries, intervened 
and seized power, there was a wide gulf between the soldiers and the 
civilians mainly over domestic policy and a deep distrust of the men they 
displaced. Only after the military in Burma had been in power for some 
time and no longer felt threatened by its former competitors did it begin 
to reach out and create a new fusion with civilian bureaucrats and techni- 
cians. In Indonesia, on the other hand, the gulf between the military and 
civilians was limited to those the soldiers identified with the Communist 
Party or its sympathizers. After they were eliminated as rivals, the mili- 
tary turned to civilian technocrats and intellectuals to help it govern. 

Under the military, foreign policy cannot be explained only in the 
framework of conflict and fusion with civilian leaders; although this is 
important, foreign policy also derives from the context of history, geogra- 
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phy, and the nature of the threat each government perceives. This article 
contends (1) that foreign policy under military rule will be guided in part 
by the culture and the traditions of the nation and in part by the immedi- 
ate experiences of its predecessor civilian government; (2) that location, 
either alongside powerful neighbors or in isolation behind a protective 
ocean moat, is more likely to determine whether or not a state is expan- 
sionist or protective of its existing borders; (3) that the greatest perceived 
national security threats may be internal and will shape its political and 
military doctrines and policies. 

Burma and Indonesia differ in more ways than they are alike. 
Burma is located on the mainland of Asia adjacent to India and China; 
Indonesia is formed out of an island chain lying in an arc around the 
southeast corner of Asia and reaching from the Indian to the Pacific 
oceans. Today, the overwhelming majority of Burmese are Buddhist 
while the dominant faith of the Indonesians is Islam. In both countries 
there are ethnic and religious minorities who live apart and resist ac- 
culturation to the dominant group. Both nations have idealized glorious 
pasts. The Burmese, while acknowledging the cultural legacy of the ear- 
liest settlers in their home territory, usually trace their roots to Pagan in 
central Burma where the first empire was created and a rich civilization 
flourished between the eleventh-and the thirteenth centuries. The Indone- 
sians draw upon two traditions, the sea~power and trading empire of Sri- 
vijaya centered in Sumatra, and the various land powers of central and 
eastern Java that culminated in the Majapahit empire of the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth centuries. In both nations the military played important 
roles with the king combining political and military power in his person. 
Prior to the arrival of the West, both states engaged in local as well as 
interstate wars that gave rise to both factual accounts and myths as to the 
greatness of the military in the art of war. The Burmese in particular 
take pride in the fact that during the eighteenth century they turned back 
four Chinese invasions and over their long history were successful against 
the Thais and Laos to the east and the Assamese and the Manipuri to the 
west. But both failed to prevent the conquest of their countries by the 
Europeans. While the British were the first and only Western conquerors 
of Burma, the Dutch, preceded in limited areas by the Portuguese and 
succeeded briefly by the British during the Napoleonic Wars, gradually 
took command of the islands of Indonesia and annexed them to its em- 
pire. In both cases, the indigenous military fought bravely against the 
modern arms and tactics of the Europeans but in the long run proved to 
be no real match for the foreigners. Under colonial rule, both the British 
and the Dutch recruited armed forces not from the defeated dominant 
groups but from among the indigenous minorities. Only a few of the ma- 
jority ethnic group in both countries received military training and re- 
sponsibility; in Burma, that occurred during the first World War and 
again shortly before the second. 

The origin of the present armies in the two countries is to be found 
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in World War II and the Japanese occupation. Just before World War IT 
erupted, Japanese agents successfully recruited thirty young Burmese na- 
tionalists for military training with the goal of aiding them to overthrow 
British rule in Burma. The recruits were drawn from among the . 
Thakins, a youthful nationalist organization whose members were pri- 
marily urban, fairly well educated—-some with university degrees— 
whose political careers had begun in school and continued afterwards, 
whether part-time in addition to regular jobs or full-time. The march of 
world events altered Japanese plans and the original goal of helping the 
Burmese overthrow British rule gave way to a Japanese invasion of 
Burma with the Burmese in their van. 

The Thirty Heroes recruited an army largely out of peasant youths 
as the invading force advanced. This first army came to be known as the 
Burma Independence Army and while it fought some engagements, its 
main objective was to take power after the British were put to flight; but 
the Japanese had other plans and following their defeat of the British, 
they reorganized and pared down the original Burmese army and re- 
named it the Burma Defence Army. In 1943, following the grant of nom- 
inal independence to the Burmese, the army was reorganized and 
renamed the Burma National Army, with Aung San, the former student 
leader, as its head. During all this time, Burmese army leaders never lost 
contact with their civilian counterparts. The two together decided the in- 
dependence granted by Japan was not genuine, organized a secret re- 
sistance group, the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League (AFPFL), and 
through this common organization established contact with the Allied 
forces in India.” On March 27, 1945, as the Allies were advancing into 
Burma, the Burmese revolted against the Japanese and joined forces with 
their former colonial rulers.® 

If the Burmese military was born from a political womb, a part of it 
turned professional and away from politics when the British, following 
the end of the war, sought to create a new Burma army from the Jap- 
anese-sponsored group and the Burmese minority members from its own 
British Burma force. This new army emphasized professionalism and 
subordination to civilian rule. Those members of the wartime Burma 
army not absorbed in the new army became ready recruits for Aung San’s 
People’s Volunteer Organization (PVO), a paramilitary force raised to 
support the nationalist party in its struggle for independence. From inde- 
pendence in 1947 until 1958, the Burma army concentrated on improving 
its military organization and expertise through a nearly continuous war 
against a variety of internal insurgents, some of whom were former mem- 
bers of both the Burma national army and the British Burma army.’ 

In 1958, the political leaders who had guided the nation during the 
first decade of independence fell to quarreling among themselves and in 
order to prevent a new civil war Prime Minister U Nu called upon Gen- 
eral Ne Win, the leader of the army, to organize a caretaker government, 
restore order, and oversee a fair and free election. Ne Win carried out his 
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charges, assigned top officers to leading roles in government and business, 
and named only professional civil servants with no previous connection to 
any political party to share the administration of government. A fusion 
developed between the senior bureaucrats and the military during the 
eighteen months of caretaker government. Political rule followed the 1960 
election; however, two years later, the military, unhappy with the course 
of domestic affairs, seized power through a coup and has retained power 
ever since. 

In Indonesia, the Japanese had no prewar plan to aid the national- 
ists in their struggle against the Dutch. After the conquest of Indonesia in 
1942, the Japanese sought out nationalists and petty bureaucrats for its 
new government and defense force. Through PETA—Volunteer Army of 
the Defenders of the Fatherland—the Japanese recruited civilians and 
ex-soldiers of the Dutch Army and gave them some professional training 
and responsible military tasks; the Japanese recruited others for coastal 
patrol and support service.!° Unlike in Burma, no single national mili- 
tary force emerged during the war. Also, there was no attempt by the 
indigenous armed forces to overthrow the Japanese. After the war ended, 
the Dutch returned and refused to recognize the Indonesian proclamation 
of independence; this led to four years of revolution in which formal In- 
donesian armed forces and semiautonomous guerrilla bands fought along- 
side various political leaders and organizations. Harold Crouch, writing 
about the military during this period, said that “during the revolutionary 
period from 1945 to 1949 the armed forces engaged in the struggle for 
independence in which politics and military action were inseparably in- 
tertwined.”!! 

Following independence, the Indonesian military sought to unite the 
various armed forces that had fought in the revolution and develop a 
modern professional army. In doing so, the military came into conflict 
with political leaders, and the crisis of 1952, when the army surrounded 
the presidential palace, marked the military’s reentry into politics. Politi- 
cal instability led the government'to proclaim a form of martial law in 
1957 that legally sanctioned military involvement in law and administra- 
tion. Beginning in 1956 and continuing to 1961, dissident regional mili- 
tary commanders joined forces with political leaders and in 1958 
proclaimed the Revolutionary Government of the Republic of Indonesia 
as a breakaway state. This revolt provoked the civilian government to a 
state of siege that, according to Daniel Lev, “catapulted military com- 
manders everywhere in the country into positions of formidable authority, 
such as they had known only during the revolution.”!? This forced the 
military leadership in Java to move against former brothers-in-arms and 
restore unity both in the state and its own ranks. 

The military was involved in politics in yet another way. In the late 
1950s, President Soekarno introduced Guided Democracy under which 
he governed with the support of the army and the Communist Party and 
eliminated or reduced all other political forces to impotency.'3 Since the 
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Communists and the military were nearly irreconcilable enemies, the be- 
lief in mid-1965 that Soekarno was seriously ill led to an abortive coup on 
September 30 involving dissident members of the military and the Com- 
munist Party and the emergence of military rule under General Suharto. 

Thus, in Burma as in Indonesia, the birth of the modern military 
took place "during World War II and was the result of civilian nationalists 
seizing the opportunity to gain military skills and use them to win inde- 
pendence. After independence neither the Burmese nor the Indonesians 
were able to assume fully .a professional role, and domestic crises in both 
nations drew them back into the political process. 

During the constitutional period in both countries, each government 
pursued a nonaligned, neutralist foreign policy. During this period, the 
major task of the Burmese army was not the defense of the nation’s bor- 
ders against invaders—although there were sporadic clashes with invad- 
ing Nationalist Chinese forces in 1949 and 1950, and later in 1953 
through 1956 with People’s Republic of China forces over the location of 
the common border—but rather the defense of the state against a variety 
of rebels, Communists, ethnic dissidents, and former comrades-in-arms 
who were in league with political insurgents. The nation’s foreign policy 
aimed at isolating the various rebel forces from potential foreign support- 
ers and at avoiding outright war or military incidents with neighboring 
India, Pakistan, China, Laos, and Thailand. When General Ne Win es- 
tablished the caretaker government, he continued the national foreign 
policy of nonalignment and neutralism and considered the high point of 
his government to be the signing of a treaty of friendship and nonaggres- 
sion with the PRC and the settlement of the long-festering border issues 
between the two nations.'* When the military seized power in March 
1962, it issued a declaration of foreign policy in which it “reaffirmed 
their conviction that the policy of positive neutrality pursued by the 
Union of Burma ever since her independence is the best suited for her in 
the context of prevailing world conditions.” 15 

The initial task of the Indonesian army after independence, like that 
of the Burmese, was internal pacification. Pockets of resistance remained 
after the transfer of power from the Dutch and the restructuring from a 
federal to a unitary state a few weeks later. At this time and later, the 
military was deeply involved and eventually successful in suppressing a 
major religious-oriented revolt, Dar’ul Islam. 

The decision of the Dutch to withhold a portion of the Netherlands 
East Indies—West Irian, the western portion of New Guinea—provoked 
anger among the Indonesians and'set an external task for the nascent 
armed forces. This struggle was not seen as in conflict with the nation’s 
proclaimed foreign policy of neutralism and nonalignment. Thus, Indo- 
nesia participated in and sponsored nonaligned meetings and at the same 
time exerted pressure on Holland to transfer the withheld territory. Indo- 
nesia’s seizure of Dutch property and the expulsion of Dutch citizens in 
1957 gave the military the domestic task of managing the confiscated 
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property. In 1962, the government launched a campaign to recover West 
Irian by force. Following a few skirmishes and a loud political campaign, 
the question was resolved peacefully in Indonesia’s favor. 

Nonalignment and neutralism were severely tested during and after 
the outer island revolt. Covert aid from the United States to the rebels led 
the Indonesian government to turn to the Soviet Union for modern mili- 
tary equipment. Despite support from the Soviets in the United Nations, 
the two never drew close together. In 1963, Indonesia opposed the British 
plan to transfer control of Sabah and Sarawak to Malaya, which together 
with Singapore would form the new state of Malaysia. Soekarno 
launched a campaign of confrontation to halt the move. This campaign 
had limited military backing and saw more debate than warfare. When, 
in 194, Malaysia was given a seat on the Security Gouncil, Indonesia 
withdrew from the UN. Soekarno moved Indonesia further to the left and 
forced a split in its military by creating a leftist third force in world af- 
fairs called the New Emerging Forces (NEFOS) that allied Indonesia 
with China, North Korea, North Vietnam, and Cambodia. This was seen 
as an alternative to the Old Established Forces (OLDEFOS) at the UN. 
Indonesia’s shift to the left brought it closer to China and raised the status 
of the local Communist party; thus, the military came to see the uniting of 
a domestic with a foreign threat, especially after it was concluded that 
China agreed to arm a popular militia under Communist Party direction. 
The failure of the coup in 1965 together with the fall of Soekarno and the 
rise of Suharto’s mlitary government ended that threat as the soldiers in 
power gained a free hand to eliminate their Communist rivals. In: 1967 
they suspended diplomatic relations with the People’s Republic of China. 

For the past nineteen years, the Burmese military has followed the 
same basic foreign policy as its predecessors, but has also made some 
modifications. Believing that the nation had moved too close to the West, 
it took steps to compensate by closing down information programs and 
education exchanges and ended aid from private foundations. At the same 
time, the military moved to enlarge Burma’s contacts with the East Euro- 
pean bloc in terms of trade and educational exchanges. The war in Viet- 
nam saw Burma offer its territory as a neutral meeting place for the 
belligerents and refuse to be drawn into supporting either side despite 
strong external pressures. 

The severest test of Burma’s policy under military rule came in 1967 
when anti-Chinese rioting broke out in Rangoon and provoked an open 
break with China. Even though the Chinese gave public support to the 
Burmese communists, who were in open revolt against the Ne Win re- 
gime, conducted a propaganda campaign against the Burma government, 
and occasionally launched border skirmishes, the Burmese were resolute 
in avoiding aid or support either from the West or the Soviet bloc and 
maintained a correct attitude toward China despite the provocations.'® 
Through the good offices of the Pakistanis, relations between Burma and 
China were restored in 1970. 
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Despite the efforts of the Ne Win Government to “go it alone” in 
modernizing and industrializing the nation, it became apparent during 
the early 1970s that outside help, especially from the West, was neces- 
sary. Burma quietly turned in that direction for economic and technical 
assistance and permitted the United States and other capitalist states to 
form a Burma-aid group to channel financial and technical assistance. It 
also looked to the United States for help in fighting the growing narcotics 
problem that found its source in the Burma-Thailand-Laos border area, 
a difficult region to penetrate without helicopters and other modern 
means of transportation. All this was done while continuing to accept 
Chinese aid, cultural missions, and other friendly gestures so that a bal- 
ance between East and West could continue. Burma also maintained cor- 
rect diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union and trade with the East 
European bloc while not allowing itself to be drawn into the 1969 Soviet- 
proposed collective security pact or any other commitment that would 
compromise its independence of action. 

Consistent with its civilian predecessors who were among the found- 
ing members of the nonaligned movement, the Burmese remained active 
participants until 1979 when they could no longer support the move- 
ment’s drift toward the Soviet Union. At the Havana meeting of the non- 
aligned nations, Burma called for dissolution of the nonaligned group.and 
replacement with a new organization that would return to the ideals and 
objectives of its founders. When its appeal went unheeded, Burma with- 
drew.!” 

` Even toward its southeast Asian neighbors who were united in the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), the Burmese have 
maintained friendly and correct relations while rejecting numerous invi- 
tations to join the association and help create a wider zone of peace, free- 
dom, and neutrality. This rejection stems from the fact that the Burmese 
goal is inconsistent with the practice of allowing foreign troops to be sta- 
tioned in the territories of some ASEAN states. As its predecessor govern- 
ment did, the military rulers adhere to the nation’s obligations under the 
United Nations Charter; they see Burma’s security best maintained by 
being friendly with all nations and allied with none. 

When the military took power in Indonesia, its inherited foreign pol- 
icy was bankrupting the nation, dividing the people, and isolating Indo- 
nesia from most of the other states of the world. Confrontation, which 
never had the full backing of the military, was abandoned and. friendly 
relations with Malaysia and Singapore were restored; the grandiose ideas 
for an alliance of NEFOS was forgotten and close alignment with China 
was suspended. 

The military returned to the policies of active nonalignment and 
neutralism that had guided the nation during its first decade of indepen- 
dence. To repair the economy and resume the nation’s modernization, the 
new rulers looked to the West for financial and technical assistance. In 
doing so, Indonesia did not allow itself to be drawn into the Western 
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camp. Although it turned away from China, it continued to have good 
relations with other socialist states, especially the Soviet Union and the 
East European bloc. It arranged to repay its debts to these states, as it 
had with its Western creditors. In addition to rejoining the United Na- 
tions quietly, it joined the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC). 

The military rulers also revived the idea of regional unity that its 
predecessors had pursued in their aborted quest to translate the 
Maphilindo idea—Malaysia, Philippines, and Indonesia—into reality. 
In its place the Indonesian rulers joined with the leaders of four other 
Southeast Asian nations to found ASEAN. Although Indonesia has sup- 
ported all ASEAN international positions, at the time ASEAN was pro- 
posed, Indonesia did not subscribe fully to creating a zone of peace, 
freedom, and neutrality because it found the terms of the concept too 
vague and incomplete. It was more enthusiastic about the idea of declar- 
ing the Straits of Malacca as an inland waterway to be controlled by the 
riparian states in order to protect the shores and the adjacent territories 
from pollution and nuclear explosions as tankers and naval vessels transit 
the narrow waterway. 

The foregoing brief review of Burma and Indonesia’s foreign policies 
under military rule suggests that in both cases foreign policy did not re- 
flect the professionalism, values, or corporate identity of the soldier- 
statesmen. Instead, it reflected support for policies developed over the 
years by civilian predecessors to which the military made important con- 
tributions. The fact that these “traditional” policies worked and protected 
the nations’ independence and security is far more important than who 
authored them. Also, the original policies in both countries reflected the 
goals and ideas that the leaders of the pre-independence nationalist move- 
ments had worked out at a time when there was not a very sharp distinc- 
tion between being a member of the military or the political elite. In this 
sense, nonalignment and neutralism were the ideas of everyone and no 
group in particular. Thus, in Burma’s strict adherence to the policies of 
the deposed civilian constitutional government, and in Indonesia’s return 
to the national policies of the early 1950s, the two nations were pursuing 
policies that worked, were consistent with each nation’s emerging tradi- 
tions, and were understood and accepted by the majority of the people. 

If the individual policies of the two nations are examined more 
closely in order to discover why they differ so widely in content, while 
seeming so similar in their broad goals, an obvious answer is found in 
their geographic locations. Burma lies wedged between China and India 
and has a long exposed border with Thailand. The border area is rough, 
mountainous jungle terrain sparsely populated by minorities whose loy- 
alties to the Union of Burma is not very deep. Given this situation, the 
estimated 175,000 members of Burma’s armed forces are no match for its 
larger neighbors. Further, it must be remembered that a good portion of 
those armed forces are occupied in trying to put down various domestic 
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rebels threatening the state from within. The military, which has been 
engaged in this domestic war longer than any armed force in Southeast 
Asia, knows well its limits. During the period of civilian and caretaker 
governments, the military played a leading role in the peaceful solution of 
the China border dispute. Burma also knows the danger of foreign mili- 
tary forces on its territory. It has lived with that problem since 1949 when 
remnants of the Chinese Nationalist Forces took refuge in Burma and 
refused to be disarmed. The danger of the Chinese Communists attacking 
the Nationalists on Burmese soil was the basis for Burma taking the issue 
to the UN in 1953.'8 Here again, the civilians and the military were in 
agreement on policy and implementation. 

Although historically Burma and Thailand were enemies and fought 
numerous wars over several centuries, today the two are at peace. And 
although the Thais and Burmese have given sanctuary to each other’s 
dissidents and smuggling takes place across their common border, these 
incidents have not been seen as cause for outright hostility between the 
two nations. 

Finally, Burma has no unsolved territorial ambitions. The territory 
of Burma was transferred intact to the independent government and the 
outstanding border issues with its neighbors have been resolved peace- 
fully. 

In an area of the world where ideological as well as internal wars 
have brought in foreign forces and the local populations have suffered 
death and destruction, the Burmese see their security in recognizing the 
geographical realities of their situation and providing their larger neigh- 
bors with no pretext for invasion. Even in the face of China’s aiding the 
Burma Communist Party in its war against the government, the Burmese 
limit themselves to protests to China and warfare against their local com- 
munists. 

Indonesia, on the other hand, has a protective ocean moat that insu- 
lates it from the Asian mainland and Australia. Its initial goal was the 
recovery of all the land incorporated in the colonial Netherlands East 
Indies. Thus, when the Dutch refused to transfer West Irian, it became a 
near-obsession of the Indonesians to annex the territory. Although the 
enemy was strong, it was distant and had no designs on seizing additional 
Indonesian territory. Recovering West Irian was a national goal shared 
by soldiers and civilians alike. 

Unlike Burma, Indonesia does not feel the pressure of powerful 
neighbors. Given its size and potential, the Indonesian leaders projected 
themselves as the leaders of nations well beyond their frontiers, both in 
Asia and Africa. In doing so, their pretensions entailed no threat to Indo- 
nesia and did not call upon the military to back up their claims. At the 
same time, the image of grandeur and importance supported military 
claims to larger portions of the budget for equipment and manpower. 

If Indonesia perceives an external threat, it comes not from a nearby 
state but from distant China. In view of its large Chinese minority popu- 
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lation, which many Indonesian leaders believe is susceptible to the influ- 
ence of China, and in view of the fact that the growth and strength of the 
local communist movement between 1950 and 1965 resulted in part from 
the support it received from China, the military leaders focus upon this 
distant enemy and its influence upon elements of the Indonesian popula- 
tion as well as upon potential client states in the region. 

Unlike Burma, Indonesia is active in regional affairs. It was a 
founding member of ASEAN, which joined states that had little in com- 
mon except their geographic proximity and their fear of communism. It 
supported the idea of making the region a zone of peace, freedom, and 
neutrality, after North Vietnam annexed the south in 1975. The more 
recent invasion of Kampuchea in late 1978 caused Indonesia anxiety, not 
so much because it demonstrated the expansionist goals of the Vietnamese 
but because it revealed the role China was playing in the affairs of South- 
east Asia hy sending arms to Pol Pot, promising to help defend Thailand, 
and attacking Vietnam. Indonesia prefers a strong Vietnam on China’s 
southern border as a check on China’s effort to spread its influence south- 
ward, In these and other examples, Indonesia demonstrates that even 
though it has no immediate enemy threatening its security and indepen- 
dence, it remains wary of any actions by the Chinese that might in some 
way influence its security and stability. For these reasons, Indonesia feels 
justified in having a greater involvement beyond its borders than is the 
case for Burma. 

Finally, Indonesia under the military is not against expansion if the 
situation is right. The collapse of the Portuguese empire in the mid-1970s 
created a political vacuum in Portuguese Timor that the Indonesians 
moved to fill. Despite an independence movement in that territory, the 
Indonesians, fearful of Chinese influence upon the Timorese leftists, used 
the pretext of having been invited in to restore order as an excuse for 
sending troops and occupying the territory. Since there was no power in 
the region able and willing to challenge its move, the Indonesians easily 
achieved their goal. : 

In comparing the policies of the military rulers of Burma and Indo- 
nesia, one finds more flexibility and wider interest in affairs beyond their 
borders amongst the Indonesians than the Burmese. This, as suggested 
above, stems in part from their location and in part from their perceptions 
of danger. Thus, while Burma follows a strictly neutral policy and seeks 
not to antagonize its neighbors, Indonesia follows a more flexible variety 
of neutralism and is more outspoken about potential enemies who do not 
have the immediate capability of reaching its shores. 

The military in the two countries learned long ago that the major 
threat to their national security comes from within rather than from 
abroad. Since independence, especially in Burma, the military has been in 
nearly constant warfare with indigenous enemies—political and ethnic— 
and only occasionally has it had to face a foreign challenge. China, whose 
own revolution spilled over into Burma when elements of the Nationalist 
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Army took refuge there, or later when the People’s Republic of China 
armies skirmished with the Burmese in the border areas, never threat- 
ened the political sovereignty of Burma although its assaults were a form 
of political pressure and contributed to the negotiated settlement of issues. 
Without adequate manpower and equipment, Burma has relied upon a 
consistent policy of diplomacy to protect itself from foreign forces. 

In Indonesia, the problems of national security also reflect internal 
rather than foreign threats. Whether the army was at war with elements 
of its own units who had defected to other political causes or was putting 
down religious and ethnic dissidents, the problems were located inside 
rather than outside the nation. 

It cannot be ignored, however, that some of the indigenous dissidents 
have foreign support and the local rebels can be seen as their instruments. 
No one denies, not even the People’s Republic of China, that the Burmese 
Communist Party has strong foreign support; nor was it a well-kept se- 
cret that the United States aided the Nationalist Chinese and that British 
private support was given to the Karens during the early phase of their 
war against the Burmese government. However, since that aid was of a 
limited nature and the foreign meddlers were larger and more powerful 
than the Burmese, Burma took note, lodged protests, and maintained its 
focus on the local enemies rather than their foreign supporters. Indonesia, 
too, saw its local enemies supplied and supported from abroad. The local 
communists initially were aided by the Soviet Union, and in later years 
by the Chinese. The outer island dissidents received covert support from 
the United States. While the Indonesians were more outspoken in their 
criticism of foreign aid to indigenous insurgents, nevertheless the army 
fought and won the battles inside Indonesia against local enemies and not 
against foreign states. 

If one examines the various political and military doctrines of the 
present governments in both nations and examines the training and 
equipment of their armed forces, one will find that they are best equipped 
to fight domestic rather than foreign enemies; both adhere to ideologies 
that strongly emphasize the nationalism and unity of their territories and 
the social goals developed during the period of struggle for independence. 
In this respect, the military in power in these two nations is no different 
from the military in subordination to civilian and constitutional rule, and 
this conclusion may apply to other Third World states in similar situa- 
tions. a 

It has been argued throughout this article that the military in power 
does not, at least on the basis of the two countries considered, have a 
distinctive foreign policy or style. As the cofounders of the nations with 
their civilian counterparts, the military has little or no reason to depart 
from the original course charted during the first days of independence. 


Military behavior in the area of foreign policy is at least as predictable as- 


that of civilians. In both instances there exists no necessary tendency to- 
ward expansion or aggrandizement in relation to neighbors. It has been 
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shown throughout that because the military in the two countries began as 
civilian nationalists, their foreign policy values and outlook are nearly 
interchangable with those of civilian nationalists. The military in the two 
countries departed from the immediate foreign policies of their civilian 
predecessors when these policies were not working or were seen as depar- 
tures from the original national goals. Since the military helped to define 
foreign policy during the constitutional periods in the two countries and 
shared in identifying the nation’s enemies and defining threats to the na- 
tional security, there is no reason to expect military leaders to alter their 
analysis and conclusions after taking power. It also has been shown that 
geography helps dictate national policies, and while proximity or distance 
from potential foreign enemies has produced a similar general policy in 
the two states, its implementation has differed in the face of specific 
events and actions. Finally, it has been argued that in both cases, the 
greatest challenge to either state has not been a foreign nation, but indige- 
nous rebel groups, with or without foreign assistance. 

This examination of two developing nations now under military rule 
suggests that their experiences are likely to be closer to those of other 
recently independent nations now under military rule than to those of 
older states with a long military tradition. If this is true, some generaliza- 
tions about foreign policy and the military may need revision or at least 
refinement to account for the differences between what has been sug- 
gested above for Burma and Indonesia and the reports of scholars who 
have developed their generalizations as a result of studying older states 
such as Thailand and India and Latin American states such as Brazil. 
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PROSPECTS FOR STRONGER 
AUSTRALIA-INDONESIA ECONOMIC TIES 


Neil Dias Karunaratne* 


AUSTRALIA-INDONESIA political and economic rela- 
tions since Indonesia asserted itself as an independent nation in 1945 
have been, to say the least, lukewarm. The abrasive rhetoric of President 
Sukarno on neo-colonialism, confrontation, nonalignment, and coexis- 
tence was at variance with Prime Minister Menzies’ pro-Western, cold 
war, and White Australia policies of the 1960s. Besides those holdovers 
from the past, a number of socio-political factors have contributed to the 
persistence of lackluster Australia-Indonesia international relations. It is 
the contention of this article that these socio-political factors are 
ephemeral and are caused by a lack of strong economic ties or interdepen- 
dencies between the two countries. If prospects for economic cooperation 
can be identified and harnessed, the socio-political factors that have as- 
sumed an exaggerated dimension in the relationships between the two 
countries will pale into insignificance. This article will postulate the exis- 
tence of strong areas for economic cooperation between Australia and In- 
donesia and will argue that these prospects should be exploited for the 
mutual benefit of both countries. A strong Indonesian macro-economy on 
Australia’s northern threshold, will be a good insurance for Australia’s 
security and strategic defence. Therefore, the development of economic 
ties with Indonesia should be given utmost priority in the 1980s in the 
common interest of both nations. 

The socio-political factors that have marred Australia-Indonesia re- 
lations in recent times can be identified under the following categories: (1) 
Australian phobias about the possibility of an invasion by Indonesia, 
heightened ‘by Indonesia’s annexations of West New Guinea and East 


*This paper was presented at a public seminar organized by the Indonesian Society in 
Australia, at Griffith University, Brisbane, Australia, on October 25, 1980. 
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Timor; (2) Indonesian misgivings about Australian colonialism and ra- 
cism stirred by the recent Qantas air/aviation agreement, the Australian 
reluctance to accept larger numbers of Vietnamese refugees, and the 
strictness towards Asian immigration; (3) the critical, investigative re- 
porting by the Australian media of the negative aspects of Indonesian 
political affairs—i.e., corruption and mismanagement to the irritation 
and consternation of Indonesian generals and bureaucrats.’ Australian 
suspicions about Indonesian aggression are perhaps ill-founded and 
grossly overexaggerated, manifestations of the xenophobic insecurity that 
carries over from earlier days of Australian politics. The Indonesian hal- 
lucinations are a legacy of Australia’s racist policies of the past, which it 
has now clearly forsaken for multi-cultural or pluralistic societal ideas. 
The critical reporting by the media of sensationalism and scandals have 
reinforced the negative perspectives that Australian decision makers have 
pursued towards Asian neighbors. However, there are unmistakable signs 
that Australian journalism has now matured from its narrow bias to pro- 
vide balanced reporting of developmental news from the Asian region. 

The importance of the political economy of the Association of South 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN), of which Indonesia is a leading partner, 
has been surveyed in a number of recent papers.? However, these studies 
do not explore the country specific economic aspects that are at the heart 
of the continuing political friction and negative attitudes of each country 
towards,each other, but rather give an overview of the recent symptoms of 
political discord that have been kept simmering between the two coun- 
tries. This article will delve beneath the facade of political symptoms and 
argue that the lack of strong economic ties is the root cause of the continu- 
ing political discord between Indonesia and Australia. The removal of 
these symptoms will be virtually automatic if economic ties ‘between the 
two nations are reinforced. In this context the following areas for eco- — 
nomic cooperation will be examined in this article: (1) the dimensions of 
Indonesia’s demographic and poverty problems relative to Australia; (2) 
the prospects for promoting mutually beneficial trade that will stimulate 
the economic development of both Indonesia and Australia; (3) the scope 
for enhanced aid to conform to the United Nations’ target and serve 
the humanitarian ideals of aid programming; (4) the encouragement of 
Australian private foreign investment and the operation of Australian 
multinationals in developing economies such as Indonesia; (5) the indus- 
trialization of Indonesia and structural adjustment within Australia to 
put the economy on a more competitive footing. 

The paradox of conflict between the two countries despite the pros- 
pects for increased trading (on the basis of complementary economies) 
and despite a common fear of Soviet expansion or the communist threat 
has been baffling. The recent events in Afghanistan and Kampuchea have 
given Australian interests for economic cooperation with its Asian neigh- 
bors and particularly Indonesia a shot in the arm. 
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The Magnitude of Indonesian Development Problems 


Indonesia is Australia’s nearest Asian neighbor. Its population of 
over 140 million, more than 10 times Australia’s, is growing at the rate of 
2% per annum, or twice as fast as Australia’s. The economic gap between 
Indonesia and “Australia measured in per capita terms is approximately 
1:25 and is widening. The poverty that exists in Indonesia contrasts with 
the affluence and the superior quality of life enjoyed by Australians when 
measured in terms of mortality and life expectancy indicators (see Table 
1). Since the 1965 coup Indonesia has opened up the economy to ex- 
ogenous influences under Suharto’s New Order regime. Much progress 
has been made, but many unresolved economic problems also remain. 
The oil and commodity boom has accelerated the growth rate of Indo- 
nesio’s GNP to a spectacular O% pet annum since 1973, almost double 
the Australian GNP growth rate. But income inequality and the relative 
poverty of the bottom 40% of the Indonesian population has increased 
during this period. The inflation rate, which soared to over 22% per an- 
num during this period, has been contained in spite of the massive 50% 
devaluation of November 1978, but it has eroded the incomes of the 
poorer segments of the population such as rice cultivators and small land- 
holders who produce cash crops.’ 


Trade as an “Engine of Growth”: Despite the geographical proximity of 
the two and the disparities of resource and factor endowments, trade between 
Australia and Indonesia has been insignificant in the past. Since 1974 trade 
has grown slowly and the trade balance in Australia’s favor has increased, to 
Australia’s embarrassment. In 1978 Australia’s exports to Indonesia were 
barely more than 2% of the total value of the total exports, and the imports 
from Indonesia were well below 0.01% of the total value of imports (see 
Table 2). Australian exports included refined petroleum, wheat, steel, trans- 
port equipment, and machinery. Imports from Indonesia consisted of crude 
oil, timber, rubber, coffee, tea, and handicrafts. The potential for expansion 
of two-way trade between the two countries can be highlighted by the predic- 
tions of neo-classical trade theory, which asserts that countries with disparate 
factor endowments will trade more between themselves. The failure to sub- 


TABLE 1: A Comparison of the Economic Gap between Australia and Indonesia 


Percapita Average Infant Area 
GNP Annual Population Mortality Life (million 
(1979) Growth (millions, (per Expectancy Literacy square 
Country US$ (%,1970-76) 1979) 1,000) (years) (%) miles) 
Australia 7,340 14.4 14 72 100 2.968 
Indonesia 300 8.3 141.6 91 50 62 0.735 


Ratio 24 0.10 0.15 1.4 1.6 4.0 
SOURCE: Asia Yar Book, Manila: Asian Development Bank, 1980. 
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TABLE 2: Australia’s Two-Way Trade with Indonesia (A$ million) 


Year 

Trade 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 

Exports 106.8 175.3 161.3 180.5 196.3 217.5 
(X) (0.8) (1.4) (1.2) (1.6) (2.2) 

Imports 16.6 18.7 24.5 50.2 84.1; 99.2 

(M) (0.002) (0.002) (0.003) (0.005) (0.008) 
Balance 
(xX — M) 90.2 156.6 136.8 130.3 112.2 118.3 


SOURCE: Overseas Trade Part 2: Comparative Summary Tables, ABS (Australian Bureau 
of Statistics) Catalogue No. 5410, 1980. 
Note: (X) or (M) = % of total exports or imports! 





stantiate the predictions of neo-classical trade theories can be attributed to 
the negative feedback on trade and commercial prospects flowing from the 
political stalemate that has persisted between the two countries. 

Indonesian decision makers in their current economic evaluations at- 
tach less importance to Australia than to Japan, Hong Kong; and other 
Asian neighbors because of the strong economic ties between these coun- 
tries and Indonesia. For example, in 1978 Japan exported to Indonesia 
40 times more and imported from Indonesia 20 times more than Aus- 
tralia (see Table 3). 

In 1979, the Indonesian goverment as a PRAA of the ASEAN 
preferential trading arrangement reduced the duties on 1300 items im- 
ported from ASEAN by as much as 20%. The Australian government has 
of late become aware of the importance of the regional grouping of 


TABLE 3: Indonesia's Major Trading Partners 1978 (% of total trade) 


Exports to Imports from 
Rank Country (%) Country (%) 
1 Japan 39.2 Japan 30.1 
2 USA 25.4 USA 12.4 
3 Singapore 10.7 W. Germany 8.9 
4 Netherlands 2.2 Singapore 6.8 
5 W. Germany 1.9 Australia 3.8 
6 Philippines 1.7 UK 3.1 
7 Italy 1.1 France 2.5 
8 UK 0.5 Netherlands 2.2 
9 France 0.5 China 1.7 
10 Australia 1.0 Thailand 1.5 


SOURCE: Central Bureau of Statistics; IMF. 
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ASEAN and has taken the initiative to increase bilateral trade. It held 
trade fairs in 1978 and 1980 and established an “early warning system” 
to apprise ASEAN members of industry assistance schemes. Also, mar- 
keting and advisory services have been offered to ASEAN trading part- 
ners.* 

Although the trade promotion measures undertaken by the Aus- 
tralian government are in the right direction, they are not specifically 
designed to harness the maximum trade potential that exists between the 
two countries. Prospects for more trade and welfare gains for both coun- 
tries through specialization on the basis of comparative advantage exist. 
Indonesia can specialize in the production of labor and resource-intensive 
commodities and Australia can specialize in capital-, technology-, and 
skill-intensive products (see Table 4). Only stronger trade ties can make 
Australia economically, strategically, and politically more important than 
it has been in the past in Indonesia’s overall international economic ap- 
praisals. 

Recently, a growing economic and cultural tie between the two coun- 
tries has been observed in the increase of Australian tourists to Indonesia. 
In 1978-1979 tourist arrivals from Australia increased by 7% and con- 
stituted the largest single group. In 1979 Australians accounted for more 
than 12% of the total arrivals of over a half million tourists in Indonesia. 


Scope for Enhanced Australian Aid 


Australian project and food aid programs to Indonesia show an in- 
creasing trend in the amount of aid (see Table 5). Indonesia has been 
Australia’s second largest recipient of aid in both project and food aid 





TABLE 4: The Pattern of Australia-Indonesia Trade 


Exports % of Imports % of 
Group (A$ million) total (A$ million) total 
0 Food and live animals 83.6 42.6 39.8 47.3 
1 Beverages and tobacco 0.5 .002 0.04 0005 
2 Crude materials 6.7 03 9.8 12 
3 Minerals and fuels 10.0 05 29.1 35 
4 Animal and vegetable oil 1.5 .007 — — 
5 Chemicals : 16.0 -08 1.8 .02 
6 Manufactures 51.4 .26 0.6 .007 
7 Machinery and transport equipment 14.6 .07 1.0 -01 
8 Miscellaneous manufactures 1.7 .008 1.8 02 


Total 196.3 100.0 84.1 100.0 


SOURCE: ABS Catalog No. 5410, 1980. 
Note: The list of groups is incomplete. 
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TABLE 5: Australian Project Aid to Indonesia in A$ million and as % of Total Aid 
to Developing Countries 


1977 1978 1979 
(A$ (A$ (A$ 
Country million) (%) million) (%) million) (%) 
Indonesia 22.5 7A 28.3 8.4 36.0 9.2 
Total Australian 318.6 100.0 339.3 100.0 391.6 100.0 


SOURCE: Australian Development Assistance Bureau (1980); Development Co-operation, 
Annual Review 1978-79 (Paris: OECD). 





programs recently. Australia gave developing countries nearly A$392 
million in the form of bilateral project aid in 1979. Indonesia received 
9.2% of that total while Papua New Guinea, the largest beneficiary of 
Australian aid, received over 50% of Australia’s total aid disbursement to 
developing countries. The per capita aid to Indonesians was 28 cents 
compared to 39 cents for Malaysians and $84.00 for Papua New Gui- 
neans! Although Australian bilateral aid is avowedly based on a human- 
itarian and “needs approach,” more aid apparently is allocated to the 
richer and less populous countries while less aid is given to poorer and 
more populous countries. However, this distortion in Australian aid pro- 
gramming is not manifest in food aid. Total food aid to developing coun- 
tries in 1979 was almost A$48 million, nearly 13% of which was 
allocated to Indonesia. Australian food aid has been directed more to- 
wards the poor and more populous aid recipient countries.’ 

Japan has emerged as the largest donor to Indonesia in recent years. 
In 1979-1980, out of a total allocation of US$797 million to Indonesia, 
Japan contributed nearly 35% through the “Tokyo Club” or the Interna- 
tional Government Group on Indonesia (IGGI). Japan contributed six 
times as much and the U.S. nearly three and a half times as much aid as 
Australia (see Table 6). 

Even middle power countries such as the Netherlands gave Indo- 
nesia more aid than Australia and surpassed the United Nations target of 
a 0.7 ratio of official development assistance (ODA) to GNP. Although 
committed to the UN target, Australia has been laggard in fulfilling this 
commitment. It is hoped that achievement of the UN target will enhance 
Indonesia’s aid receipts from Australia and make a more effective dent on 
Indonesia’s poverty problems. 

The Australian aid program to Indonesia in 1978-1979 covered 
more than 50 projects. Under a “basic needs” strategy of development, 
Australian aid has been channelled to meeting community needs such as 
roads and bridges and safe drinking water in remote areas in West Kali- 
mantan and Sulawesi; a survey of geophysical resources in Irian-Jaya has 
also been financed. A shift from massive capital-intensive projects to the 
basic needs-oriented projects in remote areas augurs well for the future 
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TABLE 6: international Government Group Aid to Indonesia 





Country (US$ million) (%) 
Japan 280 35.1 
USA 160 20.1 
West Germany 95 11.9 
Netherlands 80 10.0 
Australia 45 5.6 
Others 137 17.2 
Total 797 100.0 
Multilateral 

Donor Agency (US$ million) (%) 
World Bank 850 72.5 
ADB 281 23.9 
UNDP 31 2.6 
Total 1,162 100.0 


SOURCE: Economic Intelligence Unit Quarterly Review, 1980. 





prospects of Australian aid to Indonesia since it would make a worth- 
while impact on the alleviation of poverty. A regressive feature of Aus- 
tralia’s. aid strátegy is the recent imposition of a massive tax on students 
from abroad seeking education in Australia. In 1977-1978 412 Indone- 
sian students were trained under official technical assistance programs 
and the demand for technical and higher level education in Australia is 
increasing. 


Role of Direct Investment and Multinational Corporations 


President Suharto’s regime has enthusiastically welcomed private 
foreign investment to Indonesia. Private foreign investment flowing 
through the organization of multinational corporations brings to develop- 
ing economies such as Indonesia a much needed “package” of ingredients 
for development. This package of ingredients controlled by multinational 
corporations consists of technology, managerial skills, and marketing net- 
works and know-how. There are over 100 Australian multinational com- 
panies operating subsidiaries that are vertically integrated with 
manufacturing operations in the parent companies based in Australia or 
operating horizontally tó maintain local markets in Indonesia. Australian 
multinational firms such as BHP, Comalco, Pioneer, Repco, Nicholas, 
Rheem, and Travel Lodge are engaged in steel, aluminium, tile, motor 
spares, pharmaceuticals, metal containers, and hotel enterprises, respec- 
tively, in Indonesia. , 

The amount of private foreign investment in Indonesia rose dramat- 
ically with the enactment of the Capital Investment Law of 1967, which 
guaranteed unfettered remittances of profits and dividends, protracted tax 
holidays, and exemptions from import duties. However, subsequent 
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amendments in 1974 requiring the Indonesianization of employment and 
local participation in equity or joint ventures have led to a tapering off of 
investment flows. In 1978 about 75% of foreign investment was in the 
manufacturing sector (see Table 7). Australian investment in Indonesia 
was 1.4% of total foreign investment (see Table 8). Japanese and U.S. 
investments dominated the Indonesian economy in 1976 and accounted 
for nearly 40% and 28% of the total investment, respectively. The advan- 
tageous position the foreign firm holds over the indigenous entrepreneur 
(pribumi) with regard to credit facilities and the package of inputs has led 
to the denationalization of the local Indonesian textile industry. The det- 
rimental effects of investment incentives offered to a foreign firm caused 
severe hardships to local pribumi as exemplified by the case history of a 
local shoe polish manufacturer in which the foreign competition was 
given tax exemptions while the local firm was denied such benefits.‘ 
The adverse effects of unbridled activity by foreign enterprise is well 
known. The inappropriateness of sophisticated technology transferred 
from advanced countries, the lack of linkages, and the enormous leakages 
particularly when foreign investments occur in the extractive industries 
have to be countervailed by host government control and negotiations 
with foreign companies. Indonesian resentment over Japanese domina- 
tion of the Indonesian economy erupted in demonstrations when Jap- 
anese Prime Minister Fukuda visited Indonesia. Moreover, it has been 
alleged that foreign investors in Indonesia are involved in corruption and 
intrigue and operate under the patronage of wives of high-ranking mili- 
tary officials.” 

The location of Australian enterprises offshore in cheap labor econo- 
mies such as Indonesia will enable the Australian multinational com- 
panies to exploit the comparative cost advantages offered by Indonesia in 
the manufacture of labor intensive products and in extractive mineral and 
timber industries. Vigilance in negotiations by the host governments can 
minimize the negative features and harness the positive potential of mul- 
tinational companies for the economic development of a host developing 
country such as Indonesia. 


Industrialization and Issues of Structural Adjustment 


The Indonesian economy depends predominantly on agriculture and 
generates nearly 35% of the GDP from that sector. Manufacturing, 
which accounts for only 11% of the GDP (see Table 9), is growing at the 
rate of 13% per annum and has recently emerged as one of the most 
dynamic sectors of the economy. Nearly 60% of the total labor force is 
employed in the manufacturing sector. Like Australia, Indonesia has 
pursued its import substitution industrialization (ISI) programs since 
World War II behind high protectionist barriers. The spectacular success 
of the export oriented industrialization strategies of the “gang of four” — 
i.e., South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singapore—and the dimin- 
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TABLE 7: Flow of Private Foreign Investment to Indonesia (in billions of rupiah) 





Year 
Investment i 1974 1975 1976 1978 
Manufacturing 1,029.1 1,160.5 348.1 268.6 
Total 1,124.6 1,766.6 449.3 429.7 





SOURCE: Annual Reports, Bank Indonesia. 


ishing dynamics of import-substituting industrialization have poised In- 
donesia for a switch to a more outward looking industrialization strategy. 
The rising labor costs in the “gang of four” economies and Australia, and 
ulcap labui, fiscal incentives, and resource availabilities in Indonesia 
make it attractive for potential investors to locate in Indonesia and pro- 
duce for markets in their home countries. 

The third Five Year Plan (Repelita IIT) inaugurated in 1979 empha- 
sizes inter alia raw material processing industries while Repelita I and II 
had emphasized the development of agro-based industries and oxide ma- 
terial processing industries, respectively. The next plan, Repelita IV, 
envisages the establishment of a capital goods producing sector in Indo- 
nesia. Planned industrialization will spearhead the diversification of the 
Indonesian economy on the locus of self-sustained growth. Industrializa- 
tion, it is hoped, will be the antidote to the massive problems of poverty 
and underdevelopment that plague the Indonesian economy. The 
strengthening trade opportunities, increase of aid, and the transfer of 
technology and know-how by Australia to Indonesia according to a care- 
fully designed program can make a vital contribution to Indonesia’s in- 
dustrial and economic development. 

Indonesia is also committed to the ASEAN regional industrial com- 
plementation scheme (1977) under which ASEAN partners will establish 
large-scale industrial projects in the associations’ economies to serve the 


TABLE 8: Australian Investment in ASEAN Countries (1976) 


As percentage 
of total from 


Country AŞ million all countries 
Indonesia 10.6 1.44 
Malaysia 3.2 3.93 
Philippines 9.6 3.93 
Singapore 1.5 2.25 
Thailand 0.13 0.51 
ASEAN Total 25.0 2.38 


SOURCE: Pangestu, “The ASEAN Economies: A Comparative Assessment of the Pattern of 
Trade and Direct Foreign Investment and Implications for Economic Co-operation,” World 
Review, 19:3 (August 1980), Table 1.7. 
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TABLE 9: Trends in Share of Manufacturing Sector in GDP of Indonesia 








1973 1978 
Sector (% of total) (% of total) 
Agriculture 40.1 34.1 
Manufacturing 9.6 11.1 
Others 50.3 54.8 
Total % 100.0 100.0 
Total billions of rupiahs 6,753 9,392 


whole ASEAN regional market. Several teething troubles have stifled the 
rapid implementation of this scheme, but Indonesia has got off the mark 
with a US$1 billion concessionary loan from Japan to establish a urea 
project in Kalimantan. Singapore has agreed to produce diesel engines of 
less than 500 hp in order to avoid competing with the established capacity 
to manufacture diesel engines in Indonesia. Thailand’s soda ash project, 
Malaysia’s urea project, and the Philippines’ superphosphate project 
have had difficulties in getting off the ground. Nevertheless, the proposal 
for integrated industrial planning on a regional basis has sound economic 
grounds. The allocative efficiency gains of integrated large-scale re- 
gional projects such as aluminum and fertilizer have been demonstrated 
conclusively. 

The growing trend toward industrialization in the ASEAN region 
has led to import penetration and pressures for structural change in Aus- 
tralia. Australia has responded to the Asian challenge only tardily on the 
grounds that it will lead to more macro-economic uncertainty and in- 
stability, and there is a reluctance to reduce high protectionist barriers in 
times of worldwide recession when unemployment exceeds 5% per an- 
num. But unless Australia accommodates ASEAN and promotes Indo- 
nesia’s industrialization and development aspirations in a positive 
manner by trade liberalization and structural adjustment, Australia-In- 
donesia economic relations will remain at a low ebb. The penetration of 
ASEAN exports into Australia’s markets has been blocked by the 
emergence of neo-protectionism or the imposition of non-tariff barriers 
such as quotas, licenses, voluntary restraint, indirect taxes, and by a mas- 
sive program of subsidies and assistance to prop up senescent industries 
in the hope that they will become competitive at some point in the future. 
ASEAN imports have been made the scapegoat for the unemployment 
created in sensitive labor intensive industries such as textiles and clothing, 
and leather and footwear in Australia because of technological change. 
Unless the excessive politicization of issues is replaced by objective eco- 
nomic adjustments so as to obtain the long-run gains from trade special- 
ization on the basis of comparative advantage, Australia will recede into 
the bottom of ASEAN’s trading league in the near future. 
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Liberalization of trade and market access for ASEAN imports will 
hone down the embarrassing persistent balance of trade in Australia’s 
favor and will also pave the way for the international division of labor 
between developed and developing economies advocated by the UN in its 
plea for a new international economic order and by world development 
planners in their strategies for development. Australia in the 1980s has 
arrived on the crossroads where it will have to take the road to neo-mer- 
cantilism and isolation or to international cooperation and development 
by pursuit of a libertarian alternative. The choice of the libertarian alter- 
native would augur well for promoting stronger Indonésian economic 
bonds through trade and industrialization. But the signs of a movement 
towards a libertarian scenario are not visible; on the contrary the clouds 
of the neo-mercantilist scenario seems to be hovering over Australia’s eco- 
nomic policy making at the present juncture. 


Concluding Remarks 


The discordant nature of the political and international relations be- 
tween Australia and its nearest Asian neighbor in the past can be 
attributed to the lack of strong economic ties between the two countries. 
The prospects for strengthening the economic ties between the two coun- 
tries can be easily identified in the spheres of trade, aid, investment, de- 
velopment cooperation, and industrialization. Unless Australian and 
Indonesian politicians, bureaucrats, and other decision makers harness 
these prospects by positive action programs, the stalemate in the relation- 
ship between the two countries will persist. Indonesia is a leading partner 
in ASEAN. A rapprochement with Indonesia is imperative if Australia’s 
desire to encourage the growth of ASEAN economic cooperation is to 
transcend the realm of mere rhetoric. Indonesia’s economic development 
will also continue to be an elusive dream unless its leaders cooperate with 
the more advanced economies such as Australia and welcome foreign in- 
vestments and development assistance to eradicate the massive problems 
of poverty. The approach of countries like Australia will determine 
whether Indonesia will overcome its vicious circle of poverty and take off 
to self-sustained growth by benefiting from external stimuli such as trade, 
aid, and investment. Or alternatively the Indonesian economy could be- 
come enmeshed in a syndrome of dependency, underdevelopment, and 
continuing poverty. Poverty is an ideal breeding ground for radical isms 
such as communism, which have been the anathema of Australia’s strate- 
gic defense planning. Therefore, the best safeguard against such a pros- 
pect is the establishment of an economically viable and vibrant 
Indonesian economy by strengthening the economic ties identified above. 


Nei] Dias Karunaratne is Senior Lecturer, Department of Economics, University of 
Queensland, Brisbane, Australia. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF ELECTIONS IN 
NEPAL, 1959 TO 1981 


Harka Gurung 


NEPAL EXPERIENCED two significant political events in 
1980 and 1981, Following the royal praclamation nf May 24, 1979, a 
national referendum was held on May 2, 1980 to choose between the 
present partyless panchayat system “with suitable reforms” and a return 
to the multiparty system. Nearly 67% of the eligible voters participated in 
the referendum and chose the panchayat system by a narrow margin of 
54.7%.' A year later, on May 8, 1981, a general election by adult fran- 
chise for the national legislature was held. The national referendum and 
the general election were tumultuous events that for the first time in- 
volved the general populace in national politics after two decades of 
“guided” panchayat democracy. 

Nepal’s first general election was held in February 1959, and there 
are numerous contrasts between it and the 1981 election. The announce- 
ment of the last return took nearly eleven weeks in 1959? but only ten 
days in 1981 (in spite of repolling in numerous places), an indication of 
the much-improved communication system developed over the last two 
decades. In 1959, eligible voters numbered 4,246,468; by 1981, this figure 
had grown by 83% to 7,793,119. Voter turnout also increased between the 
two elections, from 42% to 52%. There were 768 candidates for 109 seats 
in the 1959 parliament; 22 years later, 1096 candidates contested for 112 
seats in the Rastriya Panchayat (National Assembly). And between 1959 
and 1981 the candidacy security deposit increased from Rs. 250 to Rs. 
1,500, and the expenditure ceiling from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 30,000. But the 
greatest difference between the two elections was political: the earlier 
election was based on the political party affiliations of the candidates 
while the latter was guided by the partyless principle of the panchayat 
system under which candidates contested on an individual basis. 
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The Voting Mass 


The 7.8 million registered voters above the age of 21 years eligible to 
vote in the 1981 general election represented an increase of 8.3% over the 
1980 referendum. In spite of a boycott call by some political groups, 
52.2% of these voters went to the polls, but this was much lower than the 
66.9% voting in the 1980 referendum. Geographically, 46.1% of regis- 
tered voters came from 37 hill districts, 39.3% from 18 terai districts, 
7.3% from 15 mountain districts, and 6% from five inner terai districts. 
Voter turnout by region was 64.4% in the inner terai, 57.2% in the terai, 
51.9% in the mountains, and 47.9% in the hills, while regional percent- 
ages in the referendum were 64.3% in the inner terai, 75.2% in the terai, 
61.4% in the hills, and 61.2% in the mountains. Thus, while participation 
remained static in the inner terai, it declined by 18% in the terai, 13.5% 
in the hills, and 9.3% in the mountains. The pattern of increasing par- 
ticipation from the west to the east was similar to that during the referen- 
dum, but the earlier pattern of increasing participation from the north to 
the south was disturbed by significant decreases in the hill and terai 
voters. 

Nineteen districts had a very high turnout (over 75%) during the 
referendum, but only the mountain districts of Dolpa and Mustang be- 
longed to this category in the 1981 election (see map). There was no 
voting in Manang because the incumbent representative was elected 
without contest. Among the 19 districts polling over 60%, 11 were terai 
districts, seven mountain, and only four hill. The nine contiguous eastern 
terai districts from Parsa to Sunsari all polled over 60%, while 27 districts 
(including 23 hill) polled 40% to 50%. Districts polling below 40% 
formed two compact blocks, one composed of Chitwan, Tanahu, and 
Dhading in the central region and the other made up of seven far western 
districts whose core in Doti recorded the lowest polling rate, 27%. As a 
general pattern, voter participation was higher in the terai districts and 
lower in the hills, where only five districts exceeded the national average 
of 52.2%. 

Of the total votes cast, 226,705 (5.6%) were declared invalid, a de- 
crease from the 7.7% in the referendum. In both 1980 and 1981, the 
percentages of invalid votes varied widely from region to region. They 
decreased from 8.1% in 1980 to only 5.4% in 1981 in the terai and in- 
creased from 7.3% to 9.4% in mountain districts. The hills with 4.9% and 
the inner terai with 5.2% in 1981 showed a slight improvement over the 
previous year. Of the ten districts with over 10% invalid votes, five were 
mountain districts and four hill; of the 28 districts with less than 5% 
invalid votes, 20 were hill, eight terai, and none mountain. In all, 38 
districts had a lower percentage of invalid votes than the national average 
of 5.6%. The highest percentage (15.3%) of invalid votes was recorded in 
Jumla and the lowest (2.8%) in Kabhre-Palanchok. Similar to the situa- 
tion during the referendum, the highest percentage of invalid votes in 
1981 was recorded in the far west. 
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TABLE 1: Voting Pattern in the 1981 Nepal General Election 





Votes Percentage Invalid Percentage 

Geographic Region Total Voters Polled Polled Vote Invalid 
Mountain Districts 

East 179,112 96,035 53.6 8,535 8.8 

Central 101,878 46,263 45.4 3,885 8.3 

West 7,756 6,378 82.2 459 71 

Far West 287,191 150,609 52.4 15,410 10.2 
Total (15) 575,937 299,285 51.6 28,289 9.4 
Hill Districts 

East 574,184 301,537 52.5 15,284 5.0 

Central 1,131,027 565,476 49.9 22,483 3.9 

West 1,175,976 525,369 44.6 27,101 5.1 

Far West 718,335 332,347 46.2 21,143 6.3 
Total (37) 3,599,532 1,725,729 47.9 86,011 4.9 
Inner Terai 

East 76,183 36,644 48.0 2,359 6.4 

Central 203,294 84,780 41.7 8,339 9.8 

West — — — — — 

Far West 192,569 97,481 50.6 5,249 5.3 
Total (5) 472,046 303,685 64.3 15,947 5.2 
Terai 

East 1,054,053 641,193 60.8 35,468 5.5 

Central 1,131,021 738,636 65.3 29,685 4.0 

West 480,720 286,565 59.6 ` 15,064 5.2 

Far West 401,477 184,506 45.9 16,223 8.7 
Total (18) 3,067,271 1,757,244 57.2 96,468 5.4 
Nepal (75) 7,793,119 4,073,836 52.2 226,705 5.6 


The Contenders 


In all, 1451 political aspirants filed nominations for 112 places in the 
national legislature, about half from the hills, nearly a third from the 
terai, and just over 10% from the mountains. However, 353 aspirants or 
about a quarter of those filing later withdrew from the contest. The re- 
gional percentages of withdrawal were 46.1% in the hills, 29.7% in the 
terai, 15.5% in the mountains, and 8.4% in the inner terai. Finally, 1,096 
candidates were left in the field to contest for the 112 elected seats in the 
Rastriya Panchayat—i.e., more than nine candidates for each seat as 
compared to seven for each place in the 1959 parliament. The ratio of 
candidates to seats by geographical region appears in Table 2. 

In 1959, all 109 constituencies were single-member, electing one 
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TABLE 2: Seat/Candidate Ratio by Region, 1981 General Election 


Region Seats Candidates Ratio 
Mountain districts 15 103 6.8 
Hill districts 57 541 9.4 
Inner Terai districts 8 103 12.8 
Terai districts 32 349 10.9 
Total 112 1096 9,7 





representative each. In 1981, there were two seats to be filled in the larger 
districts and one in the smaller districts, as provided by the 1976 Second 
Amendment to the Constitution. All 15 mountain districts were in the 
one-seat category while 21 hill districts, two inner terai, and 14 terai 
districts fell into the two-seat category. 

Another fundamental difference between the two general elections 
was in the political organizational bases of contending candidates. In 
1959, there were 500 candidates set up by nine political parties and 268 
non-party candidates. In contrast, the 1981 election forbade party affilia- 
tion and was organized on the “partyless” principle. Each candidate was 
given a district symbol, but there were few differences among the com- 
mon catchwords of the candidates’ appeals and slogans except in empha- 
sis. For example, one candidate from the old Rana political aristocracy 
adopted social equality as one of his campaign themes! 

One might look into the past political affiliations of the candidates to 
examine the nature of both the political elites in Nepal and the continuity 
and change among candidaes during the last 22 years. It is therefore in- 
teresting to note that 70 of the 768 candidates in 1959 contested again in 
1981. These repeater candidates, after an interval of more than two dec- 
ades, were spread over 43 districts. Some districts witnessed more than 
one contest between old rivals. Rupandehi had five of these veterans, al- 
though one of them had migrated from Doti and another from Syangja 
since the 1959 election. Lamjung had four repeater candidates and the 
one who had lost in 1959 turned the tables on his old rival in 1981. There 
were three repeater candidates each in Kathmandu, Bhaktapur, Sindhu- 
Palchok, Nuwakot, Nawal-Parasi, and Palpa and two each in Kabhre- 
Palanchok, Makwanpur, Gorkha, Syangja, Banke, and Bhojpur. 

Of the 70 repeater candidates, 29 had contested in 1959 as indepen- 
dents, 18 for the Nepali Congress, eight for the United Democratic Party, 
six each for the Gorkha Parishad and the Praja Parishad, and one for the 
Terai Congress. Among the repeaters were also 11 former elected members 
of the 1959 Pratinidhi Sabha (House of Representatives). In addition, 
seven former members of the 1959 Mahasabha (Senate) participated in the 
1981 election. There was more continuity, however, among those who had 
been politically active in the partyless panchayat system. In all, 96 former 
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and 48 sitting members of the Rastriya Panchayat contested the 1981 elec- 
tion. Among these were also 52 former ministers and 14 incumbents. 

The relationship between the political backgrounds and present po- 
litical affiliations of candidates is somewhat uncertain, but their social 
profiles provide a clearer indication of societal changes in national politics 
between 1959 and 1981 (see Table 3). 

The percentage of candidates from hill ethnic/caste groups increased 
from 76.9% in 1959 to 81.9% in 1981: In contrast, candidates from terai 
caste/religious groups declined by 5.3% during the same period. The 
number of Chhetri (including Thakuri) candidates remained high— 
29.8% in 1959 and 30.7% in 1981. Candidates from the second largest 
group of political elites, the hill Brahmins, increased from 23.9% in 1959 
and 25.3% in 1981. The overwhelming number of candidates from these 
two caste groups is not surprising because of their widespread distribu- 
tion throughout the country. Thus, Chhetri candidates contested the 1981 
election in 69 districts and Brahmin candidates in 61. Hill tribal candi- 
dates increased from 11.8% to 14.4% while the percentage of Newar can- 
didates decreased slightly between the two elections. Tribal candidates 
were represented in 42 districts and Newar candidates in 38. Some of the 
hill tribal candidates increased not only in number but also in distribu- 
tion, having migrated into additional constituencies and districts (see 
Table 4). 

In the terai the percentage of all three dominant caste groups de- 





TABLE 3: Ethnic/Caste Division of Candidates, 1959 and 1981 


1959 Candidates 1981 Candidates Change 

Caste/Ethnic Group (%) (%) (%) 
Hill Group 

Hill Brahmin 23.91 25.38 + 1.47 

Chhetri 29.83 30.77 + 0.94 

Newar 41.11 10.13 — 0.98 

Hill Tribal 11.83 14.42 + 2.59 

Occupational 

Caste 0.24 1.27 + 1.03 
Total 76.92 81.97 + 5.05 
Plain Group 

Terai Brahmin 5.55 1.82 — 3.72 

Landed Caste 7.48 6.66 — 0.82 

Trader Caste 5.43 3.56 — 1.87 

Terai Tribal 3.14 3.47 + 0.33 

Muslim 1.08 1.82 + 0.74 
Total 22.68 17.33 — 5.35 


Unidentified 0.40 0.70 — 0.30 
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clined. The largest decrease (3.7%) was among terai Brahmin, who con- 
tested the 1981 election in only eight districts. The percentage of 
candidates among landed castes (Rajput, Bhumihar, Yadav), who con- 
tested in 14 districts including one in the hills, also decreased slightly. 
However, with 6.6% of the candidates, they continued to form the largest 
of the terai social groups. Candidates among trader caste groups, who 
contested the election in 15 districts, also showed some percentage decline. 
The terai social groups showing some percentage increase in candidates 
between 1959 and 1981 were terai tribals and Muslims, but the terai 
tribal group (Tharu, Rajbanshi, Dhimal) candidates increased by only 
0.3% and Muslim candidates by 0.7%. Among the terai tribals, the most 
numerous were Tharu candidates, who contested in 15 districts. Muslim 
candidates contested in 14 districts, including two in the hills. 


Winners and Losers 


A large number of candidates contesting for a limited number of 
places obviously meant that there would be many losers. And the rate of 
attrition was proportionate to the proliferation of candidates for a given 
place whether the district was a one-member or a two-member constitu- 
ency. Apart from Manang, whose representative was elected unopposed, 
Humla, Dolpo, Mustang, Rasuwa, and Panchthar all had fewer than 
four candidates. Bhaktapur and Dolakha, with 21 each, had the highest 
number of candidates among one-seat districts. Of two-seat districts, 
Kabhre-Palanchok led the field with 35 candidates, closely followed 
by Kathmandu and Jhapa, while Baglung had the fewest with seven 
candidates. 

Of all candidates, 708 (64.5%) failed to secure 5% of the total votes 
cast in their constituencies, therefore forfeiting their deposits. The re- 
gional distribution of candidates who did not get this minimum percent- 
age was 48.7% in the hills, 34% in the terai, and 11.2% in the mountains. 


TABLE 4: Increase in Tribal Candidates, 1959 to 1981 


1959 1981 
Ethnic Group Candidates Districts Candidates Districts 
Gurung 27 12 45 19 
Limbu 22 8 19 6 
Magar 8 6 28 15 
Rai 22 9 22 5 
Tamang 11 9 26 11 
Thakali 8 4 11 7 


Total 98 "48 151 63 
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Within the regions themselves, the percentage forfeiting their deposits 
was 63.7% in the hills, 77.6% in the inner terai, 69% in the terai, and 
40.7% in the mountains. Of the seven districts where all contestants se- 
cured more than 5% of the vote, five were mountain and two were hill 
districts. 

Of the 70 candidates from the 1959 election who contested again, 
only 17 won. This group of 70 also included 14 former members of the 
Pratinidhi Sabha, 11 of whom lost in 1981. The overall performance of 
these 70 old guards was as follows: three repeated their success even after 
an interval of 22 years, 11 former representatives lost, 16 reversed their 
loss of 1959, and 40 failed in both elections. Of the seven former Ma- 
‘jasabha members participating in the 1981 election, five were successful. 

Another political aspect, although of a speculative nature, concerns 
the performance of the so-called official candidates. A list of these candi- 
dates was not published, but according to one reliable estimate, at least 59 
of the “official” candidates lost the election, the majority in the terai dis- 
tricts where voter turnout was much higher than in the rest of the coun- 
try. In eight districts with two seats each, both such candidates were 
defeated. 

Candidates associated with the Rastriya Panchayat in the past or 
present were much in evidence in most districts. Kailali, Bajhang, and 
Bajura were the only districts where all candidates were new aspirants. 
Among the 96 former Rastriya Panchayat members who contested in 
1981, only 25 won. Of the 69 sitting members, 48 contested and 22 lost, 
including five ministers. In all, 66 former and present ministers partici- 
pated in the election and 37 lost. Of the 66 ministers, 14 were incumbents 
of whom nine were returned. In Kathmandu district, six former and sit- 
ting Rastriya Panchayat members including four former ministers con- 
tested and only one was successful. Of the five districts where four 
candidates associated with the Rastriya Panchayat were involved, one dis- 
trict sent two and three districts sent one each. There were 13 districts 
with three Rastriya Panchayat-associated candidates; of these, three sent 
two each, five sent one each, and five sent none. Of the 30 districts with 
two Rastriya Panchayat-associated candidates, only one district sent both 
former members, 21 districts sent one of the former members, and eight 
rejected both. 

At least 34 women candidates contested in the 1981 election, par- 
ticipating in 19 districts including five in Kathmandu. Twenty-one of 
them were from the hills and 13 from the terai. Only two women won, 
one with a surprisingly large majority from the capital. 

The number of candidates from occupational casts increased from 
two in 1959 to 14 in 1981, but none was elected. 

Very few candidates won with an overwhelming majority. Among 
the winners in single-constituency districts and the highest vote getters in 
double-constitutency districts, only 11 candidates secured more than 50% 
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of the total votes cast. Fifteen secured 40% to 50% of the vote and 41 
obtained 20% to 40%. Seven candidates won the election with less than 
20% of the vote, the lowest being 16.5%. Among those who lost narrowly 
to the winning candidates, 34 were former or present Rastriya Panchayat 
members, including 12 former ministers and three incumbent ministers. 

A brief note regarding election symbols may be relevant here. The 
symbols at the top of the ballot seem to have been clearly preferred by the 
voters. Umbrella, the top left-hand symbol, got 19 winners, and sun, at 
the top right, had 18 winners. Other symbols near the top were plow with 
ten winners, and cow and jar, each with seven winners. The symbols on 
the lower half of the ballot had only three winners. 


The Making of the House 


The composition of the national legislature may be examined from 
both the social and political points of view, beginning with the new en- 
trants. Of the 112 elected members of the Rastriya Panchayat, 61 (54.4%) 
were new faces, 19 from-the central region and 14 each from the other 
three development regions. Geographically, 39 new members came from 
the hills and 22 from the terai. Of the 21 hill districts-with two seats each, 
six sent two new representatives and thirteen elected one. Three of the 16 
terai and inner terai districts with two seats each sent two new represen- 
tatives and the rest sent one each. 

A comparison of the composition of the new Rastriya Panchayat 
with earlier national legislatures shows some positive trends. From the 
point of view of regional representation, the present house provides a 
more favorable picture than did the earlier Rastriya Panchayats. The hill 
group formed 77.9% of the 1959 house by direct election. Their represen- 
tation increased to 89% in the Rastriya Panchayats of 1969 and 1975, 
which were formed by indirect election through the zonal assemblies. In 
1978, the hill group declined slightly to 85%, after the introduction of 
consensus politics following the Second Amendment of the Constitution 
(Table 5). 

In the present house, the hill group is down to 81.4%, and if we 
count only the 112 elected members (i.e., excluding those nominated), 
their percentage comes to 79.4%. Thus, the terai group was 3.5% higher 
in 1981 than in 1978. With the rapid population increase in the terai over 
the last two decades, a proportionate increase in representation from this 
region seems justified. 

Another feature of the 1981 house is the increase in political repre- 
sentation of certain social groups that had fewer members in the earlier 
legislatures. A comparison of the social makeup of the 1978 and 1981 
legislatures reveals some distinct changes in the percentages of different 
ethnic/caste groups. The largest gain, 4.9%, was among terai tribals, fol- 
lowed by hill tribals with 4%. Muslim representation increased by 1.4%, 
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TABLE 5: Ethnic/ Caste Representation in the Legislature, 1959-1981 


1959 1978 1981 Change 
No. % No, h Elec. + Nom. % 59-81 78-81 





Hill Group 
Hill Brahmin 30 27.52 27 21.26 1444 13.33 —14.19 —7.93 
Chhetri 34 31.19 46 36.22 41 +8 36.29 + 5.10 +0.05 
Newar 4 367 10 7.87 9+2 8.14 + 4.47 +0.27 
Hill Tribal 17 15.60 24 18.90 25 +6 22.96 + 7.36 +4.06 
Occupational 
Caste — — 1 0.79 — +1 0.74 + 0.74 —0.04 
Total 85 77.98 108 85.02 89 +21 81.48 + 3.50 —3.54 
Terai Group 
Terai Brahmin 4 3.67 3 2.3: — — ~ 3.67 —2.3 
Landed Caste 11 10.09 9 7.0 8+1 6.66 — 3.43 —0.34 
Trader Caste 3 2.75 2 1.57 2+ 1.48 — 1.27 —0.09 
Terai Tribal 4 3.67 4 3.15 11 + 8.14 + 4.47 +4.99 
Muslim 2 1.83 1 0.79 2+1 2.22 + 0.39 +1.43 
Total 24 22.01 19 149 23 +2 18.50 — 3.51 +3.60 
Total Hill and 


Terai 109 100.0 127 100.0 112 + 23 100.0 — — 


and marginal increases occurred among Chhetri and Newar representa- 
tives. Hill Brahmin representation decreased by 7.9% while terai landed 
castes and trader castes declined slightly. 

As indicated earlier, more than half of the 1981 house consists of 
newly elected members. However, not all entrants are new political per- 
sonalities. Three are former members of the 1959 Pratinidhi Sabha, two 
of the 1959 Mahasabha, and 16 are veterans of the first general election. 
Among the new members are also a few old party stalwarts who decided 
to join the Panchayat “mainstream” after the referendum verdict. 

The present Rastriya Panchayat not only is composed of many new 
members but also includes a wider spectrum of political elements. The 
very mechanism of direct election through adult franchise led to the rejec- 
tion of traditional elites in politically conscious districts. In many districts 
the people voted in favor of younger candidates. Men of varying shades of 
political belief also found entry into the new legislature as the candidacies 
were allowed without any political screening. It will therefore be no sur- 
prise if the distant echo of the referendum debate becomes audible on the 
house floor. Although many candidates resorted to communal appeal dur- 
ing the campaign for lack of distinctive political platforms, it is more 
likely that the members will seek regional and new alignments for priv- 
ilege and power since they have come to the house at great cost in terms of 
resources. Both for them and for their voters there is much at stake in the 
politicking in the Rastriya Panchayat. It is also likely that the members, 
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compelled by campaign promises, will emphasize local needs rather than 
debate on larger national issues. To the nation at large, the performance 
of the new legislature is crucial since it will influence the future course of 
national politics. 


Harka Gurung, formerly Minister of State and head of a planning agency in Nepal, is 
presently associated with New Era, a local consulting agency. 
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“BIG BUSINESS” AND EDUCATION 
POLICY IN JAPAN 


Yung H. Park* 


ONE POPULAR INTERPRETATION of Japanese politics, 
the so-called triadic elite thesis, assumes that the Liberal-Democratic 
Party (LDP), the central bureaucracy, and big business dominate policy 
making from which other.sectors are largely excluded. Elite scholars, 
however, disagree on which of the groups is the most powerful. Many 
advocate that the bureaucrats hold the key status. Some argue that big 
business has the controlling voice. Chitoshi Yanaga views Japanese poli- 
tics as “a dramatic production” in which big business is “the playwright 
as well as the financier.”! Another scholar notes, “Zazkai literally pre- 
sides over Japanese society” and holds “the power of life and death” over 
all aspects of society.” 

It has been widely suggested that education is one area in which the 
thesis of a dominant business elite is particularly valid. A 1972 publica- 
tion argues that the Ministry of Education’s (MOE) policies closely fol- 
low the proposals of its advisory organ, the Central Council for 
Education (CCE), which are in turn based on big business demands. The 
study also asserts that the LDP-dominated government and Diet readily 
cater to business interests by positively acting on MOE bills.? Another 
Japanese study concludes, after a comparison of Nikkeiren’s positions on 
education and of government policy, that the latter has been dictated by 
big business.* 

The aim of this essay is to show that the assumption of domination 
by business is not tenable when applied to education policy. I am inclined 


*This is an updated version of a longer paper presented at the 24th International 
Conference of Orientalists in Japan, Tokyo, Japan, June 15-17, 1979. I am grateful to 
the Humboldt State University Foundation for grants that enabled me to spend several 
summers in Japan studying Japanese bureaucracy and education policy. 
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to believe that the Japanese education polity is much more pluralistic 
than commonly assumed, with various groups exercising considerable 
countervailing power over the official policy makers, the LDP, and the 
government. Because of this and their own diversity and divisiveness, the 
official policy makers are not as responsive to business demands as is as- 
sumed in the thesis of domination by business. 


The Education Policy System and Big Business 


In this section I will examine the pluralistic nature of the education 
policy system and the place big business occupies in it, especially in rela- 
tion to the official policy makers. More specifically, I will argue, taking 
isouo with Yonago, that while big business hulds a uniyut slalus (L.g., 
special access to the official policy makers) in the education polity, it is 
basically an entity trying to influence the official policy makers “from 
without” and thus is not part of the official policy-making system. As 
such, big business is subject to various systemic constraints that combine 
to limit its influence. 

In Japan, as in other structurally differentiated societies, there is a 
heterogeneous policy system for education whose principal components 
can be identified. First, there are the LDP and its education commit- 
tees—the Education Division and the Investigative Committee on Educa- 
tion—which, together with the education bureaucracy, play the pivotal 
role in education policy making.> Other governmental and legislative 
components of the education policy system include: the prime minister 
and his cabinet; executive agencies such as Finance, Home Affairs, and 
Health-Welfare; advisory commissions (shingikai); and the Diet and its 
education committees. There are the opposition parties: the Japanese So- 
cialist Party (JSP), the Japanese Communist Party (JCP), the Demo- 
cratic Socialist Party (DSP), Komeito, and the New Liberal Club (NLC). 
A multitude of groups is involved with varying degrees of effectiveness in 
education policy. Speaking for big business are Keidanren, Nikkeiren, 
Nissho, Keizai doyukai, and Kansai keizai rengokat. Representing schools 
and their administrators are such groups as the Association of National 
Universities (ANU), the Association of Private Universities (APU), and 
three national organizations of elementary, middle, and high school prin- 
cipals. Teachers’ organizations include the Japan Teachers’ Union (Nik- 
kyoso) and the Japan High School Teachers Union. Local agencies and 
school boards have respectively banded together to voice their demands. 
Such professional associations as the Japan Science Council and the 
Japan Education Association also make their views known on major is- 
sues of education policy. Finally, there are laymen’s groups including 
PTA and housewives’ associations that play an appreciable role in educa- 
tion politics. 

Big business enjoys a special access to official policy makers that no 
other organized interests do. This access has been aided by the wide- 
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spread belief that business, because of intimate ties between economy and 
education, has the right to be heard in authoritative policy making.® As 
Nakajima Masaki, a zaikai elder, put it, “the business-industrial commu- 
nity absorbing more than 70% of annual college graduates has not only 
the right but also the obligation to speak out on education policy.”” 

What sort of access does big business have to the locus of official 
policy making? At the top party and governmental level there is frequent 
and even regularized interaction with business chieftains. LDP faction 
chiefs have an accommodating posture toward big business partly because 
of their financial dependence on it. Around every party leader business- 
men have formed clubs that serve as a major conduit between the party 
and business.® Party elders attend important zazkai gatherings where they 
are exposed to business views. None of the LDP presidents or top presi- 
dential contenders, however, had a big business background until re- 
cently. Komoto Toshio, a serious candidate against Ohira in 1978, is a 
shipping magnate. Fujiyama Aiichiro, a former Nissho president who 
challenged party politicians, never was a major contender. Contrary to 
Yanaga’s assertion, big business, while a factor in LDP presidential elec- 
tions, cannot seat its own man. In 1974 it could not prevent Miki Takeo 
from winning over Fukuda Takeo, widely believed to be zazkai’s prefer- 
ence. 

At the ministerial level, the heavy business penetration that Yanaga 
mentions has never taken place insofar as education is concerned. Two 
types of ministers have held the office since 1945. First, there is the 
scholar-statesman, including all of the early postwar occupants and, more 
recently, Nagai Michio. Though holding no Diet seat, they have been 
appointed to the post because of their expertise and background. The 
second type includes all post-independence ministers except for Nagai. 
They tend to be LDP Dietmen of long standing, with experience in the 
party’s education committees. The only postwar minister with a zazkai 
background is Okano Kiyotake, who briefly held the post in 1952-1953. 

As for business representation in the LDP, one recent study esti- 
mates that businessmen account for about 15% of LDP lower-house 
members; they include not only zaikai representatives but also shop 
owners.’ Turning to the LDP Dietmen known as the “education tribe” 
(bunkyozoku), who as members of the party education committees are 
closely involved in education policy, we find that zazkai representation is 
further reduced, although, until recently, it did include two of zazkat’s 
most articulate spokesmen. Arita Kazuhisa of the upper house and, until 
1976, a leading bunkyozoku member, was chairman of Nikkeiren’s edu- 
cation committee before entering politics. As Nikkeiren’s chief education 
expert, he was actively involved in efforts to influence the course of edu- 
cational reform in the early 1970s.!° In 1976 he, with other dissident 
Dietmen, left the LDP to form the NLC. Zazkai’s only remaining educa- 
tion spokesman in the LDP’s Diet contingent is Fujii Heigo. A member 
of the education committees in the party and the upper house, he was a 
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New Japan Steel vice president, a top Keizai doyukai executive, and a 
veteran zazkai member of the CCE. 

The paucity of business representatives in the bunkyozoku does not 
mean that big business is divorced from party education policy making. 
Its views carry much weight in the education committees and other deci- 
sion-making organs: Many bunkyozoku and zaikai members share com- 
mon policy outlooks. Many LDP Dietmen have educational perspectives 
rooted in what Kono Yohei, an ex-bunkyozoku member, calls “manpower 
philosophy,” widely subscribed to by businessmen.!! Various channels of 
communication exist between the party and big business. Supplementing 
informal and personal contacts are formal interactions between the party 
education committees and their business counterparts.!* At higher levels 
are monthly mootings between chairmen of the four suikui ui ganizaliuns 
and three top LDP executives who play key roles in all policy areas in- 
cluding education.'> Moreover, faction chiefs regularly interact with 
business leaders. 

There is little career mobility from business into officialdom. Since 
1945 the MOE’s political contingent of ministers and parliamentary vice 
ministers (PVM) has included only two politicians of big business back- 
ground: Okano (education minister, 1952-1953) and Kubota Enji 
(PVM, 1967-1968). There is no case of mobility from business into the 
MOE?’s career component because it is composed of civil service officers. 
The Japanese pattern of career mobility between bureaucracy and busi- 
ness is characterized by amakudari (“descent from heaven”)—a practice 
in which retired bureaucrats enter a second career outside the bureau- 
cracy. Business is a principal amakudari activity.‘4 Bureaucrat-turned- 
business executives are widely considered key links between government 
and business. Unlike the economic ministries, MOE officials’ amakudari 
is markedly non-business. According to one estimate, almost 60% of 
MITI officials joined corporations; the MOE’s share was a mere 5.6%, 
with its officials going mainly to its auxiliary and non-profit entities.'5 
During the 1972-1977 period, only two MOE officials entered business; 
both had been with the agency’s facilities sections and joined construction 
firms upon retirement.'¢ 

The MOE is not the only office involved in education policy, though 
it is the key agency. Several others, all with differing interests, share the 
responsibility. The foremost is the Ministry of Finance (MOF), which 
exercises a critical influence on all governmental programs." Those re- 
quiring organizational changes in the MOE have to be cleared with the 
Administrative Management Agency as well. The Ministry of Health 
and Welfare (MHW), sharing with the MOE matters of health and pre- 
school education, tends to approach education policy from the perspective 
of students’ health and welfare. The Ministry of Labor has its own labor- 
related criteria and needs, just as the Science and Technology Agency 
(STA) places a premium on scientific and technological development. The 
Ministry of Home Affairs (MHA), increasingly involved in subnational 
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education policy, views itself as the key central guardian of local govern- 
ment and its welfare.'® 

Big business has avenues of access to these agencies. MOF and STA 
officials seeking amakudari into business try not to alienate big business, 
and those already in business use their ties with their former agency sub- 
ordinates to influence ministry decisions. The MOF’s political appoint- 
ees, many of whom have higher aspirations, lend an ear to business views. 
Moreover, the MOF’s political contingent has included Dietmen of busi- 
ness background, but there is no direct mobility from business to the top 
MOF post because LDP factional politics leave little room for the ap- 
pointment of businessmen to cabinet posts. 

As seen above, the bases of business ties with the official policy 
makers do not include heavy business representation, and by no means is 
business directly involved in every stage of official policy making. Hence, 
business groups must rely on their access to influence official decision 
making. Any one of the access points may be used. It could be the pre- 
mier, education minister, or an influential bunkyozoku member. Policy 
proposals can also be directed to the MOE where they receive a sym- 
pathetic hearing. Counting the published resolutions only, the MOE re- 
ceived more than ten, all addressed to major issues of education, during 
the 1960s.!° 

Direct interactions also take place between MOE officials and busi- 
ness representatives. During the 1968-1969 campus turmoil, for instance, 
the business-funded Japan Economic Research Center sponsored sym- 
posia on issues of education. The participants included opinion leaders 
from both business and the MOE such as Amagi Isao, then MOE admin- 
istrative vice minister, and Nakajima Masaki, president of Mitsubishi 
Steel.?° In the early 1970s, the Japan Council for Economic Research, a 
zatkat think tank, had its education committee, chaired by Doko Toshio 
(then Keidanren vice president), look into problems of education reform. 
In 1972 the committee produced a report, widely claimed as a key zazkaz 
statement of educational philosophy, calling for a restructuring of educa- 
tion on the grounds that the new “information society” required a new 
respect for diverse human values and needs as well as new educational 
programs taking this diversity into account. Reflecting zaikaz’s long- 
standing emphasis on creative and diversified education (a philosophy ve- 
hemently opposed by the Japan Teachers’ Union), the report urged en- 
couraging creativity rather than uniformity in the schools.2! The 
committee’s membership read like the Who’s Who of big business and 
included several zaikai members of the CCE. Also on the committee were 
key CCE members and high MOE officials. Another example is the 
MOE-sponsored round tables that discuss policy issues and include busi- 
ness representatives. Proceedings are widely circulated within the agency 
via its publications, which also carry contributions by zaikai leaders pre- 
senting business perspectives.”? In addition, surveys are taken by the 
MOE to seek business views on specific policy issues.” 
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As key business-bureaucracy links, there are numerous advisory 
organs attached to governmental agencies and widely used in the early 
stages of policy making in all areas including education.** Big business is 
well represented on these bodies, especially those handling economic pol- 
icy, and thus exerts a major influence on their decisions. Commission de- 
cisions, however, are by no means controlled by big business. The 
bureaucracy—which provides the staff, data, and former officials as 
members—is intimately involved in commission decision making. More- 
over, commission recommendations are mere policy proposals subject to 
various party and bureaucracy considerations and thus are not always 
converted into official policy. 

The MOE has several advisory organs, many handling technical 
matters and others devclupiny luug-rauge pulley ypulorns.©> The loremost 
“policy council” is the GCE, which is a major interacting point for the 
MOE and big business.” Individuals and groups critical of the “estab- 
lishment” are usually excluded from the commission, as is the case with 
other major councils. Two groups—Sohyo (Japan’s largest labor federa- 
tion) and Nikkyoso (the largest teachers’ union)—are denied membership 
in the commission. The school community is represented by pro-LDP 
administrators and teachers. This bias is much more pronounced with 
. leading CCE members, some of whom have repeatedly served on the 
commission, holding key posts. They include Mori Kan’ichi (12 years) 
and Fujii Heigo (8 years), both from big business. Every CCE, serving a 
two-year term, has included two or three business representatives. In the 
words of one zaikai leader, Iwasa Yoshizane, “zaikai members such as 
Fujii are on the CCE to represent business views in commission decision 
making.”?’ . 

Big business has other means of access to the CCE. Always included 

in zaikai symposia and study groups on education are key CCE members. 
' The Doko committee, mentioned earlier, is a case in point. Its executive 
secretary was none other than Hiratsuka Masunori, who chaired the 
CCE subcommittee on elementary and secondary education in 1967- 
1971. Another Doko committee member headed the CCE subcommittee 
on higher education. These subcommittees drafted the 1971 “third educa- 
tional reform” report. Thus, during much of 1967-1971 when the CCE 
was involved in the preparation of its most significant document, the two 
key CCE officers were in close touch with the elite of big business. 

Big business is represented in other education policy advisory organs. 
The Economic Deliberative Council (EDC), attached to the Economic 
Planning Agency, is one such body. Created to aid the government’s long- 
range economic planning and chaired by a businessman, the EDC has 
been dominated by a combination of economic bureaucrats, LDP Diet- 
men, and businessmen, with the last category constituting a majority.2¢ 
The EDC has authored documents, some of which subsequently became 
the basis of major CCE proposals. 

Two conclusions can be drawn from the foregoing discussions. First, 
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big business does enjoy special access to the various points of education 
policy making, but by no means has it effectively penetrated all of them. 
Second, there is considerable variation in zazkai’s representation in differ- 
ent stages of policy making. Big business is directly represented in ad- 
visory bodies, while it is accorded mere access to other policy-making 
organs. This representational variation, as we shall see, partly accounts 
for big business’s inability to influence all points of policy making with 
equal effectiveness. 

Advisory commissions, given their business representation, tend to be 
far more responsive to business views than other education policy organs. 
Two key EDC reports of 1960— “Report on Long-Range Educational 
Policy for the implementation of the Income Doubling Plan” and “Eco- 
nomic Development, and Manpower Task and Policy” —show the contri- 
butions business expected education to make to fulfill the planned 
economic growth. Underlying the reports was the view, widely held 
among businessmen, which cast education in a supportive role for na- 
tional economic development. Specific EDC recommendations included: 
diversified school system; specialized curricula; emphasis on science and 
technical programs; better teacher training; and special programs for 
gifted children.2? The 38-man EDC that produced these reports was 
chaired by Ishikawa Ichiro, then Keidanren president, and included no 
fewer than 29 corporation heads. 

The CCE often gives more support to business proposals than to the 
MOE?’s mainstream views. CCE and business proposals are remarkably 
alike.*° For this reason critics have labelled the CCE a zaikai tool. When- 
ever the CCE makes a recommendation, business is the first and some- 
times the only major group to endorse it. In fact, business groups are 
known to have been more supportive of controversial CCE proposals than 
MOE bureaus. 

While big business is highly effective in the commission stage of pol- 
icy making, it is not always successful with other policy-making organs. 
For one thing, party and bureaucracy bodies are highly selective in imple- 
menting commission proposals. This is attributable to several factors. For 
the party-bureaucracy coalition, policy making is largely a politics of set- 
ting priorities in which education is one of many competing interests, all 
vying for greater attention and budgetary support. Within the LDP, edu- 
cation is not always widely supported, although programs intended to 
weaken the anti-governmental Nikkyoso are vigorously championed, and 
bunkyozoku is often forced to take a second place to other policy groups.?! 
Few bunkyozoku elders hold important party posts, and faction chiefs, 
except perhaps for Miki Takeo and Nakasone Yasuhiro, do not closely 
identify themselves with education policy matters.*? Even these two, com- 
ing from rural districts, often accord greater attention to such matters as 
agriculture. LDP Dietmen, concerned with voter support, are influenced 
by their dominant constituency interests, which often do not include edu- 
cation. Thus, it is most difficult for bunkyozoku to get party backing for 
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major programs requiring large budgetary support. Education’s lowly 
status is also affected by the fact that politics is not a popular activity for 
retired MOE officials. Only three have entered national politics since 
1952, and one remains in the Diet. In contrast to other policy groups 
heavily manned by ex-bureaucrats from the corresponding ministries, 
bunkyozoku includes fewer ex-officials, and most of them are products of 
agencies other than the MOE. Thus, the MOE’s party lobbying is con- 
siderably weaker than that of other agencies. 

The party’s education policy behavior is significantly influenced by 
the polarized education polity.” The party’s consensus building on non- 
controversial items is simple, for these involve no confrontation with edu- 
cational organizations and especially anti-governmental groups. More- 
uver, they du uut vut inte budgets for other policy areas. In the case ot 
controversial matters, however, consensus building becomes difficult and 
often impossible. One major reason for this is that party decision makers 
must take into account not only the known positions of anti-governmental 
groups but also their likely reaction to proposed policies. “Dovish” Diet- 
men do not readily join with their “hawkish” colleagues favoring “high 
posture” tactics to implement their policies. This cleavage often prevents 
the party from taking any action. Intraparty conflicts are at times settled 
by the leadership, as in the case of the controversy over the 1968-1969 
campus disorder, but the leadership intervenes only when the party’s in- 
action is likely to cost them votes. 

Similar conflict-avoidance considerations also affect the MOE. Per- 
meated by the kotonakare shugi (“don’t rock the boat”) mentality are the 
MOE’s two line bureaus (Elementary-Secondary Education and Higher 
Education) and their publicity-shy career officials who know that a major 
policy program usually involves a showdown with Nikkyoso and the 
ANU. It stands to reason, therefore, that the career-conscious bureaucrat 
would want to avoid involvement in a serious controversy during which, 
in case of a mishap, he may be made the scapegoat or pay dearly as in the 
case of Imamura Taketoshi who was demoted over a 1975 incident involv- 
ing the creation of department headships at all public schools—a proposal 
bitterly opposed by Nikkyoso.** Thus, the career officials have acquired 
the habit of acting only when sufficiently prodded by the party, their key 
patron, or assured of full party support, as far as controversial matters 
are concerned.°° 

Traditionally, the line bureaus and the Minister’s Secretariat, which 
houses the Planning Division serving as the CCE staff, have disagreed in 
defining the agency’s mission.** The conservative line bureaus define it 
narrowly, while the Secretariat generally supports expanded functions. 
The former, more concerned with maintaining and strengthening the ex- 
isting school system, is generally indifferent to zazkai reform ideas cham- 
pioned by the CCE and its ministry allies.” Elementary-Secondary 
Education’s career officials are deeply conscious of the militant Nikkyoso, 
just as the “doves” in Higher Education are of professors and their asso- 
ciations. 
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The MOE’s policy making often involves coordination with other 
agencies. Because of the deeply felt rivalries, however, successful coordi- 
nation is often impossible, and this in turn has deterred the MOE from 
taking any action on CCE-proposed policy measures. Since it is the LDP 
that settles interagency disputes, it is all the more imperative for the MOE, 
lacking much clout over other offices, to have party backing.” The MHW, 
sharing responsibilities for medical schools and university hospitals, often 
disagrees with the MOE. One major issue was settled in 1971 when the 
LDP ruled in favor of the MOE’s insistence to expand medical school. 
There are other bureaucratic problems for big business to contend with. 
Advisory commissions, notwithstanding their business representation, tend 
to reflect traditional interagency differences and thus produce conflicting 
recommendations.*® In 1953, during the debates over elective school 
boards, the pro-MHA Investigative Council on Local Government favored 
abolishing them, while thé idea was opposed by the MOE’s CCE. When 
in 1971 the CCE proposed lowering the school age to 5, as urged by big 
business, the MHW’s Central Council for Child Welfare opposed it. 

The MOE’s principal bureaucratic hurdle is the MOF. Just as the 
MOE has to weigh the interests of its clienteles against those of big busi- 
ness, the MOF has to perform a similar balancing task in preparing na- 
tional budgets. Although the MOF is not so critical of on-going 
programs, it often questions their validity. As an economy move the MOF 
has been considering an alternative to the current free text policy for com- 
pulsory schools. In general, education does not rank very high in the 
MOF’s estimation, and new MOE programs, even those blessed with 
strong business support, are critically scrutinized by the MOF, notwith- 
standing its close ties with big business.*° In this effort the MOF is often 
joined by other agencies worried about MOE programs cutting into their 
own budgetary allocations. For these reasons, the MOE is most cautious 
about launching new programs, thus subjecting itself to frequent chiding 
by big business and its governmental allies. The issue of manpower train- 
ing is a case in point. 

Efficient technical manpower has been a key requirement for big 
business ever since the 1950s, and several CCE proposals of the decade 
echoed this need. Because of budgetary and other constrictions, however, 
no major efforts were made to implement the recommendations, prompt- 
ing business to renew its prodding of government. Business’s demand 
eventually found its way into the 1960 income-doubling plan, which pre- 
dicted, “At the current rate of enrollment, the nation will face by 1970 a 
shortage of 170,000 college graduates in science and technology, and of 
440,000 technical high school graduates.”*! In accordance with the devel- 
opmental plan, the MOE proposed an increase of 17,000 science- 
engineering graduates over a seven-year period, and similar crash pro- 
grams were instituted to turn out pre-college technical manpower.*? 
These programs, however, did not go far enough to satisfy business. In 
their joint resolution of August 1961, Nikkeiren and Keidanren again 
noted “the serious problem of technical manpower shortage” and severely 
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chided the MOE’s foot-dragging. The two powerful groups, together rep- 
resenting the mainstream of big business, called for a “thorough reex- 
amination” of the MOE’s proposed increase. The MOE was also 
subjected to severe criticism from within the government—by the STA, 
the key office of scientific development.* The MOE responded by adopt- 
ing additional programs including relaxed controls on private university 
enrollment. Big business, however, was never happy with what it felt 
was the duck-paddling approach of the MOE. Thus, in the late 1960s, 
long after the income-doubling plan was put in motion, big business still 
found itself making the same pleas to the MOE. For example, in 1968 
Keizai doyukai fired off a resolution to the MOE and other concerned 
agencies urging them to devise new programs of technical manpower de- 
velopmont and to end higher cducativu’s “undue eittphiasls” un notn- 
science majors.** 

We now turn to other elements of the education polity than the offi- 
cial policy makers. First, there are client groups closely associated with 
the LDP and the MOE, including national associations of school princi- 
pals, university administrators, and education board superintendents. 
The official policy makers consult them and seek their views, many of 
which result in governmental policy.*° The client groups’ special status 
stems from several factors. Generally supportive of the LDP government, 
the school administrators possess expertise and experience that the policy 
makers need. They are familiar with problems of current policies and are 
thus able to suggest ways to correct them. Moreover, their cooperation is 
essential to successful policy implementation. Policy makers are well 
aware that unpopular policies will be distorted and even sabotaged by 
those at the implementation level. For this reason, MOE officials are most 
reluctant to push a policy not acceptable to their client groups, and this is 
one major factor limiting business’s influence in education policy. While 
these organizations share business views on some policy issues, their in- 
terests do not always agree with those of big business, and thus policy 
conflicts do occur between the two. In case of such conflict, the best the 
policy makers can hope for is a mutually acceptable compromise. 

The education polity is further complicated by the presence of mili- 
tantly anti-governmental groups. While these organizations are not ac- 
corded direct, regularized access to LDP-MOE policy makers—they are 
usually excluded from the CCE—they are by no means excluded from 
official policy making. Their views and anticipated reactions are taken 
into account and play the important role of forcing the official policy 
makers to modify their initial policy. Also significant is their veto and 
amending powers over proposed governmental policy. They are less effec- 
tive on policies supported by official policy makers prepared to face a 
showdown with the opposition in the Diet and on the streets, but the 
determined uppusition by anti-governmental groups has otten prevented 
the government from having its way. Their bases of power are not only 
organizational but also rest on their role in policy implementation and 
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their ability to frustrate unpopular policies. Undoubtedly, the key arena 

for these groups is the Diet. Viewed in this way, the national legislature, 
often depicted as the rubber stamp for government bills, is not insignifi- 

cant as far as education policy is concerned. On several occasions, the 

necessary pre-legislative consensus could not be obtained in the LDP gov- 

ernment because of widely anticipated opposition in the Diet. On some 

occasions, by the time a government bill had gone through the Diet, it 

was considerably different from what it had been when first submitted to 

the legislative chamber. 

The opposition parties are among the major allies for educational 
groups and especially anti-governmental organizations. Nikkyoso is a 
member union of Sohyo, which is closely allied with the JSP. Among 
Nikkyoso leaders are also card-carrying JCP members. The opposition 
parties and universities, by no means political bed fellows, agree in their 
devotion to academic freedom and university autonomy. The major par- 
ticipants in the ANU and the APU are university presidents whose polit- 
ical orientations lean toward the conservative government. On issues 
involving governmental regulation of higher education, however, the uni- 
versity associations are invariably backed by the opposition parties and 
anti-governmental educational groups. Significantly, the “unholy al- 
liance”’ of leftist parties and groups, and of moderate associations, often 
succeeds in dampening whatever support the LDP-bureaucracy coalition 
may have toward business-endorsed policies on higher education. ‘The 
“positive” contributions of this alliance in education policy making may 
be relatively small, but its reactive and negative role has been quite sub- 
stantial. 


Case Study: The “Third Educational Reform” 


I have chosen a case involving the reform attempts of the 1970s to 
illustrate the pluralistic, conflictual nature of the education polity, and 
the various systemic constraints, mentioned above, to which big business 
is subjected in attempting to influence education policy. The early step 
toward the reform was taken in 1967 when the education minister asked 
the CCE to undertake a comprehensive review of the educational system 
and to suggest ways to improve or reform it. This decision was signifi- 
cantly influenced by big business, a leading critic of the reform under the 
supreme commander, allied powers (SCAP). As early as 1952 when 
Japan regained its independence, Nikkezren called for measures to rectify 
what it considered to be excesses of the reform. Asserting that new 
egalitarian education, embodied in such concepts as the “single-track sys- 
tem,” grossly ignored students’ individual needs and competence, Nik- 
keiren demanded a sharp diversification of upper-secondary and higher 
education. Inherent in the proposal was a nostalgia for the diversified 
prewar system that worked well in training individuals to perform a vari- 
ety of specific functions for the nation’s economy.*” 
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Throughout the 1950s and 1960s, numerous reform proposals, re- 
markably alike, were advanced by all business groups, indicating their 
serious interest in educational reform. A 1960 Kansai keizai rengokat res- 
olution advocated extending high school education from three to four 
years, arguing that three-year schools were useless intermediaries to col- 
lege and that the proposed four-year schools, properly diversified, would 
go a long way in meeting industry’s needs. The Kansai group also called 
for a diversified system of higher education, greater specialization, and a 
university governing structure allowing greater societal (e.g., business) 
inputs into university affairs. Other zaikai groups joined Nikkeiren and 
the Kansai association in urging a radical restructuring of the school sys- 
tem. Between 1952 and 1965 the business groups issued at least nine 
mnhlished resolutions calling far a government-initiated reform.‘ 

Big business’s positions had considerable support within the LDP. 
Kiyose Ichiro noted while in office as education minister in the 1950s, 
“New education is nothing more than MacArthur’s occupation policy.”4° 
Another bunkyozoku elder, Nadao Hirokichi, who unprecedently headed 
the MOE under four different premiers, also advocated, “Time has come 
for us to seriously examine the 6-3-3-4 system.”°° It was under the 
party’s prodding that the government took a series of measures to redress 
what it considered SCAP’s excesses. Elective school boards and local con- 
trol of school finance were revised in 1956 to allow greater central influ- 
ence over local education. Failing to get Diet approval for more stringent 
textbook licensing, which to its critics smacked of prewar censorship, the 
government restored much of the prewar power via administrative means. 
In 1954 the party adopted the teachers’ political neutrality law, widely 

_ claimed as an anti-Nikkyoso measure.°! The creation in 1962 of higher 
technical schools was to meet LDP and business calls for a diversified 
school system as well as to produce middle-level technical manpower 
needed by industry. Notwithstanding these “reverse” programs, discon- 
tent with new education on the part of both big business and the LDP 
continued. 

It was against this background that the CCE initiated what turned 
out to be the most comprehensive review of the school system. Contrary to 
popular allegations, the CCE’s efforts, though encouraged by some MOE 
reformists, were not widely supported by MOE?’s higher officials. When 
they joined the agency in the late 1940s, they did have misgivings about 
the drastic reform in progress under SCAP. Since then, however, they 
have come to accept the new system, many becoming its staunch defen- 
ders. Their “status quo-ism” was affected by other considerations. The 
security-conscious officials, having to assume a major legislative responsi- 
bility for CCE-initiated reforms, were keenly aware of a danger inherent 
in such attempts: massive confrontations with schools and teachers com- 
milled Lo ihe existing system. University relorm was long a forbidden 
subject for MOE officials, and some, respecting academic freedom, felt 
universities should be left alone. Many were cognizant of the widespread 
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CONGRESS RESTORED: CONTINUITIES - 


AND DISCONTINUITIES | IN INDIAN 
PORES: 






Myron Weiner 


BENEATH THE SURFACE of India’s apparently volatile 
elections and the recent fragmentation of its political parties lie the con- 
tinuities of both electoral and elite behavior. Many things have changed 
in India, but one fundamental political fact remains: the elections of 1980 
restored the Congress party to the preeminent position it has held since 
independence. Once again, the party has an overwhelming majority in 
parliament, controls all but a handful of state governments, and has a 
national leader who commands both domestic support and international 
attention. In retrospect, then, should we view the emergency, the defeat of 
Mrs. Gandhi and the ae party in the election of 1977, and the 
emergence of an alternative government under the Janata party as a brief 
(five year) break in what is otherwise a remarkable pattern of continuity 
and stability in basic institutions and processes? Or were fundamental 
tensions revealed that foreshadow still another breakdown in the parlia- 
mentary and democratic system? In an effort to answer these questions, 
we shall first examine the continuities in Indian politics by comparing the 
elections and the post-election scene of 1980-81 with the election of the 
last Congress government in 1971, and by comparing both to earlier elec- 
tions. Then we shall consider some of the discontinuities, particularly by 
looking at the ways the organizational structure of the Congress party has 
changed and how these changes have affected the performance of govern- 
ment. Finally, we shall discuss some of the major politico-economic chal- 
lenges likely to face Mrs. Gandhi or her successor in the next few years. 


Electoral Continuities 


How do the election results of 1980 compare with those of 1971? 
1. In 1980 Congress won 351 parliamentary seats with almost 43% 
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of the popular vote as compared with 352 seats and nearly 44% of the 
popular vote in 1971.! In both instances the electoral coalition was simi- 
lar. Congress won the support of the very rich and the very poor, from 
Brahmins to ex-untouchables, from well-to-do businessmen and govern- 
ment bureaucrats to tribal agricultural laborers and Muslim weavers. In 
1980, for example, Congress won 50 of 79 reserved scheduled caste con- 
stituencies and 29 of 37 scheduled tribe constituencies compared with 50 
and 26, respectively, in 1971. In 1980 a centrist program won for Mrs. 
Gandhi and her party not the support of the center, that is, the middle 
classes and the middle peasantry who were either divided or opposed to 
Congress, but rather the extremes of the class structure. 

2. Congress remains the party of choice among India’s religious mi- 
norities. Congress did well ‘in the Sikh state of Punjab with 53% of the 
vote in 1980 and 46% in 1971. It lost in Kerala with 26% of the vote, but 
in both elections Congress did best in constituencies with large numbers 
of Christians. As far as Muslims are concerned, in 1980 Congress won a 
low plurality of seats in constituencies where Muslims form more than 
20% of the electorate and is the strongest party among Muslims. The 
strength of the Congress party among the scheduled castes, scheduled 
tribes, Muslims, Sikhs, and Christians—who together constitute 38% of 
India’s population—remains a major determinant of the electoral victo- 
ries of the Congress party. Congress does least well in the “core” majority 
of Indian society, the caste Hindus. 

3. While its victories are based on the rural vote, the Congress posi- 
tion in urban India is also secure. In the cities with a million or more 
population, Congress won 25 of 39 constituencies in 1980 and 26 in 1971, 
and it did well in the smaller towns. 

4. Congress once again demonstrated in 1980 that it is a national 
party, indeed, in electoral terms India’s only national party. Congress 
won a majority of parliamentary seats in all major states with the excep- 
tion of West Bengal and Kerala, improving its position over 1971 when it. 
also failed to win a majority of seats in Gujarat and Tamil Nadu. There 
is no state in which Congress is not either the first or second party. In 
contrast, all other parties are limited to a single state or region. Janata 
was the most national of the opposition parties, but in votes polled it was 
the second largest party in only nine states, with its strength mainly in the 
north. Lok Dal is the second largest in Uttar Pradesh and Orissa and the 
largest party in Haryana. The CPI (M) is the single largest party in 
West Bengal and Tripura, and the second largest in Kerala. Four other 
parties, the two Dravida parties, the Jammu and Kashmir National Con- 
ference, and the Akali Dal are strong in a single state each. While there is 
only one truly national party, India actually has many party “systems,” if 
by party system we mean stable patterns of competition among parties. 
Each state has its own party system, unique ones in the case of Tamil 
Nadu, Kashmir, and Punjab, and shared ones in the case of some north 
Indian states. 
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5. In 1980 Congress won a majority in all but two of the ten states 
that held state assembly elections, Tamil Nadu and Kerala, putting Con- 
gress in control of every major state except these two plus Jammu and 
Kashmir and West Bengal. Similarly, Congress swept the state assembly 
elections in 1972, winning 70% of all the assembly seats, following its 
parliamentary victory a year earlier. 

6. Congress continues to remain weak among the middle peasantry, 
particularly in northern India, as demonstrated by the electoral perfor- 
mance of the Congress party in Uttar Pradesh, Haryana, and Bihar 
where it won only 36%, 29%, and 36% of the vote, respectively. The Lok 
Dal, the party of the peasant owner-cultivator class won 29%, 34%, and 
17%, respectively, in these states. Lok Dal did well in this region in 1967 
and 1971, but its position in 1980 has much improved and the corre- 
sponding strength of the Congress party within this class has declined. 

7. The Congress position within the urban middle class, never as 
secure as it was among the lower income groups in urban areas, was also 
not as great in 1980 as in 1971. Much of the intelligentsia is opposed to 
Mrs. Gandhi, and there are indications that the middle class in the 
largest cities voted against Congress. In 1980 Congress lost a majority of 
seats in the metropolitan cities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, but 
carried Delhi. 

On each of these dimensions—the electoral coalition of the Congress 
party; the position of Congress among the scheduled castes and tribes, the 
Muslims, and in the urban areas; its geographic spread; the fragmenta- 
tion of the opposition; and the position of Congress in the states—the 
1977 election was an exception. In 1977 Congress dropped to 153 seats in 
parliament and captured less than 35% of the vote. The lowest income 
groups voted against its candidates. Congress won only 16 of 78 sched- 
uled caste constituencies, 12 of 38 scheduled tribe constituencies, and 20 
of 81 Muslim populated constituencies. In the urban constituencies, Con- 
gress won only 7 of 39 seats. Congress was smashed in the Hindu-speak- 
ing states where it won only 2 of 239 seats, turning the party into a 
regional party of the south and west. In the state assembly elections of 
June 1977, Congress lost all fourteen states, remaining in power only in 
thé two southern states of Karnataka and Andhra. In 1977 the electoral 
coalition behind Congress fell apart, the victim of the emergency and the 
resulting unity of the opposition parties. 

With the formation of a new electoral coalition around the Janata 
party, India in 1977 had as close to a two-party system as the country has 
ever had. Janata won 43% of the vote and 298 seats. Janata and Congress 
together won 78% of the vote and 83% of the seats in parliament. Indeed, 
the combined two-party vote in 1977 exceeded what it would have been 
in 1971 had all the constituencies of Janata then been joined together into 
a single party. 

The breakup of the Janata coalition in 1979 and the victory of Con- 
gress (I) in 1980 restored India to its normal political state: one national 
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party and many opposition parties confined to a single region or single 
state, with almost all of the parties further divided into factions. The 
1980 elections and the party splitting that followed produced a veritable 
parody of the fragmented multiparty system. There are ‘now three Con- 
gress parties, two Communist parties, two Janata parties, two Lok Dals, 
two Dravida parties, two Muslim Leagues, and countless small state par- 
ties. 

The party names may differ, but once again opposition parties are 
fragmented as they were in the 1950s and 1960s, and while there are 
some electoral differences between the position of Congress and the op- 
position parties of 1980 and 1971 as compared with the earlier years, it is 
also striking how much similarity there is. The electoral results for the 
Congress party from 1952 through 1980 show how stable the vote for 
Congress has been with the exception of the elections of 1977 (see Table 
1). In the six other parliamentary elections, Congress has never fallen 
below 40.7% nor risen above 47.8%. 

Faced with a fragmented party structure and factions within each of 
the parties (including Congress), Indian politicians spend much of their 
time trying to build political coalitions capable of winning elections and 
forming governments—and undercutting existing coalitions. Central to 
any analysis of Indian parties and elections is one fundamental fact: the 
political necessity of coalition building often transcends programs, ide- 
ologies, and class interests. 


Party and Electoral Changes 


Thus far we have focused on the similarities between the election 
and post-election scene in 1980 and 1971 to emphasize the degree of po- 
litical continuity. We have already alluded to some differences—the 
greater weakness of the Congress party among the Muslims, the divisions 
within the urban middle class, the weakness of the party in the Hindi- 





TABLE 1: Congress Party Results in Six Parliamentary Elections, 1952-1980 





Vote Seats 
Election (in %) Number Percentage 
1952 45.0 357 73 
1957 47.8 359 73 
1962 44.7 358 73 
1967 g 40.7 ` 283 54 
1971 43.7 352 68 
1977 34.5 153 28 


1980 42.7 351 67 
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speaking states, and the less secure Congress position among the sched- 
uled castes. But apart from differences in the composition of the Congress 
coalition there are two other respects in which political trends in the 
1970s and 1980s differ from the first two decades after independence. 
The first is the weakness of the local organization of the Congress party 
and (its corollary) the extent of centralization within the party. In the 
1950s and 1960s power within Congress was in the hands of state party 
bosses who ran traditional party machines based upon control over pa- 
tronage. This pattern of multiple power centers came to an end with the 
split in the party in 1969 when Mrs. Gandhi, fearful that the party 
bosses might try to choose a new national leader, formed her own Con- 
gress party. Mrs. Gandhi then launched a populist campaign against “‘big 
business,” the ex-maharajas, and the “syndicate” (as the Congress party 
bosses were called), and campaigned to “abolish poverty.” The result of 
these popular appeals was that Mrs. Gandhi’s Congress won a substan- 
tial victory in the 1971 parliamentary elections and the following year, 
after winning a popular war against Pakistan over Bangladesh, further 
consolidated its position in the state assembly elections. Since it was the 
state leaders who had challenged Mrs. Gandhi between 1967 and 1969 
and whom she defeated when they ran against her candidates in the 1971 
and 1972 elections, she was eager to prevent new independent centers of 
power from ever rising again. 

Mrs. Gandhi restructured the party by centralizing it. State jidan, 
including chief ministers, were no longer allowed to build an independent 
local base in the countryside or in the party but were appointed (or dis- 
missed) by the prime minister. As state party organizations and state gov- 
ernments became increasingly subservient to the center, intra-party 
democracy within Congress declined. Meetings of the All India Congress 
Committee and the Working Committee became infrequent and their po- 
litical importance reduced. Not only did state governments become less 
independent, but even municipal governments and village panchayats 
languished as ie Sir were often superseded and local elections 
became infrequent. Under these circumstances the local Congress party 
atrophied. Mrs. Gandhi reduced the threat to her political power, but in 
doing so she also weakened the local and state party organizations. The 
result was that state governments became weaker and less stable between 
1972 and 1975, the year she declared an emergency. 

Many of the older functions of the Congress party—mobilizing local 
support, accommodating itself to local factions, providing opportunities 
for competing political elites, transmitting to state and central govern- 
ments information about the local scene—dissipated. In the place of the 
party, Mrs. Gandhi turned to other institutions—the government intel- 
ligence apparatus, the central reserve police, and various paramilitary in- 
stitutions—and for advice on political affairs she increasingly turned not 
to party leaders but to a small band of trusted political advisors, a kitchen 
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cabinet that came to be popularly known (in an invidious way) as the 
“caucus.” 

While Mrs. Gandhi’s position within her own party has never been 
greater, nor has the party ever been as dependent upon a single leader to 
sustain its electoral support, Mrs. Gandhi continues to fear the 
emergence of any independent center of political power. The reason has 
less to do with political reality than her sense of personal insecurity and 
vulnerability. The result is that none of the country’s well-known na- 
tional and state leaders has remained in Congress. Congress has become a 
one-person party (or as one wit put it in 1980 when Sanjay was still 
alive, a one-and-a-half-person party). Some former associates of Mrs. 
Gandhi in the Congress (U) have returned to Mrs. ‘Gandhi’s Congress, 
and her son Rajiv is said to be interested in “consolidation,” but there has 
been no major movement back so far, and those who return will be lead- 
ers without followers. 

Mrs. Gandhi’s cabinet is made up of political unknowns, and cabinet 
members know that if they attempt to build a political base of their own 
they will be removed. The chief ministers she appointed were also little 
known and in. several cases she deliberately kept them weak by appoint- 
ing their opponents to the central cabinet. She has avoided holding elec- 
tions within the party knowing that elections produce leaders with an 
independent political base. 

It would be interesting to know what proportion of time is spent by 
various national heads of state on politics apart from programs and pol- 
icies. Surely the Indian Prime Minister would be high on such a list. It is 
not difficult to imagine what kinds of issues have absorbed Mrs. Gandhi’s 
attention this past year. How should the government deal with the agita- 
tion in Assam against illegal migrants from Bangladesh? (How about 
forming a new government with a Muslim as chief minister?) How 
should the government respond to the agitation of farmers in Ma- 
harashtra and elsewhere for higher procurement prices and lower rates? 
(How about Rajiv organizing a pro-government rally in Delhi of peasant 
cultivators?) What should be done about the agitation among students in 
Gujarat against reservations for scheduled castes in the medical colleges? 
(How about offering caste Hindus an equivalent number of new seats to 
compensate them for those that are put aside as reservations?) What these 
issues share in common is not only the sharp and often violent social and 
political cleavages involving language, class, and caste, but also the extent 
to which the Prime Minister must devote her attention to these conflicts 
without the support and guidance of strong state party leaders. Indeed, in 
some instances—mostly notably in Maharashtra until the chief minister 
was forced to resign when a court ruled that he was guilty of charges of 
corruption—the Prime Minister has intervened to keep ‘state government 
chief executives in office. 

No wonder the Prime Minister increasingly turned to her son Sanjay 
and now turns to her son Rajiv. Succession is obviously central, but the 
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Prime Minister also needs a trusted advisor who can help with local and 
state political issues that have increasingly become national. 

That leads us to the second way in which contemporary Indian poli- 
tics differs from the politics of the 1950s and 1960s: the increasing na- 
tionalization of electoral politics. One measure of how national politics 
has become is the extent to which the vote for Congress swings in each 
state in accordance with the national results. In 1967, when the national 
Congress vote dropped from 1962, the party declined in 12 states. The 
national Congress vote went up in 1971, and 14 states followed the trend. 
In 1977, when Congress declined, 13 states followed suit. Even more 
striking is that in the 1971, 1977, and 1980 elections, twelve states consis- 
tently conformed to the national trend or, to put it another way, created 
the national trend. These included Karnataka, Maharashtra, Punjab, 
Himachal Pradesh, Orissa, Delhi, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar, 
Uttar Pradesh, Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, and Assam, and they 
contain two-thirds of the Indian population. Of the five major remaining 
“non-conformist” states, one, Andhra Pradesh, deviated from the national 
trend only once, while Gujarat, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Tripura, and West 
Bengal broke with the national patterns in two and sometimes all three 
elections. 

What accounts for the national trend? One factor is exposure to a 
common communications network that makes it possible for a large part 
of the electorate to share a common pool of information. Clashes, for ex- 
ample, between the police and Muslims in Uttar Pradesh, between back- 
ward castes and Harijans in Bihar, and a split within the Janata party in 
New Delhi, are quickly known throughout the country. To the extent 
that some religious, linguistic, caste, economic, and occupational groups 
share a similar political perspective, what happens in one portion of the 
community in one part of the country politically affects another portion of 
the same community elsewhere. 

A second factor is shared national economic experiences as a result of 
the growth of a national market. Rising prices and food shortages are less 
local than they once were. In the 1980 elections, for example, the high 
price and shortage of onions and sugar was a national, not local issue. 
Similarly, shortages of electric power, diesel fuel, and fertilizers have an 
impact on agriculturalists everywhere. Government policies on dearness 
allowances, bonuses for industrial labor, and procurement prices for the 
purchase of agricultural commodities affect classes that are geograph- 
' ically widely dispersed. The more monetized the economy, the more infla- 
tion has a national political impact. 

Third, the separation of the national parliamentary elections from 
the state assembly elections by Mrs. Gandhi in 1971 has had a na- 
tionalizing effect. Until that year the two elections were held simul- 
taneously with the result that factors affecting voting preferences for state 
assembly elections often influenced voting for national parliament (the 
reverse, incidentally, of the coattail effects in American politics, with na- 
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TABLE 2: Congress Party Vote, by State, 1962-1980 (percent) 





State 1962 1967 1971 1977 1980 
Andhra Pradesh 48.0 | 46,9 55.8 57.4 56.2 
Assam 45.2 45.8 57.0 50.6 — 
Bihar 43.9 34.8 40.1 22.9 36.4 
Gujarat 49.5 46.9 45.3 46.9 54.8 
Haryana 40.3 44.1 52.6 18.0 29.3 
Himachal Pradesh 56.7 48.3 77.0 38.6 50.7 
Jammu and Kashmir — 50.5 53.9 16.4 19.3 
Karnataka 52.7 49.0 70.8 56.8 56.3 
Kerala 34.3 36.2 19.8 29.1 26.3 
Madhya Pradesh 39.6 40.8 45.5 32.5 46.5 
Maharashtra 30.3 48.3 63.5 47.0 53.3 
Manipur 26.0 32.7 30.1 45.3 23.0 
Nagaland — — 39.5 48.3 — 
Orissa 55.5 33.3 38.4 38.2 55.7 
Punjab 41.9 37.3 45,9 34.9 52.5 
Rajasthan 37.6 39,9 50.3 30.6 42.7 
Tamil Nadu 47.4 41.7 12.5 22.3 31.6 
Tripura 31.9 58.3 36.3 39.7 22.6 
Uttar Pradesh 38.2 33.7 48.0 25.0 35.9 
West Bengal 46.8 39.8 27.7 29.4 36.5 
Delhi 40.0 38.8 64.5 30.2 50.4 

India 44.7 40.7 43.6 34.5 42.7 





TABLE 3: Shift in Congress Vote, by State, 1967-1980 (percentage points) 


State 1967-1971 1971-1977 1977-1980 
Andhra Pradesh +8.9 +1.6 —1.2 
Assam +11.2 —6.4 eas 
Bihar +5.3 —17.2 +13.5 
Gujarat —1.6 +1.6 +7.9 

Haryana +8.5 — 34.6 +113 
Himachal Pradesh +28.7 —38.7 +12.1 
Jammu and Kashmir +3.4 315 +2.9 
Karnataka +21.8 — 14.0 — 0.6 
Kerala —16.4 +9.3 —2.8 
Madhya Pradesh +4.7 —13.0 +14.0 
Maharashtra +15.2 —16.5 +6.3 
Manipur —2.6 +15.2 — 22.3 
Nagaland — +8.8 ° aes 
Orissa +5.1 —0.2 +17.5 
Punjab +8.6 —11.0 +17.6 
Rajasthan + 10.4 —19.7 +12.1 
Tamil Nadu —29.2 +9.8 -+9,3 
Tripura — 22.0 +3.4 —17.1 
Uttar Pradesh +14.3 — 23.0 +10.9 
West Bengal —12.1 +1.7 +751 
Delhi +25.7 —34.3 +20.2 


India +2.9 —9.1 +8,2 
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tional elections shaping local outcomes). This delinking of state and na- 
tional elections made it possible for candidates to run as representatives of 
national parties, with national leaders, ‘a national program, and a na- 
tional campaign. One indication that delinking was an important factor is 
that even in the elections of 1967, which many observers described as a 
national election in which inflation, the balance of payments deficit, de- 
valuation, and a widespread disillusionment with Congress seemed to af- 
fect the entire country, the state voting patterns were erratic. While the 
national vote for Congress declined from 1962 to 1967, there were many 
states in which the vote for Congress actually increased, for example, 
Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Tripura, Haryana, Kerala, 
and Assam. But with the delinking of the parliamentary and state elec- 
tions in 1971, most of these states followed the national voting and did so 
in all subsequent elections. 

While there are national electoral swings affecting most of the states, 
it is important to note that the variations from state to state in the 
strength of the Congress party are greater under Mrs. Gandhi than un- 
der Nehru. In West Bengal, Kerala, and Tamil Nadu, the Congress elec- 
toral position has been consistently worse, while in Andhra and 
Karnataka it has been consistently better. Once again we are reminded 
that India has many different party systems, reflecting the varied social 
cleavages, class structures, and historical circumstances of each of the 
states. All they share is a national Congress party. It was the special 
circumstances of the emergency—the fear by various state and regional 
parties that the government was bringing competitive party politics to an 
end—that temporarily produced a coalition that made many of the state 
party systems look alike. With the disintegration of Janata, Indian poli- 
tics has returned to normal. 


Policy Directions 


Now that Mrs. Gandhi is again in control of her party, two thirds of 
parliament, and all the major states except West Bengal and Tamil Nadu, 
how is she using her power? Not much, her critics, reply. She appears to 
be spending most of her time on political matters and the remainder on 
hundreds of administrative decisions that cabinet members and officials 
are reluctant to make on their own. There are some changes here and 
there—fewer controls over investment and imports, some efforts to ex- 
pand exports, some efforts to deal with the bottlenecks in coal production, 
electricity, rail transport, and the ports, and more attention to industry 
than agriculture compared with the Janata government. Some observers 
have suggested that these changes constitute an important new direction, 
especially the government’s greater receptivity to foreign investment and 
its reported willingness to reduce government regulations and to provide 
greater incentives to private investment. But such shifts in policy have 
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been a regular feature of India’s planning process and involve no funda- 
mental shift in direction, especially when compared with the kinds of ma- 
jor shifts that have occurred in some other developing countries (such as 
neighboring Sri Lanka). India today remains very much an administra- 
tive state. 

The government can, and has, expanded allocations for development. 
The Indian bureaucracy is superbly equipped, technically and admin- 
istratively, to do project planning. Few bureaucracies in the third world 
can equal India’s in building a hydroelectric dam or irrigation project, or 
constructing a fertilizer plant, a MiG factory or a plutonium reprocessing 
facility! But the government seems ill-equipped to effectively coordinate 
investment decisions (or allowing the market to deal with the resulting 
bottlenecks), or to chart new courses. Pronouncements from the Prime 
Minister’s office are more likely to deal with the appointment of person- 
nel than with new policies. Though Mrs. Gandhi’s government runs the 
largest development program and the largest public sector in the non- 
communist world, she remains remarkably unconcerned with questions of 
macro-economics. 

There are plenty of issues that could be addressed by the Prime 
Minister. In a recent review of current Indian economic policy, the Econ- 
omist assailed India for its autarchic development policies that have led 
successive governments to encourage import substitution, favor capital 
over labor intensive industrial development, nationalization of industry, 
and opposition to foreign investment. The result has been slow industrial 
growth, slow growth in industrial employment (especially since 1965), 
and protected and inefficient industries that are less productive than their 
counterparts elsewhere. Since planners emphasize new industrial invest- 
ment, maintenance is neglected; inefficiencies in coal production and rail 
transport, and poor maintenance in electric power plants have kept-elec- 
tric supply below demand and slowed the pace of industrial growth and 
employment. Agriculture needs more irrigation, electricity, credit, and in 
some places land redistribution if the boom affecting the Punjab, 
Haryana, and other green revolution areas is to spread to Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh. Failing or “sick” companies have been nationalized, with 
the result that limited government resources have been used to sustain 
uneconomic enterprises. An Industries Development and Regulations Act 
requires government permission to set up new industrial units or expand 
existing units, and firms are punished for setting up an “illegal” capac- 
ity—a policy that more often serves the patronage needs of government 
than the needs of the economy. And a Monopoly Restrictive Trade Prac- 
tices Act, intended to halt the spread of monopolies, serves to limit the 
expansion of some of the country’s most productive, profitable, and inno- 
vative firms. 

In short, India’s critics—and friends—believe that India has the po- 
tential to become a major grain producing and exporting country, that 
agricultural-led growth would provide an increase in consumer demand 
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that could stimulate industrial productivity, that an influx of foreign in- 
vestment would bring in new technologies, and that a major reduction, 
not merely cosmetic changes, in regulations and protection would stimu- 
late more efficient production. But all of this depends upon the pursuit of 
a different strategy of development and the choice of new policies. 

There is no evidence that Mrs. Gandhi or any cabinet members or 
high officials are rethinking fundamentals. Ideological commitments may 
be a greater barrier than political constraints, though neither may be as 
important as the simple fact that Mrs. Gandhi is not a policy-oriented 
leader. In the past when new measures have been adopted, the reasons 
have been purely political, for example, the nationalization of the banks 
and the end of the privy purses for ex-maharajas. She has been prepared 
to relax controls but has shown no inclination to rethink the question of 
the role of controls in the economy. Mrs. Gandhi, as several observers 
have noted, is a leader with attitudes rather than policies, with a point of 
view rather than a coherent ideology. Politics, personnel, and administra- 
tive decisions are what draw her attention, not the larger questions of 
what new policies should be pursued. It will take a major economic crisis, 
not simply a change in cabinet personnel, to force the government to re- 
think economic policies. 

There are at least three major sets of economic problems that will 
force the government to make politically difficult decisions in the next few 
years. The first of these is the growing balance of payments deficit, the 
result of rising oil prices, slow growth in trade, and growing dependence 
upon imports not only for petroleum and petroleum products, but also for 
iron and steel, aluminum, fertilizers, man-made fibers and yarn, paper, 
and even edible oils. Domestic oil production, though rising, has been 
able to meet only 40% of the country’s requirements. Oil accounts for 
48% of the visible import bill in contrast to 8% a decade ago. 

The deficit in the balance of payments was nearly $3 billion in 
1979-80 and was $5 billion in 1980-81. If the deficit grows and the 
country’s exchange reserves are drawn down, India is likely to experience 
a foreign exchange deficit as it did in the 1960s, though probably not of 
the same magnitude. Under these circumstances policy makers will try to 
iricrease exports and reduce imports through import substitution. Depen- 
dence upon external agencies for funding—the World Bank for long-term 
loans, the IMF for short-term relief—will grow. Invariably there will be 
disputes, particularly if the foreign exchange situation becomes serious 
enough for international donors to press for devaluation, the end of sub- 
sidies, or changes in policies. The question of private foreign investment, 
relatively dormant for some time, has already been raised with a decision 
by the government to encourage investment by OPEC countries under 
more favorable terms. The need for an assured oil supply, for concession- 
al payment terms, and for barter agreements (oil in return for grain in 
the case of the Soviet Union), will be important considerations affecting 
India’s policies in West Asia. Food grain production was 133.5 million 
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tons in 1980-81 and could increase to 160 million tons by the mid-1980s, 
so one difficult choice for the Government of India will be whether a 
grain surplus should be used for expanding exports or for a politically 
popular food-for-work program. As the balance of payments deficit 
grows, some officials in the central government may want to use food 
exports for oil or military purchases rather than for rural works pro- 
grams while politicians in the states will pressure to continue these pro- 
grams. Still others will want to use surpluses to keep food prices down. 
Moreover, should India increase its military purchases, the case for ex- 
porting food to pay for imports will be stronger. In the 1970s when India 
had both a surplus balance of payments and a food reserve, the govern- 
ment did not have to choose between exporting food for oil and arms or 
using food for rural employment, but it may be forced to make these 
choices in the 1980s. Only a substantial growth in domestic oil production 
can relieve the government of politically difficult choices. 

The second political economy issue is the disparity between the 
prices of agricultural commodities and the soaring costs of agricultural 
production. In the last few years, peasants have become more concerned 
with the price and availability of agricultural inputs: commercial fertil- 
izers, fuel for pump sets and tractors, electric power, warehouses and 
marketing facilities, irrigation, and credit. Farmers want procurement 
prices for produce at a price that will cover the cost of inputs and provide 
them with a profitable return on investment. As a class they want better 
terms of trade with the city—that is, cotton prices that are commensurate 
with the cost of refined ‘sugar, and so on. 

The Lok Dal has been the spokesman for this class in Uttar Pra- . 
desh, Bihar, Haryana, and Orissa. Since the elections the middle peasants 
have also become politically articulate elsewhere. In late 1980 there were 
peasant demonstrations in Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, and Karnataka. 
One interesting feature of these agitations is that they were not organized 
by political parties but produced their own leaders. , 

Higher procurement prices are not easily provided by the govern- 
ment because higher food prices generate protests from industrial labor, 
the urban middle class, and the urban and rural poor. Leftist supporters 
(and critics) of the government are divided, some discrediting the middle 
peasantry by labeling them “kulaks” and “capitalist farmers,” while oth- 
ers see in their protest a revolutionary potential. For the government all 
the solutions are painful. The country needs the energies of the middle 
peasantry whose productivity is essential if the economy is to expand and 
exports grow, but the government finds it politically difficult to pass on 
the higher costs of production to consumers. The decision of the govern- 
ment in mid-1981 to import one and a half million tons of wheat and 
200,000 tons of sugar to keep prices down provides a clear indication of 
the government’s preferences. 

It is striking that it is the middle peasantry, not the landless agri- 
cultural laborers or poor marginal farmers, who are politically aroused. 
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Outside of West Bengal and Kerala, the poorest agriculturalists have not 
been politically organized as have the middle peasantry. The prediction 
that the poor would not benefit from the green revolution has proven 
false—for many small farmers have adopted the new technologies, and 
more agricultural labor is employed where the new crops are planted. 
Inequalities may have grown, but absolute levels for some of the poor 
have improved. The Janata food-for-work scheme has also helped to 
spread the benefits. 

A third set of issues has to do.with the growth of middle class unem- 
ployment. Unemployment is linked to the high birthrates and declining 
mortality rates of the 1960s and the slow industrial growth of the 1970s 
and early 1980s. The high annual population growth rate of the 1970s, 
2.2%, suggests that the problem will grow worse in the 1990s. But the 
problem of unemployment should also be seen in the context of expand- 
ing enrollments in secondary schools and colleges. The result is a higher 
educational level among the unemployed. The combined effect of rapid 
population growth and expanding education has been to create not a mid- 
dle class but middle class aspirants in search of white collar jobs. 

One safety valve has been the export of educated manpower. Nearly 
a million Indians have migrated to advanced industrial countries, particu- 
larly to the U.K., the United States, Canada, and the Netherlands. Since 
1973, another half million Indians, many unskilled construction workers, 
but also clerks, typists, nurses, doctors, managers, shopkeepers, foremen, 
accountants, skilled machine operators, technicians, and engineers have 
found employment in the Middle East, particularly in the Gulf states. 
Most of the migrants have come from Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Punjab, Goa, 
Gujarat, and Bombay where education levels are high and there are tra- 
ditions of emigration. . 

For the newly educated among social classes that have previously not 
been educated, opportunities for overseas employment are more limited, 
while the competition for employment within India is more acute. The 
problem, therefore, of educated unemployment is particularly severe in 
some of the less developed regions—in Assam, Orissa, the Telangana re- 
gion of Andhra, and backward sections of Maharashtra, Madhya Pra- 
desh, and Bihar. There is also an unemployment problem among the 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes as their educational level has in- 
creased, although they are partially, helped by the system of reservations. 
And there is now a growing demand from the sons and daughters of the 
backward castes, many belonging to thẹ middle peasantry, who have 
graduated from the secondary schools and colleges to search for non-agri- 
cultural white collar employment. 

The employment demands by the newly educated take a variety of 
forms: for regional development, industries located in rural areas, and job 
reservations that can assure their social group a share of positions.? The 
educated unemployed do not, of course, form a single class. As members 
of particular linguistic communities, castes, and tribes, they turn to their 
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community for political support with the result that demands often take 
an ethnic form. 

The emergence of demands for reservations from the backward 
castes in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar were the most recent manifestations of 
this phenomenon. There are also signs of growing politicization among 
the emerging Muslim middle classes whose demand for adoption of Urdu 
as an Official language in various states has employment as well as cul- 
tural implications. And the recent backlash against reservations for the 
scheduled castes in Gujarat is an indication that the improvement of the 
lower castes is now seen as a threat to many members of the middle and 
upper castes. 

In human terms the problem of unemployment among the recently 
educated is probably less acute than the larger problem of unemployment 
among the rural poor, but in political terms it is often more serious since 
the middle classes are politically more articulate and have a capacity to 
rally large numbers of people to their cause by appeals to ethnic soli- 
darity. 


Conclusion 


Mrs. Gandhi’s government is thus faced with a series of gaps—be- 
tween imports and exports, between agricultural prices and the cost of 
agricultural inputs, and between the rapid expansion of education and 
the slow growth of employment. Each of these economic issues creates 
political challenges for the government, particularly since policies to deal 
with the political problems arising from these gaps often create political 
costs. Giving job reservations to one community, for example, generates 
political hostility from another. Helping peasants hurts consumers. Invit- 
ing more foreign investment evokes the anger of left nationalists. 

The government may, of course, muddle through as governments 
often do. Several good monsoons that still further increase agricultural 
productivity would slow the inflation rate and might stimulate demand 
for and the production of consumer goods. A more rapid development of 
offshore oil and an improvement in coal production would ease the energy 
and foreign exchange situations. If the agitations are confined to a few 
areas then ad hoc political solutions may be possible. However, with the 
expansion of a market economy in agriculture and the growing trade 
linkages between India and the outside world, the economic problems and 
the policies the government adopts are often international or national, not 
regional or local. 

If these economic problems grow, if they are accompanied by an in- 
crease in agitation, if neither the center nor the states can find political 
ways of managing these demands, if the level of violence increases, then 
within the bureaucracy, the government, and the Congress party there 
will be many to call for authoritarian measures. (The American aphor- 
ism, “when the going gets tough, the tough get going,” seems appropri- 
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ate.) In the mid-1970s a government led by Mrs. Gandhi failed to 
muddle through and took recourse instead in authoritarianism. It was the 
growing centralization of power within the Congress party from 1972 to 
1975 and a corresponding decline in the organization and popularity of 
the party within the states that set the stage for Mrs. Gandhi’s decision to 
declare an emergency. The reinstating elections of 1980 produced an even 
more fragile system of authority than was produced by the elections of 
1971 and 1972. Congress remains organizationally weak, and once again 
the Prime Minister is reluctant to allow political leaders with indepen- 
dent popular support to emerge in the states or in the center. At no time 
since independence has the electoral standing of the governing party been 
so dependent upon a single person’s popularity. The party desperately 
needs to have in the wings a nationally popular vote winning person- 
ality—hence the interest in building up her son Rajiv. 

The key to India’s institutional structure remains the Congress 
party. So long as India has at least one political party capable of winning 
a parliamentary majority (or forming a stable coalition with others), with 
a leadership that can effectively manage factional disputes within the 
party itself and can effectively cope with its own internal succession over 
party leadership at the state and national level, then the prospects are 
reasonably good that the institutional framework that has functioned 
since independence with only a single interlude can be sustained. With an 
effective governing party, even an international and domestic economic 
crisis could—within limits—be managed, although accelerated inflation 
or a massive cut in any of the essential inputs to agricultural and indus- 
trial productivity could put a formidable burden on the system. But in the 
absence of such a party, whether it be Congress, Janata, or some new 
party, it is hard to see how the present political system could be sustained 
even if the economy were not in crisis. 

A combination of intractable economic problems, a fragile institu- 
tional structure for the management of political conflict, and a leadership 
that is not innovative continue to make the Indian political system vul- 
nerable to authoritarianism. 

Where is India going in the next few years? Shifting to the right? To 
the left? Toward civil conflict or another emergency? And economically — 
to an agricultural boom or a foreign exchange disaster? Can political sci- 
entists predict any better than economists who, in the words of Paul Sam- 
uelson, have successfully predicted ten of the last four recessions? 

Some lines of development do seem more likely than others. 

It is inconceivable that a country as poor, ethnically diverse, and po- 
litically open as India will not experience some severe economic afd/or 
political crises—perhaps a drought-induced decline in agricultural pro- 
ductivity one year, a worsening of inflation, and political protest move- 
ments by peasant proprietors, landless laborers, industrial workers, 
backward castes, university students, religious minorities, regional mal- 
contents, and other groups not yet heard from. 
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So long as the central leadership prevents the emergence of powerful 
state leaders, then instability in the states seems inevitable, and the center 
must spend much of its time mending state governments. 

Political turmoil in the Hindi states, particularly Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar, eroded Mrs. Gandhi’s position in 1974-75 and led to the emer- 
gency, and in 1976-77 to her electoral defeat. She will keep a close watch 
on this region, and so will her son. 

Corruption by party and government officials—an ever present 
problem in a system which generates scarcities through regulation and 
whose political classes are able to extract resources from the regulated 
either for personal gain or political ise—has grown and shows no prom- 
ise of diminishing. Among the consequences are an erosion in the belief in 
administrative justice, an increase in conflicts within the Congress party 
for access to lucrative positions within government, growing political in- 
tervention in the police and administrative structures, and a declining ac- 
cess of tax authorities to much of the country’s economic activities. 

Voluntary organizations—more developed in India than in most de- 
veloping countries in part because of the greater freedom allowed in In- 
dia’s open competitive political system—find that their operations are 
increasingly limited by a government concerned with their political loy- 
alty. Legal action has been taken by the government against several 
Gandhian organizations, some of whose leaders are personally sympa- 
thetic to opposition parties, while government funding to voluntary orga- 
nizations, especially those engaged in adult literacy, has been cut. 
Whether this foreshadows a major government campaign to constrict vol- 
untarism and to discourage the growth of autonomous institutions in the 
society remains to be seen. 

India’s most productive classes remain frustrated by the present set 
of economic policies and they will press hard on the fringes for change. 
The middle peasantry, the scientific/engineering community, the new en- 
trepreneurial/management class—all three the product of India’s in- 
creasingly modernizing economy and the growth of its educational 
system—are impatient with a leadership that is preoccupied with politics 
and a bureaucracy that remains preoccupied with regulations. 

There are no signs that this government will be innovative, either in 
domestic or foreign affairs. Its stance is a reactive one—to wait for a 
crisis, then try to cope with it. In domestic affairs there are no indications 
that the government is moving to the “left” or to the “right,” whatever 
these labels mean, for so far there have been no indications of any signifi- 
cant policy movements at all. New policies are likely to be crisis induced 
or must await major shifts in the distribution of national political power. 


Myron Weiner is Ford International Professor of Political Science, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 
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BIRTH CONTROL: A VIEW FROM A 
CHINESE VILLAGE 


Stephen Westley Mosher * 


THE success of the PRC’s program to control its popu- 
lation will be decided in the 2,000,000 villages of China’s countryside. 
This essay describes the 1979-80 birth control campaign as it was ex- 
ecuted in one of those villages—Starwood Brigade in Guangdong 
Province—and discusses China’s demographic prospects in the light of 
this case study. I conclude that Beijing has both the political will and the 
organizational strength necessary to curb its population growth. 


A Family Planning ‘‘High Tide” 


In January 1979, in line with Beijing’s increasing emphasis on birth 
control, the Guangdong Provincial Revolutionary committee issued a di- 
rective calling for couples to have no more than two children, spaced at 
least three years apart. Southeast County, located in the densely popu- 
lated delta of the Pearl River, after consultation with the committee, an- 
nounced the following guidelines: 


1. Women should have IUDs implanted or, if they cannot tolerate IUDs, 
should begin taking birth control pills within three months of the de- 
livery of their first child. 

2. Women less than seven months pregnant who already have two or 
more children should have abortions. 

3. Women should have tubal ligations after the birth of their second child. 
Women who already have three or more children should undergo ster- 
ilization before November 1, 1979 to avoid economic penalties. 


*I wish to thank the Committee on Scholarly Communication with the People’s Re- 
public of China for their sponsorship and financial support of my research, a commu- 
nity study of a production brigade in Guangdong Province carried out in the PRC in 
1979-80, ; 
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River’s End, one of Southeast’s ten communities, immediately or- 
dered its eighteen constituent brigades to (1) identify all women who 
failed to conform to the new regulations and (2) achiéve 95% compliance 
among married women 36 years of age and under through the use of 
“thought education,” sanctions, and incentives. The commune left to the 
brigade’s discretion the question of whether to hold group meetings, make 
household visits, or combine the two strategies. 

During a joint meeting of Starwood Brigade’s party committee and 
Women’s Federation representatives, it was decided that the brigade 
would use the more effective strategy of holding meetings. This decision 
was announced on March 8, 1979, Women’s Day, to the assembled bri- 
gade and team women’s work cadres. The first family planning “high 
tide” of the year, which was to last more than five months, began the next 
day. 

After a careful survey of Starwood’s 1,500 families, it was deter- 
mined that 74 women and their spouses did not conform to the county 
guidelines, and these were now summoned to the sessions. To carry out 
the necessary “thought work,” thirty women’s work cadres were also as- 
signed to attend. Their task was to convince the: holdouts that, for the 
good of the country, collective, and their own bodies, they should con- 
tracept. 

The meetings ran from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. every day, with three hours 
off for lunch and household tasks. The head of Starwood’s Women’s 
Federation, herself the mother of three children, opened each morning 
and afternoon session by reading the recently promulgated family plan- 
ning regulations. Few women, cadres included, attended these readings 
closely, preferring to chat casually with their neighbors. The real busi- 
ness of the meetings was undertaken in a fashion familiar to students of 
China’s communist society—in small group discussion. 

Organized around a nucleus of two or three cadres, each group con- 
tained five or six women with children of similar number and sex. Thus 
women with three girls were placed together, as were those with two girls 
and one boy, one girl and one boy, and so on. Such groupings, which 
showed considerable native sociological insight, allowed the cadres to 
focus on concerns common to all women in the group. 

The atmosphere of these group encounters was not one of intimida- 
tion but of open exchange, though the older, more aggressive cadres 
clearly dominated. They insisted that the women consider the conse- 
quences of population growth for all concerned, and not, as their mothers 
did, simply let nature have its way. Although some women, cowed and 
resentful, refused to be drawn into discussion, many actively participated. 

The discussions themselves rarely centered on the mechanics of con- 
traception because sex and motherhood have come to hold few mysteries 
for rural Chinese. Fifteen years of birth control propaganda and several 
family planning “high tides” have left little question in the minds of mar- 
ried men and women about how one has, or avoids having, babies. In 
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contrast to traditional prudery, such topics are now talked about freely 
and frankly. Yet even though abortions are readily available, few preg- 
nancies are voluntarily terminated, and Starwood’s population continues 
to increase. 

At the time of the 1952 land reform, the entire brigade, consisting of 
one large village and five scattered hamlets, had only 3,480 residents. The 
1979 annual census registered a total of 8,010 brigade members, for an 
increase: of 130% in 27 years. With all available land already under 
cultivation and the hundreds of acres of fish ponds fully stocked, further 
population expansion would only lower per capita resources to even more 
marginal levels. “There is already only one-sixth of an acre for each per- 
son in the village,” was a constant refrain of the cadres during the meet- 
ings, and few women failed to see that having more brigade members 
would make their already demanding lives still more difficult. 

Another early consensus reached by the peasants and cadres was that 
two children per family is ideal. Declining child mortality rates and gov- 
ernment propaganda have made surprisingly large inroads into the tradi- 
tional Chinese preference for large families. But women in Starwood 
customarily calculate their fertility in terms of boys, and when they 
agreed that two children would be enough, it was boy children that they 
had in mind. Girls literally don’t count. Left alone, the village women 
would continue to bear children until they reach their desired number of 
boys, even if it means, as it frequently does, having a string of girls in the 
process. 

“We can say that it isn’t right to favor boys over girls,” one of the 
eight members of the brigade’s Women’s Propaganda Team told me, “but 
we are fighting against feudal traditions and ideas going back hundreds of 
years. Everybody wants at least one boy, and most want two.” The ques- 
tion of preference for boys was clearly the crux of the matter, and it was 
here that the lines of debate were drawn. 

The cadres, in keeping with Deng Xiaoping’s New Pragmatism, 
strove to separate ideology from reality. Chinese peasant women have 
never been given to vague statements about fulfillment through mother- 
hood and the like. Now they were led to rethink their reasons for wanting 
children in an even more hardheaded way. After several weeks of meet- 
ings, few women still quoted, as they were prone to at the outset, such 
canons of androcentrism as “Many sons mean a happy and prosperous 
household” and “Boys are precious, girls worthless.” Most women came 
to agree with the cadres claim that traditional reasons for preferring boys 
were invalid. “Though my mother-in-law says that you have to have a 
son to carry on the family name and lineage, I really don’t think that this 
is a very good reason,” said 29-year-old Ah Bing, pregnant with her third 
child. “I have already agreed to have a tubal ligation performed immedi- 
ately following delivery, regardless of the sex of the child.” She paused 
momentarily, and then added with a wan smile, “I hope it’s a boy... .” 

There are hard practical reasons for the continued preference of 
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rural women for boys. “Women want a man-child,” said Ah Yun, ex- 
plaining the position of the holdouts, “because without one you will be 
poor and picked on in your old age. Families with only girls have little 
voice in village affairs. Everyone knows that the girls sooner or later will 
marry out. A son will stay by your side until you pass away.” 

Unlike Americans, who see old age as a grim and dreary finale to 
life, Chinese look forward to it as a period of relative leisure. ‘The “enter- 
ing the ancestral hall” ceremony at age 60 celebrates a man’s release from 
the back-breaking. toil of field labor. But whether he actually retires at 
this point, or even a few years earlier, depends on having one son, or 
better yet two, to work in his place. 

To counter the argument that only boys can provide support in old 
age, the cadres advocate “the boy going to live with the girl’s family,” a 
reversal of traditional practice. Brides have always resided with their 
husbands’ families after marriage, and in contemporary rural China this 
custom continues. And the claim that one can call in a son-in-law as 
easily as a daughter-in-law runs counter to local experience: there have 
been only two uxorilocal marriages in Starwood, and neither son-in-law 
is highly regarded. 

The cadres also point out that the brigade is planning a pension pro- 
gram, an arrangement that would provide an economic alternative to the 
elderly. Ah Lan, one of the four holdouts in Number Seven Production 
Team, echoes the appeal of such a move. “I would agree to a tubal liga- 
tion—if the brigade would guarantee my support when I can no longer 
work. As things stand now, a person without a son has nothing to lean on 
in old age.” 

Although both the cadres and brigade members soon exhausted their 
arsenal of arguments and wearied of the daily round of meetings, these 
continued, with a three-week break, for over five months. Overt pressure 
was moderate throughout, however, as the cadres, friends, and neighbors 
of those they sought to convince remained reasonable in their appeals. 
The emphasis was on persuasion, though the fact that the meetings were 
mandatory added a dark cast of authoritarianism to the proceedings. And 
the net effect of the economic sanctions and social pressure was cumula- 
tive, making it increasingly difficult to hold out as time passed. Neverthe- 
less, the cadres lacked authority to order recalcitrants to submit to 
sterilization. Instead, the cadres stressed the rewards that those who 
agreed to the operation would receive and the penalties that would be 
levied if they willfully continued to bear children. 

While couples were paid their regular work points for the first three 
days of meetings, these payments ceased on the fourth. The men were 
then released from the requirement to attend the meetings. Their spouses, 
if they had yet to agree to practice birth control, were not. This rule was 
enforced by fining women who missed meetings one renminbi a day, 
equivalent to slightly more than a day’s wages. The enforced idling of 
what amounted to, in many cases, one-half of the family work force acted 
as a strong prod toward acceptance of family planning. “It seems harsh,” 
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the head of the Women’s Federation said, explaining the principle of 
meetings without pay, “but the collective had no choice. If we were to 
continue to give them work points for not working, they would never 
‘think clear’ about contraception.” The decision to make the meetings 
mandatory was made by the brigade itself. The province determined the 
timing of the “high tides,” and the county sent down instructions, but this 
and other practical questions concerning implementation were left to lo- 
cal discretion. 

The meetings ended on August 15, 1979. Six of the original partici- 
pants had agreed to a tubal ligation and four to an IUD implantation. 
The remaining 64 women refused to use any form of contraception. An 
examination of the fertility record of these women leaves little doubt that 
the core of their resistance is a preference for boys. Of the 42 women with 
two or more children who refused sterilization, 18 had borne no boys and 
19 had only one boy. Of the 22 women with only one child who refused 
IUDs, 16 did so because their first child was a girl and they wanted a son 
without delay. 

Judged against the county standard, Starwood has not done well in 
“grasping family planning.” The compliance rate—defined somewhat 
misleadingly by authorities as the percentage of women in the childbear- 
ing years who are not in violation of the birth control regulations—that 
Starwood achieved by the end of the “high tide” was, at 93%, among the 
lowest in the commune while its birth rate remained among the highest. 
Nevertheless, much progress has been made in recent years. Consider, for 
example, the extent of contraceptive use in the brigade at the end of 1979. 
Of the 892 women in the childbearing years, defined as all married 
women 36 and under, 699 were using contraception. The most common 
method was female sterilization; 417 brigade women had undergone 
tubal ligations by September 1979. The next most common method was 
IUD implantation, used by 234 women. Other methods in use were birth 
control pills (15 women), prophylactics (16 couples), and vasectomies (17 
men). Of the 193 then not practicing contraception, 129 had yet to have 
their first child or had had their first child more than two years and three 
months ago so under the 1979 regulations were free to reproduce. The 
remaining 74 were the focus of the meetings described above. 

Though the movement towards universal contraception in Starwood 
began in the early 1960s, it has stumbled twice, once during the Cultural 
Revolution from 1966 to 1968 and more recently during the period fol- 
lowing the overthrow of the Gang of Four. During both periods local 
cadres were preoccupied with simply staying afloat in the sometimes vio- 
lent political currents of the times and birth rates jumped. While 168 
tubal ligations were performed during 1976, for example, the overthrow 
of the Gang of Four late that year led to a spate of meetings at all levels of 
government that kept the attention of cadres riveted on the volatile politi- 
cal scene. Population and other programs were pushed to the back 
burner. Only 12 women had tubal ligations performed in 1977, and the 
following year this number dropped to a mere two. The birth rate in- 
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TABLE 1: Rates of Birth, Mortality, and Population Increase in Starwood Brigade, 
1968-79. 








Population 
$ Birth Rate Mortality Rate Increase Rate 
Year (%) (%) (%) 
1968 3.39 0.63 2.76 
1969 2.86 0.44 2.43 
1970 2.85 0.61 2.24 
1972 2.56 0.59 1.97 
1973 2.46 0.51 1.95 
1974 2.56 0.47 2.09 
1975 2.08 0.52 1.56 
1976 1.67 0.48 1.19 
1977 1.69 0.54 1,15 
1978 2.17 0.36 1.81 
1979 2.61 0.44 2.17 


NOTES: Figures for 1972-79 are taken directly from the brigade’s annual population report. 
Figures for 1968-70 are based on the brigade’s household registers. 


lam aware that the appetites of demographers will scarcely be whetted by the data presented 
here. I can say only that the statistical main course is currently being prepared for publication 
and will include data on the age structure of the population, marriage rates over time, age- 
specific fertility and mortality rates, and a detailed description of the surprisingly accurate (in 
this locality at least) household registration system. 





creased by half in 1978 and continued to increase in 1979, despite the 
many months of meetings held that year. As Table 1 shows, by 1979 the 
birth rate had returned to levels last seen a decade earlier.! 

Despite these setbacks, the rate of natural increase has come down 
considerably in the last fifteen years. As late as 1963 it stood at 3.7%, a 
rate that would double the population and impoverish the collective in 
just 19 years. During the years from 1975 to 1979 it averaged only 
1.58%, at which rate the local population would take-a much more lei- 
surely 45 years to double. Because of the neglect during the two years 
following the downfall of the Gang of Four, the lowest rates ever recorded 
in the brigade remain those for 1976 and 1977. During those two years 
the rate hovered between 1.1% and 1.2%, coming close to the goal of 1% 
for 1980 that Hua Guofeng had set in mid-1979. 


Incentives, Disincentives, and China's Demographic Prospects 


Whether Hua’s goal will be met depends in part on how the local 
population responds to the strict economic measures taken by provincial, 
county, and local governments to force down the birth rate. The new 
regulations, which were promulgated in draft form in the summer of 
1979, came into effect on November 1, 1979 in Guangdong Province. 
Other provinces probably soon followed suit. Intended to supplement the 
strategy of holding meetings, these rules are an important aspect of Bei- 
jing’s defense against overpopulation. 
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For Starwood families, the measure with the most bite is the deduc- 
tion of 10% of a family’s salary for each child after the second. This de- 
duction is intended to shift the costs of providing local services to the 
consumer. Over the past 30 years, significant gains have been made in the 
areas of rural health care, education, and welfare, in programs paid for 
out of community coffers. As a result, parents have been partly insulated 
from the rising costs of raising children. The income deduction will 
change all this. For added effect the deductions will begin from the fourth 
month of pregnancy, presumably because there is then still time for the 
family to reconsider its finances and terminate the pregnancy. 

Another provision designed to put economic pressure on over-re- 
producing families concerns self-tilled land. These carefully tended gar- 
den plots, which produce approximately 25% of household income in 
Starwood, will not increase in size along with the family as they formerly 
did. Instead, collectives will allocate plots on the basis of a two-child fam- 
ily. A couple with three children will have to provide vegetables for the 
family dinner table from the same-sized plot as a family with only one 
child. Such a couple will also be forced to purchase grain, oil, and other 
rationed goods on the open market because ration tickets will be denied 
the extra mouths. It is this sanction that will cost parents the most, since 
current free market food prices run from 50% to 200% higher than those 
charged under the government subsidy program. Together these measures 
more than double the cost of raising a child in rural China, from birth to 
age 16, from $900 to over $2,000. 

In addition to the above-mentioned economic disincentives, Beijing is 
encouraging rural collectives to establish social security programs. By 
providing the elderly with an economic alternative to total dependence on 
their offspring, such programs will have a certain, though’ not immediate, 
effect on fertility. A problem is that many communes in the hinterlands 
remain too poor to fund an adequate program. Even in relatively pros- 
perous River’s End, only one of 18 brigades had instituted old age pen- 
sions, though it appeared that Starwood itself would probably begin such 
a program in early 1981 if its second mechanized brick factory was com- 
pleted on schedule and was earning a profit. 

Rewards for having only one child are also included in the new plan. 
Some brigades now offer a one-time payment of up to 200 renminbi 
($130) to couples who agree to sterilization after the birth of their first 
child and monthly income supplements of 10% to 20% have been experi- 
mented with by rural brigades. Early results were disappointing, though. 
A program instituted by neighboring Newgate Brigade in the spring of 
1979, in which one-child families would receive an immediate $150 
bonus, free medical care, first choice of building sites, and a free educa- 
tion for their child from nursery to upper middle school, was cancelled 
later that year. There had been no takers. 

The bonus for agreeing to sterilization has also been raised. Women 
now receive a month’s vacation at full work points, $4 (equal to six days 
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wages) in cash, and $3 worth of pork and fish ration coupons following a 
tubal ligation. 

The economic value of children to their parents. remains high in 
rural China. By their mid-teens children already produce more than they 
consume and still constitute the only social security system known to 
peasant parents. To bring the birth rate down and keep it down over the 
long run, Beijing is banking on making it too expensive for Chinese to 
afford more than one or two children. The main obstacle to the success of 
the program is the fact that the best investment and, in China’s socialist 
economy, the only investment that many Chinese ever make is their chil- 
dren. The government understands this and has recently been emphasiz- 
ing the trade-off between quantity and quality, despite the elitist 
implications. Vice Premier Chen Muhua, the female head of China’s 
family planning board, said recently that “we must have fewer children 
of higher calibre.” 

It is no accident either that the Vice Premier’s statement reads more 
like an order than an argument. Thus far the identifying characteristic of 
China’s demographic transition has been the fact that it was created and 
is maintained through the liberal use of political power. This makes it 
historically unique. With the exception of India’s ill-fated sterilization 
campaigns of the early 1970s, one looks in vain for parallels. The decline 
of birth rates in the West, recognized only after it was well under way, 
was a passive response to the forces of. modernization, industrialization, 
and urbanization. Governments remained largely indifferent. And the 
current programs of other Third World nations, which make do with per- 
suasion, posters, and part-time workers, have had little or no demonstra- 
ble effect.? Beijing, not content with half-measures, is determined to 
lower its birth rate in advance of modernization.’ 


Means, Ends, and Political Will 


China brings a puissant troika of human and bureaucratic resources 
to bear on its population problem. With a rural administration extending 
down to the grassroots, mass organizations with cells in every hamlet 
throughout the country, and a cadre of rural officials trained in social 
control, it is in a formidable position to press forward with its birth con- 
trol program. 

With the establishment of collective agriculture in the mid-1950s, 
rural China was swept into the tight embrace of the expanding Chinese 
bureaucracy. Townships became communes, villages became production 
brigades, and hamlets became production teams—all newly forged ad- 
ministrative units that were the lower rungs of a ladder of command and 
control that reached upwards to Beijing. In the process, rural dwellers 
became susceptible in an unprecedented way to the direct influence and 
control of the Chinese state. 
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This three-tiered system of rual collectivization and administration 
has proved invaluable in implementing birth planning. It is through this 
system that the household registers are maintained and annual popula- 
tion reports compiled. And it is this organization that allows the efficient 
organization and execution of the “high tides” and the ready enforcement 
of the new birth control regulations. 

Reinforcing this omnipresent administration is the Women’s Federa- 
tion. Established to subordinate women to the party’s social, economic, 
and political line, in recent years it has been entirely coopted for the pur- 
pose of implementing the birth control program. Like all organizations in 
China, the Women’s Federation is organized hierarchically and headed by 
Beijing officials, and has representatives—the woman’s work cadre—in 
each of the country’s five million production teams. These cadres are re- 
sponsible for the legwork of the program at the team and brigade level. 
They educate team women about population policy and maintain records 
on contraception use and fertility. They are also charged with detecting 
pregnancies and accompanying women to the health clinic for abortions 
and sterilizations. 

Finally, Beijing can rely upon a vast phalanx of rural cadres, Com- 
munist Party members, and activists to advocate and advance the official 
line in the countryside. Brigade and commune cadres, who occupy impor- 
tant positions in the rural administrative structure, in particular possess 
redoubtable persuasive power, honed to a scintillating sharpness in the 
dozens of political movements of the Mao decades. With their authority 
and communications skills, they are especially effective in small group 
settings. Alternately threatening and persuading, cajoling and reasoning, 
they are more than a match for the inarticulate young village women, 
who are frequently inhibited by their fear of giving offense. The village 
women are only too aware that it is invariably those peasants who bend 
to the cadre’s wishes whose daughter is allowed to go to work in a brigade 
or commune factory or who are given much-prized house sites. 

If the collectives, the cadres, and the Women’s Federation are the 
immediate antecedents of China’s past achievements in birth control, then 
the ultimate roots of Beijing’s past and future success in this regard are its 
bureaucratic totalitarian form of government and its political resolve. 
With a centralized bureaucracy, a totalitarian political apparatus, a 
largely state-run economy, and close supervision of all social groups, Bei- 
jing is able to carry out, with little fear of popular unrest, programs that 
would topple less firmly seated governments. Few countries so thoroughly 
enmesh their peoples in a web of economic, political, and social controls, 
and fewer still presume a right to dictate not only behavioral norms but 
also personal values. The Chinese success in reducing the birth rate, as in 
controlling dissent and preventing immigration to urban areas, is the di- 
rect result of this power to subordinate individual preferences to state 
goals. Bejing’s birth control program will be exportable only to countries 
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whose citizens have no inalienable rights vis-a-vis their government, an 
important precondition of China’s success that is rare elsewhere in its 
unadulterated form. 

Beijing is taking full advantage of the ability of a totalitarian state to 
make decisions and control events from the center. It is incontestable that 
this ability has often led to excesses and inefficiencies in the political and 
economic spheres. In dealing with a problem like population, where any 
reduction of the birth rate is to China’s advantage, the massive power of 
the center may be used to some account (though here, as in other mass 
movements, overzealousness and other excesses abound). 

One manifestation of the government’s power is its ability to pass 
costs along to the producer rather than paying for them from central gov- 
ernment funds. The cost of sending all women who threaten to exceed 
their fertility quotas to meetings for months on end would be prohibitive 
if the costs were borne by anyone except the peasants themselves. In Star- 
wood Brigade alone the income lost by the involuntary peasant partici- 
pants in the 1979 meetings totaled approximately $12,000, no mean sum 
in the collective where a year’s labor only earns a peasant between $150 
and $300. With family planning “high tides” occurring nationwide, 
China probably “spent” over a billion dollars of labor on the population 
program in 1979, making it one of the most costly programs anywhere. 
Most of the expense was borne by individual peasant families and by 
rural collectives. Since most regions of China for most of the year have a 
surplus of available labor, and since periods of peak labor demands were 
avoided in scheduling the meetings, agricultural production probably did 
not suffer, although certain labor-intensive, off-season projects were 
probably postponed. In Starwood, for example, the construction of a road 
to the recently completed brigade headquarters was delayed for six 
months because of a shortage of laborers. The primary economic conse- 
quence of the meetings was to effect an income transfer from meeting 
participants to their fellow team members, in effect fining the holdouts 
for their recalcitrance. But the cost to the rural collectives—that is, to the 
peasants as a whole—was not negligible. Women’s Federation cadres at 
both the team and brigade level, as well as the other brigade cadres who 
became involved in the movement, continued to have their salaries paid 
by their local collectives during the course of the meetings. The state does 
pick up the paychecks of commune and higher level cadres engaged in 
birth control work, but these expenditures account for but a fraction of 
the true economic cost of the program. 

The other precondition of China’s impending success on the popula- 
tion front is stability of the program. There can be little doubt of the 
government’s current commitment to strict birth quotas. Recently pro- 
mulgated documents have directed cadres to “with one hand grasp pro- 
duction, and with the other birth control,” placing birth control on a par 
with the perennial problem of feeding China’s masses. Birth quotas have 
been given to counties and communes, and demotion and dismissal awaits 
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cadres whose units exceed their alloted number of babies. Birth control is 
written into China’s 1978 constitution, and a new birth control law was 
to go into effect in late 1980. 

But will Beijing continue to be unsparing in its demand for the reg- 
ulation of the reproduction of the fifth of humanity that it controls? Past 
shifts in policy as party factions vied for power would seem to call into 
question Beijing’s ability to sustain a program over the long course. 

The lesson from Starwood is that by the mid-seventies leftists and 
rightists reached a consensus on the necessity for birth control. Though 
the leftists formerly opposed family planning, rationalizing uncontrolled 
population growth with such slogans as “every stomach comes with two 
hands attached,” during the last years of their tenure in power (1973-76) 
mass sterilizations were vigorously pushed and regular family planning 
“high tides” were held. Should the leftists recover their former preemi- 
nence there is no reason to expect birth control to go aground on the 
shoals of shifting policy. On the contrary, it seems probable that they will 
keep the program on the same basic course. At worst, birth control would 
be becalmed during the period of political transition, as it was for two 
years following the fall of the Gang. Future leftists would probably con- 
tinue to rationalize their policy somewhat differently from the so-called 
pragmatists, stressing the social and familial benefits of family planning 
to be gained rather than the purely economic advantages. 

This apparent consensus of the right and left is critical, for the popu- 
lation program will indeed have to be continued over the long run. 
China’s birth rate was lowered from 2.3% in 1971 to 1.2% in 1977 by 
direct, consciously applied pressure from Beijing, not by serendipitous 
social and economic change. China’s leaders wanted—and are getting— 
results, not consequences. If the program were discontinued tomorrow, 
there would be a baby boom in the Chinese countryside that would make 
America’s postwar boom seem in retrospect more like a whimper. For left 
to themselves, as they were during 1977 and much of 1978, the peasants 
would have as many children as necessary to reach their two-boy ideal. 
Population increase rates would return to levels last seen a decade ago, 
reaching 2.5% a year or more. To curb the population, China’s birth con- 
trol program will have to remain in force for decades; to reduce the popu- 
lation will require restrictions on fertility for generations to come. The 
consensus that has emerged is a guarantee of the stability and continuity 
vital to the program’s ultimate success. 

With the revolutionary vision that has become their trademark, 
China’s leaders have not been loath to look ahead. Hua Guofeng has 
targeted 1985 as the year by which the overall population increase rate 
should have declined to one-half of one percent. By the year 2000, Beijing 
intends to reach the plateau of zero population growth. Even more distant 
goals are emerging. The merits of gradually reducing China’s population 
to levels more in concert with natural resources have been debated in 
newspaper articles. This is indeed social engineering on an imposing 
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scale in which the issue is not simply how society is to be organized but 
rather the more fundamental one of how many members it should consist 
of. Future generations of Chinese may be considerably reduced in size as 
population is no longer taken as a given in the Chinese jigsaw puzzle of 
prosperity but is shaped by the state for the good of the greater collective. 

It seems a logical, even inevitable, extension of the Chinese state’s 
already formidable powers that it should arrogate to itself control over the 
reproduction of its citizens. After the fashion of bureaucratic socialist 
states, Beijing ministries already closely control the output, distribution, 
and consumption of material goods and foodstuffs. Children, too, are re- 
garded as the property of the state, which oversees their education and 
later assigns them work. Controlling the production of what might be 
called raw humanity further facilitates the rational, socialist planning of 
China’s command economy. Looked at from this perspective, Beijing’s 
move is a natural step, completing its cradle-to-grave embrace of the Chi- 
nese people. 

Surprising as it may seem, given the enormity of the problem, con- 
trolling China’s population may turn out to be one of the simpler tasks of 
the modernization program. Rather than relying on costly imported tech- 
nology or difficult-to-master business management techniques, China 
draws upon skills of direct social change and control through mass move- 
ments long in use in revolutionary China. The social calculus is a home- 
grown specialty, developed by Mao to a high, if Machiavellian, art 
during the half century of his rule. The cadres, organizations, and admin- 
istrative infrastructure required for the successful implementation of the 
birth control program are already in place and operating in the Chinese 
countryside. 

China hands of an earlier generation were fond of remarking that 
the teeming masses of China could never pass entirely through an arch- 
way because they would multiply faster than they could advance. Beijing 
has set out to prove them false. The fifth of humanity that it commands 
has been organized, regimented, and given its marching orders. By dint of 
will and organization, it appears that the Chinese people, four abreast 
and in lockstep, will ultimately be marched through to the last man, 
woman, and child. One can only hope that the drive does not turn into a 
stampede. 


Stephen Westley Mosher is a graduate student in the Department of Anthropology, 
Stanford University. 


NOTES 


1. Another factor that has exerted upward pressure on the birth rate in recent 
years has been an increase in the number of marriages as the large cohorts of the 1950s 
baby boom come of age. This problem has forced Southeast County to move from indi- 
vidual birth quotas to a strict system of collective birth quotas, similar to that occasion- 
ally reported in use in factories and other urban units. Starwood Brigade has been 
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given a collective birth quota of seven in 1981. Quotas will be made available only to 
married women who have yet to bear their first child, although even with this re- 
striction there are sufficient slots for only a fraction of the eligible women. It has been 
announced that all non-quota pregnancies will be terminated. 

2. At issue here is not whether birth rates have declined in countries having 
active birth control programs but whether the programs themselves have had a signifi- 
cant impact on fertility. Often no clear cause and effect relationship can be demon- 
strated. 

3. Demographers may object that the bureaucratic control model presented in 
the following section should be discussed only as one of several possible explanations 
for what has been happening in China’s villages. Among the hypotheses generated 
during studies of a wide range of societies that attempt to explain declining birth rates 
are: (1) women desire fewer children as infant and child mortality rates decline with 
modern health care; (2) the economic value of children decreases as a society moves 
from a peasant economy to an industrial one; (3) the economic and emotional cost of 
bearing and raising children increases as more women move into the work force; and 
(4) children are not required for support in old age by parents with alternate pension 
plans. These models, which explain falling fertility rates in terms of various pressures, 
economic and otherwise, to have fewer children, share a common assumption: they 
take for granted that the individuals are free to act on their own fertility preferences. 

But this assumption is no longer totally valid for China. The peasants are no 
longer independent actors in the endless drama of procreation and birth but are in- 
creasingly acting under the duress and direction of bureaucratic forces. During fertil- 
ity interviews conducted in Starwood in 1979 and 1980 it was often difficult to elicit an 
answer to the question: “How many children do you want to have?” A typical re- 
sponse was: “What does it matter. The government has said that we can only have 
two.” Chinese peasants are nothing if not realistic. Indeed, what does it matter how 
many children you would like to have in the face of a government decree specifying 
how many children you or your collective will be permitted to have? The individual 
and collective quotas would be unimportant were they not backed by the impressive 
organizational skills and human resources of the Chinese party and bureaucracy. The 
ever more strenuous application of bureaucratic control in China has become the deci- 
sive factor in the birth control program and seems likely to remain so. 
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SURVIVAL, INTERDEPENDENCE, AND 
COMPETITION AMONG THE PHILIPPINE 
RURAL POOR 


George Carner * 


BY ANY MEASURE, at least 45% of all households in the 
Philippines—3.5 million families—are poor. While these households 
share some problems and owe their poverty to the same underlying 
causes, households differ significantly in how much they are afflicted by 
poverty and how they cope with it. Farmers are invariably identified as 
poor, yet marginal rice and corn farmers on 3 hectares of upland pursue a 
very different survival strategy with different outcomes than efficient 
paddy farmers on 1.5 hectares of fully irrigated land. Location clearly 
accounts for poverty differentials; for example, farmers in Cagayan Val- 
ley are more vulnerable to typhoons and have less access to technology, 
inputs, and markets than farmers in Nueva Ecija. Poverty has a seasonal 
dimension as well. While upland farmers may grow only one crop a year 
and accrue very little farm income in the off-season, which may last six 
months, other farmers are so busy raising two or three crops a year on 


* An earlier version of this article was presented at the Philippine Sociological Society’s 
1980 National Convention, November 27-28, 1980, at the University of the Philip- 
pines, Diliman. The views and interpretations presented are the author’s and should 
not be attributed to the Agency for International Development. The author wishes to 
thank Dave C. Korten, Senior Advisor on Development Management to AID under 
contract with the National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration 
(NASPAA), and Richard N. Blue, Chief, Studies Division, PPC/Bureau for Manage- 
ment and Budget, AID/W, for their valuable conceptual ideas and several USAID 
colleagues, especially Patrick Dugan, William Goldman, Karl Jensen, and Steve Wal- 
worth, who helped in synthesizing the research upon which this article is based. Any 
errors are solely the author’s responsibility. 
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irrigated land that they must hire laborers to meet the workload. In addi- 
tion, one group’s strategy for economic survival may affect success of 
other groups in attaining a minimum livelihood. The double-crop 
farmer’s demand for labor may open up jobs for upland farmers in their 
off-season, but the clearing of fragile lands for agriculture by some forest 
squatters precipitates soil erosion, floods, and siltation thereby undermin- 
ing productivity among farmers farther down the watershed and even 
among fishermen whose catch may ultimately decline. Survival strategies 
also depend upon access to resources and jobs. Poor groups face competi- 
tion not only from the wealthy and the powerful but also from each other. 
For example, in the sugar fields of Negros, the seasonally migrant 
(sacada) workers compete with the permanent (dumaan) workers. 

Such diversity suggests that efforts to devise appropriate rural devel- 
opment programs must begin by identifying these various groups and the 
kinds of survival strategies they adopt, keeping in mind their interdepen- 
dence and recognizing they may be in direct competition. 


Who Are The Poor? 


It is no easy task to come up with a precise answer to this question. 
The normal methodological problems and measurement difficulties are 
further complicated by the fact that poor households engage in a variety 
of activities. What is a principal occupation for one group may be a side- 
line for another. Nevertheless, households can be categorized in a rough 
yet meaningful manner by reference to resource base, how it is managed, 
and the resulting income. From such an analysis three broad groupings 
emerge as the most disadvantaged among the poor: landless agricultural 
workers, upland farmers, and sustenance fishermen. 

These groups encompass nearly two-thirds of all poor households 
found in rural areas. Rural poor are also found among lowland rice farm- 
ers, especially in rainfed areas, but since their poverty does not appear to 
be as acute or as prevalent I shall not explore their condition here. 


Survival Strategies 


The overriding goal of the low income household is to produce or 
earn enough to eat, and malnutrition is a basic indicator of how successful 
a household’s strategy is. A food income in kind provides a certain se- 
curity. Access to land to produce one’s own food partially insulates the 
household from rising food costs. If for any reason a crop is damaged the 
producer may be able to salvage some food. But marginal producers can- 
not grow enough food to last the year and landless agricultural wage 
earners are the most vulnerable to seasonal income dips, food shortages, 
and other outside factors. 
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Households cope with inadequate food in a number of ways. One is 
for household members to diversify their employment activities, taking 
even the most demeaning jobs, despite low pay. A job is especially attrac- 
tive if it provides food. Women may take up basket making, sewing, 
weaving, and other types of crafts they can do at home and in the off- 
season. 

If these activities are still insufficient, household members will turn 
to the village support systems. A wealthier relative may provide credit or 
a little land to grow vegetables. Feasts and holidays also offer occasions to 
supplement the diet; by providing food and festivities to one’s barrio 
mates, the provider’s own social currency increases. In addition, the vil- 
lage system of kinship ties and reciprocal arrangements provides security, 
which, along with the strong emotional ties to the community, under- 
scores why income levels alone are not the major determinants of occupa- 
tion or place of residence. Indeed income stability and security are the 
overriding considerations. Even in the face of declining income and op- 
portunity, the very poorest persist with the knowledge that one’s friends 
and family will share whatever relative surplus they may possess. The 
value of family and community makes up for some of the shortfalls. And 
even though these family and community ties may hamper economic pro- 
gress, they help the poor survive. Another coping mechanism is simply to 
do more with less, i-e., to cut down on food consumption and other essen- 
tials. 

If the possibilities for surviving in the village decline to the breaking 
point, the household faces the stark choice of leaving. The decision is 
probably not abrupt. In practice, a son or a daughter is sent to the city or 
a husband begins seasonal migration to other areas. In this way the 
household is able to diversify income sources beyond the village while 
avoiding a break and the accompanying risk of total failure. Remittances 
from household members who have migrated often permit a family to 
reestablish a minimum livelihood within the village. On the other hand, if 
a migrant is successful in establishing a firm footing in the new areas, the 
entire family may join him. 


Landless Agricultural Workers 


The landless agricultural rural worker is defined “as one who works 
in agriculture but possesses neither ownership nor recognized rights to 
farm the land and who earns 50% or more of his total income from wages 
or payment in kind.”! This definition encompasses farm laborers on rice 
and corn lands and hired workers on sugar and coconut lands. However, 
it is not entirely adequate because it can include seasonal migrants who 
own land elsewhere and are simply looking for work in the off-season. 
While statistics on this type of worker vary, it is estimated that at least 
1,150,000 (7.5% of the total labor force and 14.3% of the total number of 
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persons employed in agriculture) fall into this group. The number of 
households this entails would be between 500,000 and 700,000. At least 
half of these households engage in rice farming, while about one-third 
work in sugar fields and the remaining sixth grow coconuts and other 
crops. 

Household income varies widely between farm laborers and planta- 
tion workers. Among farm laborers, those receiving a share of the crop 
tend to be better off than the wage earners. Among plantation workers, 
coconut laborers do better than sugar laborers and permanent laborers 
receive more income than.casual workers. This diversity complicates the 
task of estimating income. One estimate suggests annual income in 1974 
for agricultural laborers ranged from 1400 to 2400 pesos depending on 
the payment arrangement followed and the crops produced. Rice farming 
provides for one-sixth share of the harvest to the landless within the vil- 
lage; it also offers higher mean wages (6.98 pesos a day) than plantation 
farming for laborers, often migrants from outside the village who under- 
take specific operations. But employment in paddy production is highly 
competitive and seasonal. Opportunities for women laborers to work in 
the paddy are ample though they receive lower wage rates. Coconut 
growing offers somewhat lower wages (6.95 pesos a day) but steadier 
employment throughout the year, easier work, and more opportunities for 
women laborers.’ Sugar plantation work is the least remunerative since 
the minimum wage of 7-8 pesos is not always paid, especially to the 
casual or temporary worker. Opportunities for women are limited. In 
addition, employment is more seasonal than in coconut production and 
subject to wide fluctuation in response to international price swings.* 
Productivity and cropping ‘intensity are also important variables in the 
landless laborer’s earnings. Irrigated paddy production provides much 
more rice income to the worker receiving a fixed share of each crop. At 
the other extreme, as sugar lands are taken out of production in response 
to plummeting international prices, sugar workers are locked out of jobs. 
Most landless workers derive up to one-fourth of their total income from 
secondary sources; a survey of three barangays suggests earnings from 
secondary sources may amount to less than 500 pesos a year.> Duck and 
pig raising are the most prevalent supplementary income activities fol- 
lowed by handicraft manufacturing, vending, fishing, and carpentry. Op- 
portunities for supplementary income appear greater for farm laborers 
and coconut workers than for sugar plantation laborers. Thus total 
household income for landless agricultural workers may be estimated at 
between 2000 and 3000 pesos for the vast majority. This represents about 
half the income required for a minimally adequate diet for a family of 
six. 

The landless are not completely without assets. Their possessions are 
mostly limited to a temporary house on usually a rent-free plot which 
they do not own. They may have some livestock, a few farm implements, 
and perhaps a radio. Ownership of a carabao is an important asset be- 
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cause it increases significantly a laborer’s wage rate or crop share. Fi- 
nally, given heavy competition for available employment, the worker’s 
health becomes a tangible asset. 

Survey after survey suggests a high rate of dissaving permitted by 
regular indebtedness to relatives, friends, employers, and local money- 
lenders. The heterogeneity and powerlessness of landless sub-groups pre- 
cludes their organization into effective economic groups. Only plantation 
workers are inclined to join unions and the unions themselves tend to be 
controlled by plantation owners.’ 

The social makeup of the landless further confirms their disadvan- 
taged condition. The majority of landless household heads are younger 
than farmers but still have only 4-6 grades of schooling, and a significant 
number have no schooling. The chances for their four children going be- 
yond the sixth grade are limited because the household requires the 
child’s earnings and is unable to shoulder the costs of further schooling. 
Nutrition levels are very low, especially among sugar plantation workers 
where three meals a day are not always possible, where rice and fish are 
not eaten daily, and where meat is seen only once or twice a month.’ 
Access to basic health and family planning services is infrequent. 

Landlessness in the Philippines is a function of population growth, 
land fragmentation, the spread of large commercial plantations, eviction 
of tenants by landowners opposed to land reform, and the fixing of land 
tenure in rice and corn areas.” The growing number of landless cannot 
acquire land and are largely dependent on family, communal, or planta- 
tion ties for poorly paid, mostly seasonal employment. Two examples will 
serve to illustrate this dependence: the Sagod system of labor in lowland 
rice areas and the Pakiao system in the sugar cane plantation of Negros 
Oriental. 

The Sagod system, also known as Gama, is a labor arrangement that 
has emerged since 1973 whereby landless workers (and small farmers) 
contract to do weeding for free in exchange for exclusive rights to harvest 
the weeded portion. This guarantees the laborer a rice income. The high 
yielding rice technology has nearly doubled the man-days required in rice 
cultivation. Weeding has become a major operation for which small and 
larger farmers alike hire laborers. This system provides more stable em- 
ployment and security for more laborers within the village to the exclu- 
sion of outside competitors. The major drawback is that the laborers must 
work harder than before without pay, which represents not only a decline 
in real wages but deprives the laborer of income at weeding time, often 
forcing him to go into debt to carry his family through to harvest. It also 
has the effect of freezing out landless laborers from outside the village.‘ 
This is indicative of the trend in which small farmers, who are often 
former tenants, have become owner operators and have left most of the 
tilling to the landless, who have become the “farmer’s laborers.”!! While 
these patterns serve to absorb labor and cushion the plight of the landless 
- in one sense, in another they impoverish the landless by depressing wages 
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and spreading underemployment. At the same time the owner operators 
are beginning to adopt labor saving techniques that further reduce re- 
turns to labor. Now that weeding is not a cost to the farmer, he is able to 
plant by broadcasting rather than transplanting for which he formerly 
had to pay outside laborers. Likewise, the farmer is introducing mechan- 
ical threshing at harvest time and deducting the cost of the operator from 
the laborer’s share. At the same time laborers are threshing less but har- 
vesting more plots. This tends to accentuate competition. 

The Pakiao system, which is found in many areas and used for many 
crops, governs 80% of the work on sugar cane haciendas in Negros and 
consists of setting a flat rate per hectare for a given operation such as 
plowing or weeding. The most difficult work is assigned a higher rate, 
but since it requires more laborers or a longer time to complete, it may in 
fact provide no more pay and sometimes even less pay than a flat daily 
rate. The system is a legal way of undercutting the minimum wage law to 
the detriment of the sugar worker.'? The widespread practice of hiring 
laborers on a temporary basis is another way of paying lower wages and 
keeping workers in line. The workers’ ignorance, lack of organization, 
and the absence of alternative employment opportunities leave them little 
recourse for opposing this system. 

The seasonal nature of most employment helps explain the patterns 
of rural-to-rural migration as members of landless households move be- 
tween rice, sugar, and fishing-in search of supplemental work. Competi- 
tion is heavy, especially in the more productive areas where upland 
farmers, fishermen, and even lowland farmers make their labor available 
for a share of the rice harvest or supplemental cash. 


Upland Farmers 


Upland farmers are mostly subsistence farmers of marginal land on 
rolling hills and steep mountain slopes. At least three main categories of 
farmers are found in upland areas: indigenous kaingineros, marginal ka- 
ingineros, and upland rice/corn farmers.'> The indigenous kainginero is 
generally an illiterate, non-Christian farmer who subsists on various 
crops suitable for annually shifting cultivation on remote, illegally oc- 
cupied tropical rain forest land.‘ Marginal kaingineros are mostly liter- 
ate, Christian farmers who have migrated from the lowlands. They derive 
about 70% of their income from annual and perennial crops produced by 
slash-and-burn/weed-and-burn operations on marginal accessible forest, 
bush, and grass lands that are generally recognized as agricultural rather 
than forest reserves. Upland rice/corn farmers generally rely on plowed, 
rolling-slope land to produce corn in the dry season and rice in the wet 
season. In the dry areas of the Visayas and Northern and Eastern Min- 
danao, most upland farming is limited to white corn for home consump- 
tion. In addition, one can distinguish upland coconut farmers and mixed 
crop farmers, but I have not considered these groups separately. By one 
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estimate there are a total of 500,000 kainginero households.!5 Marginal 
kaingineros constitute over half the total and are growing at a faster rate 
than indigenous kaingineros because migration by lowlanders in search of 
land is increasing as access routes to the uplands expand.'¢ 

Few data are available on the total number of upland rice/corn 
farming households. A rough estimate can be calculated by dividing the 
3.5 million hectares planted in corn and upland rice in 1977 by the aver- 
age holding of 3.5 hectares!” suggesting approximately one million house- - 
holds. s 

Estimated household income for kaingineros in one pilot site aver- 
aged 2,180 pesos in 1974.18 Other estimates point to incomes in the 
2,000-3,000 peso range, but measurement of in-kind income is always 
tricky. Most incomes derive from root crops, camote and cassava, and 
upland rice consumed largely within the household.'® A few fruit trees, 
several pigs, and/or a few chickens provide additional subsistence income. 
Marginal kaingineros have somewhat higher incomes to the extent they 
have greater access to markets for cash crops. For example, Benguet, 
Bontoc, and Ifugao offer the climate and markets for profitable produc- 
tion of vegetables, fruits, and coffee. Average annual income for upland 
rice/corn farmers was estimated at approximately 3,500 pesos in 1974 
with lower incomes for tenants and subsistence white corn farmers as 
compared to mixed rice and cash corn farmers. This represents about 
three-fourths of the income needed to meet minimum food requirements. 
Corn farmers generally use traditional varieties, especially of white corn, 
because high yielding varieties are mostly yellow corn and require higher 
input levels. Yields for traditional varieties average only 0.4 metric ton 
per hectare, largely because of the prevalence of downy mildew and low 
soil fertility. Low farm gate prices, market isolation, and limited knowl- 
edge hamper adoption of higher yielding technology.” Corn farmers con- 
sequently have relatively little need to borrow for production purposes. A 
majority, however, use hired labor in addition to unpaid family labor. 
Where land and rainfall permit, upland farmers prefer rice production 
over corn because (a) the level of technology in rice production is much 
higher than corn; (b) price ratios and yield differentials per unit of land 
favor rice; and (c) there is greater cash market demand for rice.2! Many 
rice and corn farmers also engage in mixed cropping of coconuts, ba- 
nanas, fruit trees, and vegetables. For additional cash income, upland rice 
and corn farmers along with the less isolated marginal kaingineros look to 
secondary sources. Income from off-farm agricultural as well as non-agri- 
cultural employment ranges as high as 70% of total income for some 
households, attesting to the inadequacy of their marginal lands to provide 
enough production for subsistence needs. These income sources include 
rattan gathering, firewood and hand-sown timber, gum copal, abaca 
(hemp) stripping, piecework on lowland farms, and copramaking.?2 
Housewives and other household members contribute about 25% to total 
household income from off-farm sources. In contrast, indigenous kaingin- 
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eros earn no more than 10% from off-farm sources, which is more a re- 
flection of limited opportunities than less need. 

Women play an important role in upland production. They plant the 
roots and vegetables and manage the poultry and pig raising while caring 
for the children. They often market these products, too. Women also con- 
tribute substantially to the planting and harvesting of rice and corn. They 
know the best species of wood for cooking, though the men help in the 
collecting. As in most Filipino households, the woman administers the 
purse and shares in the making of household purchasing decisions. 

Most kaingineros exercise squatters’ rights and are essentially tran- 
sient. Indigenous kaingineros clear and farm an average of one hectare at 
a time, while marginal kaingineros farm from one to two hectares. Most 
kaingineros own some farm implements and livestock. Upland rice/corn 
farmers farm an average of three hectares of marginal land, though 20% 
farm five or more hectares, and at least two-thirds own their land. They 
also have more non-land capital assets than kaingineros, including small 
scale capital goods such as hand tractors and hand threshers. 

Population pressure and more intensive land use are upsetting the 
delicate ecological balance in the uplands and are further limiting the 
farmers’ already low returns. Given an adequate fallow cycle after the 
first three crops, soil fertility and land productivity may remain relatively 
stable. Since the kaingin plot is replanted sooner because of competing 
pressure on the land, soil quality rapidly declines. Marginal kaingineros 
are often the most destructive of land fertility because of their inherited, 
inappropriate lowland farming practices and the more permanent nature 
of their crops.? The plow-method practices used by rice/corn farmers on 
rolling hills worsen leaching and soil erosion and contribute to low soil 
fertility. The declining fertility and productivity of the uplands helps ex- 
plain the seasonal migration of upland farmers to the lowlands in search 
of supplementary income. 

In general, education, health, and nutrition services are limited. The 
low nutritional content of upland subsistence crops and limited cash for 
food purchase result in nutritional deficiencies. Although little data or 
research is available on nutrition, upland rice/corn farmers probably are 
somewhat better off than the kaingineros because of their greater access 
to lowland services and relatively greater opportunities for cash earnings. 
Kainginero diets may be qualitatively better owing to greater diversity. 

Indigenous kaingineros have the least formal education, most margi- 
nal kaingineros having three years or less and upland rice/corn farmers 
an average of four years of formal education. A lack of teachers and 
schools coupled with the irregular demands of slash-and-burn agriculture 
in the case of kaingineros and of off-farm employment for upland rice/ 
corn farmer households will continue to limit educational opportunities 
for their children and thus upward social mobility. 

Upland farmers are found throughout the country in the moun- 
tainous provinces of Ilocos, Cagayan Valley, Southern Tagalog, Bicol, 
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Eastern Central and Western Visayas, and Northern, Central and East- 
ern Mindanao. One may expect a growing degree of competition among 
the three groups of uplanders as their resource base degenerates; this has 
already happened in Mindanao. 

The potential for competition seems greatest between kaingineros 
and those concerned with maintaining forests as perennially renewable 
sources of economic, environmental, and social benefit. The kaingineros’ 
desire for unrestricted access to land for slash-and-burn farming places 
them in direct conflict with government agencies attempting to maintain 
an environmental balance between forested lands, pasture lands and 
lands cleared for agriculture, and with loggers who practice sound forest 
management methods including selective logging, sustained yield cutting 
cycles, reforestation, and protection of logged over/regenerating forest 
lands. Illegal loggers or legally established but irresponsible loggers, 
whose tenure in the forest is transitory, are generally not in conflict with 
kaingineros. These loggers treat forests as immediate but temporary 
sources of income. Once they have removed all marketable-sized logs, 
they abandon the area and pose no threat to the kainginero. Kaingineros 
enter to cut and burn the remaining immature, unmarketable-sized trees 
and brush that would over time mature and reestablish dense vegetative 
cover on the uplands.”4 Indigenous kaingineros from cultural minority 
tribal groups are particularly sensitive to conflict. Minority tribes often 
perceive forest areas as their own personal ancestral lands and may not 
recognize government authority to alienate, control, or regulate the ex- 
ploitation of timber, minerals, water, and other resources—particularly 
the land itself. Though slash-and-burn farming is declared illegal by gov- 
ernment, tribal groups consider it essential to sustain life. Log production 
supplies building materials, taxes, and. foreign exchange—and so is li- 
censed by government. Minority groups resent established loggers and 
violence all too often results when kaingineros attempt to assert su- 
premacy and uphold their ancestral rights over the loggers’ attempts to 
exercise their legally granted rights to exploit timber. Ultimately the re- 
sult is further displacement of the minorities to increasingly remote areas. 

In a broader sense, the main competition is between the long term 
need to maintain the health of a fragile ecosystem and the extent to which 
varying degrees and types of exploitation are either compatible or in di- 
rect conflict with this need. Loggers and uplanders both accelerate the 
rate of deforestation and environmental degradation when their activities 
exceed the capacity of the ecosystem to repair damage caused by human 
intervention. 


Sustenance Fishermen 


Using gear requiring boats or bancas of three tons or less, small 
scale, traditional fishermen pursue their trade in both inland waters and 
those within three miles of the coastline. There are approximately 
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600,0007> municipal fishermen located in 10,000 coastal fishing villages 
throughout the country with almost 50% of the total in the Southern Tag- 
alog, Bicol, Eastern and Central Visayas, and Western Mindanao re- 
gions.*° With the exception of Southern Tagalog region, these same 
regions contain the greatest population density of sustenance fishermen. 

_ Despite the relative importance of the industry, most traditional fish- 
ermen have low incomes. The average annual income amounted to about 
3,900 pesos in 19757 for an average family of 6.3 members including 
income from non-fishing sources. In fact, more than one-third of the fam- 
ilies supplement their incomes by working in agricultural and service 
jobs, especially during the off-season. 

Low income levels are mainly a function of the low productivity of 
the fishermen (1.33 metric tons per fisherman annually) and the rela- 
tively low prices received by the fisherman (1.50-2.50 pesos per kilo- 
gram).78 Incomes within fishing communities vary depending upon 
ownership of productive assets. Ownership of a vessel increases income. 
While 74% own their fishing gear, the majority of fishermen (60%) are 
not banca owners. Instead they rent bancas, crew for banca owners, hire 
as laborers on larger craft, raft fish with hooks and lines, or net fish on 
shorelines. Forty-seven percent of the bancas are motorized, which signif- 
icantly increases the catch. A sharing system is used to distribute the 
catch between fishing labor and capital. After expenses are deducted, the 
remaining income is divided, with the banca owner usually receiving at 
least half of the share. Though the sharing system is flexible and has 
traditionally revolved around families and interpersonal ties and thus 
around a mutal concern for the welfare of all, the result is generally a low 
income for the fishing laborer who owns neither vessel nor gear. The 
traditional systems may be replaced as resources dwindle and capital costs 
increase. The nature of social relationships could then change from oblig- 
atory to contractual, and the poorest fishermen with the least resources 
would be under even greater pressure to find alternative sources of in- 
come. However, this would be difficult, given that ownership of other 
productive assets is minimal. Fewer than 20% of the households own land 
(usually less than two hectares); and while almost all (90-95%) fisher- 
men own homes, few own any household assets. 

The fishermen are further dependent for their incomes on those who 
market their catches. The relationship between the seller and buyer is 
called suki, and there are many variations depending on the degree of the 
fisherman’s involvement in the marketing process. In the complex set of 
suki, the fisherman’s wife, mother, sister, or eldest daughter is usually the 
seller. In some instances, she sells directly to the consumer, either in the 
immediate vicinity or at a nearby market; however, the better grades of 
fish are usually sold to a wholesaler or middleman (usually female), or to 
a market vendor. The wholesaler acts as guarantor of purchase and can 
lend money if requested. While suki has mutually beneficial aspects, fish- 
ermen often end up indebted to middlemen and banca owners, and have 
expressed an interest in alternative marketing arrangements.”° 
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Another contributing factor to the sustenance fisherman’s low stan- 
dard of living has been inflation. The decline in real wages has left the 
fishermen financially worse off in 1979 than they were in 1972, and it is 
likely that their expenses will continue to increase at a higher rate than 
prices as energy costs continue to soar. More than one-third of these fish- 
ermen are dependent on 112,000 motorized bancas, each of which con- 
sumes on the average 1,200 liters of gasoline annually.*° 

Traditional fishermen have identified constraints related to resources, 
technology, marketing, and social conditions. Fish resources are scarce 
because of over-fishing, dynamite fishing, use of fine mesh nets, fishing 
with more advanced methods, destruction of coral beds and mangroves, 
and pollution. While limited direct competition between commercial and 
sustenance fishermen exists for specific resources, particularly shrimp and 
tuna, the real basis for competition is technological, where different types 
of gear are being used to catch the same resource. Technological hand- 
icaps include lack of gear and motorized bancas, and high prices of fish- 
ing gear and fuel. Marketing problems include diminishing availability of 
fish landings, spoilage, lack of transport to market, price uncertainty, lack 
of pricing information, and price controls by middlemen. The number of 
fishing installations found in a fishing community varies, depending on 
the size of the community and on the percentage of fishermen in the com- 
munity; however, many fishing villages are without a wharf, cold storage 
facility, ice plant, fish market, or any other facility for fishermen. Un- 
favorable social conditions include unemployment and underemployment 
of fishermen, lack of alternative income sources, insufficient potable 
water, non-ownership of land, theft and damage of gear, and poor nutri- 
tion.*! With regard to the last, while some families consume a consider- 
able portion of the catch, others sell it all and purchase grains or a lower 
grade fish for home consumption. The amount consumed depends on 
household income, quantity and quality of the catch, and on the season. 

These reported problems, however, are merely symptoms of the un- 
derlying dependence of fishermen on a common-property, open-access, 
finite natural resource that is highly perishable once caught. In addition, 
there are insufficient opportunities for alternative sources of income and 
food. Evidence indicates that municipal fisheries have most probably 
reached, if not surpassed, the maximum sustainable yield; thus, it can be 
predicted that the average productivity of municipal fishermen will con- 
tinue to decline. 


Cycles Undermining Survival 


The preceding discussion points up the resourcefulness of poor 
households in managing very limited productive assets and exploiting 
available opportunities for securing and stabilizing family incomes. That 
they should have only limited success is not surprising given the constella- 
tion of mutually reinforcing vicious cycles undermining their survival 
strategies. Indeed, the surprise is that they survive at all. 
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The first and most familiar cycle is that of population pressure. 
While children represent wealth and security for the individual poor 
household, in the aggregate, rapid population growth presses in upon the 
natural resources base. In 1900 there were seven million Filipinos. Today 
the population approaches 47 million. By 2000 there will be 70-75 mil- 
lion Filipinos, even with the expectation of achieving a replacement fertil- 
ity rate by then. Yet the physical resources will certainly not have 
increased. In fact, they are likely to evidence degradation and depletion, 
in part because of accelerated use by large numbers of people. Population 
pressures also limit access of the poor to land, lead to increasing competi- 
tion for available jobs, and overburden available social services thereby 
compounding health and nutrition problems. 

The second and perhaps least recognized cycle is the serious and 
rapid environmental decline threatening the future of the Philippines.>? 
Deterioration of the resource base inevitably results in corresponding de- 
creases of food, cash income, and the goods and services the poor depend 
upon for survival. Ironically, the poor in their desperate efforts to survive 
add to the degradation. 

This relationship is most evident in the rapid loss of forest cover over 
large areas of the country. Slash-and-burn farming? and excessive log- 
ging and pasturing have depleted vegetative cover leading to heavy runoff 
of tropical rains that has resulted in serious erosion of the soil. The up- 
land farmer’s productivity suffers first. When soil fertility deteriorates to 
the point that it will not sustain a food crop, he must move on to other 
upland areas if available or join the ranks of the landless agricultural 
workers or urban squatters. Most of the five million hectares (one-sixth 
of the total land mass of the Philippines) classified as denuded and de- 
graded areas have been abandoned and have reverted to unproductive im- 
perata grasslands.** 

Forest destruction is beginning to affect the supply of cooking fuel. 
Some 70% of all households in the country are dependent on wood to cook 
the food they consume.*° As the sources of wood diminish and population 
increases, the cost of firewood is bound to rise. With rising costs forest 
exploitation will accelerate further. If incomes do not increase, funds 
available to buy food or other essentials will be lessened and diets ad- 
versely affected. 

Forests are also a source of proteins obtainable from wild game that 
is hunted or trapped for consumption. Forest products such as rattan, 
honey, and beeswax are often the only sources of cash income for indige- 
nous kaingineros. Many forest plants are used directly as herbal medi- 
cines, food sources, thatch for housing, tool handles, and other household 
or farm needs for upland farmers. As forests diminish these freely 
gathered goods have to be purchased in cash, once again reducing the 
amount of money available to buy food, educate children, and meet other 
requirements. 

Forests are nature’s main reservoir for water storage. As more forest 
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lands are denuded, streams, rivers, and lakes supply proportionately less 
water during the dry season. Man-made reservoirs fill up with silt and 
irrigation water supplies are reduced. Lowland farmers are forced to de- 
crease the amount of land they can plant in the dry season, which results 
in lower yields, less employment, and smaller incomes. 

Forest destruction is also responsible for the silt that ultimately en- 
ters the coastal ecosystems, destroying coral reefs that feed many species 
of fish and other marine life. Meanwhile, mangrove ecosystems are being 
cleared for housing, fishponds, and industrial sites. Both processes disrupt 
the food chains that supply marine life and the spawning grounds of 
important commercial -species of marine life. The sustenance fishermen 
operating in shallow coastal waters are directly affected. Siltation of coral 
reefs, destruction of mangrove ecosystems, and illegal fishing methods 
such as dynamiting reduce fish populations and fish catches. The Na- 
tional Environmental Protection Council (NEPC) considers the coastal 
waters already fully exploited so there is little prospect for improving the 
incomes of fishermen from increased fish production. 

The last cycle I want to touch upon is the most perverse, and that is 
the growth cycle itself. In the Philippines, as in most developing countries 
and even in the industrialized countries, the pressing needs of industrial- 
ization and export promotion engender accelerated exploitation of natural 
resources. The irony is that in generating national economic benefits, the 
very resources required for sustained growth are depleted. But the trag- 
edy is that the pattern of growth in many respects undercuts the poor’s 
efforts to survive. For example, commercial logging to sustain expanded 
timber exports competes with upland agriculture and contributes to the 
rapid forest denudation with its adverse effects on upland soil fertility, 
lowland’ irrigation systems, and coastal fishing grounds. Expansion of 
sugar, coconut, bananas, and coffee exports favors plantation agriculture 
and ties up substantial land assets in the hands of the few to the detriment 
of the landless agricultural workers who receive a small share of the re- 
turns while suffering prolonged unemployment during periods of over- 
supply and periodically depressed prices. Efforts to develop agricultural 
alternatives such as alcogas to imported, oil-based energy tend to promote 
further plantation expansion. Commercial fisheries have been encouraged 
to adopt the latest technology to contribute to export balances. In the pro- 
cess the coastal waters have been overexploited and sustenance fishermen 
have seen their livelihoods threatened. While the poorer households are 
the major producers of these primary products, the returns accrue dis- 
proportionately to marketing and banking concerns. The profits are not 
even reinvested in the expansion of rural employment and productivity. 
Instead they go to finance Manila-based capital-intensive industry in 
which few jobs are created. 

Meanwhile, the poor are becoming increasingly dependent on the 
sale of their labor services as a source of income. The current labor force 
is growing at an annual rate of about 3.5%, with an estimated 500,000 
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new entrants added yearly to an already substantially underemployed la- 
bor force, especially in the rural sector.2° Current labor absorption pat- 
terns fail to provide anywhere near adequate employment opportunities 
for all those seeking jobs. This heightens competition for jobs that are 
available and generally aggravates problems of the poor by depressing 
wages and fostering underemployment. It is no surprise that income dis- 
tribution should be skewed. The “invisible hand” of the relatively laissez 
faire economy shaped by colonial trade patterns and private investment 
choices of a small economic elite channels profits toward Manila and im- 
pedes balanced development. The greed of the growth machine all too 
often trades off long-term equitable development for quick economic re- 
turns. Benefits for the poor majority are left to trickle down. 


Conclusion 


Unless these cycles can be broken, increasing numbers of poor people 
will be displaced, abandoning their current strategies, ultimately making 
their way to the large cities. Action is required on two fronts simul- 
taneously: first, initiating or strengthening policies to encourage slower 
population growth, sound management of the environment, and balanced, 
equitable development; and second, specific attention to the landless, up- 
land, and fishing groups to help them improve their survival strategies 
and remove the obstacles to a more successful standard of living. There 
are few if any universal answers to the problems of the rural poor. An- 
swers depend on the locally specific conditions of each group. The chal- 
lenge is tailoring programs to each group by using impact rather than 
administrative expediency as the guiding principle for intervention. 


George Carner is the Program Planning Officer for the U.S. Agency for International 
Development Mission to the Philippines, Manila. 
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TAIWANESE IMAGES OF AMERICANS 
AND THEIR GOVERNMENT 


Minako K. Maykovich 


EVER SINCE THE NORMALIZATION of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC), the citizens of the Republic of China (ROC) on Taiwan have 
shown a great deal of concern for Sino-American relations. Immediately 
after the U.S. derecognition, there occurred riots, protest activities, and, 
above all, expressions of fury and resentment in the mass media as well as 
on the personal level.' 

Several studies were subsequently conducted that attempted to assess 
the reactions to the derecognition—specifically, how the Taiwanese would 
view Americans, the American government, and the ROC government. 
Most of these studies, however, were limited in scope. First, they were 
likely to examine attitudes of specific samples, typically university stu- 
dents rather than a cross-section of the population.” Second, they dealt 
with narrowly focused topics such as stereotypical images? or psychologi- 
cal reactions.* 

A large-scale study, subsidized by the Pacific Cultural Foundation 
and Tamkang University, was undertaken, and this article presents the 
results: (1) occupational differences in perspectives on Sino-American re- 
lations, and (2) a causal model accounting for the interrelations among 
one’s background, political orientation, media exposure, availability of 
U.S. contacts, and attitudes toward Americans and derecognition. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


Unlike the Chinese Americans studied by this writer and others in 
the United States, the Chinese in Taiwan are more likely to attribute 
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positive traits to Americans. In the United States in the 1960s, white 
Americans were described predominantly as materialistic and pleasure 
loving but were viewed by the Chinese in Taiwan as democratic, naive, 
optimistic, friendly, passionate, aggressive, and frank. Incidentally, all of 
the latter characteristics, including naive and aggressive, were given posi- 
tive evaluations. 

In the 1960s Chinese depicted Americans in a favorable image and 
also placed them at a closer social distance than nationals—for instance, 
the Japanese. On the social distance scale created by Yang, Lee, and Yu,’ 
the Chinese students on the average are willing to accept Americans as 
kin if the Americans are married to another family member, but they are 
not quite ready to have Americans as intimate friends. In contrast, the 
Chinese tolerate the Japanese only as house guests, not as kin by mar- 
riage. This is interesting since the Japanese are of the same race as the 
Chinese while the Americans are not. However, when it comes to mar- 
riage for themselves, the Chinese are more likely to accept a Japanese 
than an American. Yang, Lee, and Yu interpreted this greater social dis- 
tance from the Japanese than Americans to be a result of unpleasant 
political relations between the ROC and Japan. 

In order to pursue the effect of international political relations upon 
Chinese perceptions of Americans, Lee and Yang did a longitudinal study 
between 1962 and 1971.8 In 1972 ROC-U.S. relations were disturbed by 
Nixon’s visit to the PRC and the ROC’s withdrawal from the United 
Nations. As if to reflect the political situation, the positive characteriza- 
tions of Americans decreased between 1962 and 1971—progressive 
(—16%), generous (— 15%), and friendly (—12%)—-while the negative 
ones increased—cunning (+13%), showy (+12%), and selfish (+9%). 
Stereotypes of Americans grew even worse after the U.S. derecognition of 
the ROC, as reported by Maykovich.? Americans are now described as 
selfish, proud, showy, aggressive, cunning, and opportunistic. 

However, there is evidence that may contradict the assumption that 
an adverse political event will damage the images of the nation involved. 
Huang found that the ROC students, after the U.S. derecognition of the 
ROG, differentiated their perceptions of the American government and 
the Americans as people. Whereas the respondents viewed the American 
government in a negative light—selfish, showy, cunning, detestable, am- 
bitious, opportunist, mean, greedy, changeable, and the like—the same 
people conceived of Americans as cheerful, humorous, open, democratic, 
progressive, scientific, and optimistic, all of which are complimentary.!° 
This means that a disparaging view of the government does not neces- 
sarily lead to the rejection of a people. . 

Another study concerning the aftermath of the U.S. derecognition of 
the ROC was conducted by Chen.'! He found that the intellectual youth, 
i.e., university students, showed a high degree of confidence in the ROC 
government to solve both international and domestic problems, Most of 
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the students believed that the ROC government could raise living stan- 
dards, maintain social stability, improve diplomatic relations, maintain 
military security, and establish a firm stand in the international arena. 
Above all, the majority of them reported that living in Taiwan is better 
than living in other countries, and that the ROC can exist without re- 
covering the mainland. Although the derecognition did not shatter the 
intellectual youth’s confidence in the ROC government, it did affect atti- 
tudes toward the United States. About a third of the respondents were 
outraged to a great extent by the event and another third were somewhat 
infuriated. 


METHOD 


Conceptual Framework 


This article is based on two analytical schemes. The first consists of 
differentiating perceptions of Sino-American relations by occupation. 
This is intended to supplement the findings of previous research, most of 
which were derived from samples of students. It is expected that manual 
workers, that is, farmers and unskilled laborers, are likely to have differ- 
ent world views from those held by intellectuals such as university stu- 
dents and professionals. 

The second part of the analysis attempts to construct causal models 
by means of path analysis. Variables are selected with the basic socio- 
psychological postulate that the formation of an attitude toward a specific 
event (i.e., the U.S. derecognition of the ROC) is affected by one’s image 
of the party involved in the incident (in this case, the image of the Ameri- 
cans). This image in turn is influenced by one’s general orientation and 
by one’s exposure to new input from external sources. Finally, one’s basic 
orientation and adoption of new information are likely to be the products, 
at least partially, of the background environment in which one is reared. 

Based on these theoretical constructs, variables were operationalized 
in the questionnaire in the standard or open-ended form: 


(1) Background variables: 
Respondent’s occupation 
Intergenerational occupational mobility (e.g., father’s occupation) 
Geographic origin 
Taiwanese versus mainlander distinction 

(2) Exposure to the United States: 
Having relatives or friends in the United States 
Having been to the United States 
Having the desire to go to the United States 

(3) Mass media exposure: 
Types of newspapers read (foreign versus domestic) 
Frequency of reading political commentaries 
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(4) General orientation: 
Political conservatism 
Party affiliation 

(5) Images of the American people, society, and government: 
Matrix form of questions were devised with five response categories 
(strongly agree, agree, undecided, disagree, strongly disagree) to a 
series of statements. Questions covered such aspects as materialism, 
affluence, intelligence, diligence, hypocrisy, warlike traits, and de- 
mocracy and social stratification in the United States. 

(6) Attitudes toward the ROC government: 
Views on progressive political actions 

(7) The past, present, and future outlook of the U.S.-ROC relations in the 

political, psychological, and military domains: 

Perceptions of causes and consequences of the termination of the 
ROC-U.S. diplomatic relations 


Sampling 


Ideally, a random national sample is desired to study perspectives 
differentiated by occupation. Because of budgetary limitations, a purpos- 
ive sample was selected including occupations strategic to the type of 
analysis: civil servants, independent practitioners, professors, university 
students, businessmen, industrial workers, and farmers. 


Civil Servants: Questionnaires were mailed to the members of the city 
councils of Taipei, Taichung, and Kaoshung as well as to the Taiwan Provin- 
cial council. The response rate was low, 19%. 


Independent Practitioners: This group included doctors, lawyers, and ar- 
chitects who were members of their respective professional organizations. 
Questionnaires were mailed to systematic samples gathered from the associa- 
tion directories. Again the response rate was low, 21%. Rotary, Lions, and 
Kiwanis clubs provided further respondents, from whom civil servants and 
independent practitioners were drawn. 


Students: Three universities were chosen to represent regional variation 
as well as public versus private institutions: the National Taiwan University 
in Taipei, Tamkang University in Tamsui, and Tunghai University in Tai- 
chung. Within each school, two fields of specialization, arts and science, were 
selected, required classes for juniors and seniors were chosen at random, and 
questionnaires were administered during class sessions. Because the class- 
room provided a captive audience and the professor was able to persuade 
students to cooperate, a near perfect response rate was attained. 


Professors: Systematic samples of faculty members at the above three 
institutions were given self-administered questionnaires which resulted in a 
fairly high rate of return, 73%. 
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Industry and Business People: A systematic sample was taken from the 
directories of national or regional commercial organizations such as the Chi- 
nese Federation of Labor, the Chinese National Federation of Industries, and 
the Chinese National Association of Industry and Commerce. The return 
rate from these mailed questionnaires was 23%. 

Analysis of the occupational descriptions in the completed question- 
naires revealed an under-representation of managerial personnel in in- 
dustry as well as small business operators. In this study, industrial 
occupations are predominantly blue collar, and businessmen are gener- 
ally from the medium-to-large sized enterprises. 


Farmers: Farming villages were chosen in the northern, central, and 
southern areas of Taiwan. Within each village, residential blocks were se- 
lected at random and interviewers approached systematically selected house- 
holds until they had filled a quota based on sex and age. 

Among the 1,560 questionnaires, the following occupations are rep- 
resented: civil servants, 138; independent practitioners, 128; professors, 
148; students, 528; businessmen, 180; industrial workers, 212; farmers, 
226. 


FINDINGS 
Occupational Differentiation 


Images of American People and Government 


Affluence, Materialism: Hollywood movies and television programs por- 
tray American life as affluent. The Taiwanese envy the wealth and high 
living standards of American society but at the same time are critical of them. 
Historically, the Chinese have prided themselves on spiritualism, looking 
down upon the materialism of Western societies. The Chinese acknowledge 
the benefits of material wealth but feel they are spiritually superior to Amer- 
icans, who are seen as slaves to things material. 

While two-thirds or more of the civil servants (68%), professors 
(66%), independent practitioners (70%), and students (63%) agree that 
most Americans are materialistic, less than half of farmers (44%) and 
industrial workers (44%) take this view. With reference to American af- 
fluence, however, the respondents in this study are likely to disagree. 
With the exception of farmers (42%), only 17-28% of the members of 
various occupational groups agree that most Americans are rich. 


Intelligence, Diligence: More than two-thirds of the incumbents of every 
occupation do not agree that most Americans are intelligent. However, a 
greater percentage give credit to the diligence of Americans; except for farm- 
ers (18%) and industrial workers (28%), about half of the respondents in 
other occupations described most Americans as diligent. 
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Warmonger, Hypocrite: Two epithets—warlike and hypocritical—were 
included in this study to elicit negative reactions, if any, of the ROC citizens 
toward the U.S. After derecognition of the ROC, it was expected that ROC 
people would view Americans negatively as hypocrites who pretend to lead 
the free world while joining hands with the PRC. Americans were perceived 
as warmongers who manipulate other countries, such as the PRC and ROC, 
leading them to war, by 27% of farmers, 25% of industrial workers, and less 
than 10% of the remaining occupational categories. Also, only 10% of the 
farmers and 24% of the industrial workers considered Americans to be non- 
hypocritical, whereas 30-50% of other occupations described Americans in 
this way. 


The U.S. Government: The majority of farmers and industrial workers 
hold a democratic perception of American government; only 40% of farmers 
and 34% of industrial workers reject the statement that American public 
opinion is well reflected in U.S. government policies. In contrast, over half of 
the respondents as a whole disagree with the perception that American pol- 
icies derive directly from American public opinion. In addition, it is the 
farmers and industrial workers who look up to the United States for leader- 
ship for the free world. Whereas more than half of the members of other 
occupations disagree that the U.S. is determined to protect the interests of the 
free world, only a third of the farmers (36%) and industry workers (34%) 
disagree. 


Altitudes Toward the ROC Government 


After derecognition, Chen’s study showed that the Chinese univer- 
sity students maintained strong confidence in the ROC government to 
cope with external and internal problems. Taiwan’s university students 
consider national security as the most important issue, superseding other 
personal needs such as individual welfare. They believe that without na- 
tional stability, there is no individual welfare. This may be the case, but 
Chen’s study does not clearly tell whether ROC citizens desire some new 
directions in government policies. 

The present study reveals that, except for industrial workers and civil 
servants, over 70% agree that the ROC government should renovate itself 
and adopt more progressive policies, such as social welfare programs. 


Perspectives on Sino-American Relations 


Now that the U.S. has derecognized the ROC, do the Chinese view 
the past, present, and future relations with the United States in a negative 
way? 

Only about half of the respondents, and fewer in the case of indus- 
trial workers (27%) and students (36%), agree that the United States has 
helped the ROC historically. The majority of the respondents (except for 
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farmers and industrial workers) perceive the American government as 
having interfered too much in the domestic politics of other countries and 
regret that the ROC has depended so heavily on the United States. 

In case of war between the ROC and the PRC, the majority of the 
respondents assume the United States would not become involved. A no- 
ticeable departure from this pattern is found in the significantly larger 
portion of farmers (30%) and independent practitioners (27%) who pre- 
dict an alliance of the U.S. with the ROC, and in the 40% of industrial 
workers who anticipate cooperation between the U.S. and the PRC. 


Derecognition: More specifically, what do the Chinese think about the 
U.S. derecognition of the ROC, now that more than two years have elapsed? 

Causes for the derecognition mentioned by the majority of each oc- 
cupation are the expanding of the American market onto the Chinese 
mainland and the gaining of leverage against the USSR. Other causes 
mentioned by a small percentage of respondents include gaining special 
profits from the PRC, securing votes in the U.S. presidential elections, 
relieving tension between the U.S. and the PRC, acknowledging that ide- 
ology is unimportant in international relations, or recognizing the PRC 
as a political entity. 

The consequences of the derecognition are perceived by the majority 
as distrust of the U.S. government’s fight against communism, a revela- 
tion of inconsistency in U.S. diplomacy, and arousal of political distur- 
bances in the ROC. Consequences mentioned by half or slightly less than 
half of the respondents are negative effects on the ROC economy, the 
possibility of a PRC attack upon the ROG, and the Iran and Afganistan 
crises. Other consequences generating much less consensus include ac- 
quisition of political fame by Carter, acquisition of power by the United 
States, declining self-esteem among the people of the ROC, and decreas- 
ing confidence in the ROC government. 

As for the actions to be taken after the derecognition, the vast major- 
ity of respondents advanced the importance of self-reliance and indepen- 
dence from the United States. About two-thirds of the study subjects, 
except farmers (43%), proposed strengthening the people-to-people con- 
tact with the United States, whereas about a third, with the exception of 
independent practitioners (52%), entertain the notion of reinforcing con- 
tact with U.S. congressmen. A very small percentage of people, except 
industrial workers (26%), propose an alliance with the USSR. Thus, the 
overwhelming majority of respondents view self-reliance as the most via- 
ble policy option. 

Americans are considered materialistic, but not necessarily rich. 
They are diligent but not especially intelligent. Further, despite the de- 
recognition, most Chinese do not consider Americans as hypocrites or 
warmongers. 

Farmers’ and industrial workers’ perceptions of Americans are 
somewhat different from perceptions of others. They are likely to charac- 
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Americans as nonmaterialistic, but indolent, hypocritical, and warlike. 
Yet, compared to others, farmers and industrial workers are likely to ` 
show more appreciation for the roles played by the government in repre- 
senting the public, safeguarding the free world, and accepting the status 
quo. 

How do farmers and industrial personnel differ from others. in their 
background experience and general orientations so that such significantly 
distinct outlooks on Sino-American relations have been generated? 


Background 


Based on the life histories of the incumbents, three clusters of oc- 
cupations are discerned: (1) hereditary farmers of rural ‘Taiwanese origin, 
(2) industry and business people with a semi-urban and somewhat 
mobile occupational background, and (3) occupationally mobile ur- 
banites, a third of whom are mainlanders, including independent practi- 
tioners, civil servants, professors, and students. 

The greatest occupational stability is found among the farmers, 87% 
of whose fathers were also engaged in farming: In contrast, of civil ser- 
vants, independent practitioners, and industrial workers, about 20% of 
the respondents share the same occupations as their fathers. Education 
leads to occupational mobility; university professors and students are re- 
cruited from the largest variety of occupational backgrounds. 

In terms of geographic origin, the farmers have rural origins, and 
civil servants, professors, business people, independent practitioners, and 
students come from urban: areas. Industrial workers fall in between; 
slightly less than half of the industrial workers report a small-town back- 
ground and almost a quarter report urban origins. 

Ninety-two percent of the farmers are Taiwanese, that is, less than 
10% of the farmers moved to Taiwan from the mainland after the com- 
munist takeover in 1948. In contrast, about 30% of the civil servants, 
independent practitioners, and students are mainlanders. Industrial 
workers and business people fall between the above two categories—that 
is, 72-79% are Taiwanese. 


Exposure to the United States 


Farmers have significantly less exposure to Americans than any 
other group. Most farmers have never been to the United States and have 
neither relatives nor friends living there. In turn, they manifest the least 
tolerant attitudes toward Americans..They are the least likely to desire to 
go to the United States and do not favor intermarriage with any Ameri- 
can racial group except Chinese Americans. 

In contrast, about half or more of the civil servants (46%), professors 
(50%), and independent practitioners (58%) have family members or rel- 
atives residing in the United States. More than 20% of the independent 
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practitioners have traveled in the U.S., and a third of the professors have 
been to the U.S. for study. Mainly because of age, most students have not 
’ been to the U.S., but a quarter of them express a strong-to-medium desire 


`> to visit the country. 


With regard to attitudes toward intermarriage, about a quarter of 
the students are willing to marry whites, and a smaller proportion of the 
other occupational groups show a similar readiness. 

Industrial workers fall somewhere between the farmers and others in 
the degree of exposure to the United States. Their contacts with the 
United States through visits or having relatives in the U.S. are meager, 
comparable to contact levels found among the farmers. However, unlike 
the farmers, the industrial workers show the same amount of aspiration 
to go to the United States (25%) as students (24%), professors (27%), and 
businessmen (20%). Industrial workers (24%) also manifest similar levels 
of willingness to marry whites as students (24%). 

Thus, dividing the exposure to the United States into two levels, ac- 
tual and aspirational, leads to the following conclusions: the farmers are 
low on both actual and aspirational exposure to the United States; indus- 
trial workers rate low in actual exposure but high on measures of aspira- 
tion; and civil servants, independent practitioners, and students score high 
on both real and desired levels of contacts with Americans. 


Mass Media Exposure 


Farmers are significantly less likely than others to be exposed to 
mass media, especially in political affairs. Almost everyone seems to read 
newspapers regularly except farmers and industrial workers, among 
whom 16% and 12%, respectively, do not read papers daily. Newspapers 
read by farmers and industrial workers are restricted to Chinese papers 
while 30% of the other occupational groups read both foreign and domes- 
tic papers. Further, 64% of the farmers seldom or never read political 
editorials whereas the majority of others always or at least sometimes 
look through political commentaries. 


General Orientation 


Dividing political orientation along a five-point scale from conserva- 
tive to progressive, farmers and industrial workers are significantly more 
likely than others to be found on the conservative side. While 11% of the 
farmers and 23% of the industrial workers gave themselves the most con- 
servative rating, only one to three percent of their counterparts in other 
occupations placed themselves in this category. Seventy-four percent of 
businessmen, 70% of farmers, and 60% of industrial workers describe 
themselves as nonpartisans whereas 68% of civil servants, 53% of pro- 


fessors, 47% of students, and 47% of independent practitioners are mem- 
bers of the KMT. 
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CAUSAL MODELS 


Thus far, the analysis presented has been bivariate, examining the 
relationship between occupation and other variables. Multivariate analy- 
sis was also performed to reveal the joint effects of variables upon percep- 
tions of Sino-American relations. 

Indices were constructed to combine the effects of certain variables: 


Images of Americans (positive) 
Diligent 
Non-warlike 
Non-hypocritical 


Images of the U.S. government (positive) 
Determined to safeguard the security of the free world 
Representing the will of people 
Not interfering with domestic problems of other countries 


Reaction to derecognition (neutral) 
Inevitable 
A result of the U.S. considering ideology unimportant 
A result of the U.S. recognizing the PRC as a political entity 


In conformity with Chen’s findings, the association between the Chi- 
nese views of Americans and of their government is low (gamma = 
.166). Those who hold a negative image of the U.S. government may or 
may not condemn Americans as indolent, warlike, and hypocritical. 
Hence, two separate causal patterns of relations were sought: one ex- 
plaining the variance in perceptions of Americans; the other, the images 
of the U.S. government. A path analysis was used which assumed that the 
values on one variable are caused by the values on another (see Table 1 
and Diagrams 1 and 2). 

‘Diagram 1 reveals three routes leading to the perceptions of Ameri- 
cans. The first route originates in age, occupation, and regional origins, 
and goes through contact with the U.S. A positive image of Americans (as 
diligent, peace loving, and honest) is likely to be held by those who have 
personal contacts in the United States through relatives and friends 
(+.121). In turn, those with contacts in the United States are likely to be 
older people (+-.176), intellectuals or white collar workers rather than 
farmers or industrial workers (+.103), and mainlanders instead of Tai- 
wanese (+.124). 

The second route of causal linkage is through general orientation. A 
favorable image of Americans is promoted by a neutral reaction to the 
derecognition (+.144), which in turn is facilitated by liberalism 
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TABLE 1: The Path Model 








Background Intervening Political Dependent 
variables variables _ attitudes variables 
Sex Mass media Reaction to Images of 

derecognition Americans 
Age Contact with the 

US. Images of the U.S. 
government 

Occupation Liberalism Attitudes toward 

the ROC govt 


Regional origin 
(Taiwan vs. mainland) 


(+.120). The liberal people are likely to be male (—.223), younger 
(—.102), and intellectuals or white collar workers (+.230). 

The third route is a direct one from occupation to the image of 
Americans (+.108); intellectuals or white collar workers compared to 
farmers and industrial workers are more inclined to perceive Americans 
positively. 

Diagram 2 explains the image of the U.S. government, showing 
three routes that are statistically significant at the .05 level. The first one 
is a direct channel from age to the perception of the U.S. government 
(+.128); older people are more likely to give credit to the work done by 
the U.S. government than young people. 

The second route is from occupation to the image of the U.S. govern- 
ment via liberalism and tolerance of derecognition. The intellectuals or 
white collar workers are more likely to have a liberal orientation 
(+.236), which in turn leads to the neutral view that derecognition is 
inevitable rather than inexcusable (+.135); this reaction to derecognition 
is conducive to a positive image of the U.S. government as the champion 
of the free world (+.111). 

The third path directly connects occupation to perceptions of the 
U.S. government (—.132). Note that the path coefficient is negative, 
which means that the farmers and industrial workers are more supportive 
of the U.S. government than are the intellectuals. This result confirms the 
bivariate analysis presented above. 

In sum, the following overall observations should be noted: 


1. The Chinese perceptions of the Americans and of their government 
are not significantly related. 

2. Negative reactions to the derecognition cloud one’s vision of Americans 
as well as the U.S. government. 

3. Having personal contacts in the United States ameliorates Chinese 
feelings toward Americans as people but not toward the government. 

4. Liberalism is a key linkage between background variables such as oc- 
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Diagram 1. Path Analysis Explaining the Perceptions of Americans 


—.102 : Images of 
1207 Americans 


Note: Scores indicate path coefficients which are significant at the .05 
level. 





Diagram 2. Path Analysis Explaining the Images of the U.S. Government 
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Note: Scores indicate path coefficients which are significant at the .05 
level. 


cupation and attitudes, and a specific political issue such as derecogni- 
tion. 

5. Occupation is the most crucial determinant of the perceptions of 
Americans and the U.S. government. Occupation has both direct and 
indirect impact on images of the U.S. government. 

6. Occupation affects perceptions of: the U.S. government in two quite 
different ways. On one hand, the intellectuals or white collar workers, 
because of their liberalism and acceptance of derecognition, remain 
positively inclined toward the U.S. government for its role perfor- 
mance. On the other hand, farmers and industrial workers, despite 
their conservatism and negative views of the Americans, show their 
faith in the U.S. government. 

7. Several variables had less impact than expected on the perceptions of 
Americans and the U.S. government; these were mass media exposure 
and the attitudes toward the ROC government. 
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CONCLUSION 


Chinese ‘perceptions of the Americans and their government are not 
significantly related to one another; those who condemn the government 
as arbitrary and negligent in not fighting for the free world do not neces- 
sarily accuse Americans of being hypocritical and warlike. 

Positive images of Americans are fostered by liberalism and avail- 
ability of U.S. contacts. The liberals, in turn, are likely to be male, 
younger, and intellectuals (rather than manual workers). U.S. contacts 
are found among the older respondents, intellectuals, or white collar 
workers, and mainlanders (as distant from the Taiwanese). 

In contrast, positive attitudes toward the U.S. government are held 
by older rather than younger Chinese. In terms of occupational impact, 
there are two sources of Chinese images of the U.S. government. Intellec- 
tuals or white collar workers, because of their liberalism and their ensu- 
ing acceptance of derecognition, hold the U.S. government in high esteem. 
In addition, manual workers, for causes unidentified in the path analysis, 
retain a positive image of the U.S. government. 

In short, among many variables such as sex, age, region, father’s 
occupation, urbanism, mass media exposure, contact with the U.S., liber- 
alism, reaction to derecognition, attitude toward the ROC government, 
occupation has the greatest influence on how a Chinese feels about Amer- 
icans and their government. 

Among occupations compared, farmers and industrial workers devi- 
ate significantly from the rest in their perceptions of Americans and the 
U.S. government. Unlike others, farmers and industrial workers tend to 
view Americans in a negative light as indolent, hypocritical, and warlike. 
On the other hand, farmers and industrial workers are more supportive 
of the government both at home and abroad. They are more likely than 
others (civil servants, independent practitioners, professors, students, and 
businessmen) to give credit to the U.S. government as representing the 
will of people and being determined to protect the free world. On the 
domestic scene, they do not favor radical changes in the ROC government 
and tend to accept the status quo. 

On foreign affairs, farmers and industrial workers are inclined to 
give no comment, especially on the issue of the U.S. derecognition of the 
ROC. In particular, industrial workers indicate detachment in their as- 
sessment of Sino-American relations, depreciating the role played by the 
U.S. in relation to the ROC. Confidence in the government, detachment 
from international affairs, and negative views of Americans may be indic- 
ative of conservatism and a lack of information on the part of farmers and 
industrial workers. Sheltered from the mass media, they are likely to de- 
pend on the government as the source of power and information. 


Minako K. Maykovich is Professor of Sociology, California State University, Sacra- 
mento. 
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DYNAMISM IN SMALL INDUSTRIES—THE 
CASE OF HONG KONG 


Victor F. S. Sit 


AS A SMALL CITY-STATE of 4.9 million people, Hong 
Kong is by no means an insignificant center of manufacturing activity. 
The value of Hong Kong’s manufacturing production exceeds that of 
Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand, and Bangladesh, and approaches that of 
the Philippines. In 1976, manufacturing contributed 36% of Hong 
Kong’s GDP.2 And on a per capita basis, Hong Kong is more indus- 
trialized than any of these neighboring developing countries.’ 

_Since World War II Hong Kong has evolved an industrial economy 
characterized by: (1) the production of light industrial products, mostly 
consumer goods such as wearing apparel, plastics, and electrical and elec- 
tronic products; (2) export of the bulk (80%) of its products to distant 
overseas markets; and (3) an industrial structure heavily dominated by 
small manufacturing establishments (SMEs) employing fewer than 50 
persons.‘ In this last characteristic Hong Kong resembles the neighboring 
developing countries where small industry accounts for over half of all 
industria] establishments and quite substantial proportions of industrial 
employment. However, the SME sector in Hong Kong differs from the 
small industry sectors in neighboring developing countries, which are less 
export oriented and often include sizable proportions of cottage industries 
and handicrafts.6 These features aside, Hong Kong’s small industry is 
also beyond doubt unique in its ability to adopt new products and to 
adapt to changing circumstances, thereby contributing much to the flexi- 
bility of the industrial economy. 

Even though SMEs are significant elements in the industrial struc- 
ture, few studies on industrialization in Hong Kong have dealt with their 
role in the economy. The studies that do exist are either focused on spa- 
tial and planning problems or are qualitative descriptions based on a 
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small sample and confined to certain urban districts of Hong Kong.’ A 
more comprehensive and quantitative attempt was made only in 1978 by 
this author and his colleagues.® This article draws much from this study, 
tracing the growth record of the SME sector, assessing its contributions, 
and sketching its future prospects. 


The Growth Record 


Statistics prior to the 7977 Census of Manufacturing Establishments 
are by no means an accurate record of SMEs. The Labour Department’s 
statistics are the most reliable, but even they are less than completely 
accurate. Many SMEs were known to exist but were not recorded by the 
Labour Department simply because they were not registrable under the 
Factories and Industrial Undertakings Ordinance.’ Other small establish- 
ments, housed on domestic premises, were too difficult to enumerate ex- 
cept in a census operation. 

Available statistics, despite their limitations, show that SMEs main- 
tained a steady and important position in Hong Kong’s industrial struc- 
ture from 1951 to 1977, increasing from 79.7% of all manufacturing 
enterprises in 1961 to 86.5% in 1971 to 92.1% in 1977 (Table 1). The 
increase between 1971 and 1977 is more significant than earlier ones be- 
cause the Census and Statistics Department, beginning with the 7977 
Census of Manufacturing Establishments, was able to keep accurate re- 
cords. SMEs increased from 1,434 in 1951 to 4,365 in 1961 to 23,140 in 
1971, a 16-fold increase in two decades. By December 1977, the number 
increased further to 34,632 éstablishments, a 49.7% increase in the 1971- 
77 period. 

The number of persons employed by manufacturing establishments 
of various size categories has also grown (Table 1). In December 1977, 
the SME sector accounted for 40.2% of total manufacturing employment; 
this percentage had fluctuated between 23.8% and 29.5% in the 1951-71 
period but after 1971 had increased steadily. Although more accurate 
enumeration by the Census and Statistics Department is obviously 
important in its recording a higher percentage than the Labour Depart- 
ment in 1971—33.5% vs. 28.4%—the increase between 1971 and 1977 
certainly includes an element of real growth. 

The growth in number of establishments and employment indicates 
that the significance of SMEs has not declined in a situation of continu- 
ous industrial growth. This fact disputes contentions by writers such as 
Galbraith that an industrial society is now dominated by a few hundred 
technically dynamic, massively capitalized, and highly organized corpora- 
tions.!° The thesis that a sizable SME sector is only characteristic of an 
early stage of industrialization and gradually declines as a country ad- 
vances in industrial growth does not yet seem to apply in Hong Kong. 
When economic growth is plotted against small industrial growth in 
Hong Kong (Figure 1), this conclusion becomes more obvious. 
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TABLE 1: Percentage Distribution of Manufacturing Establishments and Employment 





Size Sectors 1951 1961 1971 1971* 1977 
Establishments 
Small industry 79.7 84.8 86.5 90.9 92.1 
Medium industry 19.0 14.3 12.6 8.6 7.5 
Large industry 1.4 09 0.7 0.6 0.3 
Employment 
Small industry 26.2 29.5 28.4 33.5 40.2 
Medium industry 47.3 47.4 47.5 42.6 43.1 
Large industry 26.7 22.9 24.2 23.9 16.7 


SOURCE: Labour Department and Census & Statistics Department, Hong Kong Govern- 
ment. 

NOTE: Small industry includes all establishments employing fewer than 50 persons; me- 
dium industry, 50-499 persons; large industry, over 500 persons. 

*Data from Census and Statistics Department. 





This pattern of industrial growth in Hong Kong may be explained 
briefly as follows: First, Hong Kong’s post-war industrialization relied 
heavily on the production of relatively labor-intensive and low technology 
consumer goods such as textiles, apparel, toys, plastic goods, electrical 
and electronic products, and fabricated metal products, which have lim- 


FIGURE 1: Trends of Growth of GDP and Small Scale Industry, Hong Kong, 1951-77 
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SOURCE: T. Y. Cheng, The Economy of Hong Kong, Table 8.2, p. 146. 
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ited economies of scale. Second, Hong Kong had a flexible subcontracting 
system between small and medium-to-large factories and among small 
factories, and also had a large number of import-export firms that han- 
dled marketing, exporting, and sometimes even the purchase of raw mate- 
rials and arrangements for loans and machines. These firms enabled 
many small firms to specialize in production or partial production pro- 
cesses, making them more viable than they would otherwise have been. 
Hence the relative position of SMEs to medium and large industries, 
based. on number of establishments and number employed, was main- 
tained between 1951 and 1977. Some recent discussions on the diversifi- 
cation of Hong Kong industries take diversification to mean more foreign 
industrial investment and a move toward capital-intensive, high-technol- 
ogy, and land-intensive industries, but whether such an approach is ap- 
propriate for Hong Kong is certainly questionable because it neglects the 
role of local small industry. 


The Contributions of Small Industry 


There are at least three ways to measure the activity. of SMEs in the 
economy: (1) their share of employment and of the total number of estab- 
lishments; (2) their contribution to output the GDP; and (3) their sup- 
portive role in relation to other economic activities and establishments. 


Employment: It has already been demonstrated in Table 1 that SMEs 
contributed substantially to local employment. According to the Census & 
Statistics Department figures of December 1977, this amounted to 303,553 
persons, i.e., 40.2% of total manufacturing employment. Among all employ- 
ment sectors in Hong Kong, the contribution of SMEs is indeed substantial 
as a brief examination of the 1976 by-census results shows (Table 2). This 
sector was responsible for 18.1% of total employment for that year, ranking 
third after medium and large scale manufacturing (26.9%) and commerce 
(19.7%), and employing more people than services (15.0%) and two to three 
times as many as the construction and transport, storage, and communica- 
tions industries. In fact, a comparison of the 1971 and 1976 figures reveals 
that only two employment sectors increased their shares of total local em- 
-ployment—the small manufacturing sector and the commerce sector. SMEs 
accounted for 14.0% of total employment in 1971 and 18.1% in 1976. Thus 
the SME contribution to employment increased in both absolute numbers 
and percentage between 1971 and 1976. 


Gross Output and GDP: The 1976 Census of Industry produced gross 
output values for establishments in different size categories. In that year, the 
gross output of the SME sector was HK$12,595 million, equivalent to 25.8% 
of total gross output by manufacturing industries. However, gross output is 
not identical with the contribution of the industry to the gross domestic prod- 
uct, which is the “value added.” We therefore examined the “census value 
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TABLE 2: Employment By Industry, Hong Kong 1971-1976 l 
l 1971 ` 1976 


Industry l Persons % of total Persons % of total 
Manufacturing l 

Medium & large scale? 450,536 28.4 518,651 26.9 

Small scale - 226,962 14.0 348,659 18.1 
Services 312,173 19.7 290,030 15.0 
Construction 168,773 10.6 110,150 5.7 
Commerce (excluding hawking) 155,104 9.8 379,850 19.7 
Transport, storage, & communication 114,722 7.2 142,000 7.4 
Agriculture, forestry, & fishing 62,975 4.0 49,040 2.5 
Hawking? 53,500 3.4 53,550 2.8 
Utilities 8,870 0.5 9,760 0.5 
Mining & quarrying 4,518 0.3 1,110 0.t 
Unclassified 24,716 1.6 25,380 1.3 
Total 1,582,849 99.5 1,928,180 100.0 


SOURCE: 7977 Population and Housing Census, p. 48, Chinese text; 7976 By-census, p. 31. 
The figures for the medium-large and small scale sector are derived from two statistics: total 
manufacturing employment enumerated in the Census and By-census and the relative share of 
the sectors as reported by the Census & Statistics Department for the relevant year. 
bTse’s estimate for 1973. The figures for 1971 and 1976 are assumed to be the same. 





added,” which is a proxy of value added.!! Two central points emerged: (1) 
The SME sector contributed 29.2% of the total census value added in 1976, 
which amounted to HK$4,975 million; and (2) The contribution of the small 
sector was equivalent to 10.5% of the 1976 GDP at market prices. 

In an economy that depends so much.on the export of domestically 
manufactured goods, the role of the SMEs can also be measured in terms 
of their contribution to exports. However, this figure must be estimated 
since data for 1976 are not available. Total value of exports by local man- 
ufacturing industries in 1973 was HK$16,374 million of which the SME 
sector contributed HK$2,825 million (17.25%). Thus direct exports rep- 
resented 37.12% of the gross output of SMEs. Based on 1973 figures, this 
sector’s contribution to direct exports in 1976 was estimated to be 
HK$4,697 million, the bulk coming from establishments at the larger end 
of the sector—i.e., those employing 10-49 workers. The real export fig- 
ures are likely to be larger if one considers that many SMEs are doing 
part-process and other subcontracting jobs for larger factories and im- 
port-export houses whose final products are mostly exported. 


Supportive Role: Data from a sample survey of 415 SMEs employing 
10-49 persons may underline the probability that real exports are higher than 
the censuses show and highlight the supportive role played by the SME sector 
through an intricate subcontracting network between small and large man- 
ufacturing enterprises and between SMEs and the import-export sector.'? 
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The results of the sample survey (Table 3) indicate that 44.8% of 
small firms obtained orders solely from import-export houses while an- 
other 12% obtained their orders partly from import-export houses. Simi- 
lar subcontracting relationships also existed between small and larger 
manufacturing enterprises and among small enterprises themselves. Re- 
sults show that 23.9% of the sample establishments received their orders 
solely from local factories. A further 11.3% claimed local factories as one 
of the sources. Thus roughly one-third of the sample establishments were 
linked in this way with other local factories and about half sold to import- 
export houses, but censuses often include the amount of production cov- 
ered by such subcontracting arrangements in “work done” for other 
establishments. ' 

The supportive role of the SME sector can also be viewed from other 
perspectives.!? There was direct complementarity (horizontal linkage) of 
the factories in the sample with other factories while a fair number of 
establishments seemed vertically linked, presumably with larger factories. 
Indirect complementarity (diagonal linkages) also existed between small 
machinery workshops and other factories whose products went mostly to 
local factories. 

The linkage pattern of the sample establishments is graphically pre- 
sented in Figure 2, which also indicates the variations in nature and in- 
tensity of linkages among small enterprises in different types of 
manufacture. Through the various linkages and the subcontracting sys- 
tem, the SME sector has been integrated into the larger industrial sector 
as well as the import-export sector. The SME sector’s contribution—of 
support services and therefore flexibility to meet rush orders, fluctuating 
job sizes, and changing fashions and product designs—to the LME sector 
is difficult to quantify. 





TABLE 3: Sources of Orders for SMEs 


No. of % of 

Establishments Total 
Import-export houses (1) 186 44.8 
Local factories (2) 99 23.9 
Direct overseas orders (3) 46 11.1 
Wholesalers & retailers (4) 18 4.3 
Direct sales to consumers (5) 14 3.4 
Import-export houses with an element of (2), (3), (4), or (5) 50 12.0 
Other combination 1 0.2 
Don’t know 1 0.2 
Total 415 100.1 


SOURCE: Sit, Smali Scale Industry in a Laissez Faire Economy, p. 340 
NOTE: SME = small manufacturing establishment. 
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FIGURE 2: Linkages Between Sample Establishments With Local Factories 
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SOURCE: Sample Survey, 1978. 


a. Percentage of establishments solely dependent on local factories as source of orders. 
b. Percentage of establishments producing parts and semi-finished products. 
c. Percentage of establishments giving out subcontracts to local factories, 
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Future Prospects 


Efficiency: The existence of a huge number of SMEs has, in one way or 
another, contributed to the responsiveness and adaptability of Hong Kong’s 
industrial system to a changing business environment. But whether there 
should be, in future, a large proportion of small establishments within the 
industrial structure has to be decided by numerous considerations, one of 
which is the question of whether the small establishments are viable or effi- 
cient business units. Yet generalization about the efficiency or viability of the 
SME sector is made difficult by problems in measuring efficiency'* and in 
the availability of relevant data. Nevertheless, this author has attempted vari- 
ous measurements, and the more effective ones—efficiency in the use of labor 
and capital—are presented here. 

Labor productivity of the various size manufacturing sectors in 
Hong Kong was calculated in the form of census value added per $1,000 
labor cost,!> allowing for discrepancies between large and small establish- 
ments in terms of the daily hours worked by employees and their differ- 
ent wage and skill levels. Labor productivity for small establishments was 
found to be 79% that of large establishments (‘Table 4). While there was a 
gap between the size sectors, the difference was small. Compared to simi- 
lar statistics for Japanese industries in 1965,'° where the labor productiv- 
ity of the large establishments was almost double that of the small 
establishments, the productivity gap in Hong Kong is insignificant. 

Labor productivity is of course influenced by the amount of capital 
invested. And since capital is one of the major resource inputs, efficiency 
in the use of capital is another important measure of overall efficiency. 
‘Two methods suitable to the available data set were chosen for measuring 





TABLE 4: Comparative Performance of Size Sectors, 1973-1976 


Contribution Contribution Contribution 
to total to total to total Return 


Size industrial industrial census value Contribution Labor Labor on 
Sector establishment employment added toGDP Cost Productivity capital 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (index: LME = 100) 

SME 92.1 40.2 29.2 10.5 87 79 113 
(25.2) (8.9) (46) (85)  (N.A.) 

MME 75 53.1 46.5 16.8 98 86 88 
(44.6) (15.7) (57) (89) (N.A.) 

LME 0.3 16.7 24.3 8.9 100 100 100 
(30.2) (10.6) 


SOURCE: Computed from 7973 Census of Industrial Production and 1976 Census of 


Industry 


NOTE: 1973 figures in parentheses. 


SME = small manufacturing establishment. 


MME = medium manufacturing establishment. 


LME = large manufacturing establishment. 
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efficiency in the use of capital: (1) census value added as a ratio of total 
assets to fixed assets and (2) net income as a percentage of total assets. 
The first method produced a very high ratio—205 for small establish- 
ments to 100 for large—since many small firms had little capital and 
tended to substitute labor for capital. Therefore, the result of the first 
method may not be a reliable measure of efficient use of capital. In con- 
trast, since the net income method has the advantage of removing the 
contributions of labor costs, depreciation, rentals, and payments for ser- 
vices from census value added, it is a better way to assess efficiency in the 
use of capital. When the results of this second method are expressed in 
index figures, the rate of return on capital is 113 for small establishments, 
88 for medium establishments, and 100 for large establishments (Table 
4). The use of capital in this sense is clearly more efficient in the SME 
sector than in the larger sectors, but the difference is not so great as that 
produced by the first method of calculation. 


Prospects: On the whole, the generalization one can make from avail- 
able evidence is that the small sector has a slightly higher return on capital 
but a slightly lower labor productivity compared with the larger sectors. Fur- 
ther micro analysis done in the 1978 study revealed that some small indus- 
tries—notably plastics, machinery, professional and scientific products, and 
furniture and fixtures—are more efficient than others when compared with 
larger industries.” It is these small industries that may have a better prospect 
for continual growth. 

For the sake of convenience, the major findings presented so far have 
been summarized in Table 4; the performance of the SME sector in 1973 
has also been included for comparison. On the basis of its contributions to 
employment, value added, and GDP, the SME sector was of undisputa- 
ble significance up to 1976. Moreover, its contributions had increased 
notably between 1973 and 1976. Yet the increases recorded in employ- 
ment and in proportionate share in GDP do not necessarily mean that 
small establishments have become more viable. On the contrary, evidence 
in the table shows a considerable decline in labor productivity, a situation 
that may be partially explained by increased labor costs (also shown in 
the same table) between 1973 and 1976. The threat of increased labor 
costs is very real and was much in evidence in 1978 and 1979 because of 
labor shortages in some industries, particularly wearing apparel and elec- 
tronics. Inevitably, such shortages will affect the efficiency of SMEs and 
possibly undercut their future role in the economy if labor-saving devices 
such as low cost automation do not sufficiently offset the effects of rising 
labor costs. 


Conclusion 


This article treats the present roles of small industry and its growth 
record. It does not attempt to deal with the socioeconomic milieu, particu- 
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larly the large reservoir of Chinese entrepreneurs'® that provided the nec- 
essary conditions for this growth or with government policy and 
institutional support for small industrial growth which at the present 
time are passive and minimal.' Besides increasing labor costs and labor 
shortages, small, local factories are confronted with three other major 
problems—markets, financing, and lack of proper factory space—which 
are generally agreed to be beyond the scope of small industry’s own cura- 
tive efforts. The report of the small industry survey concluded that auto- 
mation and modernization are unavoidable trends in further development 
if the SME sector is to maintain its viability and growth.?° Success in 
dealing with these problems, however, would require a modification of 
the present passive attitude of the government and more official support 
of the existing supporting institutions such as the Productivity Center and 
the Federation of Hong Kong Industries. 


Victor F. S. Sit is Lecturer in the Department of Geography and Geology, University 
of Hong Kong. 


NOTES 


1. The value of manufacturing production in selected Asian countries is (in 
million US$): Hong Kong, 3648; Indonesia 1708; South Korea, 7900; Malaysia, 1025; 
Philippines, 3714; Singapore, 1016; Thailand, 2803; Taiwan, 4209; India, 6534; and 
Bangladesh, 356. See V. F. S. Sit, et al., Small Scale Industry in a Laissez Faire Econ- 
omy (Hong Kong: University of Hong Kong, 1979), p. 9. 

2. Ibid., p. 33. 

3. Ibid., p. 9. Hong Kong’s per capita value of manufacturing production was 
US$815 in 1976; the closest in the region (except for Japan) is Singapore, which regis- 
tered a value of US$446. 

4. There is no official definition for small industry in Hong Kong, but the 50 
persons cutoff point has been used by Sit, ibid. 

5. In Malaysia, Thailand, Bangladesh, Philippines, South Korea, and India, 
small establishments accounted for 87-94% of the total number of manufacturing es- 
tablishments and 27-84% of total manufacturing employment. See Sit, ibid., p. 10. 

6. See S. V. S. Sharma, et. al., Small Entrepreneurial Development In Some 
Asian Countries—A Comparative Study, India (in press). 

7. D. J. Dwyer and C. Y. Lai, The Small Industrial Units in Hong Kong: 
Patterns and Policies (Hull: University of Hull, 1967); V. Mok, “Small Factories in 
Kwun Tong,” (Hong Kong: Social Research Centre, Chinese University of Hong 
Kong, 1974), (mimeographed); C. Y. Lai, “Small Industries in Hong Kong: Problems 
of Relocation Associated with Urban Renewal,” Town Planning Review, 44:2, 1973, 
pp. 35-146; V. F. S. Sit, “Factories in Domestic Premises: A Case Study of Hong 
Kong,” unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1977. 

8. The report of this study is contained in Sit, Small Scale Industry. It is part 
of a comparative study by seven Asian countries organized by the Association of Devel- 
opment Research & Training Institutes of Asia and the Pacific and financed by the 
International Development Research Centre of Canada. The study was completed in 
1978. 
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9. The Labour Department only registers factories employing 20 or more per- 
sons, or factories with a smaller employment size but using dangerous fuels. 

10. J. K. Galbraith, The New Industrial State (London: Hamish Hamilton, 
1967), p. 9. 

11. Census value added equals gross output less consumption of materials, sup- 
plies, and industrial services. See Census and Statistics Department, 7976 Census of 
Industry, 1978. Appendix (mimeographed). 

12. The sample was a 10% sample from the five major industries: wearing ap- 
parel, plastics, textiles, electronics, and machinery. The sample frame covers about 
75% of the employment and 79% of the gross output of the small sector. See Sit, Small 
Scale Industry, p. 17. 

13. Details of the linkage system has been portrayed in V. F. S. Sit, “The Na- 
ture and Intensity of Subcontracting in Small Industry,” 1979 (mimeographed). 

14. This refers to the conceptual and technical problems involved such as effi- 
ciency in maintaining competition; innovation and the concept of productivity of the 
“management input.” See discussion in Sit, Small Scale Industry, pp. 38-40. 

15. Labor costs include only the direct wages bill and not payments for services 
and for work done. : 

16. R. K. Vepa, Productivity in Small Industries (Tokyo: APO, 1969), p. 69. No 
up-to-date figure is available for Japan or other nearby countries. 

17. See Sit, Small Scale Industry, pp. 57-60. 

18. Details can be found in V. F. S. Sit, “An Evaluation of Hong Kong’s Sup- 
port System to Small Industries,” Small Industry Journal, Philippines, XII:1, 1979, 
pp. 7-11. 

19. Ibid. 

20. The survey refers to the one mentioned in Note 8. See Sit, Small Scale In- 
dustry, pp. 382-391. 
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U.S.-JAPANESE NUCLEAR RELATIONS: 
STRUCTURAL CHANGE AND POLITICAL 
STRAIN 


Richard K. Lester* 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS concerning the civilian uses 
of nuclear energy have recently been disrupted by two parallel crises of 
confidence that emerged during the mid-1970s. First, prompted by a jux- 
taposition of several events, including, most dramatically, the Indian nu- 
clear explosion of 1974, international anxieties over the potential links 
between civilian nuclear technology and the spread of nuclear weapons 
intensified. Subsequent efforts by the governments of major nuclear sup- 
plier nations to strengthen the barriers between civilian and military nu- 
clear applications collided with plans and expectations for civilian 
nuclear energy development in many countries. The outcome was a wide- 
spread and sustained crisis, of confidence in the framework of interna- 
tional political and commercial agreements that had previously been 
constructed to facilitate international nuclear trade while seeking to con- 
trol the associated risks of nuclear weapons proliferation. 

Over a roughly coincident period, unresolved economic, environmen- 
tal, and socio-political difficulties were contributing to a major transfor- 
mation in the global prospects for nuclear energy. In many countries, 
including some of the world’s major industrialized nations, the confidence 
of important sections of opinion in nuclear power technology and in those 
responsible for its implementation began to erode. Although nuclear 
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power plants have already made substantial contributions to the electric 
power supply systems of many countries, earlier optimism has been 
sharply moderated, and several of the world’s largest and most ambitious 
nuclear power programs are now in more or less serious trouble. 

The United States has figured prominently in both crises. During 
the latter half of the 1970s it led efforts to revise the political framework 
for international nuclear trade and development so as to reduce prolifera- 
tion risks. Over the same period, it experienced perhaps the most dra- 
matic decline in the prospects for nuclear power development of any 
nation in the industrialized world: from the heights of the early 1970s, 
when electric utilities were ordering large numbers of new nuclear plants 
and the government was pursuing vigorous promotional policies, the 
American nuclear power program in 1982 has slipped into a state of vir- 
tual paralysis. 

Both trends in U.S. policy have had major international ramifica- 
tions, and the combined effect has complicated U.S. relations with many 
countries, including some of its principal allies. As the principal architect 
of the existing international nuclear energy regime and the historically 
dominant international supplier of nuclear fuel and technology, the 
United States still wields considerable influence in international nuclear 
affairs through its external policies, though this influence is declining 
along with its international market share. In parallgl, given the historic 
U.S. role as the primary nuclear “locomotive” country, whose earlier in- 
fusions of fuel, technology, industry, and enthusiasm had provided the 
foundation for most of the world’s nuclear energy programs, the apparent 
shift away from nuclear power in the U.S. and the declining vigor of the 
American nuclear industry have been an unnerving spectacle for much of 
the international nuclear community. 

Civil nuclear policy has provided one of the most serious points of 
contention in U.S.-Japanese relations in recent years. Attention has 
focused on U.S. non-proliferation policy and its impact on the Japanese 
nuclear energy program. But the background to this controversy—and a 
significant contributor to it—has been one of continuing structural 
change: as the nuclear recession in the United States has continued and 
the prospects for recovery worsened, reliance on nuclear energy in Japan 
has steadily increased, and the political and economic capital invested by 
the Japanese government and industry in promoting further nuclear ex- 
pansion have both grown. 

This article will analyze the interaction of these contradictory na- 
tional trends; it argues that this interaction will influence the future di- 
rection of the Japanese nuclear energy program and the future course of 
U.S.- Japanese nuclear relations. 


Nuclear Energy Cooperation 


Nuclear relations between the two countries in the post-Occupation 
years were framed, on the one hand, by the American objective of pro- 
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moting the economic recovery and growth of its ally through the provision 
of economic and technical assistance and, on the other hand, Japan’s ea- 
gerness, encouraged by the American Atoms for Peace program, to intro- 
duce nuclear power reactors to help meet its rapidly growing demand for 
electric power. At a time when U.S. foreign policy makers were preoc- 
cupied with achieving Western solidarity in the confrontation with the 
Communist bloc, American efforts in the nuclear field, as in others, were 
motivated by the belief that Japanese economic growth would create a 
basis for domestic political stability and strong political and economic ties 
with the Western world. An important additional motivation was the po- 
tentially large new markets for U.S. industry that an economically rejuve- 
nated Japan would provide. On the Japanese side, the opportunities 
presented by nuclear power seemed particularly attractive in light of the 
costly and limited domestic coal resources and the growing dependence on 
Middle Eastern oil supplies, whose security, as the Suez crisis had so 
graphically demonstrated, could not be guaranteed. Japanese interest was 
also piqued by the recognition that nuclear energy was likely to spawn a 
major new technological industry in which Japan probably could not af- 
ford to be uninvolved. 

The nuclear relationship was formalized at the governmental level in 
1958 with the conclusion of the first Agreement for Cooperation. In the 
commercial arena, the introduction of U.S. power reactor technology was 
foreclosed for a time by a Japanese decision to import a British natural 
uranium fueled reactor of the Magnox type for the first nuclear power 
plant. The Magnox project was a commercial disappointment, and in 
1963 it was announced that the next power reactor would be an Ameri- 
can light water reactor (LWR) fueled with slightly enriched uranium. 
Since then, all Japanese commercial power reactors have been LWRs:.! 

The decision to import U.S. LWR technology was less controversial 
than similar decisions taken by some of America’s European allies, in 
part because in Japan’s case there was no indigeneously developed reac- 
tor concept to be protected, and perhaps also because of a generally less 
ambivalent attitude toward the benefits of importing foreign (and es- 
pecially American) technology into Japan than was prevalent among the 
West European nations at the time. In any event, close commercial coop- 
eration and channels for technology transfer soon developed between the 
American LWR manufacturers and the nascent Japanese nuclear indus- 
try. The boiling water reactor (BWR) vendor General Electric estab- 
lished licensing agreements with Hitachi and Toshiba, with whom it had 
long-standing ties in the conventional electric power plant field. Simi- 
larly, Westinghouse, the leading U.S. pressurized water reactor (PWR) 
manufacturer, concluded a licensing agreement with its long-time partner 
Mitsubishi. The two corporate groupings also each established joint ven- 
tures for manufacturing boiling water reactor and pressurized water re- 
actor fuel in Japan. 

All enrichment services for the Japanese LWRs were provided by 
the U.S. government, which retained virtual monopoly control over the 
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non-Communist enrichment market until the early 1970s. U.S. policy 
was to use the leverage provided by its sole supplier status to secure the 
compliance with its non-proliferation policies of those countries—the 
great majority—that had adopted the LWR system. A key condition of 
supply was the application of safeguards to all materials or equipment of 
U.S. origin; the safeguards, intended to verify assurances of peaceful uses 
by the importing nation, were initially administered on a bilateral basis 
but were subsequently transferred to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA). Another of the nonproliferation controls routinely ap- 
plied by the U.S. to its enrichment supplies was the right of prior ap- 
proval of where and how irradiated fuel of U.S. origin would be 
reprocessed.? 

Like other countries that had committed themselves to LWRs, Japan 
was uneasy about its complete dependence on the U.S. enrichment mo- 
nopoly. Confidence in the reliability of American enrichment supplies de- 
clined during the early 1970s following unilateral decisions by the U.S. 
government that changed the commercial terms and conditions of its fu- 
ture supply contracts and cast doubt on its ability to meet existing con- 
tractual obligations and provide needed new enrichment capacity on 
schedule. At about this time, the Japanese government initiated a pro- 
gram to develop its own centrifuge enrichment technology and contracted 
with the new French-led enrichment consortium, Eurodif, for the supply 
of a substantial quantity of enrichment services for delivery during the 
1980s. 


The Plutonium Controversy 


Despite the difficulties over the enrichment issue, the overall nuclear 
relationship between Japan and the U.S. remained strong and generally 
free of tension, with active cooperative programs underway involving 
both the government and the private sector in each country. The situation 
was transformed in the late 1970s by a conflict over reprocessing and 
breeder policy that rivaled in bitterness the worst of the periodic trade 
and economic disputes that by then had become a feature of bilateral rela- 
tions. The nuclear controversy pitted the fundamental Japanese objective 
of nuclear energy self-sufficiency and self-determination against Wash- 
ington’s readiness to use its residual influence over Japanese domestic 
nuclear policy to achieve a postponement, on nonproliferation grounds, of 
the onset of a “plutonium economy.” 

The American opposition to plutonium use in Japan reflected an 
increased concern over the risks of proliferation whose origins lay in sev- 
eral developments in the mid-1970s. These included the Indian nuclear 
detonation of 1974 and the announcements in 1975 of future sales of 
French reprocessing plants to South Korea and Pakistan and of West 
German reprocessing and enrichment technology to Brazil. In addition 
there was a loss of confidence in the ability of the IAEA safeguards sys- 
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tem—on which previous U.S. non-proliferation policy had so heavily de- 
pended—to provide sufficient warning of a proliferation attempt in 
situations where weapons-usable materials (plutonium or highly enriched 
uranium) or facilities capable of producing such materials (reprocessing 
or enrichment plants) were involved. 

In initial response to these developments, the Ford administration 
announced an embargo on the export of reprocessing and enrichment 
technology, and in the secret forum of the London Suppliers Group, also 
eventually obtained the agreement of the other major suppliers to exercise 
“restraint” in their exports of such technology. In the final weeks of his 
administration, President Ford also announced that reprocessing in the 
United States would be deferred until such time as it was found to be 
consistent with U.S. nonproliferation objectives. Elaborating on these pol- 
icies, President Carter announced in 1977 that domestic commercial re- 
processing would be deferred “indefinitely” and that the U.S. would 
launch a technological effort to develop new reactor and fuel cycle sys- 
tems offering less access to weapons-grade material than would conven- 
tional uranium-plutonium cycles in thermal and then fast breeder 
reactors. The U.S. breeder program would be “restructured” to reflect 
these new priorities, and the date of breeder commercialization would be 
deferred. In addition, there were clear indications that the U.S. would 
attempt to. persuade other nations to adopt similar policies; a combination 
of positive incentives and controls on exports of materials, equipment, 
and technology was to be applied to this end. (The full extent of these 
measures only became clear a year later with the passage by Congress of 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Act of 1978 [NNPA], which unilaterally 
imposed even stricter new conditions on American exports than the ad- 
ministration originally had sought.) Finally, in his April 1977 statement, 
President Carter called for an international evaluation of alternative fuel 
cycles that might reduce the risks of proliferation. In October 1977 the 
International Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation (INFCE) was launched, 
with the initial participation of more than forty nations, and with the 
expanded objective of studying measures that would contribute to nuclear 
energy development while minimizing nuclear proliferation risks.? 

Among the notable precedents set by the new U.S. policy was that, 
for the first time since the upsurge of American concern over proliferation 
earlier in the decade, the technical orientation of the domestic nuclear 
power programs of its closest allies was now a direct target of U.S. policy. 
To policy makers in Washington, these steps seemed essential. While 
most of the potential “problem” countries from a proliferation perspective 
were in the developing world, the bulk of nuclear power deployment for 
at least the next two or three decades would occur in the industrialized 
countries; in particular,-that was where large-scale commercial pluto- 
nium use would occur first. An “anti-plutonium” policy directed at the 
developing countries alone would be blatantly discriminatory and thus 
politically unpalatable; it would almost certainly also be unenforceable. A 
more general formula therefore had to be found. 
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The reaction to the new American policy in Japan was one of pro- 
found dismay and, by the general standards of the bilateral relationship, 
unusually harsh public criticism. The fundamental logic of the Japanese 
nuclear power program had been directly challenged. Japan had based its 
nuclear policy on the hitherto widely accepted premise that light water 
reactors would play an interim role, eventually giving way to far more 
fuel-efficient fast breeder reactors, which would initially be fueled with 
plutonium obtained from the reprocessing of spent LWR fuel but would 
ultimately become self-sustaining. While the precise timing of this transi- 
tion was still not clear, Japan’s total dependence on enriched uranium 
fuel imports for its LWRs and its very high level of overall dependence on 
energy imports had led the government to assign a high priority to the 
development of reprocessing and plutonium recycling capabilities and the 
breeder reactor. 

The new American opposition to this program was particularly diffi- 
cult for Japan to accept because the effort had originally been undertaken 
with the sanction and active encouragement of the U.S. government. 
While the legal American right of prior consent over Japanese reprocess- 
ing activities established under the bilateral agreement was not in ques- 
tion, Japan bitterly resented the actions of the U.S. government in 
unilaterally changing the conditions for such consent, in ways, moreover, 
never envisaged when the original agreements were concluded. The argu- 
ments used by Washington to justify its diplomatic volte-face were also 
poorly received. The Japanese government was unable to appreciate the 
need felt by the United States to achieve a universal deferral of reprocess- 
ing, arguing that its status as a U.S. ally, its oft-stated lack of interest in 
nuclear weapons, and its recent ratification of the Nonproliferation 
Treaty should have insulated it from Washington’s attempts to curb the 
proliferation. risks associated with reprocessing. Moreover, the United 
States was also accused of insensitivity to Japan’s basic lack of energy 
security, which reprocessing and the breeder were expected to go far to- 
wards ameliorating. 

The primary focus of the controversy was the small, 210 ton/day 
Tokai Mura reprocessing plant, built with French assistance and com- 
pleted in early 1977. American permission to start up the plant was re- 
quired because spent fuel of U.S. origin was the only fuel available to be 
reprocessed. After protracted negotiations, the U.S. agreed in September 
1977 to allow the plant to begin operations, although it imposed several 
restrictions and conditions, and the initial agreement was only for a two- 
year duration. Other difficulties arose in connection with Japanese re- 
quests (so-called MB-10 requests) for U.S. permission to transfer ship- 
ments of U.S.-origin spent fuel to Europe for reprocessing by British 
Nuclear Fuels Limited and the French firm Cogema, with whom Jap- 
anese utilities had previously signed substantial contracts. The U.S. even- 
tually granted permission, but the procedures resorted to and the criteria 
applied by the government in processing these requests did not reassure 
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the Japanese that it would approve on a timely basis future requests to 
transfer the many additional spent fuel shipments that were planned. 

In subsequent years the policies of the Carter administration toward 
the Japanese nuclear program lost some of their edge, though to some 
extent this was offset by the passage of the Nuclear Nonproliferation Act 
by the Congress. The interim Tokai Mura agreement was extended three 
times, and further MB-10 requests were approved. Administration 
spokesmen also acknowledged the importance of the Japanese breeder 
program (whose cooperative interactions with the U.S. program had inci- 
dentally continued uninterrupted since 1977). 

Nevertheless, the Japanese government and nuclear industry con- 
tinued to call for greater predictability in U.S. policies and procedures. 
Though no MB-10 requests had been refused, the case-by-case method of 
granting approvals remained a cause for concern, as did the operating 
restrictions on the Tokai Mura plant. Also, as a practical matter, Japan 
needed U.S. approval for the large 1200 ton/year commercial reprocess- 
ing plant planned to enter service in the early 1990s, since the bulk of the- 
fuel to be reprocessed there, at least during the initial years of operation, 
will be of U.S. origin. (Under the terms of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion between the two countries, a joint determination that safeguards can 
be effectively applied to the reprocessing plant is required before U.S. 
permission can be given.) Since major decisions in siting, financing, de- 
sign, and licensing of the plant were pending, the issue was gaining in 
urgency. Finally, the controversial issue of whether and under what con- 
ditions Japan would be permitted to use the plutonium recovered from its 
spent fuel in its fast breeder and advanced thermal reactor development 
programs and in the current generation of light water reactors as a com- 
mercial fuel had not been resolved as the Carter administration left of- 
fice.* 

International nuclear policy under the Reagan administration has 
been slow to take shape, but the overall approach differs in several 
important respects from that of its predecessor. In his statement on the 
subject on July 16, 1981, President Reagan re-emphasized the impor- 
tance the United States attaches to the prevention of nuclear weapons 
proliferation, but in other remarks clearly indicated an intention to pur- 
sue a more liberal nuclear export policy than his predecessor. In a pas- 
sage of particular interest to the Japanese, the President stated that “‘(t)he 
Administration will also not inhibit or set back civil reprocessing and 
breeder reactor development abroad in nations with advanced nuclear 
power programs where it does not constitute a proliferation risk.”° 

The United States took further steps toward resolving Japanese con- 
cerns in October 1981 when it agreed to lift the operating restrictions at 
the Tokai Mura plant, at least until 1984. However, the question of the 
effectiveness of the safeguards for the second reprocessing plant remains 
unresolved as does the issue of replacing the current requirement for case- 
by-case approvals of spent fuel retransfers and plutonium use with a “ge- 
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neric” approval mechanism for the entire program of transfers, which 
both the Japanese and the administration favor, but which conceivably 
may not be accomplished unless Congress is prepared to amend the 
NNPFA. 

The present attitude of Japanese nuclear policy officials toward 
Washington is thus one of relief combined with caution. They do not 
anticipate an effort by the Reagan administration to intervene directly to 
inhibit any aspect of Japanese domestic nuclear energy strategy. At the 
same time, they recognize that further gains will depend heavily on the 
Congress, that congressional opinion on these issues has been quite vol- 
atile in recent years, and finally that another shock to the international 
nuclear system——for example, another nuclear explosion in South Asia— 
could trigger a new wave of indiscriminately directed interventionist sen- 
timent in the Congress. 


Domestic Determinants of International Change 


The political dispute over reprocessing has dominated civilian nu- 
clear relations between Japan and the United States over the last five 
years, and attention has focused on the extent to which the United States 
can and should influence the direction of the Japanese domestic nuclear 
energy program through its external policies. Yet the domestic energy 
strategy of the United States, and in particular the possibly terminal de- 
cline of the domestic nuclear power program, could in the long run play a 
more profound role in shaping the future of the Japanese program as 
well as bring about a fundamental transformation in the bilateral nuclear 
relationship. 

In both countries, nuclear power now accounts for a little under 15% 
of electric power consumption. In Japan, despite greater difficulties and 
slower penetration than originally expected, dependence on nuclear 
power continues to grow, and there is not only a general expectation that 
its contribution will increase well above its present level, but also a fairly 
broad (though possibly also fairly fragile) consensus that it should. Total 
installed nuclear capacity in Japan is currently about 15,000 megawatts 
(22 reactors). Nuclear power is officially targeted to provide one-third of 
the additional generating capacity projected to be required by the end of 
the decade and would then be producing 25% of all electricity consumed.® 
The official projection of installed nuclear capacity in 1990-51-53 thou- 
sand megawatts—is far higher than recent informed private estimates, 
but the projected proportional contribution is probably fairly close to 
what will actually be achieved, in view of the recent tendency to overesti- 
mate the growth in demand for electric power. 

In contrast, the situation in the United States is extremely unsettled. 
There is no consensus as to whether any new plants beyond the 72 now 
in operation and the 75 with construction permits should be built. No 
new plants have been ordered by U.S. utilities for more than three years, 
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and during that period many plants on order or under construction have 
been deferred or cancelled outright. Many more are likely to suffer a 
similar fate during the new few years. General Electric officials are now 
predicting that there will be no additional domestic nuclear plant orders 
over the next decade.’ In short, nuclear power in the United States is 
stagnating, and it is at least conceivable that the nuclear contribution to 
the nation’s electric power supplies may already have reached its zenith. 

There are many reasons for the current divergence in the two coun- 
tries’ programs, of which the vast difference in domestic energy resource 
endowments is only the most obvious. The explication of these causes is 
not the subject of this article. There is, however, much empirical evidence 
to support the proposition that the bifurcation of the last few years will 
continue. What impact is this likely to have on the Japanese nuclear pro- 
gram, which has relied so strongly on U.S. leadership? 

One predictable effect will be to spur efforts to achieve nuclear en- 
ergy self-sufficiency. More initiatives to strengthen nuclear cooperation 
with other nations can also be expected. But practical difficulties will be 
encountered in both cases. 

In the area of LWR technology, the time of unalloyed dependence on 
U.S. industry is well past. The Japanese firms have developed the ca- 
pability to manufacture virtually complete reactor systems, the result of a 
long-term program of technology importation and adaptation accom- 
plished by importing a single unit of each new reactor model developed 
by the American firms and progressively increasing the level of Japanese 
participation in later units of the same basic design. The incentives for 
developing independent reactor design and manufacturing capabilities 
were strengthened during the early 1970s by the unexpectedly poor per- 
formance of the U.S.-supplied units. Today, Japanese companies are re- 
portedly supplying over.95% of current reactor systems.® The balance is 
also shifting towards greater symmetry in the bilateral flows of new LWR 
technology.’ Both General Electric and Westinghouse recently embarked 
upon cooperative projects with their Japanese counterparts to develop ad- 
vanced LWR systems for marketing in Japan and elsewhere.’ Neverthe- 
less, despite these gains the Japanese firms still rely on the American 
vendors for important technical support, and a gradual disengagement 
from reactor design and manufacturing by the U.S. firms would be a 
significant but probably not insurmountable obstacle to the Japanese in- 
‘dustry. 

The same conclusion may not apply to the liquid metal-cooled fast 
breeder reactor program (LMFBR), however. The fast breeder reactor 
has been the ultimate target of the Japanese nuclear industry almost since 
its inception. As in other countries, high costs and slower than expected 
growth in demand for electricity have contributed to delays in develop- 
ment. The latest version of the development strategy envisages the first 
commercial demonstration plant to enter service by the mid-1990s, and 
full commercialization by about the turn of the century. The Japanese 
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breeder program has already involved a significant level of research and 
development cooperation with the United States, and as program costs 
have mounted and the economic and technological incentives have in- 
creased, there have been calls in both countries for expanded coopera- 
tion.!! But the future of the American breeder program is increasingly 
doubtful. Throughout the Carter presidency Congressional support for 
the centerpiece of the program, the controversial Clinch River prototype 
breeder reactor project, was barely enough to overcome the administra- 
tion’s opposition. And although the Clinch River project has won a re- 
prieve from the Reagan administration, a combination of tight fiscal 
restraints and a continued domestic moratorium on ordering light water 
reactors will help to make the breeder program an increasingly vulnera- 
ble political target. During the lean years to come, international coopera- 
tion may come to be seen as necessary for the survival of the American 
program. 

From the Japanese perspective, the difficulties and expense involved 
in commercializing the breeder reactor and its fuel cycle, which were for- 
midable enough with a healthy, compatibly paced American program, 
will be seriously multiplied. Though few would doubt the technological 
capability of the Japanese nuclear industry to proceed independently if 
necessary, the Japanese government may find it difficult to sustain the 
higher economic costs and greater investment of political capital needed to 
support a leadership position in the breeder field.'? 

Regarding the nuclear fuel cycle industry, the principal adverse im- 
pact on Japan of a continued American nuclear retrenchment may be in 
the nuclear waste management field. The net effect on the international 
uranium market, on which Japan relies for all of its uranium, will be to 
soften it still further.'? Moreover, the dependence on U.S. enrichment 
supplies is less of a concern than it might have been a few years earlier. 
While the majority of Japanese enrichment services will continue to be 
supplied by the United States throughout the 1980s, the general condition 
of the international enrichment market, like the uranium market, is one 
of substantial overcapacity, in view of recent delays and cutbacks in reac- 
tor construction programs; the new European enrichment suppliers, Eu- 
rodif and Urenco, are facing the prospect of large surpluses throughout 
the decade. It is conceivable that the domestic nuclear recession in the 
United States could, by delaying near-term decisions on capacity expan- 
sion, inhibit the ability of the U.S. to meet additional foreign demand in 
the 1990s, but by that time the diversified international market coupled 
with a domestic Japanese supply capability—a commercial centrifuge 
enrichment plant is planned for the end of the decade—will greatly di- 
minish the risk of physical shortages. 

But the problems encountered in the nuclear waste management 
field may be greater. Japan does not now have systems in place for the 
disposal of its high- and low-level nuclear wastes. Although the nuclear 
waste issue does not seem to have attracted the public attention in Japan 
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that it has received in Western Europe and North America, the combina- 
tion of incipient public concern, high population densities, and a high 
level of seismic activity will complicate the task of finding suitable domes- 
tic waste disposal sites. For this reason, Japan has shown considerable 
interest in ocean disposal of its low-level waste and is also participating in 
international efforts to evaluate the feasibility of high-level waste disposal 
in the sedimentary layers below the deep ocean floor. Japan would also 
doubtless welcome offers of waste disposal capacity” by geologically and 
demographically better endowed nations. In the current climate of public 
opinion in the United States, however, there is no possibility of an Ameri- 
can offer of any significance; moreover, with a continuing recession in the 
American nuclear power industry, U.S. interest in international nuclear 
waste management approaches will probably be relatively weak. But 
without the technological and, more important, political leadership of the 
United States, international schemes will be harder to implement. A mea- 
sure of Japan’s reluctance to assume a high political profile in this area 
was provided recently when the Japanese government abandoned a 
planned (and legally authorized) experimental program of low-level 
waste dumping in international waters in the Northern Pacific because of 
opposition by Pacific island nations.'* 


Transnational Nuclear Politics 


The continued decline of the American nuclear option could also in- 
duce political shifts in both the United States and Japan that in the long 
run may be more damaging to the Japanese program than the loss of 
Amerscan technological and industrial leadership. Two factors are rele- 
vant in this context: the effect on U.S. nuclear export policies and the 
effect on Japanese public opinion. 

A long-term decline in the commercial strength and anticipated fu- 
ture domestic role of the American nuclear industry will inevitably erode 
its influence over the development of U.S. international nuclear policy. 
Historically this influence has invariably taken the form of support for 
the establishment and maintenance of a liberal nuclear export regime. 
Despite the fact that under the Reagan administration such policies ap- 
pear once again to have found favor, the secular trend may well be in the 
opposite direction. Though Japanese dependence on U.S. nuclear exports 
is waning, this prospect is nevertheless viewed with some apprehension 
by Japanese nuclear officials. 

The second factor may be more important. An inevitable conse- 
quence of the technologically derivative nature of the Japanese nuclear 
program is that nuclear policy and politics in Japan continue to be quite 
strongly influenced by developments in the United States. The reverbera- 
tions in Japan following the accident at Three Mile Island in 1979 were 
the most dramatic manifestation of this linkage in recent years. An indi- 
cation of a different sort came in the official Japanese response to the 
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reformulation of U.S. nuclear fuel cycle policy in 1977. The vehemence of 
the government’s reaction has been interpreted as reflecting, at least in 
part, its fear that the new U.S. policy would strengthen the position of its 
domestic critics and undermine the credibility of its own policies regard- 
ing the development of reprocessing and the breeder.'5 

The linkage between the domestic nuclear policies of the two coun- 
tries was recently acknowledged by a leading Japanese energy specialist: 


The negative attitude of U.S. government toward nuclear power develop- 
ment may be reasonable for a country which is one of the largest oil and 
gas producers in the world and is also blessed with vast coal resources. 
However, this U.S. attitude has had a very negative effect on Japan and 
the West European countries which have no choice but to depend on nu- 
clear-power as one of the most important alternative energy sources. ... 
Therefore it is desirable that the United States should recognize its posi- 
tion, not as a country blessed with natural resources, but as the leading 
political power in the free world and resume positive nuclear policies to 
encourage the use of nuclear power within the country, not only for re- 
ducing its dependence on imported oil but also for facilitating the Jap- 
anese and European nuclear programs.'¢ 


A continuing U.S. moratorium on orders for light water reactors, 
punctuated by further deferrals and cancellations, could thus have a far- 
reaching impact on Japanese nuclear politics. The impact may be height- 
ened by the obfuscations of the American nuclear debate, which have 
made it extremely difficult to determine whether safety and environmen- 
tal issues (which are directly relevant to Japanese decisions) or the finan- 
cial structure of the U.S. utility industry and the competitiveness and 
comparative abundance of alternative energy resources (which are not 
relevant to Japan) or the socio-political implications of nuclear power 
(which might be relevant to Japan) have most strongly influenced U.S. 
policy. The effect will be to add to concerns in Japan about the adequacy 
of the nuclear program (and of LWR systems in particular) and to 
strengthen criticism of government policy, which has often been criticized 
in the past for excessive reliance on U.S. technology. The consequences 
will depend on the skill with which the Japanese leadership carries out 
the delicate task of dissociating its own nuclear program from the Ameri- 
- can nuclear crisis without appearing to disown the technology on which 
its program is based. 


International Markets 


The preceding paragraphs suggest a rather unconventional kind of 
“American challenge” for Japan in the nuclear energy field, in which 
part of the problem is to fend off the contagion of doubt emanating from 
across the Pacific. But if the challenge is overcome, the divergence of nu- 
clear policies raises more familiar questions: will Japan’s nuclear indus- 
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try begin to compete against and eventually overtake the American 
industry in third country nuclear markets? What impact might such a 
competition have on the international nuclear nonproliferation regime? 

Three factors will limit the pace of change. First, new market oppor- 
tunities in the nuclear power sector are not presently abundant. The do- 
mestic markets of the major Western supplier nations are essentially 
closed to foreign suppliers, as are most of the centrally planned econo- 
mies. The size of the residual export markets in the near term—the 
smaller advanced industrial countries and a relatively small number of 
developing countries—is difficult to assess accurately, but seems likely to 
be fairly small and will probably not greatly exceed the average export 
ordering rate of about three units per year experienced during the latter 
half of the 1970s.'7 Moreover, actual export opportunities will be reduced 
by the efforts of most importing nations to maximize the participation of 
domestic suppliers in nuclear power plant projects. 

The second factor is that the major suppliers will continue to face 
serious over-capacity problems, and export markets will remain highly 
competitive. The domestic recession has increased pressures on the U.S. 
suppliers to maximize their international market share. Similar pressures 
are being felt by the European and Canadian manufacturers. 

The third factor is the caution with which Japan itself has tended to 

approach the international nuclear market. In sharp contrast with the 
strong export performance of Japanese firms in the conventional electric 
power plant field, for example, the nuclear sales export ratio has not yet 
risen above 4%.'® This can be attributed to several factors, including both 
the relatively limited domestic experience accumulatedsso far by the Jap- 
anese nuclear industry and its inability to offer the comprehensive export 
packages, combining reactor sales with supplies of fuel, fuel cycles ser- 
vices, and, on occasion, fuel cycle facilities, which have become a staple of 
international nuclear commerce. Moreover, despite the superior quality 
of Japanese-manufactured nuclear equipment and components, Japanese 
firms have little experience in providing the architectural, engineering, 
and construction services necessary for the supply of complete nuclear 
power plant systems. Finally, the Japanese government in the past has 
shown little appetite for the kind of diplomatic responsibilities entailed in 
negotiating the intergovernmental political agreements invariably associ- 
‘ated with large commercial nuclear transactions. The nature of this task 
is underscored by the particularly complex political dimensions of nuclear 
trade in Japan’s “natural” market, North East Asia, which along with 
Taiwan and conceivably the PRC comprise the most dynamic region for 
nuclear energy development in the world. 

The situation is clearly changing. The Japanese suppliers’ domestic 
base of experience is rapidly expanding as more plants with progressively 
higher Japanese production participation are completed; efforts are also 
being made to strengthen the architectural and engineering capabilities of 
the Japanese electrotechnical companies.!® But Japan is unlikely to be- 
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come a major independent nuclear plant supplier in the near term. A 
more probable scenario is that the Japanese companies will seek to in- 
crease their share of nuclear component export markets and will gradu- 
ally move to establish themselves as complete plant suppliers in 
partnership with either Westinghouse or General Electric, featuring the 
advanced LWR technologies now under joint development.” This method 
of entry would permit the Japanese firms to fall within the ambit of 
American political agreements and fuel supply guarantees. Direct com- 
petition with the American firms will probably be limited to the compo- 
nent markets for the time being. 

Japan is also unlikely to become a major purveyor of international 
fuel cycle services at least until the end of the century. The commercial 
enrichment plant planned for the late 1980s is intended to meet domestic 
demand, as is the proposed large reprocessing plant. In the longer run, 
Japan could establish a capability as a regional supplier of fuel cycle 
services. But reprocessing and the conditions of access to the recovered 
plutonium are likely to remain issues sensitive in the North East Asian 
context, and under most reasonable scenarios the Japanese government 
will probably tread warily in this area.?! 


Conclusions 


The preceding analysis depicts a cycle of innovation in the nuclear 
industry much different from the now-familiar pattern of technology im- 
portation, domestic industrial development, and subsequent penetration 
into international markets, initially in third countries and eventually in 
the home markets of the original supplier, that has characterized the Jap- 
anese experience with the electronics, steel, and automobile industries, 
among others. 

One key difference in the nuclear case is the much longer time taken 
to assimilate the technology and to build up an export capability. The 
technology is inherently more demanding; and nuclear exportation is less 
a matter of supplying high-quality, mass-produced, finished items sup- 
ported by efficient international marketing, distribution, and service net- 
works than of constructing large, integrated engineered systems requiring 
a wide range of engineering services as well as manufacturing capabilities 
and typically involving close relationships with domestic industrial con- 
cerns over extended periods. 

A second difference is that the problems confronting the American 
nuclear industry stem not from international competition but from do- 
mestic origins, and that the decline in its health began before the Jap- 
anese industry had achieved full autonomy, let alone mounted a serious 
export challenge. 

The third key difference is the strategic nature of nuclear technology 
and the nuclear industry, the intrinsic military-civilian duality, which 
creates special problems in international nuclear technology transfer and 
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commerce. Political issues are rarely far from the surface in nuclear trade, 
and an omnidirectional foreign policy posture is not likely to provide an 
adequate framework for the development of a nuclear export strategy. 

It remains to be seen how successful Japan will be in decoupling its 
nuclear power program from the fate of the American program, should 
the latter continue its slide. A failure to do so would doubtless aggravate 
existing frustration in Japan with the direction of American energy pol- 
icies. Success, on the other hand, could in the longer run propel Japanese 
industry to a regional and quite possibly global leadership position in the 
civilian nuclear power field. Would Japan then be prepared to assume the 
international political responsibilities commensurate with such a posi- 
tion? 


Richard K. Lester is Professor in the Department of Nuclear Engineering, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE KOREAN WORKERS’ 
PARTY AND THE RISE OF KIM CHONG-IL 


Chong-Sik Lee 


THE SIXTH CONGRESS of the Korean Workers’ Party 
(KWP), held in October 1980, officially confirmed the status of Kim 
Chong-il (or Kim Jong-il) as the successor to the supreme leader who has 
led the party for the past three and a half decades. By installing his son in 
the top positions in the politburo, the party secretariat, and the military 
commission, President Kim Il-sung, once and for all, solved the mystery 
behind the building of the cult of his “revolutionary family.” The junior 
Kim is expected to embody the revolutionary spirit that has been handed 
down from his great-great-grandfather and push forward the revolution- 
ary goals established by his father. 

While the ascendance of Kim Chong-il solved the mystery behind 
the cult of the “revolutionary family,” it also raised many new questions. 
Why did Kim Il-sung choose his son as his successor? Why did he bypass 
the generation between himself (age 69 in 1981) and his son (age 41 in 
1981) and select his son? Did he select his son solely because of his desire 
to create a dynasty as some critics charged? More importantly, why was 
it necessary for him to select a successor at all? In short, what is the 
meaning of the ascendance of Kim Chong-il? 

One could argue, as South Korean critics did, that the “hereditary 
succession of power” was an “inevitable consequence of the elder Kim’s 
irrevocable commitment to the dream of founding a dynasty of his own 
and of his family,” and .that the designation of Kim Chéng-il as his fa- 
ther’s successor was simply a manifestation of KWP’s “degeneration” 
into a “thoroughly personalized family affair built up around a person- 
ality cult.”! This line of argument, of course, has its merit, but it sounds 
too simplistic. The North Korean leader must have anticipated such a 
change—both within and outside of North Korea—and, under normal 
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circumstances, he would have eschewed anointing his son as his successor. 
Given the enormous powers concentrated in the hands of the supreme 
leader, the designation. of his son to succeed him was bound to invite 
charges of turning a communist regime into a feudal domain.‘ President 
Kim Il-sung’s decision, therefore, must be analyzed in the broader con- 
text of the evolution of the KWP and the problems it encountered. I be- 
lieve that the selection of his son as his successor was Kim Il-sung’s 
answer to the vexing problem of simultaneously modernizing and main- 
taining revolutionary zeal. More specifically, it is the leader’s attempt to 
prolong the KW P’s role as the mainstay of ideological revolution in the 
face of the strong currents of modernization that might smother the revo- 
lutionary spirit. 

It is not necessary to dwell on Kim Il-sung’s dedication to the cause 
of revolution. He not only extols the virtues of revolution but believes that 
revolution must be continued even after the Communist seizure of power. 
As he emphatically stated on March 3, 1975, during his speech on the 
Three Great Revolutions, the “working class must continue the revolu- 
tion even after overthrowing the exploitative imperialism and capitalism, 
and establishing a socialist system” because, in-his view, “socialism and 
communism can be constructed only through long periods of struggle for 
economic construction and class struggle.” According to Kim Il-sung, in 
countries that have not experienced industrial revolution and capitalism, 
and in former colonial and semi-colonial countries, building socialism 
will require an even longer period than in other countries.2 The revolu- 
tion must be continued even after socialism has been perfected in North 
Korea. Article 5 of the Constitution of the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea (DPRK) specified that the “DPRK struggles to achieve the 
complete victory of socialism in the Northern half, drive out foreign forces 
on a nationwide scale, reunify the country peacefully on a democratic 
basis and attain complete national independence.” Presumably, revolu- 
tionary struggle cannot be slackened until socialism wins its victory 
throughout North and South Korea. 

But the very process of revolutionary struggle and its successes fos- 
tered forces detrimental to its continuation. The experience in the Soviet 
Union and China amply showed that these forces, when unchecked, take 
mastery of the situation, and the revolutionary parties degenerate into 
revisionist groups. Such an alternative is clearly unacceptable to Kim Il- 
sung, and it is for this reason that Kim Il-sung installed his son as his 
heir. 

The paths taken by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) and the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) are matters of great 
concern for Kim Il-sung because the KWP went through similar stages of 
growth in spite of the vast differences. in the size, history, and origins of 
the movements. What transpired in the Soviet and Chinese parties after 
the deaths of their dominant leaders could very well happen in North 
Korea. 
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All three parties had their beginnings as conspiratorial and illegal 
- revolutionary organizations seeking to seize power.> There were vast dif- 
ferences in the manner in which the three parties eventually seized 
power. The major point deserving notice is that the Korean Communist 
Party, which became the basis for the KWP in 1946, had not been able to 
evolve into a major political force that could overthrow the previously 
existing political regime; hence, the character of the party during the sec- 
ond phase of the evolution after the seizure of power was strongly affected 
by foreign, that is; Soviet, influence. Thus, while the KWP consolidated 
its power against all internal and external challenges during the second 
phase, the party emerged as a highly bureaucratized institution virtually 
identical with the CPSU. This occurred because such returnees from 
Russia as Ho Kai-i and Pak Ch’ang-ok served as the architects of the 
party under the supervision of the. Soviet Occupation Command in Py- 
_ ongyang. The second phase, as was the case in the Soviet Union between 
1922 and 1927, was characterized by intense struggle for power involving 
the Russian returnees, forces under Kim Il-sung, and other groups. 

What interests us more here, however, is the transformation of the 
parties during the third phase when these parties, under the domination 
of single personalities, were remolded as instruments for social transfor- 
mation, economic modernization, and cultural change. Of course, these 
tasks had been launched immediately after each party seized power, but 
the mark of individual leaders began to be more sharply imprinted after 
the individual leaders consolidated their power. Historians may disagree 
on the periodization of this phase in China and North Korea. In case of 
North Korea, one could cite the launching of the five-year plan in 1957 or 
the seyen-year plan in 1961. 

In any event, vast transformations occurred in all three countries 
during the third phase. Industries were rapidly expanded, agriculture 
was collectivized, and a vast network of bureaucracy was manned. The 
parties also engaged in intense programs of recruiting new members 
among those without any experience in revolution, and increasingly large 
numbers of engineers and technicians were admitted into the party. The 
parties no longer insisted on proletarian social backgrounds, and in fact 
the parties came to favor the new technical intelligentsia. It was the ad- 
ministrative, managerial, and technical intelligentsia that became the 
“hard elite core” around which the Soviet party was built toward the end 
of Stalin’s reign, and the educational level of the party elite rose dramat- 
ically.* Although details are lacking with respect to the KWP, there is no 
doubt that the same trend emerged in North Korea between 1960 and 
1980. 

The inevitable outcome of all these developments was the transfor- 
mation of all three parties from “mobilizing parties” into parties con- 
cerned primarily with executive and administrative functions in ruling 
their societies. Scholars of the CPSU unanimously characterize the post- 
Stalin party as the “crucible of conflict and resolution” that accommo- 
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dates and reconciles various conflicting but legitimate interests in modern 
Soviet society.> In the CCP the dominance of routinized bureaucratic pat- 
terns and the smothering of revolutionary spirit triggered Mao to launch 
the Cultural Revolution. Indeed, Mao Zedong stated unequivocally in 
January 1965, in the directive on the socialist education movement in the 
countryside, “that the principal enemy was to be found within the 
party.” Not only were the “revisionists” within the party hierarchy to be 
` purged, but the entire party structure was to be dismantled during the 
Cultural Revolution. Even before the Cultural Revolution, Mao empha- 
sized the “mass line” and rectification as the principal norms of cadre 
behavior, and the KWP under Kim Il-sung followed suit. “Revolutional- 
ization” of the whole party, following the model supposedly established 
by the anti- Japanese guerrillas in Manchuria in the 1930s, became the 
predominant theme of the KWP. But, during the fourth stage, after the 
demise of the dominant leaders, both the CCP and the CPSU were “de- 
radicalized,” and emphasis was placed more on modernization and eco- 
nomic development. “Revolutionalization” of the society definitely took a 
back seat during the fourth stage. 

The same socioeconomic and historical forces that transformed the 
Soviet and Chinese parties and created “undesirable problems” for Mao 
had been operating in North Korea. We need not elaborate on industrial 
growth in North Korea. It should be noted, however, that the rapid pace 
of industrialization was accompanied by a rise in the number of technical 
intelligentsia. Indeed, President Kim Il-sung boasted that the number of 
technical personnel increased from 497,000 in 1970 to one million in 
1976.” Undoubtedly, the number has grown even larger since then. Given 
the regime’s emphasis on industrialization, it is safe to assume that a 
large number of new intelligentsia were admitted into the KWP. The 
membership increased from 1,311,563 in 1961 to approximately two mil- 
lion in the late 1970s, and a large portion of the new members probably 
derive from the new crop of intelligentsia. 

Undoubtedly, the party under Kim Il-sung made every effort to in- 
sure that the new intelligentsia was imbued with the “unitary thoughts of 
Kim Il-sung,” just as the CCP had attempted to indoctrinate its new 
generation with the thoughts of Mao Zedong. But in outlook, concerns, 
and problem orientations, technocrats can never be the same as the first 
generation revolutionaries. Technocrats do not operate well in the atmo- 
sphere of crisis and attack required by the “mobilization system.”*® ‘They 
become resistant to mass campaigns for production increases and to unre- 
alistic goals set by political leaders for political reasons, insisting on ra- 
tional planning and rational modes for production. Thus in March 1975 
President Kim Il-sung charged that the “old cadres” were imbued with 
“conservatism, empiricism, bureaucratism, and other outmoded ideas.” 
By “empiricism” was meant the tendency to exaggerate the significance 
of old experience, to try to fit the knowledge gained from experience into 
new realities through stale formulas, and to ignore the will of the masses. 
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A cadre exhibiting “empiricism,” for example, might cling to the an- 
nounced capacity of a machine, not trusting the creativity of the masses 
and the might of the reform movement of the masses.” 

Who were these “old cadres” who were lagging behind? Was Kim 
Il-sung referring to a small minority of cadres? The leader provided the 
answer in his 1975 interview with the editor of the Japanese magazine 
Sekai (The World). Indeed, Kim Il-sung was speaking of almost all of the 
country’s technical personnel. Although they had been educated in uni- 
versities at home, they had graduated long ago;. not having been able to 
keep up with their studies, they had been left behind by progress in new 
technologies and were insensitive to it.!° Of course, the leader’s concern 
was not limited to technological backwardness; these cadres had demon- 
strated backwardness in ideology as well. 

Given the large influx of younger technocrats into the party, one 
might expect the problem of “backwardness” of the cadres’ ideology and 
technical knowledge to solve itself; however, the younger generation gave 
Mao Zedong and Kim Il-sung no cause for optimism either. It is interest- 
ing, and to some extent significant, that both of these leaders expressed 
concern about the younger generation in the early 1960s. Mao told Edgar 
Snow in January 1965 that “those in China now under the age of twenty 
have never fought a war and never seen an imperialist or known capital- 
ism in power .... They knew nothing about the old society at first hand. 
Parents could tell them but to hear about history and to read books was 
not the same thing as living it.” He feared the youth might “negate the 
Revolution and give a poor performance: make peace with imperialism, 
bring the remnants of the Chiang Kai-shek clique back to the Mainland 
and take a stand beside the small percentage of counter-revolutionaries 
still in the country.”"! 

Kim Il-sung expressed the same fears in February 1963: 


In our country those who had fought against Japanese imperialism and 
experienced exploitation and oppression at the hands of the landlords and 
capitalists in the past are now getting old, while a new generation—who 
neither know imperialism, landlords and capitalists nor have undergone 
any hardships—are growing up and emerging as masters of our society 


For people who had suffered oppression and lived in poverty before, our 
life today is, boundlessly happy and worthwhile .... This is why they 
have always possessed the resolute will to dedicate their lives to defending 
the Party which has brought them the happiness they enjoy today and to 
fight devotedly to safeguard the gains of our revolution from enemy attack 


Our younger generation do not know very well what landlords are like, 
what capitalists are like and how malicious the imperialists are. For this 
reason, many questions which surprised us greatly are said to have been 
raised .... 

Further, as our living conditions are improving, there appears among 
some youth a tendency of disdaining struggle. They say they do not like 
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war films because they are boring. They simply desire to have a good 
time, seeking only pleasure while avoiding all difficulties ..... However, 
they are not waging such a struggle; they just vegetate, so that the spirit 
of fortitude is sagging and a loose and indolent atmosphere is gradually 
pervading the youth.... i 

But today, you can obtain as many Marxist-Leninist publications as you 
want at the bookshops and, moreover, they are very cheap. But young 
people today do not read much though they have available heaps of good 
books. It seems that they want to study easily with as little effort as possi- 
ble.... 

If the people in our country, who are in frontal confrontation with the 
U.S. imperialists, were to forget the enemy of our class and nation and 
live in indolence, it would be a very dangerous thing, tantamount to dis- 
arming themselves completely before the enemy .... 

And if the younger generation forget the enemy, become shy of struggle 
and only like to lead a life of ease, they may not only be unable to carry 
forward our revolutionary cause but also could even be deprived of the 
achievements we have made.'? 


Kim Il-sung thus faced a diabolic situation. By eliminating the land- 
lords and capitalists, and by ushering in a “classless society,” he had cre- 
ated a situation in which the younger generation no longer found the 
struggle against class enemies a necessary task in spite of the fact that 
these enemies occupy dominant positions across the truce line. Further- 
more, it was not just the younger generation he was concerned with; he 
pointed’ out that even the older generation was susceptible to the same 
malaise: 


Further, you must not think that those who are of worker and peasant 
origin or went through hardships before, are fully armed with class con- 
sciousness. If they lead a comfortable life for a long time in the absence of 
any education, even people who are of sound class origin and have gone 
through hardships may become oblivious of their former plight in which 
they were oppressed and humiliated, gradually become lazy and their 
class consciousness may be paralyzed.!> 


The whole point of the speech, of course, was to warn against revi- 
sionist tendencies and to launch a vigorous class education campaign. But, 
as is well known, the younger generation who have allegedly fallen into 
such lamentable conditions have been reared in the atmosphere of contin- 
uous and intense ideological struggles, indoctrination campaigns, and 
class education. Was the situation truly remediable by another series of 
education campaigns? What happens when these youth attain admin- 
istrative, managerial, and technical positions? Would they be likely to opt 
for the “creativity of the masses” and the “might of the reform movement 
of the masses” rather than clinging to the “announced capacity of ma- 
chines”? 

For the leader who stated unequivocally in 1963 that “the revi- 
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sionists are the agents of the imperialists,”'* it was necessary to find the 
means to eradicate all possible roots of the evil. The KWP was engulfed 
in more intensified efforts on the ideological front. The renaming of the 
Democratic Youth League as the Socialist Youth League in May 1964 
and the reorganization of the Korean Farmers’ League into the Korean 
Agricultural Workers’ League in March 1965 were part of the effort to 
consolidate an ideological, technical, and cultural revolution. The strug- 
gle against bureaucratism and commandism and in favor of the mass line 
was vigorously conducted. A tense atmosphere on the international front 
and the government’s determination to reinforce military preparedness 
also created a favorable atmosphere to rid North Korea of revisionist 
tendencies. The “revolutionalization” and “proletarianization” of the 
whole country became the dominant theme of the KWP during the late 
1960s, and in the international arena, vigorous struggle was waged 
against all revisionism. !* 

All these efforts evidently were not enough to eradicate “erroneous” 
tendencies among the younger generation. Between 1973 and 1975, 
therefore, the party dispatched “tens of thousands” of party cadres and 
young intellectuals to factories, collective farms, and various units of en- 
terprises to provide “guidance” to local cadres in carrying out ideological, 
technical, and cultural revolutions. “The Three Revolution Teams” of 20 
to 50 members were charged with the task of “lending our cadres good 
help so they may discard conservatism, empiricism, and other outdated 
ideas and successfully carry out their work as required by the Party and 
thus to develop our economy at a faster pace and more satisfactorily.”'° 
The leader acknowledged that the three revolutions could be pushed 
ahead through the regular party organizations “since there are Party or- 
ganizations in all domains and all units of our Party,” .but obviously the 
needs were too urgent for the regular organizations to handle. According 
to South Korean sources, the Three Revolutions Team campaign was 
- masterminded and directed by the younger Kim. 

The defects cited by Kim Il-sung as having been corrected by the 
Three Revolution Teams have a familiar ring, particularly in light of his 
March 1965 speech. Some of the party branches were even dormant or 
inactive. Some of the young people were dejected because of the lack of 
prospect of advancement in the society. Some of the party cadres have 
been behaving in high-handed ways, and “bureaucratism” has not been 
eradicated even after two decades of very intensive campaigning against 
such behavior. Public properties have been treated in cavalier fashion 
leading to waste.!” 

Kim Il-sung proclaimed in 1975 that the Three Revolution teams 
achieved great results, but he admitted that “mysticism about technology, 
conservatism, empiricism, revisionism, and the remnants of capitalist 
thought and feudalism” have not been totally eradicated. “The result we 
attained in the ideological war is analogous to only the first weeding in 
agriculture. Although it looks good outwardly after the first weeding, the 
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roots of outmoded thoughts are still remaining. Therefore, unless ideolog- 
ical war is relentlessly and powerfully pushed through, they can: come 
alive again.”!8 

It is necessary, therefore, that the ideological revolution be con- 
tinued. And the possibility of such erroneous tendencies reemerging must 
be eliminated. The possibility of factional strife after the leader’s death 
must also be wiped out. Given the advanced age of the leader, and given 
the developments in China and the Soviet Union after the death of Mao 
and Stalin, it is natural that the leader would seek a more permanent 
solution that would guarantee the continuation of the revolutionary 
movement. But how can the leader guarantee that his goals will be pur- 
sued without interruption during the fourth stage of the party’s growth 
when the dominant leader is no longer on the scene? The answer is pre- 
sented by the KWP spokesman on the occasion of announcing the choice 
of Kim Chong-il as his father’s successor. First, the revolutionary cause of 
the great leader cannot be completed in a generation. “It is a historical 
task,” according to the party spokesman, “that can be completed only 
through the efforts of succeeding generations.” Second, the successor to 
the leader must emerge from the new generation, not from the present 
generation. Third, it is necessary for a successor to the great leader to go 
through a preparatory period, learning and inheriting from the leader the 
thought, theory, and art of leadership. Fourth, the successor should be a 
man who is boundlessly loyal to the leader and who embodies the leader’s 
ideology and leadership qualities.!° Thus, the answer lies in choosing a 
successor who meets all these qualifications. 

It is evident that the leader had given the matter a great deal of 
thought. This can be seen from the fact that the North Korean press 
began to extol the “revolutionary family” of Kim Il-sung in 1968. The 
logic behind the deification of Kim’s family was simple. How could such 
a unique figure emerge on the Korean scene unless there was an exem- 
plary family behind him? Therefore, North Korean historians were mo- 
bilized to trace Kim’s family tree to find patriotic ancestors. They easily 
discovered that one of his uncles had been sentenced to a fifteen-and-a- 
half-year prison term by the Japanese for engaging in patriotic activities 
and eventually died in prison. One of Kim’s younger brothers was found 
to have been killed by the Japanese for a similar reason when he was 
only twenty years old. The historians also discovered that Kim’s great- 
great-grandfather (four generations removed), who had originally settled 
in Kim’s birthplace not far from Pyongyang, had led an attack against an 
“American imperialist ship,” the S.S. General Sherman, which had vio- 
lated Korean territory in the summer of 1866. Numerous books and arti- 
cles dealing with these personalities have been published in North Korea 
since 1968 to extol Kim’s family as the Revolutionary Family. And Kim’s 
mother, Kang Pan-sok, has been designated as the Mother of Korea.?! 

It was natural for the North Koreans to seek a successor from such a 
preeminent family. Kim Il-sung himself had stated on February 8, 1960, 
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that the “families of revolutionaries are better in thoughts.”?? This is 
partly the reason why the Korean communists established the Mang- 
gyongdae School, the special school for the heirs of the revolutionaries, 
immediately after the liberation in 1945. The wished both to honor the 
revolutionaries and to train future leaders. Of course none could be “bet- 
ter” than Kim II-sung’s own family. 

Initially, Kim Il-sung appeared to have selected his younger brother, 
Kim Y6ng-ju, as his successor. Y6ng-ju, as is well known, had been 
elected a member of the Political Committee (Politburo since 1980) and a 
party secretary with rank order number 6 at the fifth party congress held 
in Novemeber 1970. But by late 1972, after assuming the important title 
of cochairman of the North-South Coordination Committee in July 1972, 
Kim Yoéng-ju became an increasingly remote figure in the public eye, and 
in October 1980, when the sixth congress was held, he was completely 
removed from the roster of not only the Politburo but also the 248-mem- 
ber Central Committee. For either health or other reasons, Kim Y6ng-ju 
was considered not fit to be his brother’s successor. His removal from the 
Central Committee and the party’s emphasis on selecting a successor 
from “the new generation” indicates that Kim Y6ng-ju’s removal was 
more for political than health reasons. It has been said that the younger 
Kim was suffering from toxic neurasthenia (mental depression), but such 
ailing figures as Ch’oe Yong-gén and Kim Il have been continuously hon- 
ored as Political Committee members in spite of their ill health. 

Whatever the reasons, the mantle fell upon Kim Chong-il, the su- 
preme leader’s son. A visitor to Pyongyang in the fall of 1980 was told 
that the younger Kim had been groomed for the position since 1966. 
South Korean sources began to mention Kim Chong-il as his father’s suc- 
cessor in the mid-1970s. North Korean official sources also began to list 
an anonymous “Party Center” as an important figure second only to the 
“great leader” in 1974.73 Kim Il-sung’s first wife and Chong-il’s mother, 
Kim Choéng-suk, was specially honored in late 1975 by the establishment 
of a revolutionary museum on her birth site.** Finally, at the sixth con- 
gress, the junior Kim was installed in the fourth position in the presidium 
of the Politburo, the second position in the Secretariat, and the third posi- 
tion in the Military Commission. In announcing the choice of Kim 
Chong-il as the leader’s successor, the North Korean spokesman extolled 
the young man as “endlessly loyal to the great leader, perfectly embody- 
ing the ideas, outstanding leadership, and noble traits of the leader, and 
brilliantly upholding the grand plan and intention of the leader at the 
highest level.” He is also said to possess “bright wisdom, deep insight, 
strong sense of revolutionary principles and strong will.” 

North Korean sources mention the need for a “preparatory period” 
for the successor. Clearly, the junior leader has much to learn. But more 
importantly, Kim Chõng-il will need more time to consolidate his power 
in the party, the army, and the government. Installation of an individual 
or group of individuals in top positions does not automatically guarantee 
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the power of an individual or group even when the new leader or leaders 
had the blessing and support of the charismatic founder. The events in | 
China after the death of Mao in 1976 evinced the need for the new lead- 
ership to carefully lay the foundation of power in every sector of the soci-. 
ety before it could proclaim its power to be stable. This is particularly so 
when the old leadership nurtured powerful forces against the status quo 
in its pursuit of the goal of modernization. It is probably not too far- 
fetched to believe that the leaders in Pyongyang took grave lessons from 
the developments in China after 1976. One could argue that the develop- 
ments in China accelerated the surfacing of Kim Chong-il in public. Oth- 
erwise, Chong-il’s apprenticeship might have been limited to a smaller 
segment of the power structure instead of his being ushered into all the 
key positions of the party and the army. By the same token, we can safely 
anticipate the installation of the young leader in the key government 
organ, the Central People’s Committee, in the immediate future. In any 
event, it is significant that 175 of the 248 members (70.6%) of the new 
Central Committee elected at the sixth congress are new faces. Among the 
145 regular members of the committee, 93 (64.1%) are new members. 
Among the 103 candidate members, 82 (79.6%) are new. Since turnover 
in the membership of the central committee has always been high be- 
tween congresses (of the 172 members of the fifth congress, 119 or 68.0% 
were new members), one perhaps should not attach too much meaning to 
the large number of new faces in the sixth Central Committee, but it is 
quite possible that the junior leader played an important role in selecting 
the new elite that will be in a position to affect his status in the event of 
his father’s demise. 

The structural changes introduced by the new constitution of 1972 
must also be related to the ascendance of Kim Chong-il. One of the high- 
lights of that constitution, other than the creation of the presidency, was 
the establishment of the Central People’s Committee as the super-power 
agency in which all executive, legislative, and judicial powers were rolled 
into one.” By creating the Committee, the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea (DPRK) dispensed with the myth of legislative supremacy em- 
bodied in the 1948 constitution and the fiction of the division of power 
and authority between party and state. Furthermore, by appointing top 
party members; that is, members of the Politburo, to the Central People’s 

. Committee, the unity of the party and state leadership was guaranteed. 
- These two bodies are expected to hold more joint meetings as they did on 
February 19, 1981. 

One could, of course, argue that institutional arrangements are not 
important and that only the power relationship among the elites is vital. 
But, as the rivalries between Kim Tu-bong and Kim Il-sung in North 
Korea and between Liu Shaoqi and Mao Zedong in China have shown, 
separate constitutional organs do create rival centers of power, creating 
opportunities for factional strife. But by concentrating state power in the 
Central People’s Committee and by overlapping the membership of that 
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committee with the party’s Politburo, the North Korean leadership has 
eliminated at least one source of potential factional strife. Therefore, 
when Kim Chõng-il is appointed to the presidium of the Central People’s 
Committee, which is a virtual certainty, he will have control over not only 
the party and the army but the government organs as well. The only step 
remaining to be taken upon his father’s death would be for the successor 
to be ushered in as the new president of the republic and general secre- 
tary of the party. Under the 1972 constitution, the president is the head of 
state and concurrently serves as the supreme commander of the armed 
forces and as chairman of the National Defense Commission. 

Thus, the road appears to be clear for the perpetuation of Kim Il- 
sung’s “revolutionary immortality.” Kim Chöng-il presumably will have 
full control of the power structure in North Korea and carry on the line 
of policy established by his father. But will the well-laid plan work? Are 
there not pitfalls? 

The very fact that President Kim Il-sung found it necessary to ap- 
point his son as a successor casts doubt upon the future of the master 
plan. There is no doubt that his son will be the most loyal upholder of his 
“grand plan and intention.” But were not other cadres equally trustwor- 
thy? Why could he not leave it to the succeeding central committees to 
select a leader among themselves? The leader obviously found it neces- 
sary to replace large proportions of central committee members at each 
congress, but were there not others who were equally loyal and able as 
his son? Or was the leader simply interested in creating a Kim dynasty? 
If not, would the two generations of elites bypassed by the leader accept 
the arrangement with equanimity and support it? 

An equally important question is whether the loyalty and dedication 
created around the incumbent leader is transferable to his son. Whatever 
charges his opponents in North and South Korea may inflict on the pre- 
sent leader, there is no doubt that he has accomplished much, as both a 
revolutionary fighter and the leader of the regime that rebuilt North 
Korea from the rubble. But his son’s ability as an independent leader is 
yet to be tested. There is no parallel in the history of communist parties 
for such a transfer of legitimacy from father to son, but in the case of 
wives, other elites have treated them brutally. Witness, for example, Sta- 
lin’s treatment of Nadezhda Krupskaya, wife of Lenin, and Deng Xiaop- 
ing’s treatment of Jiang Qing. Will the next generation of North Korean 
elites treat Kim Chong-il differently upon his father’s demise? Of course, 
Kim Chong-il is now placed in a position where he could consolidate his 
power base under the protection of his father, but was not Jiang Qing 
afforded similar opportunities before Mao’s death? Are the Koreans sig- 
nificantly different from the Chinese and the Russians? It is worth noting 
in this connection that President Park Chung-Hee’s successor in South 
Korea has not been particularly kind to the legatees of his predecessor. 
Even though President Chun does pay homage to his predecessor, he has 
managed to remove all the top political elites who played key roles under 
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President Park. Will the situation in North Korea be very different? How 
much lead time will the junior leader have to consolidate his position, and 
how much time will be sufficient? 

Much, of course, will depend upon the nature of the problems Kim 
Chéng-il confronts in the future. Outsiders are in the dark about possible 
differences of opinion among the top elites, although the purges of such 
top generals as Kim Kwang-hy6dp, Hö Pong-hak, and Ch’oe Kwang be- 
tween 1968 and 1970, and the high rate of turnover in the membership of 
the Central Committee suggest that policy conflict exists. But Kim Il- 
sung’s position in North Korea has been so dominant that whatever con- 
flict the North Korean elites have had did not pose a serious problem for 
the regime. But would his son be able to contain the conflict among the 
top leaders after his father’s death? 

The post-Kim Il-sung elites in North Korea are likely to be called 
upon to decide numerous issues of magnitude. There is no doubt, for 
example, that the DPRK is in need of more outside capital and advanced 
technology. The enthusiasm shown by the DPRK in purchasing ma- 
chinery and whole plants from western nations and Japan during the 
early 1970s amply attests to this. Had the DPRK been able to pay for the 
goods they purchased, it would undoubtedly have continued the practice. 
President Kim Il-sung has been emphasizing bottlenecks in the economy, 
but some economic elites may feel the need for more fundamental changes 
in the economic and political realms if North Korea is to compete more 
successfully with South Korea in the 1980s. 

Indeed, the very issue of north-south relations could arouse disagree- 
ments and conflict. In spite of Kim H-sung’s avowed dedication to the 
cause of “peaceful unification,” not a piece of civilian mail nor a single 
civilian has crossed the truce line since 1953 when the Panmunjom talks 
were concluded. This situation not only made the prospect for unification 
ever more distant but also hampered North Korea’s economic develop- 
ment. The DPRK’s “revolutionary strategy” also reinforced the resolve 
of the United States to continue to station its troops in South Korea in- 
stead of encouraging it to withdraw as the DPRK has repeatedly de- 
manded. Were the South Korean regime and “American imperialists” 
solely to blame for these developments? If not, what changes in the 
DPRK’s policy are called for? Are there any lessons to be learned from 
China’s policy toward Taiwan? Questions abound. 

These issues as well as others will be closely related to the overall 
direction the North Korean leadership chooses to take in the future and . 
the weight it assigns to ideological and pragmatic concerns. Each decision 
modifying past practices would affect the basic character of the regime 
and hence could arouse intense conflict. Will Kim Chéng-il be able to 
manage the conflict without causing major disruptions in the political sys- 
tem and simultaneously introduce corrective measures to insure the 
smooth functioning of the political, economic, and military systems? Will 
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he be able to accomplish all these tasks without substantially modifying 
his father’s revolutionary goals? 

But the greatest challenge for the successor will be to fit into the role 
his father created. North Korean leaders have been busy building up the 
image of Kim Ching-il as the logical successor to the “great leader,”?’ 
but much more than propaganda work will be necessary to make the 
power image of junior Kim unchallengeable. It is relevant to recall that 
Kim [Il-sung enjoys the status today not only because of his various ac- 
complishments but because he has been successful in defeating his chal- 
lengers—both within and outside of North Korea—on numerous 
occasions. He earned the supreme position in North Korea through at 
least two decades of intense struggle and maneuvering. 

Can Kim Il-sung’s son replicate the role his father played? Can he 
fit into his father’s shoes? Of course, only time will tell. It is significant to 
note in this connection, however, that the official organs of the Chinese 
Communist Party, which has maintained close ties with the Korean 
Workers’ Party, issued a strongly worded article denouncing the con- 
centration of power in the hands of individuals only a few weeks after the 
status of Kim Chéng-il was confirmed in North Korea.?8 Drawing upon 
the Chinese experience during “the cultural revolution,” Hongqi’s (Red 
Flag’s) special commentator enumerated the evil effects produced by one 
man holding too many posts concurrently for too long. Individuals are 
deified, and once a leader is deified, he will be followed blindly and eu- 
logized feverishly. Those holding too much power are liable to be infatu- 
ated with it, encouraging opportunists to flourish, while those who hold 
onto principles are discriminated against and excluded. Irrational actions, 
therefore, become prevalent, intra-party democracy is smothered, fac- ` 
tionalism abetted, and party unity weakened. In short, concentration of 
power in the hands of individuals is incompatible with a healthy Commu- 
nist party, according to the Chinese. 

The Korean Workers’ Party is, of course, an independent entity, but 
the CCP article still sets forth a powerful argument against the cult of the 
personality. Furthermore, the cult of the personality, let alone the cult of 
a “revolutionary family,” runs against the current of the time. In terms of 
the evolution of communist parties, whether in China, the Soviet Union, 
or North Korea, the trend is clearly toward pluralism and rational deci- 
sion making. The societies are becoming too complex for a charismatic 
revolutionary leader, let alone his successor, to continue the “revolution- 
alization” programs. Indeed, the Chinese author attributed the con- 
centration of power in the hands of individuals to China’s feudal legacy, 
“a lack of proper understanding of the truth,” and the “practice during 
the period of the Communist International when the power of Commu- 
nist Parties of all countries was highly concentrated.” 

President Kim Il-sung evidently wishes that his revolutionary cause 
be pushed forward by his son whose loyalty he trusts above all others in 
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his domain. That’s why he found it necessary to pick his son as his suc- 
cessor. But by doing so he may have heaped upon his son onerous and 
overwhelming burdens. 


Chong-Sik Lee is Chairman of the Graduate Program in International Relations, 
Rena and Angelius Anspach Institute for Diplomacy and Foreign Affairs, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT 
STRATEGIES OF THE MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN SINGAPORE AND HONG 
KONG: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 





Mee-Kau Nyaw and Chan-leong Chan 


IN THE PAST two to three decades, both Singapore and 
Hong Kong have achieved impressive rates of economic growth matched 
by few developing nations. As a result they have been dubbed, respec- 
tively, the “Singapore Model” and the “Hong Kong Model.” In both 
cases manufacturing growth has played a major role in the process to- 
gether with an expansion of manufactured exports. Manufacturing con- 
tributed 22.4% to Singapore’s Gross Domestic Product in 1979 and 24% 
to Hong Kong’s GDP in 1977; in 1978, employment in manufacturing 
accounted for 28.7% of the total employed labor force of Singapore and 
39.7% in Hong Kong. High growth rates of manufacturing output and 
real GDP together with very low unemployment rates are also charac- 
teristic of the two expanding economies. 

It has been claimed that objective conditions—that is, the lack of nat- 
ural resources except for strategic locations, excellent ports, and indus- 
trious labor forces—forced the two city-states to orient their 
manufacturing industries toward export markets. Furthermore, the do- 
mestic market in each instance is not large enough to serve as the initial 
base for industrialization. There is some truth in these arguments, but 
they are by no means the only conditions that set the stage for growth. 
For example, when Hong Kong began industrializing in 1950, it had a 
population of two million and a relatively high per capita income derived 
from trade. Similar conditions prevailed in Singapore when it launched 
its industrialization program in the 1960s, although its population was 
smaller. Measured by purchasing power, these domestic markets were 
larger than those of many developing nations that had embarked on pro- 
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teem a a es 
TABLE 1: Selected Key Economic Indicators in Singapore and Hong Kong, 1977-1979 


Indicators Singapore Hong Kong 
EE O E 
Population (in millions, 1979) 2.36 4.90 
Labor Force (in thousands) 

Singapore: 1978, HK: 1979 975.0 2,090 
Employed 940.0 2,048 
Manufacturing 270.6 812 
% in Manufacturing 28.7% 39.7% 
Unemployed 35.0 48.0 
Unemployment Rate 3.6% 2.0% 
Annual Output Growth Rate of Manufacturing, 
Singapore (1966-1978); HK (1973-1977) 25.2 18.5 
Contribution of Manufacturing to GDP 
Singapore: 1979, HK: 1977 22.4% 24.0% 
Per Capita GDP in 1979, at market prices US$3,845 US$3,570" 
Average Growth Rate of Real GDP, 1970-1979 9.5%> 9.8%: 


SOURCES: Asian Development Bank, Key Indicators of Developing Member Countries of 
ADB, vol, XI, No. 1, April 1980; Hong Kong, Census and Statistics Department, The 1980- 
1981 Budget: Economic Background, January 1980; Hong Kong, Census and Statistics De- 
partment, The 1980-1981 Budget: Gross Domestic Product, 1966-1978, Hong Kong Govern- 
ment Printer, 1980; Tables 2 and 3. 


a. The Hong Kong Dollar has been floating against the U.S. dollar since 1974. At the end of 
September 1979, the middle market rate was about HK$4.993 per U.S. dollar. 

b. At 1973 prices. 

c. At 1968 prices. 





tectionist import-substituting industrialization. In any case, the economic 
philosophies and industrial strategies followed by the two governments 
played a more important role in the acceleration of economic growth than 
the objective conditions. 

In view of the changes in economic environments, both city-states 
have reached a stage where evaluation of the industrial structures and 
development strategies is necessary if industrial growth is to be sustained. 
Singapore has diversified its industries since the early 1970s and is cur- 
rently launching its “Second Industrial Revolution.” In Hong Kong, di- 
versification of industries is generally agreed to be an effective way to 
escape from the protectionism being imposed by developed industrial 
countries. This article will examine the structural characteristics of the 
manufacturing sector of the two economies in terms of factor intensity, 
employment, and size, and then compare the strategies followed by the 
two city-states in hopes of shedding light on the future course each should 
follow. 


Structural Characteristics and Changes in Industries 


Industrial development over the years has led to changes in the struc- 
ture of the manufacturing sector in both economies. There are several 
ways to compare the structural differences of this sector in the two city- 
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states. We shall examine three aspects: (1) factor intensity of the industry 
-groups; (2) employment distribution; and (3) size structure. 


Factor Intensity of the industries: The conventional method of measuring 
factor intensity of industry is the capital-to-labor ratio, K/L = value of fixed 
assets/number of employees, but Lary! argued for the use of value-added per 
employee as an indicator of capital intensity: V/L = value-added/number of 
employees. Lary’s method is based on the assumption that value-added per 
employee, in relation to industrial average, reflects the degree of capital in- 
tensity of the branch in question fairly well and at the same time allows a 
unified treatment of physical and human capital endowment. In order to 
classify the factor intensity of each industry, value-added per employee for 
each industry as a percentage of the average for all industries is calculated. 
By Lary’s criterion, an index of 100 or more would indicate that the indus- 
tries are capital intensive whereas industries that rank below 100 are rela- 
tively more labor intensive. 

Based on Singapore’s Census of Industrial Production data, the fol- 
lowing industrial groups, according to United Nations International 
Standard Industrial Classification (ISIC), are capital-intensive: chemicals 
and chemical products, petroleum and coal products, iron and steel basic 
industries, industrial machinery (non-electrical machinery), transport 
equipment, cement and concrete products, tobacco, and non-metallic min- 
eral products, n.e.s. (not elsewhere specified). Others such as food, bev- 
erages, textiles, footwear, wearing apparel (garments), plastic products, 
etc. are labor intensive (see Table 2). In general, factor intensities of the 
major industry groups correspond well with Lary’s findings for other 
countries. 

Singapore’s percentage distribution and annual growth rate of man- 
ufacturing output during the period 1966-78 are shown in Table 2. In- 
dustrial production data. cover only establishments with ten or more 
workers. Singapore achieved an impressive annual growth rate of 25.2% 
during this period, with growth rates for capital- and labor-intensive in- 
dustries of 26.9% and 23.4%, respectively. The growth rates were partic- 
ularly impressive in petroleum and coal products, and in industrial 
machinery and transport equipment from the capital-intensive groups. In 
the labor-intensive groups, paper products, textiles, garments, plastic 
products, and electrical machinery and appliances recorded high growth 
rates. The high growth rate of textiles was partly due to the low indus- 
trial base in the early 1960s. 

The statistical results of Hong Kong’s manufacturing output for the 
period 1973-77 are shown in Table 3.2 The annual growth rate of all 
manufacturing industries during 1973-78 was 18.5% (capital-intensive 
industries, 21.6%; labor-intensive, 18.2%). The labor-intensive industries 
were significantly more important than the capital-intensive industries, 
supplying 92.4% of manufacturing output in 1977 in contrast to 7.6% for 
capital-intensive industries. In 1977 the top six industries in Hong Kong 
were from the labor-intensive industry groups, namely, garments 


TABLE 2: Gross Output of Manufacturing Industries in Singapore, 1966, 1978 


Annual Growth 
Percentage Distribution Rate, 1966-1978° 





ISIC Industry Groups 1966 1978 (%) 

Relatively Capital-intensive Industries 
351 Chemicals and Chemical Products 71 2.9 16.4 
353/ 
354 Petroleum and Coal Products 19.9 38.1 32.2 
371 Basic Metal Producis 3.4 1.2 15.1 
382 Industrial Machinery (non-electrical) 1.9 4.3 33.7 
384 Transport Equipment (& oil rigs) 6.0 7.8 28.0 
3692 Cement and Concrete Products 0.5 1.3 35.7 
314 Tobacco 6.2 0.9 6.3 
3699 Non-metallic Mineral Products, 

n.e.s.° 3.7 0.5 5.6 
Sub-total 48.6 57.0 26.9 
Relatively Labor-inlensive Industries 
311 Food 13.6 6.3 17.3 
313 Beverages 4.3 1.0 11.3 
331 Wood and Cork Products 6.4 2.8 16.9 
332 Furniture and Fixtures 1.1 0.6 19.3 
341 Paper and Paper Products 1.1 0.8 22.2 
342 Printing and Publishing 5.0 1.9 15.6 
321 Textiles 0.4 1.8 41.8 
324 Footwear 0.3 0.2 19.2 
320 Wearing Apparel (garments) 2.8 3.2 26.6 
323 Leather and Leather Products 1.0 0.3 12.2 
355 Rubber Products ` 24 0.4 9.8 
356 Plastic Products 0.4 1.5 39.3 
3610/ 
3620 Pottery, China, and Glass Products — 0.3 — 
3691 Structural Clay Products 0.5 0.07 7.6 
380 Metal Products 7A 3.7 18.7 
383 Electrical Machinery, Appliances, 

Apparatus and Supplies 2.5 15.8 45.9 
385 Scientific Equipment, Watches, Clocks 

and Optical Goods — 1.2 — 
390 Other Manufacturing Industries 3.0 1.2 15.7 
Sub-total 51.4 43.0 23.4 
Total Manufacturing Industries 100.0 100.0 
Total Output Value (HK$000)¢ 2,475,101 43,632,505 25.2 


SOURCE: Computed from Singapore, Department of Statistics, Report on the Census of 
Industrial Production, 1966 and 1978. 

a. Covering establishments with 10 or more workers only. 

b. Compound growth rate. 

c. n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 

d. Output values for Singapore are converted into Hong Kong dollars based on the official 
foreign exchange and mid-point market rate in 1966 and 1978, respectively. 
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(25.4%), textiles (20.1%), electrical machinery, appliances, apparatus, 
and supplies (14.8%), plastic products (7.1%), fabricated metal products 
(6.0%), and scientific equipment, watches, clocks, and optical goods 
(4.8%). Wigs and hair products decreased from 0.2% of output in 1973 to 
a mere 0.05% in 1977.2 Garments, electrical machinery and appliances, 
scientific equipment, and watches and optical goods increased their rela- 
tive shares of total output from 1977 to 1979. 

Singapore’s industries are more diversified than Hong Kong’s. As 
shown in Table 2, in 1978 capital-intensive industries in Singapore ac- 
counted for 57% of manufacturing whereas labor-intensive industries 
supplied 43%. The high percentage contributed by capital-intensive en- 
terprises is somewhat biased by the extremely high output value of pe- 
troleum refinery and coal.products. Besides these products, the following 
industries are ranked in descending order of contribution to Singapore’s 
total output in 1978: electrical machinery and appliances; transport 
equipment; food; industrial metal products; garments; chemicals and 
chemical products; wood and cork products. 


Employment Structure: Singapore’s employment in manufacturing for 
the years 1966 and 1978 is shown in Table 4. It should be noted that employ- 
ment figures in Singapore cover only establishments with ten or more work- 
ers. In 1978, total manufacturing employment was 243,724 workers. The 
electrical machinery, appliances, and components group supplied the highest 
percentage of total manufacturing employment, 24.4%. Other labor-intensive 
industries such as garments and metal products were also important, ac- 
counting for 11.9% and 5.9%, respectively. The annual growth rate of total 
manufacturing employment in Singapore for the period 1966-78 was 13.6%. 
Significant annual growth rates for the period were recorded in a number of 
industries such as textiles (25.1%), electrical machinery, appliances, and 
components (35.1%), petroleum refinery and coal products (14.5%), and 
transport equipment (15.2%), while tobacco, rubber and rubber products, 
and basic metals showed a relative decline. 

Employment in Hong Kong’s manufacturing sector for the years 
1966 and 1979 is shown in Table 5. In 1979, employees in this sector 
numbered 870,898 and were heavily concentrated in a few labor-inten- 
sive industries: garments (31.8%), textiles (11.6%), electrical machinery, 
appliances, and components (13.5%), plastic products (10.1%), and metal 
products (9.7%). These five industrial groups accounted for 76.7% of em- 
ployment in the manufacturing sector. Total manufacturing employment 
grew at a rate of 7.3% per year for the period 1966-79. The group that 
included scientific equipment, photographic and optical goods, and clocks 
and watches recorded the highest annual growth rate (19.7%), while 
other high-growth groups were garments (12.0%), paper and paper prod- 
ucts (11.7%), electrical machinery, appliances, and components (13.4%), 
plastic products (10.0%), textiles (12.2%), and footwear (12.0%). 

Transport equipment and industrial machinery, both capital-inten- 
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TABLE 3: Gross Output of Manufacturing Industries in Hong Kong, 1973, 19772 


Annual Growth 
Percentage Distribution Rate, 1973-1977° 





ISIC Industry Groups 1973 1977 (%) 
Relatively Capital-intensive Industries: 
351 Chemicals and Chemical Products 1.2 1.7 26.4 
353/ 
354 Petroleum and Coal Products — — — 
371 Basic Metal Products 1.7 1.5 13.2 
382 Industrial Machinery (non-electrical) 0.8 1.2 30.7 
384 Transport Equipment (& oil rigs) 2.1 1.3 4.6 
3692 Cement and Concrete Products 0.1 0.4 60.0 
314 Tobacco 0.5 0.9 30.1 
3699 Non-metallic Mineral Products, n.e.s.° negl. 0.6 408.5 
Sub-total 6.5 7.6 21.6 
Relatively Labor-intensive Industries; 
311 Food 2.6 3.0 22.8 
313 Beverages 0.9 1.0 21.0 
331 Wood and Cork Products 0.7 0.8 23.3 
332 Furniture and Fixtures 0.5 0.6 25.1 
341 Paper and Paper Products 1.2 1.2 17.4 
342 Printing and Publishing 2.5 2.6 20.8 
321 Textiles 31.2 20.1 6.2 
324 Footwear 0.4 0.4 16.8 
320 Wearing Apparel (garments) 22.0 25.4 22.6 
323 Leather and Leather Products 0.4 0.5 31.7 
355 Rubber Products 0.6 0.5 12.9 
356 Plastic Products 7.5 7.1 17.2 
3610/ 
3620 Pottery, China, and Glass Products 0.6 0.1 —9.3 
3691 Structural Clay Products 0.01 0.02 31.7 
380 Metal Products 5.0 6.0 24.3 
383 Electrical Machinery, Appliances, 
Apparatus and Supplies 11.6 14.8 25.9 
385 Scientific Equipment, Watches, Clocks 
and Optical Goods 1.4 4.8 60.7 
390 Other Manufacturing Industries 4.3 3.5 12.0 
3900 Toys, n.e.s. 0.2 0.1 12.1 
3901 Jewelry & Related Articles 2.6 1.3 —1.8 
3903 Sporting Goods — 0.1 — 
3904 Wigs and Hair Products 0.2 0.05 —19.6 
Others (umbrellas, etc.) 1.2 1.9 31.4 


Sub-total 93.5 92.4 18.2 


TABLE 3: Gross Output of Manufacturing industries in Hong Kong, 1973, 1977* (cont.) 


Annual Growth 
Percentage Distribution Rate, 1973-1977" 


ISIC Industry Groups 1973 1977 (%) 
All Manufacturing Industries 100.0 100.0 
Total Output Value (HK$ 000) $26,266,755 $51,709,006 18.5 


SOURCES: Computed from Hong Kong, Census and Statistics Department, Census of In- 
dustrial Production 1973 (various volumes); and 7977 Census of Industry (mimeographed). 
a. Covering establishments with 20 or more persons engaged. 

b. Compound annual growth rate. 

c. Non-metallic mineral products includes items such as cement and concrete products, pot- 
tery, china and structural clay products; negl. denotes negligible; n.e.s = not elsewhere 
specified. 


sive industries, accounted for 11.6% and 7.8%, respectively, of total em- 
ployment in Singapore in 1978, a higher percentage than in Hong Kong. 
Except for a few industrial groups, employment is more evenly dis- 
tributed among different industrial groups in Singapore than in Hong 
Kong. Singapore has also shown a higher employment growth rate. 


Size Structure: The size of the manufacturing sector is defined-in terms 
of the number of persons employed in each establishment: small-scale indus- 
try employs fewer than 50, medium-scale 50 to 199, and large-scale over 200. 
Table 6 shows the relative importance of small, medium, and large manufac- 
turing establishments in Singapore and Hong Kong. The majority of Sin- 
gapore’s manufacturing establishments are small-scale production units, 
72.4% employing between 10 and 49 workers in 1978. However, the 7.4% of 
Singapore’s establishments classified as large scale employed 58.9% of all 
manufacturing workers, produced 71.2% of total output, and contributed 
66.9% of the total value-added. i 

In Hong Kong’s manufacturing sector, the number of small-scale in- 
dustries was also very high; in 1977, 91.0% of the establishments em- 
ployed fewer than 50 workers and only 1.7% employed more than 200. 
Hong Kong’s small- and medium-scale industries employed more work- 
ers, contributed more output, and supplied more value-added than small- 
and medium-scale establishments in Singapore. Large-scale industries, 
although relatively few in number in Hong Kong, remain important in 
their contributions to employment (34.9%), output (43.6%), and value- 
added (42.4%). However, large-scale industries play a far more impor- 
tant role in Singapore than in Hong Kong. 


Strategies and Policies for Industrial Development 


After World War II, Singapore encountered formidable economic 
problems. First, it was faced with one of the highest population growth 
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TABLE 4: Employment in the Manufacturing Sector of Singapore, 1966, 1978° 





Annual 
Employment Percentage Growth Rate,’ 
(No. of Workers) Distribution 1966-1978 
Industry Groups 1966 1978 1966 1978 (%) 

Food 5,409 9,636 10.3 4.0 4.9 
Beverages 1,992 2,596 3.8 1.1 2,2 
Tobacco 1,236 1,263 2.3 0.5 0.2 
Textiles 666 9,808 1.3 4.0 25.1 
Footwear 412 1,586 0.8 0.7 11.9 
Wearing Apparel (garments) 5,618 28,994 10.7 11.9 14.7 
Wood and Cork Products 5,681 10,011 10.8 4.1 4.8 
Furniture and Fixtures 1,096 4,698 2.1 1.9 12.9 
Paper and Paper Products 1,085 3,801 2.1 1.6 11.0 
Printing and Publishing 4,801 11,061 9.1 4.5 7.2 
Leather and Leather Products 532 1,351 1.0 0.6 8.1 
Rubber and Rubber Products 1,512 1,697 2.9 0.7 1.0 
Chemicals and Chemical Products 2,320 5,312 4.4 2.2 7.1 
Petroleum and Coal Products 610 3,082 1.2 1.3 14.5 
Non-metallic Mineral Products 3,640 1,454 6.9 0.6 —7.4 
Basic Metals 1,511 2,052 2.9 0.8 2.6 
Metal Products 3,955 14,367 7.5 5.9 11.4 
Industrial Machinery 1,791 18,943 3.4 7.8 21.7 
Electrical Machinery, Appliances i 

and Components 1,611 59,474 3.1 24.4 35.1 
Transport Equipment 5,215 28,373 9.9 11.6 15.2 
Professional, Photographic and 

Optical Goods, Clocks and 

Watches — 8,133 — 3.3 — 
Plastic Products 478 7,894 0.9 3.2 26.3 
Other Manufacturing 1,593 8,138 3.0 3.3 14.6 
Total Manufacutring 52,764 243,724 100 100 13.6 


SOURCES: Singapore, Department of Statistics, Report on the Census of Industrial Produc- 
tion, 1966, 1978. 

a. Covering establishments with 10 or more workers only. 

b. Compound growth rate. 





rates in the world, a 4.3% annual rate of increase between the census 
years 1947 and 1957 and more than 3% per annum between 1957 and 
1961.4 With a large population of young people, unemployment would 
become a very serious problem if the economy did not grow to absorb the 
expanding labor force. Unemployment problems began to surface in the 
late 1950s. Second, Singapore had been overwhelmingly the entrepôt of 
China and Southeast Asia. By the late 1950s, many Southeast Asia coun- 
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TABLE 5: Employment in the Manufacturing Sector of Hong Kong, 1966, 1979 


Annual 
Employment Percentage Growth Rate,* 
(No. of Workers) Distribution 1966-1979 
Industry Groups 1966 1979 1966 1979 (%) 

Food 9,634 16,567 2.8 1.9 4.3 
Beverages 2,719 3,444 0.8 0.4 1.8 
Tobacco 1,385 812 0.4 0.1 — 4.0 
Textiles 91,129 100,825 26.2 11.6 0.8 
Footwear 1,372 6,115 0.4 0.7 12.2 
Wearing Apparel (garments) 63,782 277,270 18.4 31.8 12.0 
Wood and Cork Products 4,806 8,310 1.4 1.0 4.3 
Furniture and Fixtures 3,905 9,415 1.1 1.1 7.0 
Paper and Paper Products 2,649 11,177 0.8 1.3 11.7 
Printing and Publishing 14,996 25,129 4.3 2.9 4.1 
Leather and Leather Products 551 2,605 0.2 0.3 12.7 
Rubber Products 8,574 5,298 2.5 0.6 —3.6 
Chemicals and Chemical Products 3,816 6,874 1.1 0.8 4.6 
Petroleum and Coal Products 22 120 — — 13.9 
Non-metallic Mineral Products 2,542 4,803 0.7 0.5 5.0 
Basic Metals 3,129 4,196 0.9 0.5 2.3 
Metal Products 32,178 84,805 9.3 9.7 7.1 
Industrial Machinery 5,706 13,582 1.6 1.6 6.9 
Electrical Machinery, Appliances 

and Components 22,865 117,713 6.6 13.5 13.4 
Transport Equipment 15,844 14,127 4.6 1.6 ~—0.9 
Professional, Photographic and 

Optical Goods, Clocks and 

Watches 3,783 39,345 1.1 4.5 19.7 
Plastic Products 25,479 87,853 7.3 10.1 10.0 
Wigs 1,601 — 0.5 — — 
Other Manufacturing 24,523 30,513 7.1 3.5 1.7 
Total Manufacturing 346,990 870,898 100 100 7.3 


SOURCES: Hong Kong, Labor Department, Annual Report 1966; and Census and Statistics 
Department, Hong Kong Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, August 1980. 
a. Compound growth rate. 





tries tended to bypass Singapore and establish direct trade links. In 1961, 
the Singapore government concluded that entrepôt trade “has very lim- 
ited possibilities of expansion’”® and that industrialization would resolve 
the economic problems. 

Singapore gained full internal self-rule from the British in June 
1959. Lee Kuan Yew’s People’s Action Party (PAP) won the general elec- 
tion of May 1959. After being sworn into office, the PAP prepared to 
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TABLE 6: Size Structure of Manufacturing Sector in Singapore, 1978, 
and Hong Kong, 1977 





Size Percentage Distribution 
(number of persons Establishments Employment Output Value-Added 
engaged) S’pore H.K. S'pore H.K. S'pore H.K. S'pore H.K. 
Small 
1-9 na. 62.8 na 114 na 6.8 na. 8.6 
10 -49 724 28.2 182 25.3 114 204 13.0 21.7 
Sub-total 72.4 91.0 18.2 36.7 11.4 27.2 13.0 303 
Medium 
50-99 13.1 4.9 11.0 14.5 6.8 14.4 8.9 13.6 
100 ~ 199 7A 24 11.9 139 106 14.8 41.2 13.7 
Sub-total 20.2 7.3 22.9 28.4 17.4 29.2 204 27.3 
Large 
200 -~ 499 4.2 1.2 164 14.8 25.5 19.2 20.6 17.7 
500 and over 3.2 0.5 425 201 45.7 244 463 24.7 
Sub-total 7.4 1.7 58.9 34.9 71.2 436 66.9 42.4 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Total Figures/Values: Establishments Employment Output Value-Added 
(No.) (No.) (HK$ 000) (HK$ 000) 
Singapore 2,946 243,724 36,715,732 11,454,459 
Hong Kong 33,393 792,261 51,709,006 18,149,392 


SOURCES: Singapore, Department of Statistics, Report on the Census of Industrial Produc- 
tion 1978 (Singapore: November 1979); and Hong Kong, Census and Statistics Department, 
1977 Census of Industry (mimeographed). 


implement their two major election promises: industrialization and mer- 
ger with Malaya. After merging with the Federation of Malaya, 
Sarawak, and Sabah in September 1963, post-merger relations with the 
Malaysian government came under increasing strain and Singapore fi- 
nally withdrew from Malaysia on August 9, 1965 to become an indepen- 
dent nation. One notable feature of the political scene in Singapore after 
independence was that Lee’s PAP has continued to be the dominant polit- 
ical party. 

The industrial development in Singapore after 1959 could be de- 
scribed as “planned industrialization.” During the 1959-65 period, Sin- 
gapore pursued an import-substituting industrialization policy aimed at 
establishing domestic industries serving the home market. When Malay- 
sia was formed in 1963, one of the most important issues was the setting 
up of a common market. Singapore considered a common market vital to 
solving its economic problems. A long list of commodities was discussed 
for protection with the Malaysian government. In Singapore, import du- 
ties and import quotas were imposed on goods competing with “pioneer 
industries,” that is, those industries not being carried out in Singapore on 
a scale adequate to the economic needs of Singapore and whose prospects 
for development appeared to be favorable. In contrast to many developing 
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countries, however, protection was considered temporary. Quotas were to 
be replaced by tariffs, which in turn were to be lowered and eventually 
eliminated. 

After separation from Malaysia, Singapore was forced to look out- 
ward. An export-oriented industrialization strategy was adopted and the 
short import-substitution phase ended. Although the PAP labeled itself 
the democratic socialist party, Lee and his associates never contemplated 
socialist planning for industrialization. The Singapore government opted 
for a free enterprise system® and decided that direct investment by experi- 
enced foreign firms would be the quickest way to meet its needs. There- 
fore, efforts to encourage private foreign investment were intensified. 

The industrial growth of Singapore accelerated after 1965. Changes 
in government policy had an important effect on the expansion of man- 
ufacturing output. The Singapore government followed a pragmatic ap- 
proach in its industrialization, creating effective institutions to promote 
industrial development. The Economic Development Board (EDB) was 
established in 1961, and although it is a completely government-owned 
statutory body, its assistance, both financial and technical, has been ex- 
tended only to the private sector. The Board’s basic purpose is to facilitate 
the industrial development of Singapore by promoting new, private in- 
dustries. Vast industrial estates were developed by the Board, the largest 
one in Jurong. The development of industrial estates was later taken over 
by a new statutory body, the Jurong Town Corporation. These estates 
were used to overcome two potential barriers: (1) the limited availability 
of land at reasonable prices and (2) the effective provision of economic 
infrastructure. 

Investment incentives are offered to both new and existing industries. 
Various benefits can be gained by the pioneer industries—for example, 
tax relief, tax exemption on dividends paid, and loss carryover for tax 
purposes even beyond the tax relief period, etc. In principle, the govern- 
ment makes no distinction between local and foreign capital. There are 
no restrictions against foreign ownership of business entities, and com- 
pletely foreign-owned businesses may operate. However, joint ventures 
emphasizing foreign know-how are encouraged. 

In the early 1960s, investors were indiscriminately welcomed in Sin- 
gapore as a means of easing unemployment. Later in the 1960s, high 
technology industries were given priority and “pioneer status” granted 
primarily because these industries are more productive and can generate 
greater output. In addition, they can stimulate other industries through 
“linkage effects.” 

Several crucial measures have been taken in the area of industrial 
relations since 1959. An Industrial Arbitration Court was established in 
1960 and a new Employment Act introduced in May 1968. Under this 
Act, standard hours of work for white collar and industrial employees 
were increased from 39 to 44 hours per week and public holidays reduced 
from 15 to 11 per year. Annual paid leave, retirement benefits, and over- 
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time work were also limited. Furthermore, bonus payments are negotia- 
ble only up to one month’s salary; any bonus or ex-gratia payment over 
and above one month’s salary is tied to productivity. This regulation is a 
form of wage control because prior to 1968 “practically all workers in the 
private sector have been receiving annual bonuses ranging from 2 week’s 
wages to 23 month’s wages and these bonuses were regarded by workers 
as part of their wages rather than as an incentive payment for higher 
productivity.”” Pioneer industries beginning operations during or after 
January 1968 must comply wholly with all the terms of employment de- 
tailed in the Employment Act for a period of five years from the date of 
commencement of operations. An Industrial Relations Act was passed in 
1970 under which collective agreements could not include more favorable 
employment conditions than those stipulated by the Employment Act. 

In 1972 the National Wage Council (NWC) was established to 
make recommendations on periodic adjustments in the wage structure 
with a view to “secure an orderly and steady increase in wages as part of 
the overall policy to maintain and consolidate the high rate of economic 
advance in recent years.”® The NWC consists of nine members with 
equal representation from labor, management, and the government and 
meets throughout the year to consider the overall wage structure of the 
Republic. The chief criterion for the NWC’s recommendations is change 
in productivity level; other factors include cost of living and the price 
competitiveness of Singapore products. The recommendations cover all 
industries and corporations, and it is a normal practice for the govern- 
ment to accept them for the public sector in full although they are not 
binding in the private sector. 

In the process of industrial growth, increased attention has been paid 
to industrial training in Singapore. Technical and professional schools 
have been expanded and on-the-job training has been provided through 
the National Productivity Center and Economic Development Board. In 
addition, employers are required to contribute to the Skills Development 
Fund, which is part of the government’s program to train manpower for 
higher-technology industries. 

In 1979 Singapore launched a series of policy initiatives to encourage 
entrepreneurs to move toward higher technology industries capable of 
generating more value-added products. This strategy was designed to ac- 
celerate the development of skill-intensive industries and has come to be 
identified with what is variously called the New Economic Policy, the 
New Phase, or the Second Industrial Revolution. Because of the shortage 
of labor, it was felt the possibilities were limited for increasing the growth 
rate of the total economy if technological and skill levels remained un- 
changed. Therefore, the “target in the next decade is to ensure that Sin- 
gapore resumes a high growth path such as that experienced in the early 
years of industrialization ... through higher (labor) productivity 
growth.”® To accomplish this, Singapore has abandoned its past policy of 
suppressing wages and instead adopted a high-wage policy. The NWG 
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recommended wage increases of about 20% and 19% in 1979 and 1980, 
respectively. In 1980 the NWC recommended an additional 3% bonus for 
“above average” performers. NWC guidelines are considered quasi-man- 
datory. By allowing wages to rise to a level reflecting the scarcity value of 
labor in Singapore, entrepreneurs will no longer find it profitable to pro- 
duce low-wage, low-skill, and low-value-added products. The strategy is 
to induce entrepreneurs and managers to increase efficiency of production 
by restructuring, automation, and rationalization. It also encourages 
them to upgrade into higher-technology industries that can generate more 
value-added products. 

In contrast to Singapore’s “planned” industrialization where govern- 
ment has intervened in the economy to a great extent and tried to shape 
and direct the whole economy, Hong Kong’s economic philosophy could 
be characterized as nineteenth century laissez faire capitalism. Sir Philip 
Haddon-Cave, former Hong Kong Financial Secretary (1971-81), pre- 
ferred to describe it as “positive non-interventionism.”!© A competitive 
free enterprise system is encouraged and no attempt is made to direct 
factor prices to favor any type of industry. There are no investment al- 
lowances, tax holidays, or preferential government treatment for indus- 
tries. Although both economies have fostered a competitive system, the 
Singapore government has played a far more important role than that of 
Hong Kong. The public enterprises of Singapore played a crucial role in 
all’ sectors of the economy, but this was only “when the private en- 
trepreneurs were hesitant or over-cautious. The Singapore Government 
was willing to venture state capital ... these enterprises had to survive 
the test of competition in a free-market economy.”"! 

In Hong Kong, the government’s role in industrial development is 
largely confined to providing an efficient infrastructure. The traditional 
view is that the government will provide industrial support facilities and 
technical back-up services only when the private sector either cannot or is 
unlikely to provide them as efficiently and conveniently as the govern- 
ment. In response to changing and increasingly sophisticated environ- 
ments in the 1960s and 1970s, several statutory bodies were established to 
meet industrial needs. However, the system of support was loose, and no 
subsidy of any kind was given to industries. These statutory bodies or 
semi-government organizations include the Hong Kong Productivity 
Council, the Federation of Hong Kong Industries, the Hong Kong Trade 
Development Council, the Hong Kong Training Council, and the Indus- 
trial Estates Corporation. 

The Hong Kong Productivity Council was established by statute in 
1967 to promote the increased productivity of industry and encourage 
efficient resource utilization. The Council maintains a Productivity Cen- 
ter as its executive arm. It provides comprehensive technical services to 
industry and overseas investors, conducts training programs, offers tech- 
nical information services, and undertakes innovation and development 
work. The Federation of Hong Kong Industries was established in 1960 
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to serve as a central organization for all manufacturing industries in 
Hong Kong. It provides industrial information to investors, industry, and 
trade. In addition, it provides testing, quality control, and certification 
facilities and assists in industrial design, packaging, product development, 
and technology transfer. Since individual manufacturers cannot provide 
all these services for themselves, they have looked to these organizations 
for assistance. The Hong Kong Trade Development Council, incorpo- 
rated in 1966 as a quasi-government body, plays a leading role in the 
promotion of Hong Kong’s export trade through trade missions and trade 
fairs. It demonstrates throughout the world the competitiveness and high 
quality of goods made in Hong Kong. In addition, the Council provides 
liaison with the Department of Trade, Industry and Commerce for the 
promotion of industrial investment. 

The bulk of Hong Kong’s labor is trained by industry itself. Recog- 
nizing that the continued expansion of Hong Kong industry depends 
heavily on an adequate supply of properly trained and skilled manpower, 
the government has embarked upon a program for expanding and im- 
proving technical education, which includes the expansion of the univer- 
sities and the Polytechnic, the provision of new technical institutes, 
secondary technical and prevocational schools, and the establishment of 
the Hong Kong Training Council in 1973 to advise the government on 
manpower planning and training needs. The Training Council will prob- 
ably be transformed into a statutory body in 1982. 

All land in Hong Kong is owned by the Crown. Leases for industrial 
land are sold by the government, usually by public auction, but some are 
sold by tender or by private treaty grant. The underlying principle in the 
sale of industrial land leases by auction is to achieve the optimum eco- 
nomic use of the land. The heavy demand for industrial land led to high 
prices being realized at auctions in the 1970s. Sites sold at high auction 
prices are almost invariably occupied by light industries capable of oper- 
ating efficiently in the multistory buildings that are normally built on 
them. Although the cost of land to these industries has diminished some- 
what, continued high prices for land are likely to impede the growth of 
industry. The government has recognized that the intensive development 
of land resulting from the auction sale procedure is not conducive to the 
establishment of heavier industries requiring relatively large sites and de- 
velopment of low-level buildings. To broaden the industrial base and up- 
grade the technological level of industry, the government has constructed 
two industrial estates to cater to higher technology industries, one in Tai 
Po and another in Yuen Long. The estates are being developed and man- 
aged by a non-profit Industrial Estates Corporation established by ordi- 
nance in March 1977. A total of 135 hectares of usable industrial land 
will be produced at the two estates, and the price of estate land is only 
one-seventeenth that in the open industrial land market.!? Part of the 
industrial land has been completed and about 50 applications for land 
were approved after meeting stringent conditions.!? By about 1984, the 
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Hong Kong Industrial Estates Corporation is expected to have borrowed 
nearly HK$1 billion for the production of cheap land to improve and 
broaden the industrial base.'* This represents a substantial de facto sub- 
sidy and a departure from the government’s oft-stated policy of “positive 
non-interventionism.” In this respect, it resembles Singapore’s industrial 
estates policy. 

Like Singapore, Hong Kong has an Export Credit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, a statutory body established by the government in 1966. The Cor- 
poration is designed to encourage and expand Hong Kong’s exports by 
protecting its policyholders against losses due to non-payment for goods 
and services supplied on credit to their overseas buyers. This protection 
cannot normally be obtained from commercial insurance companies. Gov- 
ernment enters this activity because the private sector is unwilling to take 
up the challenge; this is a definite departure from laissez faire policy. 

The Hong Kong system of industrial relations has been described as 
one that provides relatively low rewards to labor but produces a mini- 
mum of organized labor protest.'5 Although there were over 300 trade 
unions in 1980, the majority of workers were not members of any union. 
Moreover, there is no unified labor movement because of the political 
rivalries between pro-communists and right-wing trade unions. Except 
for unions in the civil service, unions have scant interest in better pay and 
benefits for their members; collective bargaining is not significant in 
Hong Kong and applies to fewer than 5% of employees.!® The failure of 
trade unions in Hong Kong to represent labor adequately has resulted in 
placing the responsibilities for the interests of workers on the Labor De- 
partment. The Labor Relations Division of the Labor Department 
enforces the Employment Ordinance that governs employer-employee re- 
lations regarding contracts, wages, maternity protection, paid holidays, 
sick pay, and severance pay. Legislation also restricts the employment of 
women and children by type and number of hours of industrial employ- 
ment. These measures have improved the image of the Hong Kong gov- 
ernment in relation to its responsiveness to the interests of workers. 

Because of protectionism and uncertain overseas markets for Hong 
Kong’s main industrial products, textiles and clothing, the government 
has been forced to adopt an explicit policy on industrial diversification. In 
late 1977, the Governor of Hong Kong set up an Advisory Committee on 
Diversification that presented its report after two years of intensive study 
on the various sectors of the economy. The report advised the government 
to assist in arranging the industrial support facilities and technical back- 
up services to help industry diversify. In the past, these services and facili- 
ties were provided to a much greater extent by government in Singapore 
than in Hong Kong. In addition, the Report recommended the establish- 
ment of a standing Industrial Development Board whose membership 
would include representatives of the government, manufacturing indus- 
tries, and organizations providing industrial support facilities and techni- 
cal back-up services. The Industrial Development Board is to plan, 
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monitor, and advise in the field of industrial development.'? The recom- 
mendation has been accepted by the government, providing yet another 
sign of departure from the classical laissez faire economic policy. External 
and internal factors have dictated a more active role for government in 
industrial development even while it maintains its policy of free competi- 
tion. 


Assessment of the Industrial Strategy of the Two Economies 


During 1959-65, Singapore adopted a protectionist import-substitu- 
tion policy, hoping that a Singapore-Malaysia Common Market would 
be established in the near future. With the separation of Singapore from 
the Federation of Malaysia in August 1965, Singapore switched to an 
outward-looking policy. This proved a wise policy shift as shown by the 
rapid industrial growth after 1965 (see Tables 1 and 2). Many developing 
countries that have vigorously pursued an import-substitution policy have 
faced difficulties after the “easy phase” of import replacement has been 
completed. This phase comes to an end because of the limited domestic 
market and the lack of foregin exchange to pay for the raw materials and 
other required imports. This policy also leads to a distortion of resource 
allocation with high-cost domestic industries. The export-oriented indus- 
trialization strategy followed by Singapore and Hong Kong has avoided 
this pitfall, and the industrial resources of Singapore were not misallo- 
cated after 1965.18 

Singapore’s experience is rather unusual in the sense that the in- 
ward-looking policy lasted only briefly, from 1959 to 1965. Furthermore, 
its import-substitution efforts concentrated on selected labor-intensive 
commodities and light industries; its tariffs were also generally lower 
than those of other Southeast Asian countries.'? When the policy shift 
took place in 1966, custom tariffs for the protected commodities were 
gradually removed.”° As a consequence, the competitive efficiency of the 
formerly protected industries increased. 

The Economic Development Board (EDB) of Singapore is efficient 
and successful in promoting investment. It initially concentrated on assist- 
ing new entrepreneurs, particularly foreign investors. These investors 
were not faced with long and tedious negotiations with a number of gov- 
ernment organizations. This policy undoubtedly played a role in Sin- 
gapore’s industrialization. Another achievement was the creation of 
industrial estates in Jurong Town and other locations on the island. ‘The 
industrial estates have reduced investors’ capital requirements by provid- 
ing factory buildings and land on easy terms. The Jurong industrial es- 
tate has absorbed a high proportion of new industries and appears to have 
a substantial incentive for the industrial development of Singapore. 

The economic philosophy of “positive non-interventionism” has been 
instrumental in the industrial growth of Hong Kong. Free competition, 
free trade, and no subsidies have enhanced the competitiveness of Hong 
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TABLE 7: Comparison of the Strategies and Policies of Industrial Growth in Singapore 


and Hong Kong 


1. Grand Industrializa- 
tion Strategy 


2. Economic System 


3. Foreign Investment 


4. Provision of Economic 
Infrastructure 
5. Economic Incentives 


6. Wage Policy 


7. Industrial Support 
Facilities and 
Technical Back-up 
Services 

8. Industrial Training 


9. Industrial Land 


10. Export Credit 
Insurance 


11. Industrial Relations 


12. Direction of Industrial 
Growth 


Singapore 


(a) Import-substitution 
(1959-65) 

(b) Export-oriented 
(since 1965) 

Market economy with 

some government 

intervention (“positive 

interventionism’’) 

No restriction 


Modern and effective 


Yes 


Government controlled and 
regulated (no minimum 
wage) 

Yes 


Heavy emphasis; 
influenced by government’s 
fund allocations in every 
level; set up Skill 
Development Fund 
program to train 
manpower for higher- 
technology industries 
Government regulated; 
industrial estates with 
reasonable charges 


Yes 
Strict government control 


Heavy emphasis on skill- 
intensive industries; 
restructure the industry 
with deliberate high-wage 
policy 


Hong Kong 


Export-oriented 
(since 1949) 


“positive non- 
interventionism” 


No restriction 

Modern and effective 

Nil 

Wage determined by 
market force (no minimum 
wage) 

Yes 


Emphasized by 
government 


Sold by auction; industrial 

estates for heavy industries 
(price is about 1/17 of the 

market rate) 


Yes 


Classical (some 
government regulations) 
Recognizing the 
importance of broadening 
the industrial base and 
upgrading the 
technological level of 
industry 


Kong’s manufactured exports. In Singapore, exporters can obtain draw- 
backs on imported inputs and receive substantial income tax concessions 
for developing new markets. These forms of export subsidy may enable 
exporters to practice marginal cost pricing without a large domestic mar- 
ket base. Such export incentives could be justified on grounds of infant 
industry. However, there is no evidence to show that these tax concessions 
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have reinforced Singapore’s export drive. Moreover, Singapore has 
granted income tax concessions varying from five to ten years to pioneer 
firms as a stimulant to investment. These provisions are probably attrac- 
tive to local entrepreneurs, but their value to foreign investors is doubtful. 
In a survey of foreign investment in Singapore, it was found that other 
factors such as government’s pro-business attitude, internal political sta- 
bility, and effective government administration were given more weight 
by the respondents.”! Tax concessions involve potential loss of revenue to 
the government. 

The concepts and objectives behind setting up industrial estates in 
Hong Kong are laudable since the estates make it possible for relatively 
heavy and specialized industrial processes to be carried out in Hong Kong 
where otherwise land costs would drive them out or discourage their es- 
tablishing there. However, the industrial estate has been only moderately 
successful thus far in attracting the new high-technology industries in 
contrast to the wave of such industries that have been established in Sin- 
gapore.”* The reasons are twofold: (1) the estates are too isolated to at- 
tract skilled workers who prefer to live closer to the amenities of 
Kowloon; (2) the rules for leasing are too stringent. Since Hong Kong’s 
industrial base is already very narrow, rules for leasing should be relaxed 
somewhat to accommodate those industries that cannot operate in high- 
rise buildings but have a proven record of growth and stability and can 
provide skill-intensive jobs for technical workers. 

A bottleneck faced by both Singapore and Hong Kong was the short- 
age of skilled workers and qualified technicians, engineers, and profes- 
sionals. ‘Technical and professional schools in both city-states have been 
expanded and on-the-job training intensified. In Singapore, the main 
obstacle to attracting skilled workers into manufacturing activities was 
the wage structure, which was biased against blue-collar workers. At pre- 
sent, earnings of skilled workers are not much higher than an ordinary 
white-collar worker in the service and commercial sectors.” Similar wage 
patterns can be found in Hong Kong. The long-term solution is to re- 
structure the wage system to favor skilled workers. 

In both economies, the manufacturing sector has a large number of 
small- (10 to 49 workers) and medium-scale (50 to 199 workers) estab- 
lishments. Despite the large number of small and medium establish- 
ments, their contributions to employment, gross output, and value-added 
were relatively less (‘Table 6) than those of large establishments. Although 
scale economies are an important constraint on the development of small 
firms, there are a considerable number of industries whose plants can 
operate efficiently at low levels of output. Staley and Morse?* have shown 
that many small industries coexist with large corporations in the Ameri- 
can economy, evidently at efficient levels of production. For the domestic 
market, the advantage of minimum transport costs allows local -firms to 
operate at competitive levels. In the past, the government of Singapore 
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has largely assisted large industry. In Hong Kong, small enterprises en- 
counter labor shortages, fluctuating orders, limited markets, and difficulty 
in obtaining working capital. Little assistance is available from the sup- 
porting system.’ Increased government support of modernization of tech- 
niques and skills, management, and marketing for small industry could 
promote industrial growth. 


Conclusions 


While it is still too early to predict the outcome of Singapore’s Sec- 
ond Industrial Revolution, it is reported that the government, in view of 
the recent fall in foreign investment, has had second thoughts on its high 
wage policy, which was intended to weed out labor-intensive industries. 
The government will probably moderate wage increases in the coming 
years. It is also reported that the government will reduce the role of the 
National Wage Council as the “national paymaster” and return bargain- 
ing power to employers and workers “to recreate the bond” between 
them.”° The shift in the wage policy will bring the wage increase in line 
with the increase in productivity and market rates. 

In view of the relatively high labor costs in both Singapore and Hong 
Kong vis-a-vis other developing countries, the comparative advantages of 
both economies appear to lie in the production of relatively skill-intensive 
products that have high income elasticities. We have seen that Singapore 
has shifted its strategy to produce high-value-added products. It is impor- 
tant for Hong Kong’s economic policy makers to recognize this dynamic 
nature of comparative advantage. The government should play a more 
positive role in the development of high-technology industries. The laissez 
faire approach that has worked in the past must be modified in light of 
the changed environment. The ability of Hong Kong’s industry to make 
quick and substantial changes in response to market demand is diminish- 
ing. In the past, Hong Kong’s industry adapted to market demand more 
quickly than its competitors, but because of the change in comparative 
advantage, it now takes longer to produce higher quality and more so- 
phisticated products. Therefore, better management, higher capital in- 
vestment, and more advanced marketing methods are needed. In addition, 
since research and development (R&D) in particular needs to be 
strengthened, the government should play a role in formulating the R&D 
program with respect to technological development, industrial specializa- 
tion, and manpower needs. However, the experience of Singapore has 
shown that government involvement should be restrained so as not to 
hamper the spirit of free enterprise. Industrial development should con- 
tinue to depend on private decisions in relation to market forces. 


Mee-Kau Nyaw and Chan-Ieong Chan are Lecturers in the Department of General 
Business Management, The Chinese University of Hong Kong. 
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BIHARI BACKWARDNESS: DOES 
FEUDALISM FRUSTRATE? 


Thomas A. Timberg 


BIHAR, IN EASTERN INDIJA, astride the rich lands wa- 
tered by the Ganges River, is one of the larger states in the Indian union, 
accounting for 10% of India’s population. In 1980 it had almost 70 mil- 
lion people and was thus more populous than any country in Europe or 
Africa, and all but one in Latin America. 

Located just up the Ganges valley from its commercial outlet at the 
port of Calcutta, Bihar has served for two centuries as one of that port’s 
main hinterlands. Though the cradle of many ancient Indian dynasties 
and of Buddhism, it has played a secondary cultural and commercial role 
now for at least a thousand years. In recent years it has become a byword 
in development administration circles for social and economic backward- 
ness, both as the graveyard of development projects that achieve success 
elsewhere, and as the site of scandalous “feudal” barbarities (village caste 
wars in which women and children are burned in their huts and whole 
settlements are razed, the blinding of criminals accused by the police as a 
routine practice, and pervasive corruption). This led the editor of a major 
national journal, M. V. Kamath of the Illustrated Weekly (Bombay), to 
argue that Bihar should be deprived of self-government and put under 
long term outside tutelage, saying that Bihar had to be saved from the 
Biharis. 

This article is concerned with establishing to what extent social and 
economic backwardness is really present and what factors might be re- 
sponsible for this backwardness. Though the piece is focused on the 
unique characteristics of the state of Bihar, it should also be considered 
part of the more general debate on the relative role of “feudal” remnants 
and of ecological, technical, and commercial obstacles in achieving or fail- 
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ing to achieve economic development in India. It is no accident that criti- 
cal case material for the debate on social structure, the impact of 
sharecropping and moneylending, and general analysis of development 
are all drawn from this state. For South Asia, an understanding of Bihar 
is critical since it epitomizes the lagging growth in the entire northeastern 
section of the subcontinent. This area is the Achilles heel of Indian devel- 
opment and could bring down the rest of the country if it is not treated 
and transformed. 

Bihar is alleged to be more “backward,” “feudal,” poor, and un- 
equal than the other states of India to the west and south. Its agricultural 
and social ecology are seen as keeping it from progressing technologically. 
It is asserted that the Biharis, frustrated by their outmoded feudal social 
structure, are on the verge of a revolutionary uprising. Bihar is reported 
to have the lowest per capita income and the lowest rates of literacy and 
life expectancy in all of India. Further, its levels of productivity and 
growth in productivity are often recorded among India’s lowest. 

Underdevelopment is a facet of statistics as well as of societies, and 
whether all of these horrible things are true is subject to question. There 
is enough evidence, however, for us to define a “Bihar problem.” The 
question I intend to address is why Bihar is “backward” when some other 
Indian states are progressing—i.e., what are the differential constraints 
on rapid economic growth in Bihar? 


Regional Models 


The South Asian subcontinent contains a wide variety of different 
development patterns. In India, these differences have all emerged despite 
the same type of policy regime throughout the country. It is important for 
us to know what makes these patterns different and how they might be 
acted upon to achieve greater welfare for the Indian people. The picture 
drawn of Bihar is roughly the same that could be drawn of the entire 
eastern region of the subcontinent that includes the Indian states of As- 
sam, Orissa, and West Bengal, as well as the independent countries of 
Bangladesh, Nepal, and Bhutan; taken together this region has a total 
population of over 300 million. There are important variations of natural 
ecology and social structure among these areas, but all of them appear to 
be among the poorest and generally least dynamic areas in the world. 
They differ markedly from the areas in the south and west of the subcon- 
tinent that have relatively dynamic and rapidly improving economies and 
societies. One need only refer to the rapid development of the Punjab, 
Gujarat, and Maharashtra on the one hand and Karnataka, Andhra, and 
Tamil Nadu on the other to see the contrast. From another viewpoint, 
students of social development have noted the high standards of public 
health and education in the Indian state of Kerala and the nation of Sri 
Lanka. 
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Though some government sources show Bihar to be one of the 
poorest states in India, this poverty is to some extent a statistical artifact, 
and the statistics are confused and contradictory. As for the “artifact,” 
Bihar is one of India’s most rural states; 90% of its population is rural 
compared to 80% for the country as a whole. Since rural incomes 
throughout India are consistently lower than urban incomes, the more 
rural states can be expected to be poorer than the more urban ones. Some 
sources report Bihar’s rural incomes to be high relative to other states. 
For example, the income of its agricultural laborers is reported to be the 
second highest in India and that of its “cultivators” (owners and tenants) 
fifth highest. There are reasons to question all figures and particularly 
these, and one must also take into account the fact that the cost of living in 
Bihar is noticeably higher than the all-India average. Further, partially 
because of the absence of a developed urban sector (which normally skews 
income distribution), the reported distribution of incomes in Bihar is.rela- 
tively equal: the Gini index of equality in income and consumption is the 
fourth lowest in India.! However, the percentage of Bihar’s rural popula- 
tion in “absolute poverty” was above the national average in all but one 
year from 1957 to 1974.2 

Despite the figures, observers are struck by the persistence of vast 
inequalities in landholding and consumption in rural Bihar and the op- 
pressive grinding poverty, even in comparison with neighboring Uttar 
Pradesh. When observation and statistics collide, especially when obser- 
vation is as universal as in this case, and is supported by hard circumstan- 
tial evidence and the high mortality rates, observation should win out. 
Thus it is reasonable to assert that Bihar is relatively poor, and its pov- 
erty relatively unequally distributed, despite all the data to the contrary.’ 

More disturbing than the poverty is the impression that the state’s 
economy lacks dynamism and finds itself falling further and further be- 
hind the rest of the country. Rural grain supplies per capita declined 
precipitously in the 1950s and 1960s according to Rohini Nayyar, who 
estimates that average consumption fell as much as 20% in a decade.* 
P. S. Das documents a declining growth rate in agricultural production 
from 1950-51 to 1973-745 

There seems to have been some recovery in the 1970s. Cereal pro- 
duction rose 3.9% a year from 1970 to 1979 (foodgrains by 3.0%), as 
compared to an all-India average of 2.6% (or 2.4% for foodgrains). The 
growth rate was only a little ahead of the population growth. The com- 
pound rate of growth of cereal production was 3% between 1964-65 and 
1977-78 compensated by stagnation or decline in the production of 
pulses, oilseeds, and cash crops. This figure is slightly below the national 
average of 3.1%,° and only half the rates in the Punjab and Ma- 
harashtra.’ Again the figures may be wrong, but they do not present an 

entirely stagnant picture. 
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Hardly any change has occurred in the Gini index of the equality of 
landholdings, but the number of agricultural laborers has increased dra- 
matically in an agricultural labor force that was declining in absolute 
numbers.’ In any case, agricultural laborers are reported to have in- 
creased from 25% of the labor force in 1951 to 48% in 1971, much of this 
simply a shift in the recorded status of tenants and sharecroppers, under 
landlord pressure, to avoid the protections provided to tenants under land 
reform laws.’ The tendency in Bihar is broadly consistent with that else- 
where in India.!° The question is whether there has been any actual in- 
crease in social or income inequality—and the recorded figures simply 
cannot settle the issue. 

It seems clear that land reform in Bihar, in contrast to the neighbor- 

‘ing state of Uttar Pradesh, has not led to the consolidation of scattered 
plots belonging to one farmer and that large holdings probably persist to 
a greater extent than in other states. The pattern of numerous scattered 
holdings constrains development both because the farmer wastes time 
running from one to another and because the small plots rarely make 
land improvement investments feasible. Estimates in western Uttar Pra- 
desh are that plot consolidation may triple yields." 

The overall picture of growth in agricultural production is not 
clearly a stagnant one, but productivity as distinguished from production 
is certainly low. Yields appear to be low and stagnant, but the low yields 
are compensated for by a crop mix that maximizes income rather than 
food.'? Per capita output remains the lowest in India. 

The large scale industrial sector in Bihar is highly developed. The 
state is a major center for iron and steel and heavy machinery industries, 
and coal and mica mining: 34% of the state’s industrial product is in basic 
metals and alloys; 19% in rubber, plastic, and petroleum products; and 
12% in transportation equipment.” Bihar.produced 42% of India’s coal 
in 1979-80 and the majority of India’s copper ore and mica.'> However, 
the larger industrial establishments have not resulted in the development 
of a large ancillary sector as they have around Bombay and Delhi, so the 
large units remain enclaves in a largely agrarian state. Bihar has 10% of 
India’s population but only accounts for 5.3% of India’s factory employ- 
ment and 5.5% of its industrial value added.!© The rate of industrial 
growth in Bihar is slow. Only West Bengal and Assam had lower in- 
dustrial growth rates in the 1960s and 1970s,'” and by the late 1970s, 
Bihar’s value added per capita in industry was among the lowest in In- 
dia.!8 

The reasons for Bihar’s designation as backward emerge more 
clearly if we look at social instead of economic indicators. Population is 
growing more slowly than elsewhere in India; both birth and death rates 
are below the all-India average.!? Since the overall population figures are 
fairly firm, I suspect there is under-reporting of both births and infant 
mortality. General and female literacy rates are low—30% for males and 
9% for females in 1971. Bihar tied with Rajasthan for the lowest literacy 
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rates in India.” In 1961, the previous census year, Madhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh had had lower literacy rates than Bihar. The Bihar liter- 
acy rate appears to have dropped dramatically for men but not for women 
since 1961, but is up from the figures recorded in 1951.7! However, some 
of the decline reflects a tightening of census criteria for literacy. Bihar’s 
Physical Quality of Life Index (23.4) was among the lowest in India; the 
index for Kerala in the South was 100 followed by Punjab with 61, but 
Bihar was higher than Andhra, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, and 
Assam.”? But the Index is extraordinarily sensitive to minor shifts in life 
expectancy and highly questionable infant mortality figures. 

It is hardly surprising that by 1971 school attendance as a percent- 
age of eligible primary school age pupils was low, on a par with the 
literacy figures, even though school attendance figures are notoriously 
overstated because school authorities often over-report enrollments for 
purposes of financial reimbursement.?> In fact, the 1961 enrollment fig- 
ures, like the literacy figures, were almost at the all-India average of 55% 
of 6-11 year olds (vs. 27.9% in 1950-51), while the 1971 figures show a 
decline that lowers Bihar’s level relative to other states.*4 

The number of students recorded in 1966-67 as passing matricula- 
tion and those receiving B.A. degrees is quite high, at least on a par with 
the most advanced states. For example, as many people passed their ma- 
triculation in Bihar as in Tamil Nadu, an advanced state with 80% of 
Bihar’s population, and twice as many students received B.A.’s in Bihar 
as in Tamil Nadu.” The number of medical doctors graduated in Bihar 
was among the highest in India—more than in Tamil Nadu and Uttar 
Pradesh, slightly fewer than in Maharashtra, and considerably fewer 
than in Andhra and West Bengal.” On the other hand, the ratio of popu- 
lation to doctors is among India’s highest, reflecting both an outflow of 
doctors and the extent to which medical schools have only recently been 
enlarged.2” The quality of Bihar’s medical schools, moreover, is so low 
that the Indian accrediting body has considered disaffiliating them en 
masse. 

Life expectancy in Bihar was reported by the Registrar General as 
44.4 years at birth for men and 43.1 for women, several years below the 
national average though the gap had apparently narrowed since 1951- 
60.78 


Causes for Stagnation 


Answers to the following separable but related questions can shed 
light on the reasons for that stagnation in Bihar: 


1. Why have agricultural yields remained low and stagnant? 

2. Why has small scale enterprise development been limited? Bihar 
has a large factory sector, steel mills and coal mines, heavy engineering 
factories and an oil refinery, but is still only slightly industrialized. 

3. Why haven’t health and education levels risen? 
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There are superficial answers to all three questions on which there 
should be consensus. 

Yields in agriculture have not increased because improved practices 
have not been adopted and investment has not taken place in new inputs 
(high yielding variety seeds, fertilizers, and irrigation). Although 20 of 
the 26 Bihar districts listed in one survey showed low initial soil fertility, 
use of fertilizer per hectare in Bihar is only half the all-India average and 
the rate of growth of fertilizer use is about two-thirds the national aver- 
age.” 

It would appear that 32% of the state’s sown area is within the com- 
mand area of irrigation projects of one sort or another, although only 
about two-thirds of this land may be irrigated in any given crop year. But 
the bulk of the state is regularly watered by the monsoon and the rivers 
that are fed by the snow of the Himalayas, and the return to irrigation, at 
least in North Bihar, is much lower than further up the Gangetic 
Basin.*° Still, the level of irrigation is among India’s lowest. 

Credit to agriculture is relatively inadequate. Bihar is among the 
lowest states in the use of agricultural and bank credit. The state ac-` 
counted for less than 4% of Indian bank loans in December 1977 and 
only 11% of those loans were made to agriculture. The state accounted for 
less than 3% of Agricultural Cooperative Credit in June 1978,” and 78% 
of its cooperative loans were overdue—the highest percentage in the 
country. 

Agricultural production is also affected by sparse storage transporta- 
tion facilities and marketing difficulties. Small-scale enterprises require 
markets that do not exist and entrepreneurs who have not stepped for- 
ward. But small-scale enterprises are not entirely absent in Bihar. 
Roughly 5% of India’s industrial units and employment are in Bihar, and 
most of the 210,000 industrial units are small, with under 10 employees. 
The average industrial unit, including the larger factories, has a little 
over three employees. But Bihar’s proportion of national production has 
declined precipitously; only West Bengal and Assam had lower industrial 
growth in the 1960s and 1970s. The state has not been denied govern- 
ment investment capital, since it has typically received double the share of 
whatever state came second in Central Capital Investment.73 But these 
public sector investments have not been very productive, nor have they 
been complemented by private sector investment. 

Improvements in health and education require investments in 
schools and in medical and sanitary facilities, but these have not been 
undertaken. What is required is a level of efficiency in the operation of 
those facilities which has not been achieved, and that the facilities be ac- 
tively and regularly patronized. All indications are that they are often 
poorly managed and patronized, while the number of facilities in many 
cases is somewhat lower than average. Low school attendance and scan- 
dalous conditions in medical schools and hospitals suggest that the money 
that has been invested has been ineffectively spent. 
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The issue is not, however, these clear and proximate causes of the 
lower level of development in Bihar. Rather, it is the deeper causes that 
condition them, and obstruct change. 

Analysis of the conditions in Bihar is divided between those who 
primarily blame the lack of appropriate technology and those who pri- 
marily blame the lack of will and whose view is conditioned by their 
perception of a particularly backward, “feudal” social structure. 

Some writers emphasize the lack of investment in agricultural in- 
frastructure during the two centuries of British rule. Bihar is a poor area 
and any regime would find it hard to generate funds for social and pro- 
ductive investment there today—but it was not so poor under the British. 
Paul Brass has emphasized the extent to which Bihar and the entire east- 
ern region of the subcontinent received a disproportionately small amount 
of public investment under the British compared to the infrastructure 
represented by the Punjab and the Doab canal systems in the northwest. 
As a result, all of the states in eastern India still have a relatively large 
unexploited irrigation potential. 

Others emphasize the organization of what irrigation was provided. 
Amiya Bagchi argues that the centralized authoritarian irrigation man- 
agement system introduced by the British, while appropriate elsewhere in 
India, was not appropriate to the ecological circumstances of eastern In- 
dia, with its large numbers of very small plots.**+ Henry Hart shows that 
these authoritarian patterns of management foreclose the improvement of 
agriculture throughout the subcontinent by preventing the efficient use of 
available irrigation water.’ 

More generally, Bihar was an area that passed under British control 
in 1765, in contrast to the Punjab which remained independent until the 
late 1840s. Bihar may therefore have been subjected to relatively lengthy 
exploitation without the compensating benefits that the port cities and 
their environs received. 

Shaibal Gupta, in a recent article, argues that the lack of a move- 
ment to protect the Bihari bourgeoisie has meant that commercial and 
industrial capital has come from outside and has coalesced with a feudal 
Bihari landlord leadership “indifferent to indigenous industrial develop- 
ment.” Essentially, Gupta takes the Leninist theory of imperialism and 
applies it on the inter-regional level in India.*° 

Still others blame the heritage of land tenure arrangements in Bihar. 
Eric Stokes argued that the permanent settlement system of landholding 
under which some favored individuals were given large landholdings in 
return for a fixed tax payment was hostile to agricultural progress.*” This 
system was more characteristic of eastern India than of other regions of 
the subcontinent. 

There are also those who point to the pervasive presence of share- 
cropping tenancy. Though sharecropping is common throughout Bihar— 
and small sharecroppers are normally less efficient than other farmers, at 
least in eastern India—there is considerable disagreement on this ques- 
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tion. In a recent survey, T. J. Singh shows that sharecropping is far more 
an adaptation to a backward agricultural system than its cause.?® 

Evidence from various sources suggests that there may not be any 
appropriate technologies to improve agricultural yields in Bihar,” that is, 
the improved technologies that exist do not provide high returns when 
applied to Bihar fields. Thus we would expect the causes of agricultural 
lag to lie not in social structure but in the natural environment and in 
inappropriate technology. 

Finally, there is an argument that production will not increase in 
Bihar because those who control the land do not want it to. One school 
holds that it is not in the interests of landlords to increase yields since they 
make a better living as moneylenders and overlords to poor farmers than 
they would from their share in any increased production.*° Again there 
are differences within this school between those who emphasize a threat 
to the actual incomes of the land controllers and those who perceive a 
greater anxiety about their relative social power. A second school—less 
well represented in academic circles though more common among the 
concerned public—sees the constraints as a passive conservatism, a fear of 
the risks involved in change, reinforced by generally low levels of income 
and education and sometimes by the stronger hold of the static elements 
in traditional folk Hinduism in Bihar than elsewhere.*! Both schools see 
the level and type of popular consciousness as decisive. The second school 
sees it as an independent force, the former as a product of the specific 
incentives that govern life in rural Bihar. 

In all cases, one form of backwardness compounds another; poverty 
means little saving for reinvestment and a small market for manufactures 
as well as pressure to keep children out of school. This circular analysis 
all works to a certain extent, but each argument is flawed. No matter 
what their objective contribution to income, young girls are rarely 
thought of as income producers, but it is precisely their absence from 
school that is noticeable. But low education levels certainly do mean a 
lack of technical consciousness and low levels of aspiration. Other areas of 
India manage relatively higher savings rates on an income basis not much 
higher, so even the low income trap does not seem to operate for everyone. 

What is needed is some empirical research that will help to deter- 
mine to what extent the various hypotheses explain Bihar’s backwardness. 
- The question really concerns the backwardness of its various ecological 
regions because there is clearly a great difference between the flood-irri- 
gated plain on both sides of the Ganges in North Bihar, which is reported 
to be among the earth’s most fertile areas, and the jungles of South Bihar. 
Some research efforts have been launched—the World Bank’s India Proj- 
ect and the Social Science Research Council’s Decisionmaking Project, 
which represent an attempt to specify the totality of village economic in- 
terrelations in other states—and the same sort of research might well be 
extended to Bihar. 
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First, we need to find out who is and is not innovating in agriculture 
and why. We ought to see if innovators get higher returns and if there are 
any obstacles that prevent their neighbors from following them. The basic 
approach should be one of sample interviews with cultivators, cross 
checked as much as possible with others and with objective data. We want 
to know in individual cases what keeps people from adopting demonstra- 
bly superior technologies. It would be especially desirable in the surveyed 
villages to check our survey data with the census and other survey data 
norms upon the basis of which we claim to understand Bihar. 

Second, it would be desirable to assess the actual infrastructural 
needs and endowments in the’same villages. Some help here can be se- 
cured from some of the Land Bank Reports and bank village adoption 
schemes in which the Indian commercial banks have been charged to re- 
port on their conduct of precisely this task. 

Third, we ought to survey attitudes among Biharis and determine 
how these relate to innovation and entrepreneurship. Some beginning 
was made in this respect by the Inkeles “Overall Modernization” Project 
more than a decade ago.‘ 

Finally, we want to measure, quasi-experimentally, the effects of 
various program interventions (extension, schools, health workers, feed- 
ing programs) to see what their effects are on the economic and social 
performance in which we are interested. We should be interested in the 
effect both of the injection of resources—credit, a health worker-—and 
specific policy innovations. For example, a program that gave priority 
admissions to local girls in teacher training colleges in return for a com- 
mitment to return to the village to teach resulted in an increase in women 
teachers and a dramatic increase in the number of female primary school 
students.*9 

Broadbased empirical research of the four types proposed should in- 
dicate if not determine the causes and remedies for Bihar’s backwardness, 
and suggest worthwhile initiatives and strategies for using resources to 
alleviate that backwardness. 


Thomas A. Timburg is an economic consultant in Washington, D.C. 
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PROBLEMS IN COMMUNICATIONS 
IN CHINA’S MODERNIZATION 


Alan P. L. Liu 


IN THE FOUR-YEAR period from 1977 to 1980, the mass 
media on mainland China treated the domestic and foreign publics to an 
unprecedentedly rich exposé concerning China’s economy, society, poli- 
tics, and culture. In addition to telling the truth about conditions in 
China, these exposures also provide a means of testing several major hy- 
potheses on modernization in developing nations. Of particular interest to 
this author is that most mainland Chinese accounts have fully borne out 
the centrality of the communication process in modernization as suggested 
by a group of Western scholars some years ago.'! This essay will analyze 
the effects of the overall political system of mainland China on the com- 
munications process and the consequences of communication for China’s 
modernization. 

_ Communication consists of the multiple and multilateral connections 
and exchanges among members, individual or institutional, of a society. 
As such, communication is the vital force of a society. Communication in 
any society is patterned in two senses: (1) a society’s overall communica- 
tion is composed of several sub-systems such as mass media, rumor, and 
interpersonal and institutional exchanges,? and (2) the communication 
process of a society also bears a distinct “collective” identity intimately 
related to other, characteristics of a society.? Analyzing a society through 
its communication process provides us with a unique vantage point; as 

‘Lucian Pye puts it, the communication approach “provides a common 
basis for analyzing both the most manifest structural problems and the 
most subtle questions of attitudes and values in the total process of politi- 
cal change and nation building.”4 

Although mainland Chinese scholars or policy makers did not par- 
ticipate in the discussions in the West about modernization and commu- 
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nication in developing nations, they nevertheless have placed significant 
emphasis on the deleterious effects the Communist governing system has 
had on the communication process and the consequent hampering of 
China’s attempt at modernization. For example, a perceptive correspon- 
dent of the authoritative Renmin Ribao (People’s Daily) reported, after 
visiting the communes in several provinces, that the pivotal problem of all 
complaints, whether on supply, production, or distribution, “lies in the 
communication blockage.”> Moreover, mainland Chinese commentators 
do not confine their analysis to the exchange aspect of the political and 
economic system; they touch on the most subtle aspect of communications 
and modernization—the mentality of Communist cadres. 


Attitudes and Values: Cadres and Peasants 


The core of modernization is the inculcation of new attitudes and 
values in a traditional society, which is by nature a communication phe- 
nomenon. As Pye says: “The pattern of development is inevitably gov- 
erned in each particular setting by whether the modern world has been 
communicated as being friendly and sympathetic or hostile and foreign, 
as being benign and comforting or harsh and intractable.’ In this process 
a strategic role is played by national leaders who decide not only on what 
should be transmitted but also who is to be relied on to diffuse moderniz- 
ing or non-modernizing communication to the public. In the People’s Re- 
public of China, the critical group for the diffusion of modernization is 
the cadres, who number around eighteen million. 

In going through the numerous reports and commentaries of the 
Chinese press on the mentality of Party cadres, one is struck by the high 
frequency of the terms jian hua, ossification, or ban jiang hua, semi- 
ossification. Manifestations of ossification are varied. There is, first of all, 
lack of vigor, which is not surprising because most cadres in leadership 
positions are veterans of the Civil War and at least fifty years old. Many 
are in poor health and spend much of their time in hospitals. So the re- 
form-minded leaders in the Communist Party today face the situation of 
“enthusiasm at the two ends but coolness in the middle” (dian tou re, jun 
jan ren). Another manifestation of ossification frequently mentioned in 
the Chinese press is the “shackle of the habits of petty producers,” which, 
says writer Hu Ping, takes the form: of “ignorance and superstition” 
(yumei meixin), “isolationism” (biguan zi sou), “complacency and con- 
servatism” (gu bu zi feng), “following the beaten path” (yinxun soujiu), 
“equalitarianism” (pingjun zhuyi), “bureaucratism” (guanliaozhuyi), 
and “feudal-bureaucratic style of work” (yamen zuofeng). People with 
this type of mentality, says Hu Ping, are attracted to the ancient utopia of 
datong, i.e., “Great Harmony” and “petty production.”? Accustomed to 
the “beaten path,” these cadres of the Communist Party fear reform of 
any kind. “To them the existing system, no matter how deficient, is toler- 
able,” writes one Renmin Ribao commentator, “but as to any new and 
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-improved measure to be undertaken that is bound to have some defects, 
they would have none of it.” 

In the meantime, most cadres engage in bureaucratic busy work, 
burying themselves in papers and charts and going to and from meetings. 
The Chinese press is filled with one “horror story” after another. For 
example, in the city of Xianyang, Shaanxi province, the number of em- 
ployees of the city administration increased from 462 in 1965 to 1,076 in 
1978. From January to October 1978, the city administration issued 
4,207 documents and published 250 “briefs,” an average of 15 papers a 
day. In one sixteen-day period in November 1978, the city authorities 
summoned the cadres of a single commune to thirty-two meetings. The 
“specially engaged commentator” of Shaanxi Daily stated that “this type 
of situation exists universally in Party and state administrations above the 
county level in the province.”® “The public is of the view,” says one 
writer from Wuhan, “that there are several ‘too many’ in our offices: too 
many being ill, too many staying in hospital, too many caring [for] their 
private business, too many seeking connections, too many engaging in idle 
talks, too many imperial commissioners, too many preoccupied with satis- 
fying their superiors and too many engaging in boasting and toadying. In 
sum, too few doing their jobs.”!° This description of Chinese Communist 
cadres today fits remarkably well with Liang Ch’i-Ch’ao’s description of 
the mentality of Manchu officials on the eve of the disastrous Hundred 
Days Reform of 1898. As Liang wrote: 


The first group does not know the existence of five continents in the 
world. They, if told of the names of foreign nations, will not believe you. 
When you mention the danger of foreign aggression on China, they ac- 
cuse you of making traitor’s speech. . .. The second group is aware of the 
danger of foreign aggression. But they reckon that since they are already 
aged, all they hope for is peace in their last years. After that they are 
carefree. ... The third group is of the mind that even if the nation falls 
[into foreign hands], their personal wealth will not be affected so long as 
the court survives. But if the present idea of reform has its way then this 
group’s basis of self-enrichment is lost. Furthermore they figure that, 
being old and useless, they will be rejected by the new administration. So 
they fight desperately to hold on [to their present position]... .!! 


From the communication standpoint, the reports in the contempo- 
rary Chinese press about the attitudes of cadres bear out the thesis that 
economic development must begin with innovative personalities or per- 
sons with entrepreneurial talents. The main characteristic of the innova- 
tive personality is alertness to new things and fearlessness of new 
problems. In contrast to the innovative personality is the authoritarian 
personality, whose attitudes are conditioned by the custom-bound, hier- 
archical, and ascriptive traditional society. 

People with authoritarian personalities feel uneasy about facing new 
and unresolved situations.'? It is apparent that the mentality of Chinese 
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Communist cadres is much closer to authoritarian than innovative. But 
the fact that the middle and lower echelons of the Chinese Communist 
Party are rife with persons disinclined to accept change is the result of a 
deliberate policy of recruitment designed by Mao Zedong and his col- 
leagues. Until 1980, the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) recruited cad- 
res from the least educated and least cosmopolitan groups in Chinese 
society, that is, poor peasants and workers. At the same time, the CCP 
methodically suppressed or eliminated the influence of those having mod- 
ern education, expertise, and cosmopolitan contact. At the national level, 
the latter group was required to join the China Democratic National 
Construction Association whose fate, like other “democratic parties,” was 
initial exclusion by the CCP, subsequent denunciation as “rightists” or 
“reactionaries” in the aftermath of the Hundred Flowers Bloom Together 
campaign of 1957, and eventual total political demise after 1958. Back in 
the days of the brief free speech period in June 1957, the chairman of this 
Association, Zhang Naiqi (Chang Nai-ch’i) had made numerous criti- 
cisms of Chinese economy, all of them corroboratéd by the Chinese press 
today. One recalls, for example, Zhang’s saying ih 1957: 


... bureaucratism was an enemy even. more dangerous than capitalism, 
because it had been positively assured that capitalism could never be re- 
stored at any time in our thinking and even in our work. From capital- 
ism, we can still absorb its essence and discard its dregs, finding out some 
of the experiences and knowledge beneficial to production and operation 
for the service of socialism; but bureaucratism is nothing but “out and 
out” dregs. This is the reason why as soon as bureaucratism is added to a 
socialist enterprise its efficiency will be lower than that of a modern cap- 
italist enterprise. .. .1 


Zhang, of course, went down as a rightist and reactionary; he was the 
lone critic in the Hundred Flowers Bloom campaign who refused to re- 
cant to the very end. 

It was only in 1980 that Party reformers declared openly that cadres 
would no longer be recruited from the ranks of “poorly educated peasants 
and workers.”!* Yet the new wave of ideological orthodoxy beginning in 
the spring of 1981 has put a damper on the new policy of cadre recruit- 
ment. 

The majority of Party cadres today came originally from the coun- 
tryside, and their conservative attitudes are attributed partly to their 
backgrounds as petty producers. But the mentality of the second major 
group, the peasants of China, is also a problem for China’s moderniza- 
tion. The numerous reports in the Chinese Communist press about the 
conditions in the countryside leave no doubt that the bulk of Chinese 
peasants are still deeply tradition bound and isolated from the influence 
of modernity. In regard to communications and modernization, an- 
thropologists in the West have noted that isolation and primitiveness are 
often linked.!> 
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Culturally, the Chinese countryside remains “blank and poor.” One 
letter from a school teacher at Guiyang to the Renmin Ribao states that 
“the peasants need to improve their cultural life urgently.”!° Illiteracy 
remains high and access to mass media is more the exception than the 
rule. Even traditional plays are no longer performed in the countryside," 
and many people do not have the opportunity to see a single movie all 
year.'® Though communes and production brigades subscribe to journals 
and newspapers, these usually became the possessions of the accountant, 
brigade director, and Party branch secretary, who make no attempt to 
diffuse these communications from the outside world.'® A recent report 
on the postal service in the countryside shows how isolated the peasants 
are. There are some 3,500 communes and 58,600 brigades that receive 
one mail delivery every three days or more. Some brigades receive provin- 
cial newspapers once every ten'days or once every month. From 1973 to 
1978, the subscriptions to newspapers and journals in the countryside 
increased by 30% but in the same period the number of postmen in the 
countryside decreased by 10,000.2° Numerous reports show that modern 
transportation remains inaccessible to most peasants. Every year, says 
one report, the national government allocated 8,000 vehicles for use in the 
countryside, but most of them ended up in the hands of some institutions, 
few being distributed to communes. In hilly provinces like Sichuan and 
Shaanxi, 40% of labor power every year is spent on transport.?! As a 
result, using tractors for transportation is a widespread practice. Even 
when modern communications, like a rail line, are close by, peasants are 
often, for one reason or another, denied the use of it.2? Despite all the talk 
before 1976 about serving the peasants, modern consumer goods are in 
chronically short supply in the countryside.2? The few modern goods with 
which Chinese peasants have contact, such as tractors, chemical fertil- 
izers, or electricity, are frequently low in quality. Inferior or unusable 
tractors have often been sold to communes.** In Henan in 1978, peasants 
preferred carrying water in buckets to using inferior diesel engine-driven 
water pumps that were fit only for the scrapheap.2> Communes or pro- 
duction teams often sacrifice part of their precious grain to purchase 
chemical fertilizer only to find it totally useless.” To obtain electricity, 
communes have found it necessary to offer land, free labor, feasts, and 
fresh produce to electrical workers who were characterized as either “ti- 
ger electricians” or “the feudal bureaucracy of electricity” (dien 
yamen).?’ This kind of worker-peasant alliance contributes to peasant 
distrust of the so-called benefits of modernity. The conditions in the Chi- 
nese countryside bear out Frey’s observation that “trust and communica- 
tion are dually related: trust or distrust is itself usually a product of 
communication, and the basic effect of distrust is to make communication 
less effective and more costly.”?8 

Last but not least, Chinese peasants have had few effective channels 
for articulating their views to the national leaders whose words, at least 
before 1976, had the force of law. Numerous reports in the Chinese press 
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after 1976 show that most Chinese peasants are forced to rely on inciden- 
tal and informal means of communication to transmit their interests and 
opinions to national leaders or to national public opinion. Like the old 
days, Chinese peasants wait for the occasional visits of a few fortunate 
fellow villagers who have somehow made it to the urban centers or na- 
tional capitals to carry their views back to national leaders or the media. 
These occasional visitors could be in any line of work, a young actress,” a 
demobilized soldier,*° or any visitor from the provincial capital or Bei- 
jing.*! But the most telling illustration of the absence of formal channels 
of communication or representation for peasants at the national political 
center appeared in the reports of The Fifth National People’s Congress in 
September 1980. The People’s Daily devoted page after page to the views 
expressed by the delegates at that Congress, but of all the delegates, only 
two from Hubei aired the views of peasants.>* Several readers of the Feo- 
ple’s Daily noted this; one wrote to the paper and titled his letter: “Why 
are there so few who speak for the peasants?”*> The reality is that there 
has been a pervasive current of “slighting agriculture” (qing nung) ever 
since the founding of the People’s Republic in 1949. As several Chinese 
writers have admitted recently, “in the past we always paid lip service to 
the importance of agriculture as the foundation of national economy.”** 
In a recent paper, Nicholas Lardy makes the same judgment, stating that 
“with the exception of a few very brief intervals, Chinese development 
policy has systematically undervalued agriculture.”*> A further confirma- 
tion of the undervaluation of agriculture comes from a report on the num- 
ber of Chinese college students enrolled in agricultural institutes. Even 
before the destruction of the educational system by the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, the number of Chinese students enrolled in agricultural colleges was 
a mere 7% of the total college student enrollment. By 1979, the percent- 
age of agricultural students at higher institutes had declined to 4%.°6 
Given the situation in the countryside, it is no wonder that the Chinese 
press frequently reports on feudal practices among the peasants. In prac- 
tice the past policies of the CCP have kept Chinese peasants enclosed in a 
traditional mode of communication and belief. 


Centralization and Communication 


Vertical Communication: In addition to the subtle problem of .how the 
attitudes of cadres and peasants impinge on China’s modernization, a wide 
range of structural problems also blocks communication. Pool has noted that 
in employing communication concepts, the literature of management dis- 
tinguishes upward from downward communication. “Much of this literature 
is oriented toward improving management effectiveness. It generally con- 
cludes that in a well-functioning organization, communication must flow 
both ways freely and that informal communication bypasses and parallels the 
formal hierarchical patterns.”3’ Analysts of mainland Chinese also discuss 
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structural problems in terms of communication flow.** The communication 
problems in Chinese bureaucracy stem fundamentally from two phenomena: 
(1) the Chinese Communist Party has established an extremely centralized 
administration, and (2) the centralizers at the topmost echelon distrust lower- 
level administrators. 

Whether it is because of their being alienated intellectuals with 
strong anti-mercantilist bias, or their preoccupation with rapid economic 
. development, or their ideology of “administered society,” or the exigen- 
cies of “revolutionary civil war,” or the combination of all the forego- 
ing, the top leaders of the Chinese Communist Party, in the words of a 
“rightist” in 1957, “wished unprecedented power. . . .”4° To achieve total 
statism, Chinese Communists after 1949 established an extremely cen- 
tralized governing structure. And to accomplish centralization, the Party 
created and recruited what Eric Wolf calls “nation-oriented’*! groups at 
the grassroots level. The key to recruiting nation-oriented groups in the 
countryside and cities was the mass campaigns, especially land reform in 
1950 and collectivization of the countryside in 1955-56. The activists in 
these campaigns showed their nation orientation at the expense of com- 
munity orientation and were promoted to be the administrators or cadres 
at basic and middle levels of the political structure. But the central leaders 
had never trusted these cadres very much because of their low literacy 
and their “petty producers” origin. The result of this distrust has been 
incessant interference from above. In early 1979, the Chinese press pub- 
lished a number of reports concerning the universal grievance of basic 
level cadres: repeated campaigns by central authorities to penalize lower 
cadres. A meeting of rural cadres in Jilin province reported that from 
1957 to 1976 six punitive campaigns against rural cadres took place. The 
campaign of 1957 featured “opposition to false reporting of grain produc- 
tion,” and the 1958 campaign against “anti-rightists” penalized those 
who did not report a “leap” in production. Nineteen sixty-four, of course, 
was the year of the “Four Cleanups.” This was followed in 1967 by the 
“Power Seizure” movement of the Cultural Revolution. Nineteen sixty- 
nine saw a post-Cultural Revolution campaign for “Party rectification,” 
and in 1976 the campaign focused on the “anti-restoration by the Right- 
ists.’’42 

Excessive interference from upper levels results in two forms of “lit- 
eralness” in communication. At the middle echelon, literalness is a mask 
for the evasion of responsibility and is known as the practice of “three 
accordingly” — “copy accordingly, transfer accordingly, and apply accord- 
ingly” (zhaochao, zhaozhuan, zhaoban).* At the lower level, literalness 
often spells disaster for the peasants, for the cadres (mostly at the county 
level) would impose a central directive without regard to local pecu- 
liarities. Take, for example, the policy of “Food Grain As the Key” (yz 
liang wei gang). The literalness of lower cadres resulted in reckless de- 
struction of many special local products in order to yield more land for 
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grain production. As China’s countryside is extremely diverse in terrain, 
soil conditions, climate, and other natural conditions, adaptation of gen- 
eral directives to local situations is essential to rational management of 
production. But excessive distrust and anxiety in the upper echelons had 
prevented such adaptation and resulted in destruction of valuable com- 
mercial crops,“ forests,*> and grazing lands,** that in turn caused disas- 
trous environmental changes such as desertification (sha Aua), erosion of 
soil, and change in precipitation.” 

Literalness in Chinese communication also takes the form of “over- 
determination.” Since 1978 there has been much discussion in the Chi- 
nese press about the so-called locally made policies (tu zhengce), which, 
at first glance, might suggest local adaptation of central policies. But one 
soon realizes that the opposite is true. Locally made policies are actually 
overzealous and over-literal applications of central directives. For exam- 
ple, if the central directive favored restricting the capitalist tendency in 
the countryside by putting a lid on production on private plots, locally 
made policy became a reckless campaign to confiscate all privately owned 
trees, animals, and lands.* If there is any adaptation at the local level, 
the tendency is toward extremism, as urged by Mao, “to exceed the 
proper limit.” “In some places,” says one report “if a family owns two 
ducks, then that is regarded ‘socialist’; more than two ducks, however, is 
‘capitalist’. To raise pigs and goats is ‘socialist’, but to have cows is cap- 
italist. . . .”4 In other words, the lower level cadres have been so trau- 
matized by punitive campaigns from above that they now take the 
maximalist approach, that of “rather Left than Right.” One district cadre 
put it this way: “In our line of work the important thing is to remember 
well the demands from our superior. We do as we are told. As long as no 
deviation occurs, we are good cadres.”5° 

What we have discussed so far corresponds closely to Harold 
Lasswell’s analysis of the role of “key symbols or signs” in a society. 
According to Lasswell, key symbols or signs are the most important and 
frequently repeated components of the basic perspectives of a group 
(which he calls “the myth” of a group). Key symbols provide economical 
cues for communication and unify experience for a group. But key sym- 
bols may also have the disadvantage of preventing a group from having 
new experiences. Excessive literalism in interpreting key symbols, says 
Lasswell, interferes with the integrative adjustment of a group. Further- 
more, “where the level of literacy is low . . . key signs of the established 
ideology . . . tend to be taken literally... .”>' The key symbols or signs in 
our case are “socialism” and “capitalism.” Of particular interest, with 
reference to Lasswell’s analysis, is the controversy over the system of 
baochan dao hu-—fixing (or contracting) of farm output quotas for each 
household. This was attacked by Mao Zedong and the Gang of Four as 
Liu Shaoqi’s attempt to restore capitalism in the countryside. Many 
lower cadres were punished in 1966-76 for adopting this sytem of man- 
agement. Subsequently, cadres in the countryside had associated the word 
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bao, contracting, with capitalism. “As soon as they see the word ‘bao,’ 
they are afraid.”’>? Thus a great confusion spread through the countryside 
of China in the spring of 1979 after the new agricultural policy of the 
present administration took effect, granting commune cadres freedom to 
use material incentives and flexible management to increase production so 
long as the lowest unit of the commune; the production team, remained 
the “accounting unit.” A controversy quickly developed over baochan dao 
zu (contracting output quotas for each group). Since “production group” 
is one step removed from “household,” contracting with each group (zu) 
is very close to contracting with each household. The central authority 
contributed to the confusion by first declaring that contracting work 
quotas for each group was legitimate but contracting output quotas for 
each group was not.5 Later, the government corrected itself by also legit- 
imizing “contracting output quotas for each group.” As one reader’s let- 
ter points out, “How can one contract work quotas without 
simultaneously fixing output quotas when payment is according to 
work?” And, “Why whenever the word ‘bao’ is mentioned, is fear 
aroused ?”*4 In April 1979, the national government reaffirmed its policy 
of granting lower cadres a maximum degree of freedom to arrange work 
as long as the production team remained the accounting unit. Renmin 
Ribao stated: “The situations in the countryside are varied. Not only in 
counties and districts could there be several methods [of arranging pro- 
duction] but also in a single production team.”>5 But the fear of cadres 
and their hesitancy to contract with each group lingered on.*° 

The literalness and over-determination of the poorly defined key 
symbols like socialism or capitalism produce another communication 
problem—distrust in the viability of the new policies of the present ad- 
ministration by lower cadres. Since the definition of key symbols has 
changed so many times in the past and each change has resulted in heads 
rolling, many cadres at middle and lower levels now drag their feet in 
implementing directives from the center. In July 1978, the central com- 
mittee of the Communist Party circulated two directives for commune 
cadres to implement. One established a degree of autonomy for produc- 
tion teams, the model example being the county of Xianxiang in Hunan. 
The various “squeezes” on the production team by numerous organiza- 
tions at commune and county level were to be stopped immediately and 
compensation for past exactions was to be made.” In August, the Central 
Committee sent to various units another directive reprimanding the ca- 
dres at Xunyi County of Shaanxi province for using corporal punishment 
on commune members.*® Since then, repeated exhortations and admon- 
ishments have been made by the central leaders, but the results have been 
less than impressive. A Liaoning Daily commentator reported in May 
1979 that, instead of carrying out the two directives faithfully, many 
lower cadres, “with fear and trepidation (zhanzhanjingjing) . . . looking 
for tips from rumors, over-react at any sign of change.””° 

Yet another cause of the literalness of Chinese cadres is educational 
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deficiency. Based on press accounts as well as reports by Chinese visitors 
about their home villages, the educational level of rural cadres is ex- 
tremely low; illiterate cadres below commune office are numerous. On 
paper the Communist Party of China has a “rational” and “scientific” 
method of policy implementation. For example, before a general directive 
from the central leadership can be implemented locally, there must first 
be a period of trial runs. Several “testing points” (si dien) are to be set up 
to discover problems and determine the right way to carry out the partic- 
ular directive. For this scientific procedure of selecting, operating, and 
analyzing testing points to work properly, a considerable degree of liter- 
acy and education is needed. Moreover, a cadre has to have “cognitive 
flexibility” and genuine “local autonomy” to adapt policies to local condi- 
tions. Because many cadres lack these basic attributes, it is not surprising 
that many middle-level cadres treat the method of testing points indif- 
ferently or dispense with it altogether.*' At the lowest level of Party lead- 
ership, cadres often use corporal punishment. “Three kind words are not 
as effective as a single slap in the face” goes one motto among commune 
cadres. Finally, low levels of literacy also contribute to a peculiar style 
of learning, particularly in emulation campaigns—that is, whenever a 
“model” is publicized for emulation, there is a strong tendency to make 
the model an all-encompassing one, instead of focusing on a specific ex- 
emplary aspect of it. This is particularly true in the case of emulating the 
now discredited Dazai Commune. Originally set up as a model for agri- 
cultural development in mountainous areas, soon everything in Dazai be- 
came a model and every commune in the nation was expected to emulate 
it, not just the communes in mountainous areas.© There is an interesting 
parallel here between Chinese revelation on the diffuse style of emulating 
models and Robert Merton’s discussion of opinion leadership. One type 
of opinion leadership exerts influence on a variety of sometimes seem- 
ingly unrelated spheres; Merton calls this polymorphic leadership. The 
other type of leadership is monomorphic, that is, exercising leadership 
only in one rather narrowly defined subject area.* Everett Rogers sug- 
gests that the two types of leadership are partly derived from the overall 
characteristics of a society: monomorphic leadership is associated with 
modern society with its advanced division of labor and role specialization ' 
whereas polymorphic leadership patterns are more likely in traditional 
societies with low functional differentiation. According to the Chinese 
analyst who condemns the polymorphic way of emulating Dazai, this pe- 
culiar style of learning was deliberately promoted by a group of Commu- 
nist Party leaders, undoubtedly the same persons who developed the cult 
of personality around Mao, including Mao himself.** Polymorphic lead- 
ership patterns provide another instance of how practices of the CCP in 
the past 30 years have fortified China’s traditional ethos.” 


Lateral Communication: Thus far we have analyzed various difficulties 
in the vertical flow of Chinese communication that were caused by excessive — 
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centralization. Chinese press accounts also reveal much about blockages in 
the lateral or horizontal flow of communication. First, Chinese accounts 
show that as a result of the centralist influence of Soviet economic planning 
plus the legacy of decentralization (which is actually centralization at provin- 
cial level) of the Great Leap Forward of 1958, economic institutions in China 
have been cut into pieces with little or no communication between the pieces. 
Each institution is either nation oriented, that is, dependent entirely on the 
national ministries for supply, demand, and distribution, or dependent on 
provincial authorities for all the necessities. Compartmentalization based on 
function or administrative ground has reached an extreme degree. “Cur- 
rently, the three horizontal lines of production, supply and distribution do 
not connect with one another; the ‘canal path’ is blocked,” says one report. 

Second, there is another built-in feature of Chinese central planning 
that actively discourages coordination. This is the procedure of “leaving 
gaps” (liu quekou) in the assignments from national ministries to each 
plant, for example, by assigning output quotas without supplying ade- 
quate materials for production. This procedure is supposed to promote 
“activism,” “creativity,” or “dynamic equilibrium,” whereas the actual 
result is near anarchy at lower levels when each plant tries desperately to 
acquire and then hoard materials necessary for production. Instead of 
cooperating with each other, plants regard each other as adversaries. Se- 
vere disparities in the supply of raw materials and equipment exist; some 
plants enjoy a surfeit of materials while others are starved. As one report 
points out, instead of promoting lower level “activism” or “dynamic dis- 
equilibrium,” the policy of leaving gaps in planning actually “begins 
from disequilibrium progressing to more disequilibrium.” 

Third, because of the system of centralized purchase and distribu- 
tion, goods are circulated according to administrative decisions. This re- 
sults in numerous absurdities when goods available in a nearby locality 
have to go on a grand tour to reach the next locality to satisfy administra- 
tive jurisdiction. The Chinese press has published many “horror stories” 
of this nature. The current administration’s effort to circulate goods on 
the basis of economic decisions or natural trade patterns is being resisted 
by lower level cadres who refuse to relinquish their control over goods.’° 

Fourth, lateral communication and coordination between institutions 
in China is actively resisted by Chinese managers because of the empha- 
sis on self-sufficiency espoused by Mao and the Communist Party since 
the days of the Great Leap Forward of 1958-59. As Franz Schurmann 
points out, in 1958 “provinces ... began to develop as autarkic entities” 
because of the policy of decentralization. “The result was that, particu- 
larly in 1958, many provinces began to act like underdeveloped nations, 
desiring to create integrated complexes of industry, agriculture, com- 
merce, and education within their borders.””! The policy encouraging 
each institution to be a self-sufficient integrated complex was further re- 
inforced in 1966-76. For this reason, not only the provinces, but also 
communes, production brigades, teams, and other economic institutions 
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developed strong autarkic tendencies. This Maoist political economy 
must have had its origin in Mao’s experience with guerrilla warfare in 
which each base area was a self-sufficient unit, a “mountain top.” When 
this approach was applied to an industrial economy after 1958, however, 
the result was anarchy—for example, duplication of plants, competition 
for scarce resources, and substandard products. Moreover, the lack of 
mutual contact and coordination among guerrilla mountain tops before 
1949 was forced on the movement by the situation, but after 1958 the 
lack of lateral communication between autarkic entities was an intended 
policy outcome.”? Visitors testified about the mutual ignorance between 
institutions in China. A delegation of American rocket scientists, after 
visiting China in 1979, reported that “Chinese scientists and engineers 
appeared to know little about what other organizations did, and if asked, 
demurred.” 

The problem of lateral integration is also serious in agriculture. As 
reported by a perceptive correspondent of the People’s Daily: 


The mining industries in Guizhou communes have to cut back in produc- 
tion because of lack of sales. The metal-working industries of Jiangsu, 
however, suffer from lack of raw materials. The products of engineering 
industries in southern Jiangsu are in a state of surplus. But in the many 
mines of Guizhou there are no machines available; the commune mem- 
bers there use hoes to extract minerals and carry them in baskets. The 
small coal mines in Guizhou and Sichuan have piles of coal-like hills. But 
in nearby Hunan the power plants have to burn gangue. Because of lack 
of coal, some counties [in Hunan] do not have electricity so that at night it 
is pitch-black. The warehouse of Lilin in Hunan is filled with porcelain. 
But in the next province one seldom sees Hunan porcelain in the stores. 
The hot climate of Nanjing is always in need of cool bamboo furniture 
but it is in short supply. In Sichuan, however, bamboo furniture is in 
surplus. The bamboo in the hills of Hunan is rotting away.”* 


On the one hand, the government encouraged local industry, particularly 
commune-operated industry; on the other hand, there was no provision 
for marketing the products of local industry. Cadres in the countryside 
are still under the influence of the small producers’ mentality, that is, 
they are hostile to the idea of transporting local goods to the outside. Col- 
lectivized agriculture does not promote large scale and specialized farm- 
ing of modern type that is interdependent with other economic 
institutions. Chinese communes, like the estates (hacienda) in Latin 
America, are merely “enlarged small farming.”’> Like Mexico, China 
“has been a land of large estates [communes], but not a nation of large- 
scale agriculture.”’* Because of this, the old ethos of the small, self-suffi- 
cient community persists, thereby impeding lateral communication and 
integration. 

The impediment to lateral communication in the countryside, how- 
ever, cannot be blamed entirely on the small producers’ mentality. A 
large part of the blame falls on bureaucratic socialism instituted by the 
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government in the 1950s. Since time immemorial, a certain degree of lat- 
eral communication and integration in the Chinese countryside was 
achieved by trade among peasants in various forms of “village fairs” 
(jishi). The CCP suspected these fairs were manifestations of capitalism 
and put severe restraints on them, particularly during the leftist tides of 
1958-61 and 1966-76. Up until 1978 the government set up 12 check- 
points outside the city of Fuzhou to interdict trade activities among peas- 
ants. In some instances peasant traders were “escorted out of the [fair] 
areas under armed guards.””8 Even though the current administration 
has rehabilitated rural fairs, bureaucrats in charge of distribution have 
instituted numerous regulations designed to limit the scale of fairs.” 
Lateral communication in the Chinese economic system is obstructed 
further by lack of standardization of weights and measures. It is astonish- 
ing that after thirty years of central planning, weights and measures re- 
main in a confused state. In 1977, for example, the State Council issued a 
new set of regulations designed to standardize measures. Press commen- 
taries reveal that the absence of standard measures in industry had re- 
sulted in industrial accidents and irregularities. In many localities, 
weights and measures were a chaotic mixture of the official metric sys- 
tem, the British system (which is legal in certain restricted areas), and the 
indigenous “market system” (shizhi).8° The role of standardization of 
weights and measures in promoting economic takeoff is pointed out by 
Holt and Turner in a comparative analysis of the political factors in eco- 
nomic development in England, Japan, France, and China. Holt and 
Turner suggest that standardization of weights and measures provides a 
common currency for exchanges between areas, which, in turn, promotes 
large markets.*! In China standardization has been difficult because the 
government had not favored significant product exchanges between areas. 
If the standardization of weights and measures provides a hard cur- 
rency for inter-area exchanges, then commercial advertising serves as a 
soft currency for the same purpose. Advertising in the mass media ex- 
pands markets for new products and provides a link between institutions 
and between producers and their customers. Until recently, however, 
Chinese leaders, like radical intellectuals-turned-politicians in other de- 
veloping nations, held advertising in contempt.®? To obtain information 
about other organizations or areas, Chinese institutions had to rely on 
bureaucratic channels or their own agents. Use of the former resulted in 
incessant meetings and the latter required frequent travel by large num- 
bers of purchasing personnel. Neither form of communication is as effi- 
cient as advertising. Moreover, meetings and traveling of purchasing 
agents cause frequent congestion in hotels and transportation facilities.® 
Because no “classified advertising” is available in Chinese press, the com- 
mon people often resort to posting “small-character-posters” (xiao-zi- 
bao) on walls or, more frequently, on telephone poles to seek information, 
inquire about job transfers, or facilitate the exchange of housing. It is, 
_ therefore, not surprising that among the new liberal policies of the pres- 
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ent administration in China are found the rehabilitation of press advertis- 
ing** and the publication of a special newspaper, Sichang (The 
Marketplace), for communication between economic organizations. But 
the present leaders of the Communist Party have made only a few halting 
steps toward exploiting the full potential of commercial advertising. As 
Poo! points out, “media which are committed to expanding the market for 
new products, new interests, and new enjoyments also portray new kinds 
of men in new kinds of environments. ... It is the mass media—tradi- 
tionally the press, but now others too—which make what would other- 
wise be wistful dreams of a few modernizers into the dynamic aspirations 
of a whole people.’’®> Whereas the present leaders of China clearly per- 
ceive the need to create “dynamic aspirations of a whole people,”® the 
Chinese press has yet to use advertising to create mass aspirations for a 
new way of life. 


Diffusion of Innovation 


Another communication problem confronting Chinese economic de- 
velopment concerns the various difficulties encountered in spreading 
technological innovations that would benefit production. In the United 
States, scholars have long researched this subject through diffusion of in- 
novation studies. Here, as elsewhere, we find that scholarly works are 
deeply influenced by the overall political and social system in which they 
operate. In America diffusion of innovation studies have focused on the 
characteristics of innovators and the phase-by-phase spread of an innova- 
tion.® But in a “statist” society like today’s China, discussions concerning 
diffusion emphasize bureaucratic bottlenecks. 

As with the entire economic system, difficulties in the diffusion of 
innovations in China stem from both attitudinal and structural roots. At 
the attitudinal level, bureaucratic conservatism again appears to be the 
main obstacle. Since all assignments for production are handed down and 
all products, including all profits, are handed up, there are no incentives 
to adopt new methods or equipment for production.®* Second, rural Party 
leaders have the notion that agricultural production “means labor and 
sweat, science being unnecessary.”®? 

The leadership of the Communist Party has allocated inadequate 
funds for the diffusion of innovations, particularly for agricultural inno- 
vations. “Every year,” says one report, “the state gives a very small sum 
to the Ministry of Agriculture for promotion of innovation. As a result, 
the Agricultural Ministry cannot even promote the new techniques from 
its own research office, let alone innovations in general.” 

There is no organization in charge of promoting scientific or techni- 
cal innovations. Whereas invention and research are encouraged by the 
state, the promotion and application of innovations are largely ignored by 
the government. In 1977 only 14% of the results of applied research by 
the National Academy of Sciences were promoted for wider use. The rest 
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of the fruits of research, some of them of immediate value to industry, 
remained as “demonstration items” inside the Academy.” In agriculture, 
research staffs must promote innovations by themselves.% 

The autarkic condition in the Chinese economic system also prevents 
any research organization from transmitting its innovation to other in- 
stitutions or, more importantly, from completing experimental projects. 
As revealed by press accounts, the most serious structural problem in the 
diffusion of scientific and technical innovations in agriculture and indus- 
try is the absence of provisions for “pilot production” (zhongshi, or “in- 
termediate experiment”). Many times important research results are 
locked in because funds for pilot production are lacking or because facto- 
ries willing to undertake pilot production cannot be found. 

Finally, diffusion of agricultural innovation has been hampered by 
gross neglect of the living conditions of agricultural technicians. China 
has set up a network of stations in the countryside to promote agricultural 
innovations but the system has atrophied. Moreover, agricultural techni- 
cians, being intellectuals in origin, were often the targets of struggle meet- 
ings and political discrimination in the past. Many anxiously sought 
alternate professions to escape their predicament.°* Even those techni- 
cians who were devoted to their work were diverted to other activities by 
local Party cadres who freely sent them to do political work. In Xianyang 
of Hubei, 295 of 595 county agricultural technicians were sent away as 
members of work teams in charge of Ideological Line Education” and 
were forced to sell equipment to obtain funds for housing and food. Thus, 
the leadership of the Communist Party before the death of Mao basically 
discriminated against innovational personalities. 


Conclusion 


Theoretically, Chinese Communist self-criticism in the 1977-80 pe- 
riod strongly confirmed the thesis espoused by a group of American 
scholars some years ago that there is an intimate relationship between 
communication and modernization. Chinese analysts seem to concur with 
Lerner, Hagen, and others who state that modernization must begin with 
a new type of personality, a more mobile and innovative personality that 
thrives on change and the resolution of new problems. Moreover, Chinese 
discussion of innumerable political, economic, and social problems sub- 
stantiates Pool’s proposition that communication is not a universal con- 
stant with no operational effect on other phenomena. The Chinese 
experience indicates that there are some things that will happen under 
one communication system that will not happen under another.” 

The peculiar communication systems in China that resulted under 
communist rule can also be seen as deriving at least partly from vested 
interests, especially in official circles. Each sub-communication system 
has given rise to a set of beliefs and vested interests in the maintenance of 
the system. At the mass level, there are pervasive doubts about the sin- 
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cerity and validity of the new reform policies of the Communist Party. As 
one Hubei farmer was overheard saying to his neighbor in 1979 about 
the new policy of “Four Principles,” “Old pal, let’s not do anything. 
After all, we managed to get by during the era of the ‘Gang of Four.’ 
There is no need to get excited this round. We should wait and see for a 
while.” Among cadres amoral factionalism is the rule. Emulating the 
conduct of national leaders and smarting from the numerous campaigns, 
the overwhelming majority of Party cadres have developed “‘Little Broth- 
erhoods” among themselves.” Each brotherhood or faction acts as if it 
were following the rule “maximize the immediate interest of the brother- 
hood and assume that all others will do likewise.” Institutionally, each 
autarky has become a vested interest that resists attempts by Party re- 
formers to create lateral and more spontaneous interaction and commu- 
nication.'!°° The notion that “the only possible good society is one that is 
administered’'” is deeply ingrained in the mind of Chinese Communists. 
“Thus, any social organization, be it science, production or culture, must 
be attached to an administration to insure its social existence.”’!©? 

The vested interests have grown out of the communication system 
that is the product of the Chinese Communist governing system, and 
these interests exert a powerful gravitational pull on any attempt at fun- 
damental reform. Developments in China in 1981 have already given in- 
dications that the reformers are being overwhelmed by the vested 
interests. 


Alan P. L. Liu is Professor of Political Science, University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara. 
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CONFLICT AND COOPERATION IN THE 
ASIA-PACIFIC REGION: AN INDONESIAN 
PERSPECTIVE 


Jusuf Wanandi 


COOPERATION WITHIN the framework of the Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) has not only served to overcome 
and to prevent intra-regional conflicts but has also strengthened the posi- 
tion of the group in extra-regional political and economic relations. 
ASEAN as a group has successfully created the basis for structuring 
broader relationships with other Southeast Asian countries, namely, the 
three Indochinese countries; with the great powers that are present in the 
region; and with the rest of the world. This broader structure of relation- 
ships can be achieved through the creation of a “regional order” for 
Southeast Asia based on the concept of a Zone of Peace, Freedom and 
Neutrality (ZOPFAN) contained in the Treaty of Amity and Coopera- 
tion. The ultimate aim is to enable the countries in the region to collec- 
tively determine their own destiny in the future. 

The premise of the ZOPFAN idea is the regional resilience of 
ASEAN as a group, which in turn would allow it to avoid conflict and 
promote cooperation with the three countries of Indochina, structure a 
balanced relationship with the great powers, and play a more active role 
in international fora and in inter-regional and other multilateral coopera- 
tion schemes. 

National and regional resilience are key concepts developed by 
ASEAN in response to the nature of the threat to security as the ASEAN 
countries perceive it. For these countries, the terms security and threat 
should be given a broad meaning and interpreted flexibly to include polit- 
ical, economic, social, cultural, and ideological aspects. These aspects 
have both their domestic and external dimensions that are closely related 
to one another.! 
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For Indonesia, military aspects are important but are not the deter- 
mining factors in its security perceptions. This attitude is clearly reflected 
in Indonesia’s defense budget, which remains low in relative terms al- 
though it has increased rather substantially in the last few years because 
of objective needs for improvements in training and hardware. 

The external environment can affect Indonesia’s security in two 
ways: (a) via infiltration and subversion in support of rebellious groups 
within Indonesia or (b) by requiring the Indonesian government to divert 
resources from national development efforts in response to regional con- 
flicts. Enhancing national resilience is the response to the first kind of 
threat. To deal with the second kind of threat, Indonesia has adopted a 
positive, good neighbor policy by promoting ASEAN cooperation as a 
priority in its foreign policy. 

The general view in Indonesia is unchanged. For the next ten years 
or so the challenge to its security will stem from internal problems that 
must be solved by Indonesia’s own national forces and leadership. This 
view has been reinforced by the fact that since 1975 Southeast Asia is no 
longer the main arena of direct involvement by the great powers. This 
does not deny that international problems also affect Indonesia’s security, 
however. The conflict over Kampuchea since early 1979 has created a 
new opportunity for the great powers to involve themselves in the affairs 
of the region, particularly by expanding the Sino-Soviet competition in 
Southeast Asia. In addition, possible U.S. involvement should also be 
taken into account. 

In spite of the Indochina conflict, the general situation in Southeast 
Asia today differs from that of a few years ago. ASEAN member coun- 
tries, individually and collectively, have developed successfully. They are 
stable politically, have progressed admirably in the economic field, and 
have gained much self-confidence. They have been able to overcome a 
variety of domestic problems by themselves and are playing an important 
role in determining Southeast Asia’s future. Thus, no longer can one talk 
of these countries as the “falling dominoes.” 


Internal Problems 


A major problem facing Indonesia for at least the next generation is 
how to deal with the many changes in the society arising from progress in 
development. Economic development and the introduction of modern 
technology, transportation, and telecommunication have opened up Indo- 
nesia, and other developing nations, to the rest of the world. 

Successful national development can bring such great change in 
value systems in a short period of time that the society can become unsta- 
ble. The question is whether the destabilizing effects can be balanced by 
stabilizing factors such as (a) a national consensus on the direction and 
means of societal changes; (b) political and social institutions capable of 
channeling the energies released by change in an orderly way; (c) na- 
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tional solidarity regarding the development process and the distribution of 
the gains of development; and (d) a national leadership capable of harmo- 
nizing traditional and new values. 

There is optimism with regard to Indonesia’s longer term develop- 
ment prospects because of its human and natural resource base and its 
demonstrated ability to adapt and transform foreign cultural elements. 
However, Indonesia’s problems in the next ten to twenty years will be 
enormous and complex primarily because of its huge population, the plu- 
rality of its society, and its relatively early stage of economic development. 
In fact, Indonesia’s successful development efforts to date have brought 
new problems for which appropriate solutions need to be found. Since 
conscious development efforts in the developing world began only after 
World War II, it is still too early to judge whether there is a development 
model that promises success in the longer term. One can observe the suc- 
cesses of South Korea, Taiwan, and Singapore in their development 
efforts; however, it remains questionable whether their development 
model can be emulated and whether their strategy will be appropriate in 
the years to come. Scientific methods for examining and assessing the pro- 
cess of development are still lacking, so no definite conclusions can be 
reached. The Indonesian case is no exception in this respect, and the de- 
velopment process in Indonesia is likely to continue by trial and error. 
The challenge to the system as a whole is whether this learning process 
can. be dealt with in an appropriate and dynamic fashion to solve the 
specific problems Indonesia faces. 


National Unity: In the first twenty years after independence, national 
unity has been challenged by a variety of separatist movements and rebellions 
through civil wars and attempted coup d’états. Most of these problems have 
been overcome. Past experiences have shown that separatism never really had 
a chance of being successful. In addition, the bureaucracy and the armed 
forces established themselves as strong integrating forces in the society. Fur- 
thermore, the development of physical infra-structure, transportation, and 
communication (especially outside Java) as well as improved regional dis- 
tribution of economic activities have all strengthened the sense of unity in the 
country. 


Economic Development: Economic management and development in In- 
donesia for the last ten years have brought some significant results. Overall, 
the country has maintained general economic and monetary stability, and at 
the same time has attained real economic growth averaging about 8% per 
annum. With the growth of domestic capital (savings), the existence of for- 
eign capital has become a less controversial issue; in the 1982-83 budget, 
foreign project aid will constitute about 20% of government’s development 
expenditures compared to approximately 80% in the 1969-70 budget. 

Still, while macro-economic indicators show that the Indonesian 
economy has been remarkably successful, questions remain on a number 
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of micro-economic issues, of which income distribution is the most impor- 
tant. It is not easy to examine the income distribution issue in the absence 
of reliable data, but some inferences are possible. The majority of the 
population has gained from development even though some have gained 
more than others. In some sectors, income distribution has become worse. 
From a developmental point of view, it is important that a large segment 
of the population has moved from below the poverty line upwards. It 
cannot be denied, however, that unbalanced growth raises political prob- 
lems. 

The government well understands the need to deal with these prob- 
lems seriously. While trickle down indeed occurs in a number of sectors 
and regions, there are always sectors and regions that lag behind. Political 
stability has contributed greatly to economic stability, but at the same 
time there is an awareness that economic issues can affect political sta- 
bility. It is also recognized that political development cannot be ignored 
because political issues that emerge from the economic development pro- 
cess need to be expressed politically and channeled in an institutionalized 
fashion. In addition, with the emergence of a growing middle class as a 
result of economic progress, the process of political institution building in 
particular and institution building in general has become a crucial ele- 
ment in national development. 

With the Third Five Year Development Plan, starting in 1974-75, 
the Indonesian government has given greater emphasis to distribution is- 
sues by reallocating government expenditures. It has stepped up as- 
sistance to the economically weak through the budget by expanding basic 
need programs and through the banking sector via a variety of small-scale 
credit programs. In many cases, these programs have not been as effective 
as planned, largely because of organizational and managerial problems. 

Programs serving basic needs must involve bureaucracies at the 
lower levels, particularly the village level where managerial skills remain 
underdeveloped. Private participation and organization at this level need 
to be developed in a more healthy atmosphere with reduced government 
command. Since development programs have become more extensive and 
more complex, it is now widely recognized that managerial and organiza- 
tional capabilities constitute a major bottleneck. Therefore, for the first 
time the budget in 1982-83 will allocate the largest amount of resources 
to the educational sector. 


Political Development: Political development has been recognized as an 
important task in Indonesia today because economic development alone can- 
not reach all strata of the society in a short period of time. In the process of 
economic development there will always be some groups that move ahead 
and others that will be left behind. For this reason, there is an objective need 
to correct the process by formulating a more balanced national development 
program including social development (primarily in the fields of education 
and health) as well as political development (to channel the political aspira- 
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tions of the growing middle class and to provide for greater political par- 
ticipation in general). 

In the realm of Indonesian political development two major issues 
remain. The first concerns the formulation of a national political system 
capable of harmonizing traditional values with new values that are 
strongly influenced by Western culture—namely, human (individual) 
rights, including political rights such as freedom of the press, academic 
freedom, the one-man-one-vote principle, the rule of law, limitations of 
government power, and the development of democracy. These values have 
become more relevant because of the progress in the fields of education 
and communication as a result of the growth of the middle class, which 
consists of professional groups, intellectuals, technocrats, bureaucrats, 
skilled workers, and entrepreneurs. The development process could lead 
to a clash between new values and the traditional values and paternalism 
still prevalent in the society. This is a major challenge that the govern- 
ment and leaders of the society must address. 

A second major issue for Indonesian political development concerns 
building and consolidating political and social institutions (including state 
institutions such as the People’s Consultative Assembly, the House of 
Representatives, and the political parties). In addition, political develop- 
ment will involve building professional organizations such as labor and 
farmers’ unions, and associations for journalists, women, youth, and re- 
ligions. 

Greater participation by more of the population needs to be encour- 
aged in implementing more complex development programs. The govern- 
ment and the bureaucracy are the main actors in the early stages of 
development, but they must gradually transfer this role to private ac- 
tivities. Building political and social institutions takes time. The preva- 
lence of paternalism makes two-way communication difficult. In 
developing societies, the roles of the government and the bureaucracy tend 
to be so dominant that conscious efforts and policies by the government 
itself and the society as a whole are required to develop the necessary 
political and social institutions. 


The Problem of Succession: The succession problem in developing coun- 
tries has become a favorite subject of many scholars as well as observers in 
the media. Some have even predicted that a country is doomed to collapse 
unless it creates an orderly succession mechanism. Although succession is 
important, it is not the only determining factor in development; and the influ- 
ence of succession on development differs from one country to another. There 
is no single model of succession applicable to different countries. 

Singapore has planned for the next generation of leaders of the coun- 
try, largely because of the very limited pool of political figures. Not only 
is Singapore’s population base small, but the primary interests of the 
younger generation lie in the private sector. Indonesia, in contrast, has a 
large population base and a politically active elite. Thus, a thorough 
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preparation similar to Singapore’s has not been considered necessary. In 
due time, the next leadership will emerge by itself. In addition, there is an 
institution within Golkar, namely the Supervisory Board (Dewan Pem- 
bina), comprising 45 leaders of the society, including retired armed forces 
figures, social and political leaders, and technocrats. The Dewan Pembina 
is headed by President Soeharto himself and in due time will elect its 
candidates. This mechanism can provide the necessary political legit- 
imacy and support for the candidate. 

In view of socio-political and cultural factors in the society as well as 
the progress made in economic development, it can be expected that 
whoever takes over the government in the next ten years or so will come 
from and receive the support of the present ruling coalition (the armed 
forces, technocrats, bureaucrats, professionals, and the middle class). 


Developments in the Asia Pacific Region 


Each ASEAN country has successfully improved its resilience and 
greatly increased its self-confidence in dealing with its own domestic 
problems. In addition, ASEAN’s experiences in overcoming intra-re- 
gional conflicts have greatly strengthened the organization’s solidarity. 
These developments all provide for a strong foundation for pursuing the 
ZOPFAN idea further. ASEAN’s efforts to structure its relations with 
other regional bodies, such as the European Community, and to play an 
active and constructive role in the international fora and other multi- 
lateral bodies, such as the various commodity associations, have shown 
significant results and thereby enhanced the international reputation of 
ASEAN. 

Two areas have received ASEAN’s serious attention in promoting 
the creation of a regional order for Southeast Asia: the conflict in Kam- 
puchea and the intricate problem of structuring a balanced relationship 
with the great powers.” 


The Kampuchean Problem: Because the Kampuchean conflict is com- 
plex, one cannot expect a solution in the near future. The conflict involves 
Kampuchean factions that are divided among themselves and also Vietnam, 
which invaded Kampuchea to support one faction, under Heng Samrin, and 
to destroy another faction, led by Pol Pot. Because Pol Pot was backed by 
China, Vietnam regarded Democratic Kampuchea as a threat to Vietnamese 
national security. 

ASEAN is not directly involved in the Kampuchean conflict, but it is 
concerned. with developments in Indochina because the principle of na- 
tional sovereignty has been violated, and this constitutes a bad precedent 
for the entire region. The Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea has also 
upset the balance in mainland Southeast Asia and poses a problem for 
Thailand because of the presence of Vietnamese forces on its borders. 
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Another factor complicating the conflict relates to the involvement of 
the great powers, primarily China and the Soviet Union, which actively 
support the conflicting parties. The Kampuchean conflict, therefore, 
could bring the Sino-Soviet conflict into Southeast Asia and seriously de- 
stabilize the region. In addition, because of the rising global tensions be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States, Southeast Asia—which 
since 1975 has been relatively free from the East-West confrontation— 
could be transformed into an area of further conflict. There is also the 
danger that the great powers will exploit the conflict to maximize their 
own interests without paying due attention to the interests and aspira- 
tions of the Southeast Asian countries. 

For the time being, the present situation in Kampuchea seems “ac- 
ceptable” or “bearable” to all of the conflicting parties. Therefore, one is 
not likely to see significant policy changes in the near future that would 
lead to a compromise solution. 

Despite the complexity of the Kampuchean problem, a protracted 
conflict is not in the interest of ASEAN. Such a conflict could easily trig- 
ger large-scale Vietnamese incursions across the Thai border perhaps 
with the aim of forcing Thailand to change its policies, which Vietnam 
considers to be too pro-China and anti-Vietnam. Vietnam may also re- 
lease another wave of refugees to frustrate neighboring countries, al- 
though this could hurt Vietnam itself in the long term. 

Vietnam, for its part, also may not be able to sustain a protracted 
conflict in Kampuchea because of continuous deterioration of its economy 
and may be weakened totally from within, thereby achieving one of 
China’s aims. There is no certainty, however, that a worsening internal 
situation alone would force Vietnamese leaders to back down. And if the 
Vietnamese do not elect to back down, the Soviet Union may find itself 
invited to step up its presence in the region, which in turn will intensify 
the conflict and complicate political configurations in the region for the 
great powers. 


Proposal for Resolving the Crisis: For the next six months or so, the Ad 
Hoc Committee of the ICK (International Conference on Kampuchea) will 
be given the opportunity to seek new initiatives for solving the conflict. 
ASEAN should also explore other options for settling the conflict because 
China, the Soviet Union, and the United States are not vitally interested in 
resolving the conflict and therefore are not likely to take serious initiatives 
that might lead to a solution. 

China remains embittered by Vietnam’s ingratitude and would never 
accept a federation of Indochinese States under the dominance of a So- 
viet-supported Vietnam along its southern borders. The Kampuchean 
conflict provides a good excuse for China to bleed Vietnam, to increase its 
involvement in Southeast Asia, and to strengthen cooperation with 
ASEAN, Japan, and the United States in confronting the Soviet Union. 
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It is doing this at a minimal cost by helping Democratic Kampuchea to 
fight Vietnam, by stationing some troops along Vietnam’s northern bor- 
ders to exercise constant pressure on Vietnam, and by mounting a subver- 
sion campaign through northern Laos. 

The Soviet Union seems to be willing to continue to provide Vietnam 
with about three million dollars in aid a day, which is minimal in com- 
parison to what it can gain: a foothold in Southeast Asia in the form of 
facilities at Cam Ranh Bay and Danang to balance the United States at 
Subic and Clark Field; encirclement of China from its southern borders; 
and in times of crisis the capacity to project power as far as the Indian 
Ocean. 

The United States sees the conflict as putting another burden on the 
Soviet Union, in addition to Cuba, Afghanistan, Ethiopia and Poland, all 
of which drain Soviet resources and reduce its global capabilities. Only 
Japan’s interests parallel ASEAN’s; peace and stability in Southeast Asia 
are vital for Japan’s security because 80% of its imported oil and more 
than half of its imported raw materials pass through Southeast Asian 
waters. 

ASEAN’s continuing efforts to work for a solution to the conflict 
could guarantee that the situation will be kept under control, minimizing 
its effects on the stability and development of each ASEAN country. Ulti- 
mately, the solution cannot be left to the great powers alone; ASEAN’s 
active participation would insure that regional interests and aspirations 
cannot be ignored. 

In attempting to solve the conflict, ASEAN must take certain steps. 
First, ASEAN must make a comprehensive assessment of the Kam- 
puchean situation, the conflicting factions, and the positions taken by out- 
side parties, including the great powers. Second, ASEAN must find a 
more comprehensive political framework for the settlement that could be 
used as a policy guideline by all ASEAN countries. A general ASEAN 
political framework was formulated by the ASEAN Foreign Ministers’ 
Meeting in Manila in June 1981 in preparation for the ICK in New 
York. This framework remains valid but needs to be refined. Third, to 
enable ASEAN to pay continuous attention to the future development 
and solution of the Kampuchean conflict, it urgently- needs to establish an 
ad hoc planning committee that would propose various alternative solu- 
tions to the ASEAN Foreign Ministers. Whether the ad hoc planning 
committee is new or whether its task could be given to existing ASEAN’s 
institutions would be up to the ASEAN Ministers to decide. Ideally the 
ad hoc planning committee would be an inter-departmental institution so 
that all the institutions that play some role in the decision-making process 
of each ASEAN member could be coordinated to a certain extent. 

These three steps are especially important in preserving ASEAN’s 
solidarity, integrity, and unity in resolving the Kampuchean conflict. 
These steps are necessary because ASEAN’s relations with Vietnam and 
China may become more complex and delicate and because the upcoming 
phase in the resolution of the Kampuchean conflict will require more 
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concrete, detailed compromises that can only emerge through a process of 
protracted negotiation. 

It is still uncertain whether ultimate conflict resolution will require a 
regional conference or an international one. Vietnam proposes a regional 
conference to discuss regional problems, including the Kampuchean prob- 
lem, with the presence of the five permanent members of the UN Security 
Council and the UN Secretary General as “observers.” ASEAN could 
agree to that proposal only if that regional conference were linked to the 
ICK, since ASEAN believes that an overall solution of the Kampuchean 
conflict can be initiated but not achieved by a regional conference because 
of the involvement of the great powers, mainly the PRC and the USSR. 

ASEAN’s initiatives, based on a common political framework, are 
probably needed in the near future to approach the main conflicting par- 
ties, Vietnam and the PRC. Indonesia, which is considered to have the 
closest relationship among ASEAN member countries with Vietriam, 
could approach Vietnam. This approach should include initiatives de- 
signed to build confidence between ASEAN and Vietnam. ASEAN needs 
a “viable” Vietnam for the future of Southeast Asia, so ASEAN is se- 
riously seeking a solution that also includes Vietnam’s interests. The exis- 
tence of such efforts can be seen from the results of the ASEAN Foreign 
Ministers Meeting in Manila in June 1981 that paid attention to Viet- 
nam’s interests and from the ICK Meeting in New York in July 1981 
that clearly showed the differences between the PRC and ASEAN in 
solving the Kampuchean conflict. Indonesia is of the opinion that Chinese 
pressures on Southeast Asia in the future could be reduced and balanced 
effectively, if all the countries in the region support the idea of ZOPFAN. 
In looking for the most acceptable solution, Vietnam too should make 
concessions and draw back from the existing status quo; without such a 
compromise from Vietnam there will be no solution to the Kampuchean 
conflict, and this will only increase the burden falling on Vietnam rather 
than on ASEAN. 

In addition to the Indonesian initiatives aimed at Vietnam, Thailand 
(and possibly Singapore) could approach China in search of a compro- 
mise. Up to the present China has not shown any willingness to make 
concessions, except in trivial matters, because of its set aim to destroy 
Vietnam by exploiting Democratic Kampuchea. Short of any flexibility 
on China’s side, ASEAN-PRC relations, which are showing a gradual 
improvement, would again deteriorate to the disadvantage of both sides. 
China has maintained its support of ASEAN and the ZOPFAN idea, but 
for ASEAN it is more important to have China support a political solu- 
tion to the Kampuchean conflict as a test case of China’s genuine objec- 
tives and policies towards Southeast Asia. 

The United States definitely has a role to play, although its con- 
straints are well understood. ASEAN expects the U.S. to give stronger 
support for ASEAN’s policies in seeking a compromise solution to the 
Kampuchean conflict. U.S. support for a compromise has not always 
been the case—for example, in the ICK meeting in New York in July 
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1981. The U.S. should provide a more concrete guarantee to Thailand. 
This would increase Thailand’s self-confidence and its ability to seek a 
solution to the Kampuchean conflict without depending too much on the 
PRC to continue support for Democratic Kampuchea. The U.S. could 
guarantee air cover if Vietnam invades Thailand, provide more hardware 
and training, and supply security support assistance to prevent pressures 
in the border areas from causing serious difficulties for Thai economic 
development. The U.S. should be able to put pressure on the PRC to be 
more forthcoming in compromising with Vietnam. It would be advan- 
tageous to the U.S. if Vietnam did not become too dependent on the 
USSR, because this would only give the Soviet Union the opportunity to 
increase its presence in the region. As part of the overall settlement, the 
U.S. could begin normalizing its relations with Hanoi if Vietnam proves 
willing to make concessions in solving the Kampuchean conflict. Normal- 
ization should be carried out in stages, for instance, by initiating some 
economic relations with Vietnam in order to make Vietnam more flexible 
towards the U.S. 

It is doubtful whether any of these policy options could be fulfilled in 
the near future because the anti-Vietnam mood among the U.S. public is 
still very deep, and any compromise would not be easily accepted. Al- 
though the “Vietnam syndrome” has weakened, there is still minimal 
popular support for any involvement of U.S. forces in a Third World 
country, especially in Southeast Asia; therefore the U.S. administration 
remains very cautious in providing any contingent troop support to Thai- 
land, even in the form of air cover. U.S.-PRC relations are currently at 
their lowest ebb because of the Taiwan issue; therefore, one could not be 
very optimistic about U.S. influence on Chinese foreign policy. Finally, 
the Reagan administration is unlikely to be flexible towards Vietnam, 
and especially towards normalization with Vietnam, as long as Vietnam 
continues to be perceived as a Soviet proxy. 

The role of the Soviet Union in the resolution of the conflict would 
depend on its willingness to exercise pressure on Vietnam and on the 
nature of its relationship with the ASEAN countries. It-remains unclear 
whether the Soviet Union can afford to exercise sufficient pressure on 
Vietnam since the relationship between those two countries is not without 
problems, not the least because of Vietnam’s very consistent and highly 
motivated nationalistic sentiments. Be that as it may, the Soviet Union 
could not easily ignore ASEAN’s importance as a regional entity and its 
international reputation. 


Great Power Relations in Southeast Asia 


The ZOPFAN idea is ASEAN’s long-term objective for Southeast 
Asia in which all the great powers can be present but none will have a 
dominating role, thus enabling the countries of the region to decide on 
their own future. 
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From Indonesia’s point of view, the idea should be implemented 
through the creation of a national and regional resilience so that formal 
support of the great powers is not an absolute necessity. Although the 
presence of the great powers in the area should be balanced, the fact is 
that ASEAN’s political and economic relations have been largely with the 
U.S. and Japan. The presence of the PRC and the Soviet Union in the 
region is seen as unavoidable, but their presence should not be limited to 
a military presence alone. 

The increase of Soviet naval presence in the Asia Pacific area, in- 
cluding Southeast Asia, creates apprehension in the region and may invite 
counterbalancing by the U.S. and Japan. Soviet military capabilities in 
Southeast Asia up to now are aimed at collecting intelligence data, ac- 
quiring a capability to project power in the region and into the Indian 
Ocean, and balancing the U.S. Seventh Fleet at Subic and Clark Field. 
Increased presence of the U.S. Seventh Fleet in the Asia Pacific region is 
called for as a counterbalance. The bases at Subic and Clark Field, which 
will be renegotiated with the Philippines government in 1984, are abso- 
lutely necessary for upholding the U.S. presence in Southeast Asia. Rea- 
gan’s policy of strong countermeasures in response to the increasing 
presence of Soviet Pacific Fleet is assuring to friends and allies of the U.S. 
in the region. 

The build-up of Japan’s self-defense forces will not face opposition 
from ASEAN if it is limited to the defense of Japan’s homeland and its 
surrounding waters, or if it extends to a thousand nautical miles south- 
wards and eastwards. It is understandable that without an increase in 
sharing the burden on the part of U.S. allies, the U.S. public will be very 
reluctant to support increases in the U.S. defense budget in the future. A 
regional role for Japan in the Asia Pacific area, including the protection 
of Japan’s vital sealanes, including Southeast Asian waters, will require 
intensive consultation with ASEAN. Because of past experience, ASEAN 
members will not easily accept that expanded role without serious con- 
sultation and coordination between Japan and ASEAN. The unclear pol- 
icies of the United States regarding Japan’s regional role could raise 
questions about U.S. credibility in the region. In addition, there is the 
danger that the Soviet Union might overreact to an expanded Japanese 
role by increasing its military presence in Southeast Asia. 

Coordination between Japan and ASEAN in their independent 
efforts to enhance regional security in the future should include the prob- 
lems of free passage through Southeast Asian waters. Japan’s assistance 
in the form of technology transfer can help increase ASEAN capabilities 
for enhancing regional security, especially in securing their own ter- 
ritorial waters and the vital sealanes through these waters. 

Japan’s comprehensive security policy is greatly appreciated by the 
ASEAN countries because it stresses the necessity of dealing with eco- 
nomic and political aspects of regional security and is not confined to 
military aspects alone. The policy suggests that Japan’s role in enhancing 
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the security of the Asia Pacific region will be carried out primarily 
through economic aid including security assistance. This policy parallels 
ASEAN’s perception that threats to security are primarily internal in 
origin thereby according economic development a crucial role in security 
matters. In addition, this policy recognizes that apart from the situation 
in the Korean peninsula and the Sino-Soviet border, the Asia Pacific re- 
gion has no concrete lines of military confrontation. For this reason, the 
proposition that security encompasses economic and political aspects is 
more valid in the Asia Pacific region than in other regions of the world. 

Indonesia-Japan relations have improved since the Tanaka riots in 
January 1974 because both sides recognize the importance of this rela- 
tionship. Economic relations are more balanced now than eight years ago. 
In addition, Indonesia has become more self-confident, capable, and suc- 
cessful in its development efforts. In turn, Japan also recognizes the im- 
portance of Indonesia’s territorial waters and Indonesia’s position as a 
source of oil and raw materials. The Japanese government and private 
sector have consistently strived to attain a comprehensive relationship 
with Indonesia. In the political field, Japan has supported ASEAN’s pol- 
icy toward the Kampuchean conflict, and in socio-cultural matters, trans- 
fer of education and technology. 

The development of U.S.-China relations remains uncertain because 
of Taiwan and Reagan’s personal sentiments toward Taiwan. It seems 
that U.S.-China relations have benefited China more than the United 
States, and this needs to be rectified. However, the emergence of new 
tensions between the U.S. and the PRC should be prevented because such 
tensions would bring instability to the Asia Pacific region. Indonesia rec- 
ognizes the global importance of U.S.-China relations, but a successful 
U.S.-Ghina policy in the region can be assured only if the U.S. takes 
seriously the regional interests and sensitivities as well as the complexities 
in the relationship between the ASEAN countries and the PRC. Agree- 
ments concerning U.S. arms sales to the PRC, which were made without 
consulting ASEAN, created misgivings in the ASEAN countries. Al- 
though these future sales are perceived by the U.S. as having primarily 
symbolic and political value, ASEAN fears that sales could enhance 
China’s capability to subvert governments in Southeast Asian countries. 

Indonesia sees no urgency in normalizing its relations with China 
and still adopts a very cautious attitude toward that country because of its 
unpredictable policies. Although China’s attitude toward ASEAN has 
improved, its policies with respect to the conduct of party-to-party rela- 
tions, the status of the overseas Chinese, and the Kampuchean issue re- 
main in fundamental conflict with the interests of Southeast Asia. 

Indonesia perceives China as the main threat to Southeast Asia. The 
PRC traditionally considers Southeast Asia as its sphere of influence, as 
manifested in the “tributary system to the middle kingdom.” China pres- 
ently considers the Southeast Asian nations to be analogous to Finland 
vis-a-vis the USSR or Burma vis-a-vis the PRC in modern times. This 
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middle kingdom syndrome is unacceptable to Indonesia, and it perceives 
an inevitable clash between Southeast Asia and China unless signals from 
Beijing become more encouraging. In contrast, Vietnam clearly has an 
important role to play in the creation of ZOPFAN for Southeast Asia. It 
is in this regard that Indonesia continues to seek a modus vivendi with 
Vietnam despite differences in ideology and in social, political, and eco- 
nomic systems. 

Relations between Indonesia and the United States have bilateral, 
regional, and multilateral dimensions. Bilateral U.S.-Indonesia relations 
deteriorated under the Carter administration. Senior officials in that ad- 
ministration seriously strove for an improvement in this relationship, but 
President Carter himself never gave it a high priority. It is still too early 
to say whether there will be a marked improvement under the Reagan 
administration. On security and strategic issues, this administration is 
more convincing, but whether regional realities and the aspirations of 
U.S. allies and friends will be given sufficient consideration during the 
implementation process is still open to question. 


Jusuf Wanandi is Head of the Department of Public Affairs, Centre for Strategic and 
International Studies, Indonesia. 


NOTES 


1. For further discussion on this issue, see my paper “Security Arrangements 
in Southeast Asia” in Jae Kyu Park (ed.), Korea and Indonesia: Toward Inter-Regional 
Cooperation (Seoul: The Institute for Far Eastern Studies, Kyungnam University, 
1981). 

2. Uncertain developments in the great powers’ political configuration in the 
Asia Pacific region since mid-1970 have complicated ASEAN’s efforts to structure this 
relationship. See my observations in “Security in the Asia-Pacific Region: An Indone- 
sian Observation,” Asian Survey, XVIII:12, December 1978; “The Western Pacific in 
the 1980’s: An Analysis,” The Indonesian Quarterly, VII:2, April 1979; and Security 
Dimensions of the Asia-Pacific Region in the 1980’s (Jakarta: CSIS, October 1979). 





THE INDOCHINESE SITUATION AND THE 
BIG POWERS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA: THE 
MALAYSIAN VIEW l 


Lee Poh Ping 


THE MAJOR ISSUES in the Southeast Asian region that 
have exercised the minds of those who shape Malaysian foreign policy 
pertain to the Indochinese area and the role of the big powers in South- 
east Asia. The Vietnamese occupation of Kampuchea since December 
1978 has not only created a crisis situation in the Indochinese peninsula 
but also threatens the stability of Southeast Asia, particularly the coun- 
tries of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN). A more 
long-term problem has been big power involvement in the region, es- 
pecially at this time when these powers have yet to achieve an equi- 
librium satisfactory to the Southeast Asians. 

Regarding the former problem, the Malaysian approach has been 
basically that of subscribing to a united ASEAN position. But this does 
not mean that Malaysia does not have its own independent view. Indeed, 
when Malaysian officials are not speaking for ASEAN, their statements 
do not’ seem to be in accord with their statements when they are. The 
conflict, however, is more apparent than real. Malaysia places great em- 
phasis on ASEAN unity and when dealing with the Vietnamese and 
other parties involved in the Indochina conflict subordinates its own view 
to the goal of a united ASEAN position. Moreover, the nature of ASEAN 
is such that while constituent countries strive hard for a united approach, 
this does not preclude the existence of diverse national views. 

The importance Malaysia attaches to ASEAN is clear. The prime 
minister of Malaysia, Dr. Mahathir bin Mohamed, listed Malaysia’s 
commitment to ASEAN as the first priority of its foreign policy, followed 
by its commitment to the Muslim countries, the non-aligned movement, 
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and the commonwealth countries, in that order. Such a priority list prob- 
ably arises out of the belief that Malaysia can best achieve its foreign 
policy interests through ASEAN, particularly because this collective body 
has demonstrated viability in the period since the Bali Summit of 1976. 
In addition, the ASEAN spirit has gone some way toward helping Ma- 
laysia maintain good relations with the other constituent members. This 
spirit has played an important part, for example, in Malaysia’s relations 
with the Philippines; the president of the latter country announced his 
intention in the ASEAN summit meeting in Kuala Lumpur in 1977 of 
dropping the Filipino claim to Sabah. It has also contributed to the estab- 
lishment of joint operations between Malaysia and Thailand against the 
Malaysian communist guerrillas encamped on the Thai-Malaysian 
border. Some observers may not be impressed with ASEAN?’s achieve- 
ments on the economic front, but this does not detract from Malaysia’s 
belief in its political viability. 

Thus, Malaysia subscribes to the ASEAN position in the present 
Indochinese crisis that the territorial sovereignty of a country cannot be 
violated by another no matter how detestable the government of that 
country might be. The Kampucheans themselves must be given the right 
to choose their own government with necessary guarantees by all con- 
cerned to ensure Kampuchea’s independence, sovereignty, and territorial 
integrity. A solution to the present crisis must therefore first consist of a 
total withdrawal of foreign forces in Kampuchea. In addition, Malaysia 
agrees with the ASEAN suggestion, which was accepted by the United 
Nations, that an international conference on Kampuchea be convened un- 
der UN auspices which will discuss conduct of free elections among the 
Kampucheans themselves under UN supervision. This is distinct from a 
regional approach that ASEAN sees as only helping Vietnam in Kam- 
puchea. Thus the Straits Times of Kuala Lumpur writes that the Malay- 
sian representative in the United Nations, Tan Sri Zainal Abidin bin 
Sulong, advocates an international approach and says that “suggestions 
made to the effect that the question of peace and security in Southeast 
Asia should be solved on a regional basis through regional consultations 
with the countries of Indochina on one side and ASEAN on the other 
were clearly intended to legitimize Vietnam’s action in Kampuchea.””! 

Malaysia remains unenthusiastic over the return of the Pol Pot gov- 
ernment even if the logic of the ASEAN position compels ASEAN to 
deny recognition to the Heng Samrin government and continue recogni- 
tion of the government of Democratic Kampuchea. ASEAN, however, 
would prefer a coalition of groups to replace the Heng Samrin govern- 
ment because this would enhance the international stature of the ASEAN 
position in view of the worldwide revulsion against the excesses of Pol 
Pot. Such a coalition would include, in addition to the Khmer Rouge, the 
groups led by Norodom Sihanouk and Son Sann. To establish such a 
coalition, ASEAN approved Singapore’s attempt to convene a meeting of 
all three parties in Singapore in September 1981. In the event, a joint 
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declaration. of cooperation among all three was worked out in Singapore 
though it remains to be seen whether this declaration will hold once the 
pressure from ASEAN is removed. 

As mentioned earlier, when ASEAN solidarity is not affected, there 
are enough statements from Malaysian officials to suggest that Malay- 
sia’s own independent position may be somewhat different. Ever since the 
late Tun Abdul Razak took over the premiership of Malaysia from Teng- 
ku Abdul Rahman in September 1970, the neutralization of Southeast 
Asia became the official foreign policy objective of Malaysia. Tun Razak, 
while still deputy premier, had declared the desirability of such a policy 
in the conference of the non-aligned movement in Lusaka, Zambia, a few 
months earlier. Subsequently, in an ASEAN meeting in 1971 in Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaysia was able to obtain ASEAN endorsement of the goal 
that Southeast Asia should become a zone of peace, freedom, and neu- 
trality (ZOPFAN). This neutralization concept, realistic or otherwise, 
presupposes guarantees by the big powers that they will respect the sov- 
ereignty of Southeast Asian states by not involving themselves politically 
and militarily. Big power rivalry militates against the achievement of this 
neutralization,? and if the big powers involved happen to be primarily 
China and Russia, as is the case in Indochina, it will be cause for even 
greater apprehension because Malaysia considers both powers to be dan- 
gerous. Prime Minister Mahathir bin Mohamed states that Malaysia 
does not “differentiate really between the role of China and the role of the 
Soviet Union. Both are equally disruptive, we want to keep them at arms 
length.’ 

Malaysian apprehension of China has become more open since Dr. 
Mahathir assumed the premiership from Tun Hussein Onn; shortly after 
taking office, he openly declared China to be a threat to Southeast Asia. 
This suggests a partial departure from Tun Razak’s policy of neutraliza- 
tion when he established diplomatic relations with China in 1974. Im- 
plicit in this policy was a belief that China would act “responsibly” in 
Southeast Asia. Some might see this inference as unwarranted and depict 
Tun Razak as only following a policy that acknowledged the reality of 
China’s existence. Further, his timing was right, just two years after 
Nixon’s visit to China and in the midst of an obvious ebbing of American 
enthusiasm in Vietnam. In other words, the recognition was inevitable. 
Still, Malaysia was the first ASEAN state to recognize China. Indonesian 
diplomatic relations with China were frozen in 1967, and to this day 
Indonesia and Singapore have not accorded diplomatic recognition. 
Moreover, Malaysia’s recognition of China left unresolved the question 
of the stateless Chinese, variously estimated at about 200,000 or more. 

Apprehension concerning China springs from two sources. The first 
is the belief that China will, if not now, then at some future date, adopt a 
belligerent attitude towards Southeast Asia. The possibility will be 
greater when it no longer needs ASEAN support for its objectives in In- 
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dochina. The second is the continuing Chinese support for the Commu- 
nist Party of Malaysia (CPM). Malaysia remembers its first emergency 
from 1948 to 1960 when there was a full-scale challenge by the then 
Malayan Communist party. While the Malaysian government has man- 
aged to contain the remnants of these communist guerrillas, it has not 
been able to eliminate them entirely. These remnants have camped on the 
Thai side of the Malaysian border and have continued operations against 
the Malaysian government. Malaysia has consistently driven home the 
point to visiting Chinese leaders that such support constitutes an unwar- 
ranted interference in Malaysia’s internal affairs. It remains unconvinced 
by the well-known Chinese position that there is a distinction between 
state-to-state relations and party-to-party relations, for Malaysia knows 
full well that in China the party controls the government. To describe this 
Chinese policy Tan Sri Ghazali Shafie, the Malaysian Foreign Minister, 
resorts to metaphor: Malaysia regards “this as a policy of rotten fish 
being served in the specialised recipe of a sweet and sour dish... .”* 

The declaration by the Chinese premier Zhao Ziyang during a re- 
cent visit to Malaysia that the Chinese Communist Party’s support of the 
Communist Party of Malaysia was confined only to moral and political 
aspects was not very reassuring. This is clear from Tan Sri Ghazali 
Shafie’s statement that “we in Southeast Asia face a rather bizarre situa- 
tion when our hands are being shaken by a government in the name of 
friendship, yet the political parties from which that government is formed 
declare openly to us in our faces, of its commitments to continue to sup- 
port albeit morally and politically illegal and terroristic groups that are 
striving daily to overthrow by violent means our respective govern- 
ments.”> 

Particularly annoying to the Malaysians is the broadcasting station 
called the Voice of the Malayan Revolution that beams messages hostile to 
the Malaysian government. An example of a recent broadcast consists of 
this: 


The ruling clique of Kuala Lumpur and the ruling clique of Singapore 
are obstinately and recalcitrantly carrying out anti-communist, anti-peo- 
ple and anti-democratic and reactionary policies which make the rich 
people richer and the poor poorer.‘ 


Believing this station to be located somewhere in Southern China, the 
Malaysians have urged the Chinese to refrain from such broadcasts if 
their declarations of friendship for Malaysia are true. Apparently the 
Chinese have closed this station but not before announcing that it will 
resume broadcast under a new name, the Voice of Malayan Democracy, 
somewhere outside China. The Malaysians remain unimpressed by this 
gesture, seeing it as a mere change of location and nomenclature, not of 
substance. 
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Beijing’s ties with the guerrillas in Malaysia have also colored Ma- 
laysia’s view of Sino-American ties. While Malaysia does not object in 
principle to the global strategic considerations motivating close Sino- 
American ties, Malaysia is, however, apprehensive about the regional 
consequences. “If the United States,” said Tan Sri Ghazali Shafie, 
“wished to support China in terms of global strategy, by all means do so. 
But we remind the U.S., China herself has her own designs which she 
has not yet given up.”’ A special cause for concern is that U.S. arms sales 
to China might find their way to the guerrillas in Malaysia. Tan Sri 
Ghazali’s views of this seem to be shared by Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew of Singapore, who says that many in ASEAN “recognise America’s 
need to balance Soviet influence in East Asia, but they have apprehen- 
sions that a well-armed China may become a greater problem for South- 
East Asia.”® Informed and influential Americans such as Henry Kissin- 
ger and John Holdridge, Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, have given assurances that the Reagan administration has 
no intention of playing the “China card” against the long-term interests 
of ASEAN, and that any American military equipment sold to China 
would not be in quantities that would make a decisive difference in the 
power structure in the region. It remains to be seen whether these as- 
surances will assuage Malaysian and ASEAN fears. 

All this is not to suggest that Malaysia is about to break off relations 
with China. Malaysia is able to see the value of diplomatic relations; 
indeed Dr. Mahathir himself favors the continuation of such relations 
and added that recognition was “a wise decision made by Tun Razak.” 
There is also the consideration of trade with China, particularly in- 
creased Chinese purchases of Malaysian primary commodities. 

Malaysia perceives the Soviet threat, despite the establishment of 
diplomatic relations in 1968, as emanating not only from its hostile com- 
munist ideology but also from activities among certain sections of the pop- 
ulation, especially those in high places. Such activities naturally push the 
Soviet view and have included espionage. There was a dramatic revela- 
tion in June 1981 that no less a personage than the political secretary to 
Dr. Mahathir for as long as seven years, Mohamed Siddiq Ghouse, had 
been recruited as a secret agent by the Soviet KGB. Infuriated by this, the 
Malaysian government expelled the Russian diplomats involved from the 
country. 

There is also a deep concern that Sino-Soviet rivalry may affect the 
domestic Malaysian scene. In a multi-racial society like Malaysia, racial 
differences can easily be exploited by big powers. It is not impossible to 
imagine the scenario dreaded by the Malaysian government in which the 
Russians play the Malays off the Chinese and China in turn backs the 
ethnic Chinese. It is because of this fear of big-power rivalry and en- 
trenchment in Southeast Asia that Malaysia’s own independent position 
may not be in accord with some of the other ASEAN states. At the Kuan- 
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tan meeting in March 1980 between Tun Hussein Onn, then Malaysia’s 
premier, and President Suharto of Indonesia, both stated that the big 
powers should refrain from involvement in the Indochinese crisis. The 
Indonesian-Malaysian position differs from that of the Thai regarding 
Chinese involvement; Malaysia does not subscribe to the apparent Chi- 
nese strategy of allowing the war to become protracted because this would 
serve to entrench the big powers. In Malaysia’s view, the more protracted 
the conflict, the greater the Chinese support for the Khmer Rouge and the 
greater the indirect involvement of Thailand and the danger to Thai sta- 
bility. Unlike the Philippines and Indonesia, the stability of Thailand has 
a very direct bearing on Malaysia, since it shares a common border and 
faces insurgents operating from the Thai side of the border. 

Nor is Malaysia enamored with the Chinese strategy of bleeding 
Vietnam white because this strategy will not work. Malaysia believes the 
Vietnamese to be very tough fighters, not given to conceding easily, and 
the Russians would not allow it, partly for strategic reasons but mostly 
for symbolic reasons. According to Tan Sri Ghazali, “Russia does not 
need Vietnam for global strategic purposes. She can do what she wants to 
do from Vladivostock but it is important to have a base there (Vietnam) 
for refuelling and refurbishing. It is important to have stations to work 
out their maritime intelligence. These are important things to the Soviets 
but more important to them is the fact that they have Vietnam on their 
side and this they will never give up.”!° 

There is also an underlying feeling of admiration for Vietnam’s 
standing up to China and for its nationalist resistance against the big 
powers. A strong Vietnam can therefore be a useful buffer against any 

‘Chinese expansionist intent whereas a Vietnam bled white would create a 
vacuum that could be filled by China. It would be best if Vietnam were 
kept out of the Sino-Soviet conflict. Kampuchea, for its part, should not 
be involved in any arrangement that would threaten Vietnam; this means 
that Kampuchea too must be neutral in the Sino-Soviet conflict. In addi- 
tion, Kampuchea could act as a buffer between Vietnam and Thailand. 

Regarding the proposed Khmer coalition, Malaysia has an obvious 
preference for Son Sann because he is the least influenced by China. This 
preference is manifest in the Malaysian invitation to Son Sann after the 
Singapore meeting in September and by Tan Sri Ghazali’s affirmation of 
his personal friendship. In fact, Tan Sri Ghazali has gone as far as sug- 
gesting that Son Sann has a powerful military group behind him. Tan Sri 
Ghazali said that “even now he [Son Sann] is able to raise an army de- 
spite odds. Already he has 9000 armed men. Our intelligence confirms it. 
But the world does not believe him. . . . [thousands] are ready to support 
him.... Even Heng Samrin people will join him... .”!! Such a state- 
ment suggests at least a belief in Son Sann’s efficacy, if not an enthusiasm 
for him. 

Another power of some consequence in Southeast Asia is Japan. The 
figure of Japan is writ large in the ASEAN economies but the political 
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and possible military aspects of its involvement are not easy to analyze. 
This is primarily because Malaysia and Southeast Asia are not con- 
fronted by any clear-cut Japanese aim, whether it be in the form of a 
mission civilatrice or coprosperity sphere or carefully thought out policies 
guiding its actions in this region. Hellmann’s bamboo metaphor seems 
particularly apt to Southeast Asians; likening Japanese foreign policy to a 
bamboo thicket, it is “full and attractive in appearance, resilient in all 
kinds of weather, but lacking in real substance and crowding out all 
around it that are reached by its roots.”!? However, Southeast Asians do 
perceive certain traits of Japanese behavior: attractive Japanese promises 
that are often unfulfilled; continued Japanese capacity to prosper despite 
a changing strategic situation in this region; and gradual but certain over- 
crowding of their economies by the Japanese. 

In the Fukuda Doctrine of 1977, Japan explicitly rejected any mili- 
tary role for itself in Southeast Asia, and this was confirmed by premier 
Suzuki in his visit to Thailand in 1981. This position coincides with Ma- 
laysian sentiment. There are memories of the harsh Japanese occupation 
of Malaysia during the Second World War and also uncertainty about 
how Japan would act if rearmed. If Japanese rearmament were inevita- 
ble because of the extreme disproportion between present Japanese mili- 
tary capacity and its economic and diplomatic influence, Malaysia would 
probably prefer that Japan help strengthen the capacity of Malaysia and 
other ASEAN countries to defend themselves rather than have Japan as- 
sume the role of protector. Malaysia welcomes Japanese diplomatic sup- 
port for ASEAN in the present Indochinese crisis and appreciates 
Japanese help in maintaining a power balance and thereby facilitating 
the achievement of neutralization. However, Japanese involvement in 
Malaysian internal affairs will not be at all welcomed even though the 
temptation may exist, especially among some ASEAN intellectuals, to 
urge Japan to support the forces of democracy within the ASEAN coun- 
tries. 

Japanese investment in the Malaysian economy matters little in the 
agricultural and mining sectors; it is concentrated in the manufacturing 
sector, primarily in selected industries such as textiles, electronics, iron, 
and non-ferrous metals.'3 The manufacturing sector does not compare in 
size with the agricultural and mining sectors where the bulk of foreign 
investment is Western in origin. This to some extent accounts for the ab- 
sence of intense, large-scale anti- Japanese demonstrations during Tana- 
ka’s 1974 visit as compared to events in Thailand and Indonesia where 
Japanese investment is more conspicuous and forms a larger proportion 
of foreign investment. Any nationalistic reaction against foreign economic 
domination in Malaysia would have been directed against the West, par- 
ticularly Britain, which in 1974 still maintained large holdings from colo- 
nial days. Nevertheless, in recent years, Japanese investments have 
loomed larger, given the purchasing power of the Malaysian market, its 
relatively low labor costs, and the favorable conditions for foreign invest- 
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ment. Malaysia looks to Japanese investment as an important means of 
achieving domestic socio-political objectives. 

Finally, with regard to the concept of the Pacific Community enunci- 
ated by the late Japanese Premier Masayoshi Ohira, Malaysia’s attitude 
is best described as open, if not negative. The Pacific region is very di- 
verse, not easily unified under any kind of grouping. If it were to be 
attempted, something similar to ASEAN should be the model. As the 
Prime Minister, Dr. Mahathir said, 


Before we take the first steps it is essential that we appreciate the delicacy 
and complexity of bringing so many ideologically, culturally and econom- 
ically different nations together. Associations of nations do not meta- 
morphose overnight, premised upon some expert economic programme. 
Associations of nations are brittle and fragment easily under the slightest 
strain. Therefore it behooves us to move with circumspection, mindful of 
the sensitivities of everyone concerned. 


The ASEAN experience could perhaps provide a guide and an inspira- 
tion for Pacific co-operation."4 


In other words, make haste slowly. 


Lee Poh Ping is Associate Professor, Faculty of Economics and Administration, Uni- 
versity of Malaya. 
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CONSTRAINTS ON SINGAPORE’S 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Lee Boon Hiok 


SINGAPORE’S ECONOMIC SUCCESS is well known but has 
not occurred without some short-term disadvantages. In August 1977 
Singapore lodged a formal protest with the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) over the treatment of its share in the IMF gold auctions, one of 
several steps taken by the Singapore government to protest the July 1977 
IMF decision to classify Singapore as a developed country. Singapore’s 
share of the gold sales, estimated at approximately US$3 million, would 
be put into a trust fund to provide concessional financing for developing 
countries. 

The Singapore government’s protest was not so much against the 
action taken as against the method of arriving at the allocation. The IMF 
relies on two criteria to classify a member as developed or developing: 
Gross National Product (GNP) per capita or reserves as a percentage of 
imports. Singapore qualified as a developed country on the basis of the 
first criterion but not the second. There are also other implications associ- 
ated with the government’s protest to the IMF. If the developed countries 
of the West and Japan view Singapore as a “developed” country, conces- 
sions Singapore currently enjoys as a developing country under the Gen- 
eralised Scheme of Preferences (GSP) on exports would be closed off, and 
Singapore’s ability to borrow from the World Bank and the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank at concessional rates would be affected.' 

The government responded that the GNP per capita criterion could 
not be applied to Singapore, an island economy of over two million peo- 
ple, because the development of Singapore’s economy relies heavily on 
foreign capital, technology,.and workers, and a “large share of the com- 
pensation of employees and of the operating surplus as well as the con- 
sumption of fixed capital of establishments as recorded in national 
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accounts, accrues to foreigners and foreign enterprises.”? GNP per cap- 
ita, defined on a residential basis, was not a true reflection of the income 
of Singaporeans, so the concept of indigenous GNP per capita, which 
excludes the contributions of foreigners and foreign enterprises, was in- 
troduced. This concept was accepted by the IMF and used as a basis for 
classifying Singapore as a developing country. 

However, this rather ingenious concept of indigenous GNP per cap- 
ita has merely delayed the time when Singapore will attain developed 
country status. Recent World Bank figures place Singapore near the top 
of the middle-income oil-importing countries together with Greece, Is- 
rael, and Spain. Greece and Spain are members of the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD).? It is most likely that 
the 1980s will see Singapore’s economic status transformed from that of a 
developing state to that of a small developed country in a sea of develop- 
ing nations. An intriguing question is whether Singapore’s new economic 
status will require revision of its foreign economic, cultural, social, and 
political policies. 


Size, Level of Development, and Foreign Policy 


It is often argued that the size, measured by population, is an impor- 
tant factor in explaining differences in foreign policy actions. Thus, it is 
suggested that the great powers are more war prone than small states. 
Moreover, large states with over 30 million population seem to initiate 
more acts of conflict, aside from the use of force, than small states, and 
small states are more likely to use international organizations as arenas to 
pursue their objectives. Generally speaking large states with superior ca- 
pabilities have more objectives to achieve and defend in the realm of inter- 
national relations.* 

Studies attempting to relate level of economic development to foreign 
policy outputs are less conclusive.” Certainly recent evidence indicates 
that relatively rapid increases in economic status allow a country to de- 
velop a more active foreign policy, for example, Mexico, Norway, and a 
number of the oil-producing Middle Eastern countries. Such countries 
often require time to adjust to their new roles in the international arena. 
Conversely, countries such as the United Kingdom may find the transi- 
tion from a great power to a more diminished status a difficult one involv- 
ing problems of adjustment in domestic and international affairs. 
However, level of development appears to explain why most developing 
countries see themselves as non-aligned whereas most developed countries 
belong to a major military bloc. 

Research indicates, however, that small developed states tend to be 
more involved in international political and economic issues than develop- 
ing states, perhaps because the former have more at stake in the interna- 
tional arena because of greater strategic and economic contacts. But 
research does not show that small developed countries, such as Belgium, 
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initiate more conflict or cooperative acts than small developing countries.® 
A caveat is appropriate here because the studies cited are based primarily 
on information from the 1950s and the 1960s. Since then, control of 
scarce raw materials such as oil, changes in the nature of international 
politics and alliances, and many other factors have led to the development 
of a different set of foreign policy orientations among the developing and 
developed countries. 

If Singapore’s foreign policy is examined in the light of the above 
discussion, a number of observations can be made. Singapore’s domestic 
and foreign policy outputs have often been characterized as a political 
ideology of survival. Political and economic survival for newly indepen- 
dent Singapore was a very real issue in 1965 after the country’s ejection 
from Malaysia. Domestically, the People’s Action Party (PAP) govern- 
ment was involvéd in an intense, often violent struggle for power against 
the Barisan Sosialis and the Communists that was eventually resolved in 
government’s favor. Survival also meant inculcating new values in a pop- 
ulation that was often loyal to their countries of origin and had little sense 
of national identity. After 1965 the PAP government felt that it was 
important to acquire non-ideological pragmatic values related to the con- 
cepts of multiracialism and multilingualism. By multiracialism, the Sin- 
gapore leaders meant the practice of cultural tolerance towards the 
various communities and acceptance of differences in religious practices.” 
Multilingualism has always been advocated by the PAP elite because it 
was considered unwise within the Southeast Asian context to accord the 
Chinese language a predominant status. The political strategy related to 
these twin concepts was influenced by the fact that to survive in Southeast 
Asia a predominantly Chinese island state could not be labeled as a third 
China. 

In terms of economic policy, the survival ideology is linked with the 
concept of the global city first proposed in 1972 by Singapore’s Second 
Deputy Prime Minister (Foreign Affairs) S. Rajaratnam. This concept 
suggests that if Singapore is to survive, it must establish a relationship of 
interdependence in the rapidly expanding global economic system. This 
implies an economic policy that emphasizes a world market for Sin- 
gapore’s products rather than a policy that relates only to regional trade. 
In 1965 survival meant that the economy would have to shift from re- 
liance on shipping, insurance, entrepôt trade, and British military bases 
to one that stressed industrialization, banking, finance, and the tourist 
trade. This required a shift from an import substitution policy to an out- 
ward-looking, export-oriented policy of industrialization. The success of 
the Singapore government in transforming the economy to promote these 
objectives has been well documented. 

Singapore’s foreign policy has also been based on the concept of sur- 
vival in the regional and international arenas. Lee Khoon Choy, a former 
Senior Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, stated that “Singapore has 
little capacity of its own to shape the main course of world events. Essen- 
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tially, for its survival and economic well-being its foreign policy has. to 
respond to the realities of the regional and international environment.’ 
The implication here is that the concept of survival ideology is linked to 
the concept of the global city discussed earlier. 

Viability has always been an issue of basic concern for Singapore 
since the country’s foundation in 1819. “Adverse developments in the re- 
gion or threats to the specialised services offered by Singapore by way of 
excessive competition could jeopardize the economic basis of Singapore.””? 
Singapore’s position is discussed around the issue of how a city-state can 
survive given the inherent situational constraints. It is argued that for the 
city-state lacking a hinterland to survive, it must create a continuing de- 
mand by other countries for its services.!° Categories of services would 
have to be revived and upgraded but these would include retail trade, 
tourism, and the development of regional financial and professional ser- 
vices. The “service” aspect is probably particularly important in enticing 
industrialists to invest in Singapore." 

More recently, S. Dhanabalan, Singapore’s Foreign Minister, has 
identified the main precepts of the country’s foreign policy. First, “we 
will be friends with all who wish to be friends.”!2 Second, “we will trade 
with any state for mutual benefit, regardless of ideology or system of gov- 
ernment.” Third, “we will remain non-aligned with regard to the rival- 
ries of great-power blocs.” Lastly, “we will cooperate closely with 
ASEAN members to achieve regional cohesion, stability and progress.” 

Dhanabalan argues that these precepts were adopted in the initial 
years of Singapore’s independence and there is no reason to abandon 
them. However, as Singapore faces new realities, the precepts must be 
modified and their emphasis changed. Dhanabalan observes that in 
Southeast Asia certain structural changes have called forth new rules of 
the game. The changes have been caused by the arrival of the Soviet 
Union as a power in the region through a united Communist Vietnam. 
As long as the United States remained the predominant power, non-com- 
munist Southeast Asian states were insulated from the instability of Indo- 
china. With the removal of the U.S. buffer, this comfortable state of 
affairs evaporated. Singapore and its ASEAN partners required some 
kind of modus vivendi with an ideologically hostile, militarily superior 
neighbor. These new circumstances have placed cooperation with 
ASEAN partners at the very center of Singapore’s foreign policy. Accord- 
ing to Dhanabalan, it also means working with any state, irrespective of 
ideology, whose interests at any time coincide with Singapore’s. It implies 
rallying international support for Singapore’s causes as well as for the 
worthy causes of nations that have supported Singapore and whose causes 
do not harm Singapore’s interests. 

Dhanabalan acknowledges criticisms of Singapore’s ASEAN-ori- 
ented foreign policy and the more active role adopted by Singapore. In 
particular, he indicates there are those who feel that for a small country 
Singapore has been too vocal, taking public stands on issues having no 
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direct concern for the country and over which Singapore is powerless. 
Dhanabalan’s reply is that Singapore, despite its small size, can influence 
international developments by narrowing Singapore’s attention to specific 
issues directly affecting its security. This requires securing and using in- 
formation on the issues in question and carefully selecting the time, place, 
and forum in which to make Singapore’s case. 

Let us now review Singapore’s foreign policy. In 1965 Singapore 
was in a relatively weak position both politically and economically, and 
the survival ideology dominated foreign policy. The country’s “dominant 
concern was with establishing her credentials among the non-aligned and 
Afro-Asian countries.”!> This implied a policy of neutrality and an active 
identification with the anti-colonial ideology of the African and Asian 
countries. Lee Khoon Choy has argued that Singapore’s declaration of 
non-alignment immediately after independence was not simply a case of 
identifying with a current fad. Lee argued that Singapore was non- 
aligned, not in any special ideological sense, but in its national interests.'* 
It has been argued that this concept of non-aligned or “positive neutral- 
ism” (a term the Singapore government has used) has been interpreted by 
Singapore to suit its own situation and circumstances. Non-alignment 
for Singapore primarily means staying out of “any competition, or con- 
flict between the power blocs,” but where the “survival, security, or pros- 
perity” of “an independent, democratic, non-communist Singapore 
(including Malaysia) is threatened she cannot be neutral.”!* In recent 
years, with the improvement in Singapore’s political and economic status, 
the government has modified these views. For example, it has expressed 
reservations about certain trends in the non-aligned group because it 
thinks these issues only distract attention from the real problems besetting 
Third World states. This implies a pragmatic, hard-headed, non-ideolog- 
ical attitude towards the non-aligned movement, an attitude consistent 
with the government’s survival ethic. 

Singapore’s preference for the industrial states of the West rather 
than the socialist states is based on economic realities. Like most develop- 
ing countries, Singapore is more closely tied by trade and investment to 
the industrial West than to the socialist states. The country’s anti-Ameri- 
can attitude in the immediate post-independence era has changed to a 
pro-American stance, especially since the early 1970s. During his visit to 
the U.S. in October 1977, Lee Kuan Yew came out strongly in favor of a 
continued U.S. military presence in Asia. He argued that the U.S. naval 
balance must be roughly equivalent to the Soviet naval power in the area. 
Lee stressed there must be sufficient American forces to influence the 
thinking of governments to assure them that outside intervention would 
not be permitted and to caution them against embarking on any foreign 
policy adventures. More recently Lee has observed that in future the 
United States may need another fleet for the Indian Ocean to forestall 
Soviet intimidation; at present, Lee pointed out, the U.S. has only the 
Seventh Fleet covering the Western Pacific and the Indian Ocean. He said 
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this “is called the ‘swing policy’ —you swing half the fleet from the West- 
ern Pacific into the Indian Ocean, and you swing half the Sixth Fleet 
from the Mediterranean into the Indian Ocean.”!” 

Lee’s advocacy of greater American military involvement is related 
closely to Singapore’s role in ASEAN on a number of political and eco- 
nomic issues. After ASEAN’s founding in 1967, Singapore’s interest was 
oriented towards global rather than regional policy. Criticisms aimed at 
Singapore centered on what was variously called its “diffident” or “wait- 
and-see” attitude toward regional cooperation. Australian Prime Minis- 
ter Gough L. Whitlam, in August 1973, accused Singapore of being the 
richest country in Southeast Asia that failed to help its neighbors.'* ‘This 
criticism, which was somewhat unfair, foretold the problems Singapore 
would face in future as a result of its economic success. The message 
Singapore imparted to fellow ASEAN nations and other developing 
countries was quite blunt in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Prime Min- 
ister Lee, for example, argued at this time that regionalism must go hand 
in hand with internationalism: 


Cooperation between educationally not advanced and industrially under- 
developed countries can only produce miniscule economic gains to be di- 
vided between large numbers of poor and hungry people.... To make 
progress which can be more quickly felt by the people, the under- 
developed countries of South and Southeast Asia must be associated with 
the more industrially advanced and prosperous to borrow on fairly gener- 
ous terms not only the capital and equipment, but also the expertise in 
management, technological and industrial techniques, education and 
training methods.'? 


Dhanabalan’s statements quoted earlier indicate that after the com- 
munist takeover of Vietnam in 1975, Singapore began to reevaluate its 
policy towards ASEAN and its relationship with the communist Indo- 
china states. Singapore and the other ASEAN countries began to treat 
ASEAN more seriously because they realized that the organization would 
be a strong defense against the communist countries of Southeast Asia. 
Lee Kuan Yew, in a keynote speech at the Commonwealth Heads of Gov- 
ernment Conference in London in June 1977, argued that the Commu- 
nist takeover in 1975 gave ASEAN a real seriousness of purpose because 
of the shock of the terrible alternatives. Lee also acknowledged during an 
address in July 1977 at the opening of the Tenth ASEAN Ministerial 
meeting that a strong, vigorous, and thriving ASEAN would become a 
desirable economic and trading partner. 

But even at this time there were indications that achievement-ori- 
ented Singapore could not still publicly reconcile itself to the fact that the 
pace of ASEAN economic cooperation would be a little slow at times. 
During a television forum in September 1977, Lee Khoon Choy stressed 
that it was not out of selfishness that Singapore wanted to develop 
ASEAN economic ties more rapidly; he argued that ASEAN’s pace of 
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development was quite slow by Singapore standards. In fact, at the Kuala 
Lumpur summit conference, Lee Kuan Yew said that Singapore would 
slow down one step to accommodate the pace of ASEAN, but Singapore 
wanted to look after its own survival. 

Singapore was disappointed that in 1977 except for the ongoing In- 
donesian urea project, the ASEAN industrial projects had not been im- 
plemented. But Singapore slowly began to realize that a number of 
tangible benefits could be attained through ASEAN. In 1977 during Lee 
Kuan Yew’s visit to the Philippines, the two countries agreed to imple- 
ment a mutual across-the-board preferential tariff reduction of 10% on 
products traded between them. Similar tariff arrangements were also ne- 
gotiated in the same year with Thailand. Although these tariff reductions 
were small, they certainly had a symbolic effect on the “meaning of 
ASEAN cooperation,” a phrase often mentioned by the ASEAN mem- 
bers. 

Additionally, the Inter-Governmental Committee (IGC) with Ma- 
laysia was established in December 1980. The Committee was headed by 
the countries’ foreign ministers and included senior civil servants from the 
two countries. The Committee was designed to discuss bilateral issues 
informally, and there was hope it would encourage close cooperation be- 
tween the younger “second generation” civil servants of both countries. 

Singapore has also been gradually convinced that membership in 
ASEAN has a number of economic and political advantages in dealing 
with other countries. In October 1977 there was a meeting in Bangkok 
between ASEAN and EEC representatives to discuss the groundwork for 
a joint consultative mechanism to soften the impact of EEC protectionist 
measures against ASEAN exports. Further meetings to strengthen this 
primarily economic relationship have been held between political and 
business leaders of the trading communities. In March 1980 a top level 
meeting with the EEC was held to conclude an economic cooperation 
agreement.” Japan has also paid some attention to ASEAN. In August 
1977 the Japanese Prime Minister Takeo Fukuda visited the ASEAN 
Summit, a clear indication to the ASEAN members of the political 
strength of the regional alliance. Lee Kuan Yew and other ASEAN lead- 
ers have also recognized that “Japanese investments and transfer of tech- 
nology to ASEAN countries and the promotion of two-way trade are 
Japan’s best contribution in the security and stability of the region.”?! 
There were also a number of indications that Japan was willing to offer 
Singapore aid in a number of projects. In January 1981 Japan gave Sin- 
gapore financial assistance in setting up a Japan-Singapore Institute of 
Software Technology and a new Japanese Studies Department at the Na- 
tional University of Singapore, and assistance in education and manage- 
ment techniques. More important, Japan said it would extend to 
Singapore for another ten years the GSP for developing countries.”? 
There were indications that Japan regarded the individual ASEAN 
countries as important trading and political allies. 
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On another economic issue, protectionism, Singapore saw tangible 
benefits from its membership in ASEAN. The country has always been 
fearful of trade restrictions and import quotas by other countries. From 
1977 there was evidence that protectionism was growing, particularly in 
the U.S. and EEC markets. Singapore therefore welcomed the joint con- 
sultative mechanism mentioned earlier between ASEAN and the EEC. 
On other protectionist related issues such as Australia’s International 
Civil Aviation Policy (ICAP), Singapore has found it beneficial to negoti- 
ate with Australia on a common front with other ASEAN countries. 

At present, the political benefits of Singapore’s membership in 
ASEAN outweigh the economic benefits. In spite of Singapore’s small 
size, the other. ASEAN countries have allowed Singapore to take a lead- 
ing role on political matters, particularly the Kampuchean issue. 
Dhanabalan has argued that if the Kampuchean problem had been re- 
garded as involving ASEAN and Vietnam alone, the international im- 
plications arising from the involvement of powers outside the region 
would have been missed. ASEAN’s choice of the UN as the forum for the 
Kampuchean debate has two implications. First, it stressed the interna- 
tional climate of the problem, and, second, ASEAN capitalized on its in- 
ternational status and the willingness of other states to listen to its point 
of view. Here it is very clear that Singapore is using ASEAN to the max- 
imum of its capabilities. An additional advantage to Singapore is the 
important role in coordinating the ASEAN effort played by Singapore’s 
Permanent Representative to the United Nations, Tommy Koh. The 
ASEAN countries have in the main allowed Koh to take the lead on a 
number of issues involving Kampuchea. 

Singapore’s aggressive posture regarding the Kampuchean issue was 
apparent at the February 1981 meeting of non-aligned foreign ministers 
in India. Dhanabalan, together with the Malaysian and Indonesian For- 
eign Ministers, strongly supported amendments that called for the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from Kampuchea and reaffirmed the right of the 
Kampuchean people to self-determination. Singapore was also actively 
involved in the Special Conference on the Kampuchean issue of the UN 
General Assembly held in July 1981. In September 1981 Singapore 
played host to a tripartite meeting of delegates from the Khmer Rouge, 
former Kampuchean premier Son Sann, and Prince Norodom Sihanouk. 
This ASEAN effort has helped to establish an anti-Vietnamese united 
front made up of the three principal Kampuchean political groups. 

Singapore’s small size has not prevented it from adopting an anti- 
Soviet posture on Kampuchea. Singapore regards the active participation 
of the USSR in Indochina as upsetting the regional balance of power. An 
opportunity to have a face-to-face dialogue between Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew and Soviet leaders in September 1981 was not realized because 
the Soviet Union postponed Lee’s proposed trip. It was suggested by S. 
Rajaratnam that the Soviets may have postponed Lee’s visit to please 
Hanoi.” Singapore obviously feels that the anti-Soviet posture will not 
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hurt its economic development because the Soviet Union is not a major 
trading partner. Also, in terms of world opinion, a substantial number of 
countries share the Singapore and ASEAN view of events in Kampuchea. 


Conclusion 


Singapore lies at the upper level of the group of countries categorized 
as middle income by the World Bank according to the criterion of GNP 
per capita. This ranks it 31st among 126 nations with a US$3830 GNP 
per capita in 1979. With the exception of Indonesia, Singapore’s ASEAN 
colleagues also belong to the middle income group of countries.*4 

What foreign policy options are open to Singapore when it reaches 
the status of a developed country in a few years time? Within the eco- 
nomic realm, the important question is whether Singapore should become 
a member of the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD). This would mean the loss of development aid, and, even 
more seriously, Singapore’s manufacturing products would no longer be 
eligible for GSP and Multi-Fibre Arrangement (MFA) quotas. In addi- 
tion, the EEC and other trading communities may consider Singapore 
ineligible, for the preferential tariffs and quotas accorded to other 
ASEAN countries. 

Industrial market economies have been asked by the World Bank to 
expand imports from developing countries, avoid protectionism, and 
make positive adjustments to expand trade.2° These requests are not in- 
consistent with Singapore’s present attitudes on international trade. If 
Singapore’s future economic development emphasizes high value services 
(such as banking and computer services) rather than manufactured goods, 
it will not be as vulnerable to a withdrawal of GSP and MFA benefits. 
“While its neighbours which include some of the world’s most rapidly 
growing nation state economies, venture into high technology manufac- 
turing production, it can look beyond that to the development of comple- 
mentary high technology, high-value, capital-intensive services.”?° The 
MEFA covers a broad range of concessions to developing countries for tex- 
tile products, but it could be advocated that Singapore would do better to 
divert resources from textile and related industries to the production of 
more high-value goods. 

In addition, Singapore would be expected to provide more aid to 
low-income developing countries. However, substantial diversion of its 
financial reserves to the World Bank and the ADB would be difficult 
given the relative vulnerability of its economic position because of its 
small size and lack of natural resources. There is little doubt, however, 
that Singapore eventually will be forced to become a donor country, but 
the amount of the funds allocated will require careful evaluation.’ 

With regard to Singapore’s future economic role in ASEAN, sub- 
stantial improvements in the economic infrastructure of other ASEAN 
countries will probably create a greater demand for Singapore’s financial 
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and technological services. The financial benefits might possibly be 
greater than those obtained from Singapore’s future participation in 
ASEAN projects. It is obvious that in the economic field, other ASEAN 
countries, particularly Indonesia and Malaysia, would like to take the 
lead in dictating the pace of the projects. The January 1982 ASEAN 
economic ministers meeting in Kuala Lumpur nevertheless raised many 
more issues than it resolved, an indication that ASEAN needed to define 
its goals more clearly and sharpen its approach to them.”® Singapore 
needs to take considerable care in the realm of economic diplomacy so as 
not to appear impatient with the pace of ASEAN economic cooperation. 
At the June 1979 Economic Ministers meeting in Jakarta, Singapore re- 
duced its equity participation in four industrial projects from 10% to a 
token 1%. It is said that Singapore was expressing “discontent and disap- 
pointment”? at the lack of progress of ASEAN cooperation, but the 
negative impact of Singapore’s decision on the other ASEAN countries 
far exceeded the economic benefits of such an act for Singapore. 

The leaders of Singapore have become convinced that economic 
bonds, more than political cohesion and solidarity, will pull ASEAN 
through when the going gets rough and in the longer run. Lee Kuan Yew 
argued that the lesson provided by the EEC was that such bonds could 
overcome the pull of divergent national interests.” Shortly after Lee’s 
remarks, the ASEAN economic ministers agreed to overhaul the group’s 
economic machinery by restructuring the five main committees overseeing 
economic cooperation.?! 

A number of interesting questions may be asked relating to the for- 
eign policy outputs of a “developed” Singapore. One question arises over 
Singapore’s stand in the North/South dialogue and the country’s rela- 
tionship with members of the two economic groups. As a relatively minor 
and low-ranking member of the “North” group of countries, Singapore’s 
political and economic impact would be relatively unimportant. Should 
Singapore remain in the non-aligned movement or withdraw from it? A 
strong argument could be put forward for continued membership in the 
movement in spite of the fact that many members of the movement are 
aligned with certain Great Powers. The movement gives Singapore access 
to a forum to present its point of view on international issues that may 
have an impact on it. A similar argument could be put forward for Sin- 
gapore’s continued participation in the British Commonwealth meetings. 
The meeting in Australia in October 1981 provided Singapore and other 
Commonwealth countries with a forum to air their views on the Kam- 
puchean issue. 

Singapore’s participation in UN debates and forums has been on a 
scale exceeding its small-country status. But if Singapore wishes to keep 
the momentum going, it will have to speak out on issues having an impact 
on its world image. At times, Singapore may differ from the views of its 
major trading partners when political factors demand it. For example, 
Tommy Koh recently appealed to Israel “as a friend” to repeal its annex- 
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ation of the Golan Heights. Koh’s stand clearly contradicted the view of 
one of Singapore’s major trading partners—the U.S.*? 

Singapore’s foreign policy in the past has been identified with two or 
three individuals—Lee Kuan Yew and S. Rajaratnam, and more recently 
S. Dhanabalan. With Singapore’s transition to being a “developed” coun- 
try, more manpower will be required to fill key posts within the country 
and abroad, particularly in the country’s Foreign Ministry. It is hoped 
that a number of capable individuals of the calibre of Tommy Koh will 
emerge. Singapore’s transition into “developed” country status will not be 
a quantum leap, and it will most probably be a relatively quiet and unob- 
trusive affair. However, Singapore’s survival in the international arena 
calls for considerable diplomatic skills because there is much at stake. S. 
Dhanabalan puts it well: 


The conduct of foreign policy is like navigating a ship through dangerous 
waters. Our fundamental aim is, and will remain, to avoid shipwreck. 
But, as we proceed in the 1980’s, changes in the structure and processes 
of international politics have given us the opportunity, as well as made it 
necessary, to steer a more positive course. We cannot be solely at the 
mercy of the tides and the winds. History will not forgive us if we do. 


Lee Boon Hiok is Senior Lecturer, Department of Political Science, University of Sin- 
gapore. 
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PHILIPPINE PERCEPTIONS OF CRUCIAL 
ISSUES AFFECTING SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Estrella D. Solidum 


IN THE PAST TWO DECADES, Philippine foreign policy 
has been transformed in major ways as a result of altered perceptions of 
international developments, particularly those affecting Southeast Asia. 
The changing perceptions of the 1970s were actually generated in the 
1960s. Prior to the 1960s, Philippine foreign policy had been strongly 
identified with that of the United States, and the Philippines viewed in- 
ternational politics in the light of the successes and failures of American 
policies. The Philippines had no definite direction of its own, so much so 
that in international circles the Filipinos were perceived as no more than 
“little brown Americans.” This American-centric traditional image of the 
world was a product of the historical relationship between the Philip- 
pines and the U.S. “Special relations” summed up the Philippine percep- 
tion of this relationship; the U.S. seemed to have overwhelmingly 
superior techniques for public education, business, and politics, and the 
Philippines possessed only a sense of justice and an unquenchable desire 
for independence. The increasing momentum of contact with the U.S. 
during at least fifty years implanted the image of a trust-filled alliance. 
The alliance had been strengthened by the Philippine-American re- 
sistance to Japanese aggression during the second world war and the dra- 
matic and sentimental fulfillment by General Douglas MacArthur of his 
promise to return, which became a reality to the war-stricken Filipinos as 
food, money, and other goods saturated the country upon liberation. From 
1946 to the 1950s, Philippine policy was heavily dependent on the U.S. 
as evidenced by economic and political relations, chiefly the Laurel-Lang- 
ley Agreement and the defense agreements between the two countries. 
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In 1959, an opportunity for the Philippines to realize the signifi- 
cance of its geographical identity came in the proposal of Malayan Prime 
Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman to form the Association of Southeast 
Asia (ASA). This was established finally in 1961 by Thailand, Malaya, 
and the Philippines. With ASA’s principle of Asian solutions to Asian 
problems, Philippine foreign policy began to reflect recognition of the 
geographical reality that Philippine destiny would lie in Asia. 

Another Asian development contributed to the attraction of the Phil- 
ippines to its Asian neighbors. When the Philippines asserted its claim to 
Sabah and opposed Sabah’s incorporation into Malaysia, Indonesian 
President Sukarno’s strength and integrity of commitment to secure Asia 
for the Asians was helpful. Sukarno’s opposition to the formation of Ma- 
laysia was a pole of strength for the Philippines at that time, and for a 
while Indonesia and the Philippines appeared to have a shared position 
vis-a-vis Malaysia. However, in August 1967, the Philippines joined In- 
donesia, Malaysia, Thailand, and Singapore to form the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), which grew in importance and inter- 
national visibility over the years. Today ASEAN is one of the main pillars 
of Philippine foreign policy, and the Philippines is doing its utmost to 
promote ASEAN goals perceived as necessary to the peace and security of 
the region. The Philippines is also promoting bilateral relations with 
each of the ASEAN states. The Asian orientation of Philippine policy has 
finally matured. 

It was not only these Southeast Asian developments that stimulated 
changes in the Philippine perception of world events. Domestic affairs 
and world developments impelled changes that vividly emphasized the 
necessity for flexibility in Philippine policy. A combination of disappoint- 
ments and the expectations for a better life pressed the Philippines to 
revise its world perspective. Domestically, some nationalists and Marxists 
were advocating “delinking” from the U.S., especially because of the nu- 
merous crimes against Filipinos related to the U.S. military bases and the 
uncontrolled entry into the Philippines of American goods, which were 
perceived as undermining the social values of the people. Greater prob- 
lems, involving the inability to achieve social and economic progress 
(which always seemed elusive), impelled the Philippine leaders to look 
for alternative solutions and more pragmatic policies. 

On the international scene, the People’s Republic of China with its 
gigantic population and matching influence loomed large over Southeast 
Asia. As it achieved its position in the world power configuration, bi- 
polarity gave way to multipolarity among the U.S., USSR, PRC, and 
Japan. Together with multipolarity came a deemphasis of ideological im- 
peratives. A mood of detente was perceived by Philippine leaders who 
had watched the withdrawal of British military commitments from Asia, 
the American disengagement from Asia under the Nixon and Ford Doc- 
trines and the phasing out of SEATO, and finally the rapprochement be- 
tween the United States and China. These events accelerated the 
transformation in Philippine perspectives. President Marcos in 1968 
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stated that the destiny of the Philippines had shifted from the West to the 
East; the Philippines is in Asia and there lies its destiny.! Consequently, 
the conduct of Philippine foreign relations must necessarily be influenced 
by an understanding of the Asian situation today and an anticipation of 
its future. 

The 1968 declaration of Marcos meant that the Philippines viewed 
its survival not in terms of dependence on the U.S. but as resulting from 
the exercise of independent Philippine action in relations with every na- 
tion. In the same year, Philippine foreign policy shifted perceptibly to- 
wards greater realization of Philippine needs and interests; this 
perspective guided the formulation of relations with China and in later 
years with the socialist states of Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuchea. 


Philippine-China Relations 


In anticipation of the need to diversify trading partners and the di- 
rection of policy, the Philippines sought to develop relations with more 
countries on the basis of mutual respect and mutual benefit. A significant 
innovation was the Philippine decision to open up diplomatic relations 
with socialist states. In November 1968, Marcos declared that Asian 
countries must arrive at a practical compromise with China for their own 
survival and coexist with China, which is in their midst. This new eval- 
uation of the existence of China led to the establishment of diplomatic 
relations and a trade agreement with China in June 1975. Of course 
there was the assurance of Chairman Mao that China would not inter- 
fere with Philippine domestic affairs. However, it was clear that China 
would continue to extend moral and political support to local commu- 
nists; otherwise they might align themselves with the Soviet Communist 
Party. China’s position is that local governments should deal with the 
local communist parties. The policy of the Philippines is to respect the 
rights of overseas Chinese as long as they are within the purview of Phil- 
ippine laws. The Philippines terminated diplomatic relations with the 
Republic of China in Taiwan but retained cultural and commercial rela- 
tions. Although the Philippines tries to preserve cordial bilateral relations 
with China, the conflicting claims over the Spratly Islands remain an 
irritant. But there was an understanding in 1975 that this matter would 
be settled through peaceful negotiations. 


Philippine-U.S. Relations 


In 1969, President Richard Nixon called for a pullback from an ac- 
tive U.S. political and military presence in Asia. This Nixon Doctrine, 
later reinforced by the Ford Pacific Doctrine, stimulated the Philippines 
to reappraise the external political environment and to develop a new 
foreign policy less reliant on the U.S. 

Although President Nixon explained that the doctrine committed the 
United States to keep all of its treaty agreements, provide a nuclear shield 
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for nations allied with the U.S. or whose survival was considered vital to 
American security, and furnish military and economic assistance when 
requested in accordance with treaty commitments, the move was per- 
ceived as a real pullback. The Nixon Doctrine was rendered more open 
to doubt in October 1973 when the U.S. Congress passed a joint resolu- 
tion substantially curtailing the President’s authority to employ U.S. 
armed forces to carry out commitments to its allies. The Philippines 
found this new American position hardly reassuring, especially when 
viewed with the looser type of commitment found in other U.S. treaties in 
the Pacific Area, namely, the U.S. treaties with Taiwan, Australia and 
New Zealand, and the Philippines, and the joint statement making refer- 
ence to commitments under SEATO between Foreign Minister ‘Thanat 
Khoman of Thailand and Secretary of State Dean Rusk. Although 
SEATO was sometimes referred to as a mutual defense pact, this was 
inaccurate because there was no automatic assistance clause in case of 
attack such as Article V of the NATO agreement. Such clauses were pro- 
hibited in treaties and agreements subsequent to NATO by the Vanden- 
berg Resolution. The Philippines viewed the Nixon Doctrine of 1969 and 
the Congressional Resolution of 1973 as a new American policy that 
made Southeast Asia, including the Philippines, no longer an area of vital 
interest but one better left in the hands of a surrogate power like Japan. 
There had been many suggestions from American quarters that Japan 
should support the lapsed Saigon government or provide semi-military 
aid to Southeast Asian countries. The Japanese government ‘had consid- 
ered compliance with these demands difficult because of the highly nega- 
tive public reaction.” 

One of the most important changes in U.S.-Philippine relations was 
that many in the Philippines began to question the utility to the country 
of the three bilateral military agreements of 1947 and 1951 with the U.S. 
Many factors influenced the alteration of the Philippine view of U.S. pol- 
icy, the most important being the Nixon and Ford Doctrines, the develop- 
ment of multipolarity and pragmatism in world relations in place of 
bipolarity and ideological power politics, and the desire of ASEAN to 
achieve peace in Southeast Asia through its long-range goal of establish- 
ing a Zone of Peace, Freedom, and Neutrality. Domestically, the Laurel- 
Langley Agreement with the U.S. was expiring in 1974, terminating the 
preferential treatment of Philippine products in the U.S. market and the 
“parity rights” enjoyed by Americans in the Philippines. The new policy 
stressed developmental diplomacy, and it was strongly felt that a reex- 
amination of the military agreements was in order. 

On July 7, 1975, Marcos stated his position on U.S.-Philippine rela- 
tions by demanding an end to the practice of extraterritoriality and recog- 
nition of Philippine sovereignty over the U.S. bases. He wanted to assert 
national control over all the bases and put some into productive economic 
use. In 1976, Marcos explained that the original basis of the system of 
mutual defense was combating the perceived military threat derived from 
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the communist design to establish hegemony in Asia. This threat had 
receded when cold war bipolarization turned into detente. There is no 
longer a danger of external aggression, but the bases themselves may 
provoke nuclear attacks by enemies of the U.S. Rightly or wrongly, this 
perception on the part of the Philippines led to three years of negotia- 
tions. In January 1979, the Military Bases Agreement was amended to 
recognize Philippine sovereignty over the bases, each of which would fly 
the Philippine flag singly and be. under the command of a Philippine 
officer. In addition, there would be a thorough review of the Agreement’s 
usefulness for mutual interest every five years.> The Philippine aim was 
to assume control of all bases and put them to economic and military use, 
an arrangement that would also help the U.S. maintain an effective pres- 
ence in the Western Pacific. The Military Assistance Pact was designed to 
build up the defense capability of the Philippines, but it has been criti- 
cized for improper implementation that effectively denied the Philippines 
the supplies that had been pledged and prevented the country from going 
to other sources for its needs: According to Marcos, when the military aid 
came, it was insufficient and limited.* 

The diminishing American political and military presence in the 
Asian and Pacific region not only created doubts about the wisdom of 
Philippine reliance on American commitments but also raised fears be- 
cause of the alternative American plan to encourage Japan to become 
more politically and militarily active in the region. In Japan’s view, the 
relative decrease of American strength in Asia, the Soviet Union’s mili- 
tary buildup, and the expansion of the Japanese economy have generated. 
fears about U.S. global security. Japan sees U.S. security policy as the 
product of tripolar diplomacy with the USSR and the PRC, making Eu- 
rope and Japan participants although in subordinate positions. Japan 
lacks the enthusiasm for cooperating with the U.S. in its security efforts 
in the Asia-Pacific region, a position Americans have criticized as the 
“free ride” by which Japan profits from the U.S. military burden under 
the Mutual Security Treaty. But at the same time, Japan is expanding its 
self-defense forces to protect Japan from any attack.é 

The Philippines has expressed some fears about the possibility of 
Japan’s remilitarization, a feeling that all ASEAN states share and have 
made publicly known. To allay their fears, Japan’s Prime Minister 
Fukuda went to Manila on August 8, 1977, and enunciated the Fukuda 
Doctrine. This doctrine states that Japan is committed to peace, rejects 
the role of a military power, and will contribute to the peace and pros- 
perity of Southeast Asia and the world through cooperation and mutual 
confidence.’ 


Vietnam, Laos, Kampuchea 


In line with the policy adopted in 1972 calling for mutual accom- 
modation and friendship with all countries on the basis of mutual respect 
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and non-interference in one another’s internal affairs, the Philippines 
welcomed the ‘ocialist states of Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuchea to coop- 
erate in building a stable community of nations in the region. The foun- 
dation of the stability would be the ability of each country to decide its 
own political, economic, and social system. The Philippines offered finan- 
cial and technical aid to the new government of Laos and established 
diplomatic relations with Kampuchea. Philippine policy toward the 
Khmer people is that they should decide their own political and social 
system. In support of the principle of national integrity, the Philippines, 
as part of ASEAN, has deplored Vietnamese armed intervention in Kam- 
puchea, the installation by Vietnam of the Heng Samrin government, and 
the stationing of Vietnamese troops in Kampuchea. These are not the 
only factors that have caused concern about Vietnamese hegemony; others 
include the teaching of the Vietnamese language.to the bureaucrats in 
Phnom Penh and the officially announced “confederation approach” in 
the politics of the three Indochinese states. 

ASEAN concerns for Vietnam’s attitudes were aired at the Minis- 
terial Meeting in Kuala Lumpur. ASEAN called for a political solution 
to the problem, and the Philippines, as part of ASEAN, worked for con- 
vening the United Nations International Conference in New York in 
July 1981 to devise an ASEAN peace plan based on a political solution. 
While condemning the genocidal activities of Pol Pot, ASEAN still recog- 
nizes the government of Democratic Kampuchea as a legally instituted 
one. To recognize Heng Samrin as the leader of Kampuchea would vio- 
late the commitment to the UN principle of non-interference. The Philip- 
pines, together with ASEAN, supports the efforts by the factions of 
Prince Sihanouk, Son Sann, and the Khmer Rouge under Khieu 
Samphan to form a coalition government for Kampuchea. The Philip- 
pines expects to study any forthcoming platform of the three factions and 
will also be watchful that the USSR and China do not use the Indochi- 
nese situation as an entry point for eventual hegemony over Southeast 
Asia. 

The Philippines recognized Vietnam in 1976 on the basis of four 
principles: (1) respect for territorial integrity, sovereignty, and equality; 
(2) peaceful settlement of disputes; (3) development of good neighborly 
relations, economic cooperation, and cultural exchanges; and (4) agree- 
ment that neither the Philippines nor Vietnam would allow any foreign 
country to use each other’s territory to launch aggression or interfere with 
each other’s affairs or with any country in the region. The Philippines 
also has a Basic Agreement on Economic, Scientific, and Technical Coop- 
eration with Vietnam. And in January 1978, Marcos and Deputy Prime 
Minister Nguyen Duy Trinh signed a declaration to settle peaceably any 
conflict between the two countries, especially over the Spratly and Paracel 
islands where disputes over boundaries have occurred. 
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Two groups of islands in the China Sea known as the Spratly Islands 
and Paracel Islands have become an issue for several states in Asia. Six of 
the Spratlys (which Vietnam calls Truong Sa) have been claimed by the 
Philippines and called the Kalayaan Island Group (KIG) (see map). 
Three of these are occupied by Vietnam and one is claimed by Taiwan. 
China and South Vietnam fought a two-day battle in 1974 which re-. 
sulted in the firm occupation of the Paracels by China, and on September 
26, 1979, China claimed sovereignty over the Paracels and the Spratlys. 
In response, Vietnam declared that any unilateral regulation or any ac- 
tivity such as occupying, exploring, or exploiting any part of the two is- 
land groups would be contrary to the Vietnamese government’s public 
statement of May 12, 1977 and hence illegal. 

The Philippines claims sovereignty over the six islands in the KIG 
by virtue of discovery, unchallenged occupation, and the right of con- 
tiguity. In 1955, a private Philippine group claimed these islands, which 
had been renounced by Japan at the end of World War II but had re- 
mained unassigned. Filipinos began to settle the islands and formed a 
community. When Taiwanese soldiers assaulted the islands, the Philip- 
pine government extended its formal protection and later established its 
effective sovereignty in Marcos’ Presidential Communique of July 10, 
1971. On July 15, 1978, Presidential Decree 1596 made the islands a 
municipality of Palawan Province, to be called Kalayaan. On June 11, 
1978, Presidential Decree No. 1599 claimed that Kalayaan is within the 
exclusive economic zone (EEZ) that extends to a “distance of 200 nauti- 
cal miles beyond the baseline from which the territorial sea is measured.” 
In a related claim, the waters between Kalayaan and Palawan are insular 
waters under the archipelagic doctrine. 

A few months ago, Malaysia issued a new map that included the - 
town of Kalayaan as part of Malaysian territory. Since this had been 
declared a part of Palawan and the continental shelf southeast of Sabah, a 
territory over which the Philippines had earlier established sovereignty, 
title, and jurisdiction, the Philippines has protested the inclusion of the 
two territories in the new Malaysian map. 

All contending parties for the Spratly and Paracel islands base their 
claims on historical grounds, legal factors such as discovery, occupation, 
effective administration, or contiguity under the EEZ or archipelagic doc- 
trines. The Philippines sees the KIG as a forward defense line against 
any invasion of the Philippines. During the Second World War, the Jap- 
anese Imperial Forces launched their initial attacks on the Philippines, 
Indonesia, and Malaysia from Itu Aba Island of the KIG. The Philip- 
pines is also concerned that these islands, which lie astride major sea 
lanes, should not fall into the hands of powers with hegemonic ambitions 
who might try to reduce safe passage to the Indian Ocean and South 
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peting for control of the sea routes and also the protection of military 
installations. Japan’s interest lies in keeping the seas open to safe passage 
because seaborne trade is the lifeline of its economy. The People’s Re- 
public of China, for the present, may be thinking of the South China Sea 
in terms of maritime trade, but when China’s military has modernized, 
there is no doubt that it will pursue strategic interests that may be antag- 
onistic to those of the USSR, the U.S., or Japan. Besides the strategic and 
political interests, economic factors are becoming important because the 
search for seabed oil is expanding, the need for phosphates and guano 
deposits for fertilizers has increased, and the need for marine life as a 
food resource has been established. 
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Indochinese Refugees 


Before the number of illegal immigrants and displaced persons from 
Indochina reached crisis levels and threatened to pose political, social, and 
economic problems in the ASEAN countries, the Philippines had been 
doing its best to accommodate the refugees temporarily. It designated 
Tara Island as a processing center with a maximum capacity of 10,000. 
But fresh arrivals came by the hundreds every day, not only to the Philip- 
pines but also to Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, and Singapore. The in- 
flux exceeded the capacities of the first asylum countries while: the 
commitments of other countries to accept the refugees for final resettle- 
ment had not kept pace. For its part, the Philippines as a member of 
ASEAN criticized Vietnam for its inability to resolve the problem at the 
source and called attention to the responsibility of the respective countries 
of origin to accept the displaced persons back under existing international 
law and practice. The ASEAN Foreign Ministers, at their twelfth annual 
meeting, issued a Joint Communique on June 30, 1979, urging resettle- 
ment countries to increase their intake of refugees and hasten their reset- 
tlement programs. In July 1979, a UN Conference on Refugees and 
Displaced Persons in Southeast Asia was held in Geneva. The Philip- 
pines played an active role throughout the conference. In addition to Tara 
Island, the Philippines offered a processing center at Morong, Bataan, 
which would handle 50,000 refugees, but only with a clear understanding 
that it would be funded by the United Nations and a guarantee that the 
Philippines would not be saddled with the residual refugees. The Philip- 
pines also contributed a modest sum to the emergency Khmer relief pro- 
gram being administered inside Kampuchea and over the land bridge 
from Thailand. 


Korea 


The Philippines still sees the problem of the two Koreas as a threat 
to the peace of Asia. The Philippines appreciates the positions of both 
North and South Korea but believes the present situation to be fraught 
with dangerous possibilities. The Philippines supports measures for the 
maintenance of peace and stability in the peninsula—specifically, current 
measures for the unification of the two countries through peaceful means 
and effective alternative arrangements if the UN Command is disbanded. 


Detente 


The Philippine position on detente was enunciated by Foreign Min- 
ister Carlos P. Romulo at the Australian National University and later in 
Honolulu in 1973. The Philippines desires that detente should not in- 
volve just the great powers; instead, the benefits of real international 
order should be spread worldwide. Detente should have specific effects on 
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developing countries, including improved security, a fuller opportunity to 
concentrate on social and economic development, and a better chance for 
partnership with developed countries. For the Philippines, detente for 
Southeast Asia would mean that the great powers would cease regarding 
the region as the sphere of influence of any power or combination of 
powers and that the interests of the countries in the region would assume 
predominant importance. 

The Philippines also supports general and complete disarmament, 
the prohibition of chemical and bacteriological warfare, cessation of nu- 
clear testing (especially in the Pacific), and the agreement on non-pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons. 

The Philippines has emphasized its tendency toward non-alignment 
by expediting the phase-out of SEATO; revising bilateral defense agree- 
ments with the U.S. to reaffirm sovereignty over military bases in Philip- 
pine territory; establishing diplomatic and trade relations with many 
socialist states; and participating in the non-aligned group. 


Pan-Pacific Cooperation 


Increasing attention has been paid to the possibility of establishing a 
Pacific Community.’ At a symposium in Oiso, Japan, in 1980, many is- 
sues regarding a Pacific Community were identified and discussed, in- 
cluding the impact of protectionism on the developing countries of the 
Pacific; the regional impact of the North-South dialogue; effects of a Pa- 
cific Community on ASEAN; prospective members, structures and in- 
stitutions, strategies, and the relationship between political and economic 
issues in the Pacific region. 

The concept is under study by various sectors in the Philippines, but 
they are cautious about making any statement until the goals and motives 
of the various proposals are clarified. The proponents themselves have not 
been very specific about the advantages such a community would provide, 
and the concept raises questions involving the use of resources, concentra- 
tion of investments, and diversification as a policy, and asymmetrical rela- 
tionships among proponents and prospective members. 


The Middle East 


Although the Middle East is far from the Philippines geograph- 
ically, three important factors have caused the Philippines to take a more 
active interest in that area: the continuing Philippine support for the 
Arab countries in their struggle for a just solution to the Palestinian ques- 
tion; the relationship between the Filipino Muslims and Middle Eastern 
Muslims; the supply of oil that the Philippines critically needs; and the 
Middle East as a market for Philippine goods and services. 

On the Arab-Israeli conflict, the Philippines issued a policy state- 
ment on November 18, 1977 that clearly stated Philippine support for the 
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United Nations Security Council Resolution No. 242 (1967) calling for 
Israeli withdrawal from all occupied Arab territories. The policy also 
condemned the Israeli occupation as an act of aggression violating the 
UN Charter. The Philippines recognizes the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization as the legitimate representative of the Palestine people and has 
voted consistently in the UN for their right to return to Palestine. 

The Philippines maintains bilateral relations with countries in the 
Middle East regarding the problem of the Muslim Filipinos in Minda- 
nao. The Muslim National Liberation Front (MNLF) continues to re- 
ceive support from Libya and elsewhere. The Tripoli Agreement 
provided for a grant of autonomy to the Muslims within the framework 
of Philippine territorial integrity and resulted from the desire of both 
states to find a just solution to the conflict between the Philippine govern- 
ment and the Moro National Liberation Front; however, Libya did not 
agree with the kind of autonomy the Philippines had given the Filipino 
Muslims. 

On the Iran-Iraq war, the Philippines has maintained a neutral 
position. As regards the Afghanistan situation, the Philippines supports 
the UN General Assembly Resolution No. 34/22 calling for the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from Afghanistan and Kampuchea. 


Conclusion 


Philippine perceptions of world and regional events have changed 
greatly in the 1960s and 1970s and have.resulted in shifts from emotional 
and ideological alignment with American policy to a foreign policy that is 
more oriented toward independence, pragmatism, and development. 
World conditions and domestic realities were the stimuli for policy inno- 
vations, the most important being the following: foreign policy must serve 
national development; the Philippines seeks to establish friendly relations 
with all countries on the basis of mutual respect for national sovereignty, 
independence, territorial integrity, and non-interference in internal af- 
fairs; Philippine destiny lies in Asia; the Philippines must identify more 
closely with developing countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America and 
with the goal of establishing a new international economic order; and the 
Philippines should promote the principles and activities of ASEAN, 
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ASEAN AND THE CAMBODIAN PROBLEM 





Lau Teik Soon 


FROM OCTOBER 1980 to March 1981, the Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) and Vietnam were preoccupied 
with the Cambodian problem, which is a complex of the following issues: 
the right of self-determination for the Cambodian people; the security 
concerns of Vietnam; the threat to the security of Thailand; the peace and 
stability of Southeast Asia; and the role of the major powers in Southeast 
Asia. 

Both ASEAN and Vietnam tried to mobilize international support 
for their respective positions. The ASEAN proposal for a comprehensive 
political settlement of the Cambodian problem was placed before the 34th 
United Nations General Assembly in 1979 and gained overwhelming 
support from UN members. This proposed settlement included the with- 
drawal of all Vietnamese troops from Cambodia, the right of the Cambo- 
dian people to self-determination, and the need for UN-supervised 
elections so that the Cambodian people could exercise this right without 
any form of coercion. 

Vietnam’s proposal for a solution was the convening of a regional 
conference of Southeast Asian states. As laid down in the Vientiane state- 
ment of July 1979, the Indochina states favored a regional conference of 
Southeast Asian states. In June 1980 Vietnam proposed to resolve the 
question of Thai security by establishing a demilitarized zone along the 
Thai-Cambodian border. In general, Vietnam’s view was that the right 
of the Heng Samrin regime to govern the country and the presence of the 
Vietnamese troops in Cambodia was irreversible. 


ASEAN ’s Main Objectives 


Both ASEAN and Vietnam continued to maintain their respective 
positions. However, it became clear that ASEAN and the Indochina 
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states would have to be flexible if they were to find a solution to the 
Cambodian problem. For ASEAN, the three main objectives were to 
maintain and, if possible, improve the support given to the government of 
Democratic Kampuchea at the United Nations; to convene an interna- 
tional conference on Cambodia under UN auspices; and to promote the 
formation of a united front government among the anti- Vietnamese Cam- 
bodian forces. 

ASEAN continued to support the government of Democratic Kam- 
puchea as the legitimate government in Cambodia and successfully mobi- 
lized the support of the international community for that government. In 
October 1980 the 35th United Nations General Assembly voted on the 
credentials of the government of Democratic Kampuchea and in favor of 
that government retaining the seat by a vote of 74 for, 35 against, and 32 
abstaining. This vote compared favorably with the 1979 vote of 71 for, 35 
against, and 34 abstaining. The international community was again per- 
suaded by ASEAN’s arguments concerning the legitimacy of the govern- 
ment of Democratic Kampuchea and the aggressive designs of Vietnam in 
Cambodia. Recognition of this government as a legitimate government of 
Cambodia included the following arguments: the right of Democratic 
Kampuchea to retain its seat was linked to the UN charter concerning the 
principles of sovereignty, territorial integrity, and non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other states and the non-use of force in international 
relations; ousting Democratic Kampuchea would be an admission that a 
militarily powerful state has the right to overthrow a neighboring govern- 
ment and impose a puppet regime; and if such a doctrine of military in- 
tervention were accepted, Vietnam would have no incentive to negotiate a 
political settlement. 

Later in October 1980, ASEAN sponsored a resolution in the UN 
calling for withdrawal of foreign forces from Cambodia and for conven- 
ing an international conference in 1981 to discuss a comprehensive politi- 
cal settlement of the Cambodian problem. Ninety-seven UN members 
voted for the resolution on October 23, 1980, 23 voted against, and 22 
abstained. Some Soviet-aligned delegations attempted to introduce a pro- 
posal for direct bilateral or multilateral contacts between the ASEAN 
countries and the three Indochina states, but this move was aborted be- 
cause its sponsors feared failure. 

ASEAN’s objective was to create an international climate favorable 
for the convening of an international conference which would agree on a 
comprehensive political settlement that included at least the following: 


1. Total withdrawal of Vietnamese troops within a specified time and 
with UN verification 

2. UN measures during the withdrawal period to prevent Cambodian 
armed elements from seizing power 

. UN guarantees against the interference by external powers 

. UN-supervised free elections 

. Agreement to prohibit the introduction of foreign forces into Cam- 
bodia A 


On A 
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6. Respect for Cambodia’s sovereignty, independence, and territorial in- 
tegrity 
7. Assurances that Cambodia will not be a threat to any of its neighbors 


At the same time, the ASEAN states were concerned about future 
support for the Khmer Rouge regime; unless the Khmer Rouge altered its 
leadership and, more important, its government, by including a wider 
spectrum of anti-Vietnamese Cambodians, obtaining further support for 
Democratic Kampuchea at the next session of the UN General Assembly 
could be difficult. Therefore, ASEAN’s task was to encourage the Cam- 
bodian anti- Vietnamese forces to begin discussions among themselves. In 
order for a broad-based united front coalition to emerge, it was necessary 
for these discussions to include the Khmer Rouge; the Khmer People’s 
National Liberation Front under Son Sann; and the Moulinaka, which 
supported Prince Sihanouk. The ASEAN states also recognized that their 
effort to broaden the government of Democratic Kampuchea required the 
support of China. 

Towards this end the ASEAN states in general, and Thailand and 
Singapore in particular, attempted to persuade the Chinese government 
to agree to a broadening of the government of Democratic Kampuchea. In 
November and December 1980, the Thai and Singapore. Prime Ministers 
both visited Beijing where they discussed this question with their Chinese 
counterpart. The Prime Ministers apparently proposed that the Khmer 
Rouge leaders be dropped from the government or, if that was not possi- 
ble, that the government of Democratic Kampuchea be revised to include 
leaders of the other anti-Vietnamese resistance movements. The Chinese 
were reluctant to withdraw their support from the Khmer Rouge because 
they viewed it as the only effective anti-Vietnamese fighting force and as 
China’s main ally in the Indochina region. As a result of these discus- 
sions, China began to consider seriously the need for a broadening of the 
government of Democratic Kampuchea. 

In the early months of 1981, the ASEAN leaders continued to voice 
their support for a broad-based government in Cambodia, and individual 
ASEAN governments talked in terms of a “third alternative” to the 
Khmer Rouge and Heng Samrin regimes. Thailand encouraged the 
Cambodian leaders to meet to discuss how they might best achieve victory 
against the Vietnamese occupation. Singapore extended an official invita- 
tion to Sihanouk to visit Singapore because this would provide an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the question of a coalition government for Cambodia. 

The ASEAN resolution of October 1980 calling for the withdrawal 
of Vietnamese troops from Cambodia, reaffirming the right of self-deter- 
mination of the Cambodian people, and calling for an international con- 
ference to discuss the Cambodian problem was reiterated at the non- 
aligned Foreign Ministers’ Meeting in New Delhi in February 1981. In 
view of the pro-Vietnamese sympathies of the Indian government, 
ASEAN members were particularly leary of any effort to seat the Heng 
Samrin regime at the non-aligned meeting. The non-aligned ministers 
supported the ASEAN position and called for the withdrawal of foreign 
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troops not only from Cambodia but also from Afghanistan. This call re- 
iterated the central precept of the non-aligned movement, namely, the 
non-interference in the internal affairs of other countries and the renun- 
ciation of the use of force. The non-aligned ministers’ vote on the Cam- 
bodia and Afghanistan situations at New Delhi demonstrated a shift from 
the pro-Soviet position that was evident at the Havana non-aligned sum- 
mit in September 1979 when the government of Democratic Kampuchea 
was ousted from its seat. 


The Threat to Thailand’s Security 


The ASEAN governments have given highest priority to Thailand’s 
view of the Cambodian problem. It was obvious that Thailand, as the 
frontline state, would set the pace for ASEAN’s position on the problem, 
and for Thailand, its own security interest was paramount. Although the 
generally accepted position was that Vietnam should withdraw com- 
pletely from Cambodia, Thailand was prepared to countenance a partial 
Vietnamese withdrawal if Thailand’s security interests were protected. In 
Thailand’s view, Vietnam should withdraw to at least the east bank of 
the Mekong River, and there should be a coalition government in Phnom 
Penh; these were essential safeguards for Thailand’s security. 

When General Prem Tinsulanon became Prime Minister of Thai- 
land in April 1980, Thailand’s orientation toward the Cambodian prob- 
lem shifted from a policy of detente in relation to the communist 
Indochina states as practiced under the Kriangsak government to a 
strongly anti-Vietnamese policy. The Thai government’s hardline atti- 
tude toward the communists in Laos and Vietnam was reflected in certain 
actions it took. In January 1980 Thailand moved its fifth tank regiment 
along with additional infantry to the Cambodian border to strengthen its 
defense in response to renewed Vietnamese military activity in Cam- 
bodia. The policy of the new government was reinforced by the Viet- 
namese incursions into Thailand in June 1980 and again in January 
1981. On the latter occasion, the Thai government protested the incursion 
by Cambodia-based Vietnamese troops and the deaths of two Thai sol- 
diers. There was another incident involving Vietnamese and Thai troops 
at the end of January 1981 when a Thai soldier was killed in the clash 
between the opposing forces. 

Thailand took an uncompromising attitude towards Laos when one 
Thai serviceman was killed by Laotian troops in June 1980. Thailand 
closed the Mekong River crossing points and thereby deprived landlocked 
Laos of transit routes through Thailand for trade and commerce. In Feb- 
ruary 1981 Thai and Laotian forces traded artillery, mortar, and small 
arms fire across the Mekong River in the first serious outbreak of fighting 
along the waterway since June 1980. As a consequence, Thailand closed 
two key border crossings and issued a formal protest to the Laotian gov- 
ernment. 
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Thus, during the period under review, Thailand had to face concrete 
military incursions and activities on the part of Laos and Vietnam. These 
merely served to enhance Thailand’s fear for its security and territorial 
integrity via-à-vis Vietnamese expansionism. 

The ASEAN governments gave the highest priority to the Thai 
viewpoint, but differed among themselves regarding the approach that 
would be most likely to obtain Vietnamese participation in negotiations 
on the Cambodian problem. Indonesia and Malaysia, for example, 
adopted a moderate as opposed to a hardline attitude toward Vietnam 
and hoped that Thailand would likewise adopt a more flexible attitude 
toward Vietnam and the Cambodian problem. In a March 1980 meeting 
between the Indonesian President and the Malaysian Prime Minister in 
Kuantan, both leaders expressed the view that Vietnam should be free 
from the influence of both the Soviet Union and China and that efforts 
should be made to woo Vietnam away from its dependence on the Soviet 
Union. Further, Western industrial countries should assist the Indochina 
states in their economic reconstruction and development. It was also felt 
that ASEAN should recognize Vietnamese security concerns at the same 
time that ASEAN emphasized the need to alleviate pressure from Thai- 
land. However, the Thai Prime Minister expressed unhappiness over the 
Indonesian-Malaysian statement. He visited Jakarta in April 1980 and 
voiced uneasiness regarding the Kuantan declaration; in view of the Thai 
objection, Indonesia decided to play down the Kuantan declaration be- 
cause continued adherence to it would only harm ASEAN unity. Further, 
the Vietnamese incursion of June 23, 1980, undermined the Indonesian- 
Malaysian view concerning Vietnam’s peaceful intentions toward its 
neighbors. 

In October 1980 Indonesia seemed to favor the Vietnamese proposal 
for a partial withdrawal from Cambodia in return for the Thai with- 
drawal of support for the Khmer Rouge. The Indonesians maintained 
that the ASEAN resolution in the United Nations was an expression of 
support for the principle of self-determination for the Cambodians, not 
an expression of support for the Khmer Rouge regime. In addition, the 
Indonesian Foreign Minister stated that the Vietnamese fear of China 
had some credibility. The Indonesian attitude toward the Khmer Rouge 
regime was manifested during the visit of leng Sary to Jakarta in Novem- 
ber 1980. There was little official response to the Khmer Rouge leader’s 
visit, and Jakarta also closed down its Cambodian-watching mission in 
Bangkok. 

When President Suharto visited Bangkok in March 1981, appar- 
ently one of his objectives was to persuade the Thai Prime Minister to 
. conduct a dialogue with the Vietnamese government. Earlier, in January 
1981, the Burmese Foreign Minister visited Hanoi and offered Rangoon 
as the venue for talks between Thailand and Vietnam. But Thailand re- 
jected the Indonesian and Burmese overtures simply because it felt that 
direct negotiations would imply de facto recognition of the Heng Samrin 
regime and the Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia. 


vv 
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Malaysia has also pursued a flexible policy toward Vietnam. During 
a visit by Rumanian Foreign Ministry officials to Kuala Lumpur in late 
October 1980, Malaysian leaders asked Rumania to approach Vietnam 
concerning a peaceful settlement in Cambodia. The Malaysians ex- 
pressed the view that ASEAN desired to improve relations with Vietnam. 
In January 1981 the Malaysian Foreign Minister paid a visit to Hanoi, 
but some Malaysian officials believed that the visit was a waste of time 
because Hanoi remained adamantly opposed to the ASEAN proposal for 
an international conference on Cambodia. The flexible attitude of Indo- 
nesia and Malaysia vis-à-vis Vietnam was partly motivated by the fact 
that both perceived China as a long-term threat to their security and saw 
a strong Vietnam as a potential buffer against the threat from China. 


Indochina’s Response 


The Indochina states recognized that the international community 
had continued to support the government of Democratic Kampuchea and 
that their own position on the irreversible nature of the Cambodian situa- 
tion had become increasingly unacceptable to the majority of UN mem- 
bers. During the period under study, therefore, Vietnam demonstrated it 
was prepared to be flexible and to take into account the security of the 
ASEAN states even though it was not willing to withdraw from Cam- 
bodia. 

During the 35th United Nations General Assembly Meeting in early 
October, the Vietnamese Foreign Minister issued a statement that Viet- 
nam was prepared to offer a solution to the Cambodian problem based on 
the Kuala Lumpur Declaration, the Kuantan principle, and the Vien- 
tiane Declaration. The Kuala Lumpur Declaration referred to the pro- 
posal of ASEAN to eventually establish a Zone of Peace, Freedom, and 
Neutrality in Southeast Asia. The Kuantan principle of March 1980 
stated that major powers should not intervene in the affairs of Indochina 
and that both China and the Soviet Union should not interfere in the 
affairs of Vietnam. Initially, the Vietnamese leaders had opposed the 
Kuala Lumpur Declaration and the Kuantan principle because they per- 
ceived the neutralization proposal as part of an ASEAN effort to main- 
tain the American security system in Southeast Asia and the Kuantan 
principle failed to make any mention of the U.S. presence in the region. 
The fact that the Vietnamese leaders in early October 1980 were pre- 
pared to consider these ASEAN proposals reflected their concern that the 
initiative on the Cambodian problem had passed to ASEAN and that 
Vietnam, unless it showed flexibility, could eventually lose out in the dip- 
lomatic struggle. 

More important, the Vietnamese Foreign Minister proposed that 
Vietnam was prepared for partial withdrawal from Cambodia in return 
for the cessation of Thai support for the Khmer Rouge and for other anti- 
Vietnam resistance movements that used Thailand as sanctuary. The 
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June 1980 proposal for a demilitarized zone along the Thai-Cambodian 
border was ultimately dropped; Vietnam, however, maintained that the 
military occupation of Cambodia was at the request of the Heng Samrin 
regime. More important, the Vietnamese felt compelled to maintain the 
peace and security in Indochina because of the threat emanating from 
China; until that threat was removed, Vietnam’s occupation of Cambodia 
would have to continue. 

There have been three meetings of the Indochina Foreign Ministers: 
January 1980 in Phnom Penh, July 1980 in Vientiane, and January 
1981 in Ho Chi Minh City. At these meetings the Indochina states estab- 
lished a framework for regular political consultations and economic coop- 
eration. At the meeting in January 1981, they reiterated their call for 
direct talks between Thailand and the Heng Samrin regime to defuse the 
border tension. They also repeated their earlier proposal for a regional 
conference of Southeast Asian states to discuss problems of peace and se- 
curity in Southeast Asia. 

The Vietnamese call for a regional conference to discuss the peace 
and security of Southeast Asia was a diversion from the main issue—that 
is, the primary purpose of such a meeting would be to discuss problems of 
security in Southeast Asia—not the Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia. 
According to the Vietnamese view, once ASEAN understood China to be 
the main threat and stopped backing the Khmer Rouge, Vietnam would 
reduce its military presence and offer a broad-based government in Cam- 
bodia. The Prime Ministers of the Indochina states reiterated their pro- 
posal for a partial Vietnamese pull-out from Cambodia and offered talks 
with the ASEAN states. At the 1981 meeting, they proposed a total with- 
drawal of Vietnamese troops contingent on an end to the Chinese threat. 
What was envisaged was a two-phase Vietnamese withdrawal from 
Cambodia: first, a partial withdrawal if the Thais stopped giving supplies 
and sanctuary to the Khmer Rouge, and second, a total pull-out after the 
removal of the China threat. 

As far as ASEAN was concerned, however, the Indochinese proposal 
for a regional conference was nothing more than window dressing be- 
cause Vietnam was determined to maintain the pro- Vietnamese regime in 
Phnom Penh. The proposal was seen as a ploy to gain back-door recogni- 
tion for the Heng Samrin regime. Thailand specifically rejected the pro- 
posal and described it as an attempt to mislead the world community into 
thinking that the Vietnamese would be flexible and that the Cambodian 
problem was one between Vietnam and ASEAN rather than between 
Vietnam and the world community. 

From the time of the Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia, the Viet- 
namese had maintained that their move had been necessitated by the 
threat from China, that once the Ghina threat was removed the troops in 
Cambodia would be withdrawn, and that the troops in Cambodia were 
there at the request of the Cambodian people. Another view put forward 
by the Vietnamese was that the intervention in Cambodia was a retalia- 
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tion against the Pol Pot regime’s attack on the Vietnamese beginning in 
April 1977. Following the conflict, Vietnam offered to establish a demil- 
itarized zone along the Cambodian-Vietnamese border in February 1978, 
` but the Khmer Rouge, strongly supported by China, rejected this. The 
Vietnamese also stated that although China had given the Vietnamese 
considerable aid, it nevertheless sought to keep Vietnam divided. As a 
consequence of the China threat, Vietnam decided to sign the treaty with 
the Soviet Union in October 1978. 

During the October 1980 to March 1981 period, there were in- 
stances of conflicts between Hanoi and Beijing. In November 1980 Hanoi 
sent a protest note to Beijing accusing the Chinese of creating a situation 
of permanent tension and military activity along the Chinese- Vietnamese 
border. In December China in turn sent a formal protest to Vietnam for 
provoking more than two hundred serious border incidents in a two- 
month period. The Vietnamese allegation that China was sponsoring the 
anti- Vietnamese resistance in Laos provided an additional source of ten- 
sion. Apparently the Chinese were training hill tribesmen in northern 
Laos and supplying them with weapons through the Khmer Rouge. 
Moreover, China was reported to have convened a meeting of the anti- 
Vietnamese forces from Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam in early Novem- 
ber near the Laotian-Cambodian border. 

Perceiving China to be the main threat to its security, Vietnam in 
late 1978 had aligned itself with the Soviet Union. The Vietnamese drift 
away from China to the Soviet Union involved a number of factors. First, 
China resented Vietnam’s increased collaboration with the Soviet Union. 
This resulted in verbal warnings from China, and in June 1978 China 
cut off aid to Vietnam. Second, Vietnam joined COMECON in June 
1978 and signed a Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation with the Soviet 
Union in November 1978. After the Vietnamese intervention in Cam- 
bodia in late December 1978, the relationship between Vietnam and 
China became even more strained and was further exacerbated by the 
Chinese military intervention in Vietnam in February 1979. 

Vietnam and the Heng Samrin regime continued to strengthen their 
ties with the Soviet Union. In November 1980 a Vietnamese military 
delegation attended the Warsaw Pact “Brotherhood in Arms” exercises in 
East Germany. In October the Soviet Union sought an invitation for 
Hanoi to participate in the Warsaw Pact Foreign Ministers’ Meeting in 
Warsaw, but a member of the Warsaw Pact rejected this proposal.. Nev- 
ertheless, the Vietnamese Foreign Minister visited the Warsaw Pact na- 
tions immediately after the Foreign Ministers’ Meeting. The Soviet 
Union supplied military and economic aid to the Heng Samrin regime. It 
was reported in early March 1981 that a Soviet air crew was on resupply 
missions into Siem Reap and Battambang, and that Soviet technicians 
were building a military communication facility south of Battambang and 
improving the facilities at the deep water port of Kampong Som. In 
November 1980 Heng Samrin had visited eastern Europe, including 
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Czechoslovakia and Hungary, and in early February 1981 Foreign Min- 
ister Heng Sen said that Cambodia would apply for membership in 
COMECON, an indication of increased Cambodian reliance on the So- 
viet Union. 


Toward a United Front in Cambodia 


It was obvious that the positions of the Indochina states, particularly 
Vietnam, would make reaching a solution to the Cambodian problem im- 
possible in the near future. The ASEAN states had been successful in 
supporting the government of Democratic Kampuchea, but unless the 
Khmer Rouge regime changed its leadership and broadened its represen- 
tation, the likelihood of strong support for the government at the next UN 
` General Assembly meeting would be reduced. On this matter, it was clear 
that the role of Sihanouk and Son Sann was critical. 

Sihanouk favored the ASEAN UN resolution of October 1980 and 
termed it a historic resolution. However, he felt that a major omission 
was the lack of any mention of a guarantee for the non-Khmer Rouge 
groups and the Cambodian nation as a whole. Sihanouk proposed that 
the Khmer Rouge forces be replaced immediately by an international 
force and that eventually all Cambodian forces be disarmed. He stated 
that an international conference would be effective only if all parties, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union and Vietnam, participated. In Sihanouk’s view, 
the only way to free Cambodia from the Vietnamese grip was through 
military action by an international force or the Chinese army. 

Regarding a united front government, Sihanouk initially was op- 
posed to any coalition with the Khmer Rouge. In November 1980 he 
refused a Khmer Rouge proposal for talks on a coalition government in 
exile, and towards the end of the year sent a tape-recorded message to the 
Cambodian people in which he stated that he would work. for a recon- 
stituted neutral Cambodia that would not be a satellite of either Beijing 
or Hanoi. However, as a result of the Chinese intervention, Sihanouk 
agreed to meet with the other anti-Vietnamese resistance leaders. ‘The 
meeting took place at Pyongyang, North Korea, in early March 1981 and 
included the Khmer Rouge Prime Minister, Khieu Samphan, and 
Sihanouk’s ex-Premier, Inn Tam. However, at the meeting Sihanouk and 
the Khmer Rouge leaders failed to agree on a formula to establish a coali- 
tion government. 

The Khmer Rouge would favor a broad-based government because it 
would allow them greater acceptance by the international community. In 
fact, the Khmer Rouge and the Khmer Serai had begun joint operations 
against the Vietnamese in Cambodia. In December 1980 Ieng Sary, Dep- 
uty Prime Minister of the government of Democratic Kampuchea, said 
that his forces had worked with Khmer Serai soldiers and Laotian re- 
sistance forces against the Vietnamese and revealed that there was a 
meeting in the Laotian-Cambodian-Thai border area between the anti- 
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Vietnamese groups. In February 1981 the Khmer Rouge welcomed the 
decision of Sihanouk to form a united front government against the Viet- 
namese. 

The Kampuchean People’s National Liberation Front, which was 
formed by Son Sann in October 1979, was optimistic that a coalition gov- 
ernment could be set up before the next UN General Assembly session in 
September 1981. Son Sann announced in January 1981 that he would 
form a provisional government before the next UN General Assembly 
meeting since he recognized that the ASEAN governments would support 
his leadership of a coalition government. Son Sann’s view was that the 
united front government would not be a “third force” but a coalition of 
Khmer leaders under the leadership of the KPNLF. The main objective 
was to drive Vietnam out and prevent the return of the Khmer Rouge. 
Son Sann visited China in early January 1981 but did not obtain Chinese 
support to drop the Khmer Rouge. Son Sann hoped’ to get support not 
only from the ASEAN governments but also the Western countries, so he 
visited Japan, the United Kingdom, and France in January 1981 while 
the KPNLF Vice-President went to the United States and Canada. In 
March the KPNLF delegation met middle-level state department officials 
in Washington while Son Sann was touring France. It was obvious that 
the Western countries were sympathetic to a coalition government led by 
the KPNLF. 


The Role of the Major Powers 


ASEAN had proposed the convening of an international conference 
on the Cambodian problem under UN auspices and had suggested the 
necessity of broadening the government of Democratic Kampuchea to in- 
clude the Khmer Rouge, Son Sann, and Sihanouk groups. To obtain these 
ends, the support of the major powers, including China, was needed. The 
ASEAN countries recognized that for China the Cambodian problem 
was part of a larger issue of Chinese efforts to mobilize international 
opinion and all forces against the Soviet Union. The problem could be 
regarded as peripheral to the larger conflict between China and the Soviet 
Union. However, for ASEAN the Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia 
was a major issue and one that could lead to the escalation of great power 
conflict in the region. The Chinese favored continuing military, economic, 
and political pressures on Vietnam until they became so unbearable that 
Vietnam would be forced to agree to total withdrawal from Cambodia. 

During this period ASEAN tried to influence the Chinese to change 
their attitudes on the Cambodian problem. The Prime Ministers of Thai- 
land and Singapore were successful in persuading China to agree with 
the ASEAN position concerning the international conference and the 
coalition among the Cambodian forces. The Chinese changed their posi- 
tion in December 1980, stating that total Vietnamese troop withdrawal 
was not a precondition for convening the conference. On the issue of the 
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coalition government, China initially was not interested. Apparently 
Thai leaders requested China to withdraw its support from the Khmer 
Rouge regime, or if that was not possible, to moderate support for the 
Khmer Rouge leaders. China refused to accede to this request since in 
their view the Khmer Rouge constituted the main fighting force against 
the Vietnamese. But this did not mean that China would not have any 
contact with the other anti-Vietnamese groups. In July 1979 China had 
received Son Sann in Beijing, and since China, according to Western 
sources, had begun to give aid to his group in Cambodia, it would seem 
that Beijing was sympathetic to the proposal for forging a united front 
government among the anti-Vietnamese groups. When the Chinese 
Prime Minister visited Thailand in January 1981, he said that China 
would support a united front government against the Vietnamese. This 
was the first serious move on the part of China to support a united front 
government. So China’s position on the international conference and the 
coalition government came very close to that of the ASEAN governments, 
particularly Thailand and Singapore. 

Although the United States had expressed the desire to withdraw 
from mainland Southeast Asia, it nevertheless seemed ready to support 
Thailand in the event the latter faced direct, external aggression. In June 
1980, following the Vietnamese incursion into Thailand, the United 
States immediately used emergency powers to airlift urgently needed sup- 
plies to Thailand. Besides military supplies, the United States sent ten 
warships of the U.S. Seventh Fleet to the Gulf of Thailand between July 
and September 1980. 

The Reagan election victory in November 1980 was acclaimed by 
some ASEAN governments—namely, the Philippines and Singapore—as 
heralding the emergence of a strong and assertive United States that 
would directly benefit Southeast Asia. It was felt that a Reagan admin- 
istration would demonstrate a greater commitment to the defense of the 
region. At the beginning, however, it seemed that the Reagan administra- 
tion had little concern for the Cambodian problem. To ascertain the view 
of the new American administration, the Singapore Deputy Prime Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs visited the new U.S. Secretary of State at the end 
of January 1981. They discussed the peace and stability in Southeast 
Asia, and the Singapore Minister expressed the view that United States 
should openly support with political and material aid the anti-Soviet 
forces in the Third World, specifically the anti-Vietnamese forces in 
Cambodia. But the U.S. administration did not respond. 

The Soviet Union has made inroads into the Southeast Asian region, 
particularly after the Vietnamese aggression against Cambodia in De- 
cember 1978. Since then, the Soviet Union has increased its military pres- 
ence in Indochina. A Soviet task force has been present in Pacific waters, 
and Soviet ships regularly called at Danang and Cam Ranh Bay on their 
way to and from Vladivostok. Up to March 1980 a total of 91 Soviet 
ships including 29 surface combat ships, 6 submarines, 24 amphibious 
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craft, and 32 auxiliaries had visited Vietnamese ports. At Gam Ranh 
Bay, the Soviets had 16 ships: 4 combat surface vessels including the car- 
rier Minsk, 2 submarines, 2 mine shippers, and 8 supply ships. Also, it 
was believed that Soviet aircraft, for example, TU-95D Bear reconnais- 
sance aircraft, were using Cam Ranh Bay. The presence of the Soviet 
aircraft carrier Minsk was significant because it meant that the Soviet 
Union could project power into the South China Sea and the Straits of 
Malacca. 

The Soviet Union sided with Vietnam, supplying it with economic 
and military assistance, and opposed the ASEAN UN resolution, the con- 
vening of an international conference, and the formation of a coalition 
government. Additionally, it used its naval fleet to put pressure on Thai- 
land by moving four Soviet warships including the aircraft carrier Minsk 
into the Gulf of Thailand in November 1980. This intrusion came after 
the UN overwhelmingly supported the ASEAN resolution. The Soviet 
Ambassador was called to the Thai Foreign Ministry to explain why So- 
viet ships were plying so close to Thai territorial waters, and he was 
informed that Thailand should be notified in advance of such future vis- 
its. Obviously, the Soviet fleet in the Gulf of Thailand underlined the 
extent of Soviet military presence in Southeast Asia. Specifically, it was a 
subtle message to the Thai government not to move too close to Beijing. 
The Deputy Prime Minister of Thailand visited Moscow in November 
1980 in order to discuss with the Soviet Union not only bilateral issues 
but also the Cambodian problem; Moscow did not change its position on 
the Cambodian issue. 

Among the major powers, Japan was the strongest supporter of 
ASEAN’s position on the Cambodian problem. The visit of Japanese 
Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki to all the ASEAN states in January 1981 
was very significant for two reasons. It was the first time that a Japanese 
Prime Minister visited all the ASEAN states before his traditional visit to 
the United States, which demonstrated his priority interest in ASEAN, In 
addition, Prime Minister Suzuki emphasized the close collaboration be- 
tween Japan and ASEAN on the Cambodian problem. 

During his visit, Suzuki discussed bilateral issues with each ASEAN 
government, for example, credit offers and investment guarantees. He in- 
itiated two ASEAN projects to promote scientific and technical coopera- 
tion: the Project for Human Resources Development and the Project for 
the Promotion of Regional Studies. On the Cambodian problem, he reit- 
erated Japan’s backing for the ASEAN proposal for a comprehensive po- 
litical settlement. Japan supported the government of Democratic 
Kampuchea in the UN and announced that it would continue to deny the 
Vietnamese economic aid unless Vietnam attended the international con- 
ference on Cambodia. In general, Prime Minister Suzuki identified 
closely with ASEAN security interests and stressed that the peace and 
stability in Southeast Asia was essential to Japan. 
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During 1980-81 ASEAN obviously made progress on the key as- 
pects of the Cambodian problem, convening an international conference 
and broadening the government of Democratic Kampuchea. The ASEAN 
states successfully maintained their position at the UN in support of the 
retention of the Cambodian seat by Democratic Kampuchea and obtained 
the endorsement of this view by the non-aligned movement. In addition, 
China did not insist on a total Vietnamese withdrawal from Cambodia 
consider a broadening of the government of Democratic Kampuchea to 
include leaders from the two other anti-Vietnamese resistance move- 
ments. 

It would be correct, therefore, to conclude that ASEAN achieved 
three of its major objectives and was on the road toward a comprehensive 
political solution of the Cambodian problem; nevertheless, it was clear 
that without the participation of the communist regimes in Indochina, an 
enduring solution to the problem would not be possible. 


Lau Teik Soon is Associate Professor in the Department of Political Science, Univer- 
sity of Singapore. 


THAI-KAMPUCHEAN RELATIONS: 
PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


Khien Theeravit 


THAILAND AND KAMPUCHEA share a 798 km-long com- 
mon border and basically a common culture, but they differ in historical 
experience. Kampuchea’s main preoccupation in the last five centuries 

“has been the struggle for national identity. Its map has diminished, being 
squeezed by Vietnam, Thailand, and France. In the mid-19th century, 
the Khmer kingdom narrowly escaped being swallowed by two stronger 
neighbors, Thailand on the west and Vietnam on the east. The savior was 
none other than France, which forced the Khmer kingdom to accept pro- 
tectorate status in 1863. The Khmer kingdom reemerged in 1954 as an 
independent state when colonialism was on the wane. Psychologically in- 
secure, the leadership of the young country was extremely sensitive in its 
independent status. Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s neutrality guided its for- 
eign policy direction, but his political style made no honest friends and at 
best garnered only collaborators. Sihanouk’s neutrality failed in 1970 and 
gave way to the rightist military rule in close collaboration with the 
United States. The rightist Lon Nol regime did not succeed either and 
was violently overthrown in 1975 by radical communists under Chinese 
sponsorship. This regime, too, was short-lived; Vietnam, the powerful 
neighbor on the east, made its objection known with the invasions of 1977 
and 1978. After all these attempts, Kampuchea (or Cambodia) today is in 
ruins and leaderless. 

Thailand has been much more fortunate. It maintained national in- 
dependence in the midst of Western colonialism by balancing the British 
and the French. The events of World War II clearly proved that this 
country had a capacity not only to survive as an independent nation but 
also to take initiatives, when an opportunity arose, to increase its national 
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power. The developments that followed have reaffirmed that Thailand is 
flexible and dynamic enough to preserve its own independent status by 
involving external powers in an effort to contain communism in Indo- 
china. After the communist takeover in the Indochinese states, Thailand 
was capable of adjusting itself to accommodate its Indochinese neighbors 
while diversifying its foreign contacts to maintain a viable international 
stature. Compared to the Kampucheans, the Thais are more confident, if 
not arrogant, about their future. 

Be that as it may, in the context of the present complex situation, the 
destinies of these two countries are very much interdependent. Kam- 
puchea is the object of power politics in the area. Thailand is one of the 
key actors in the Indochina theatre; how it reacts to the Vietnamese mili- 
tary intervention in Kampuchea is decisive to peace and stability in the 
region. 


Thai-Khmer Relations Prior to and During the French Occupation 
of Indochina 


Since the Thai and the Khmer share the same religion, Theravada 
Buddhism, as well as the belief in state authority that originated in India, 
the people of the two countries who lived in adjacent areas interacted 
without too much concern over the boundary that artificially separated 
the two countries. Originally, state-to-state relations also were typical of 
Asian culture: the Thai and the Khmer shared a common concept of the 
boundary question. Unlike the Western view, boundaries were not neces- 
sarily delineated on the map or clearly marked on the ground; a territory 
ended where its population lived. Problems did arise when the state au- 
thorities of the two countries pursued conflicting interests or when nor- 
mal relations were subverted by external powers, as often happened in 
the long history of Thai-Khmer relations. 


The Concept of State Authority: State authority is an artificial creation 
that emerged and expanded partly to satisfy the ego of certain ambitious 
leaders. The successful expansionist earned the honorific title “the Great,” 
and the Siamese and Khmer kingdoms were often at war with one another. 
Lacking a feudal background, these kingdoms observed no rules of warfare 
and espoused no martial codes of conduct. More often than not, they demon- 
strated savagery in the conduct of warfare. The sources of conflicts were 
mainly political and military and had very little to do with economics. 

The decline of the Khmer empire corresponded to the rise of the 
kingdom of Siam in the 15th century. Thereafter until the French oc- 
cupation of Indochina, the Siamese perceived the Khmer kingdom as 
their tributary state. Whatever the truth of the matter, the Khmer au- 
thorities sometimes did send tributary missions to the Siamese court. Like 
the Chinese, the Siamese concept of supremacy did not require them to 
exercise an effective control over the perceived colony. Military interven- 
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tion did take place, however, when the Siamese authorities were asked for 
support by one of the factions struggling for power in the Khmer court or 
for protection from a foreign intrusion. The initiatives for Thai interven- 
tion often came from the Khmer side to relieve internal tensions or to 
counterbalance an external menace. 

a 

Vietnamese Expansion into Kampuchea: Not long after it shook off the 
yoke of Chinese domination, Vietnam began to expand southward. In 1471, 
Vietnam occupied Champa, formerly a buffer state between Kampuchea and 
Vietnam, and struck it off once and for all from the world map. It took time 
for the Vietnamese to consolidate their power in newly captured areas. The 
Vietnamese made an effort to expand their empire again in the late 18th 
century. By that time Siam had successfully expelled a Burmese occupation 
force, and the Siamese fighting spirit was still vigorous. Alarmed by the Viet- 
namese expansion into Kampuchea, Siam sent troops to seize strategic areas 
in the western part of Kampuchea while Vietnam did the same in the eastern 
part. 

Vietnam took a major step in 1832 when it sent a large number of 
troops (approximately 15,000 men) to seek effective control over its west- 
ern neighbor. At that time the Vietnamese occupation force attempted to 
Vietnamize Kampuchea by changing the name of the capital to Nam 
Vieng, reorganizing the administrative structure by patterning it after 
Vietnam’s, installing Vietnamese residents as top administrators, and im- 
posing Vietnamese customs, dress, and place names, These efforts out- 
raged the Kampucheans, who formed resistance forces and sought 
assistance from Siam to expel the Vietnamese occupation force. From 
1832 to 1846, the Siamese and Vietnamese armies fought on Kam- 
puchean soil. Finally, these two countries reached an agreement whereby 
Kampuchea acknowledged the suzerainty of Siam and Vietnam and 
would send tributes to both. This stalemate lasted until 1863 when Kam- 
puchea became a French protectorate. 


The French Colonization of Kampuchea: The French were capable of 
fishing in the troubled waters. They imposed on Kampuchea the Franco- 
Cambodian Treaty of 1863, which gave France an exclusive right to control 
Kampuchea’s defense activities and foreign affairs. Siam formally protested 
to France four days after the treaty was announced (August 15, 1863), but to 
no avail. In the midst of cold war between Siam and France, King Norodom 
sent messages to the Siamese court that his country still recognized Siam 
suzerainty. In a final attempt in 1867, the Siamese court sent a diplomatic 
mission to Paris to settle the Kampuchean problem but was forced to reaffirm 
the French right secured in the Franco-Cambodian Treaty. But the French 
protectorate did not include Battambang, Siem Reap, and Sisophon. These 
three western provinces remained Siamese until 1907 when Siam was forced 
to hand them over to France in a diktat imposed by gunboat diplomacy. Even 
though Kampucheans might have preferred the Siamese to the French, and 
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the Siamese might have beaten the French in the diplomatic field, the ques- 
tion of suzerainty over Kampuchea was ultimately decided by force of arms. 
By that time it had become doubtful whether Siam itself would be allowed to 
remain independent. But it survived by delicately balancing the British 
against the French—in the same way that the Kampucheans had attempted 
to balance the Siamese against the Vietnamese on various occasions. 

By World War II, the Thai military elite had not given up hope of 
reannexing the three provinces that had once belonged to Siam.' Joining 
the Japanese spirit of expansionism, the Thai government launched a 
campaign to regain the three provinces from the French, whose power 
was waning. The Japanese intervened on Thailand’s behalf to secure the 
territories for Thailand at the Tokyo Convention in March 1941, but the 
three provinces were returned to French Indochina immediately after 
World War II when Free France emerged as a victor. This meant that the 
issue of lost territories was not dead among the Thai elites. 

There was a period when Thailand was led to cooperate with the 
Indochinese independence movement. This involvement was unconven- 
tional and personally associated with the progressive civilian government 
of Thailand’s first post-war Prime Minister, Pridi Phanomyong, who of- 
fered the country a “rear area” for the Indochinese independence move- 
ments. The Thai government supported not only the Indochinese 
Communist movement dominated by the Vietnamese but also the non- 
communist nationalist Khmer Issarak Front. This policy, however, did 
not outlast the Pridi government; the Phiboonsongkram military govern- 
ment returned to power by a military coup, and its foreign policy orienta- 
tion was more inclined towards the West. ‘This was clearly demonstrated 
when it extended recognition to the French puppet Bao Dai regime in 
South Vietnam in January 1950. Thenceforth, no Indochinese indepen- 
dence movements were welcome on the Thai soil; instead, Thailand now 
cooperated with the West to suppress all such movements in Indochina. 


Thai-Kampuchean Relations, 1954-1978 


The struggle for independence in Kampuchea was waged under the 
shadow of the communist movement in Indochina. Violence was less 
prominent than in the rest of Indochina, but independence was still a 
hard-won prize. When Prince Norodom Sihanouk fought against the 
French, he went to Thailand to seek support during a self-imposed exile. 
Frustrated by the unsympathetic attitude of the Phiboon government, 
Sihanouk returned to Kampuchea in the late 1940s. The Vietnamese 
seemed to be unwilling to countenance an independent Kampuchea, or 
Laos. But at the Geneva negotiations that gave birth to Laos and Kam- 
puchea, the Vietnamese were well aware that they were not yet strong 
enough to resist the Chinese pressure favoring three separate Indochinese 
states instead of one. The struggle for independence proved to be a bad 
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omen; in the 25 years from 1954 to 1979, Kampuchean independence 
could not survive, even though all development strategies—neutralism, 
capitalist-militarism, and radical communism—were attempted. 


Sihanouk’s Neutrality, 1954-1970: Prince Norodom Sihanouk has been 
a controversial figure. No matter what else he is, one thing is clear: he is a 
Kampuchean nationalist. His behavior is a product of an insecure nation 
whose identity was not well respected by surrounding powers. Sihanouk de- 
fended his policy of neutrality by saying that it was dictated by Kampuchea’s 
geographical position. Sihanouk’s neutrality was defined as follows: 


1. Cambodia does. not accept any offensive or defensive military pact 
with anyone and it refuses to be protected by any international defence 
organism; 

2. Cambodia does not tolerate the presence of foreign troops or com- 
mands on its territory; 

3. Cambodia does not grant any military base to any foreign country, not 
even to a friendly country; and 

4. Politically, Cambodia agrees to enter into friendly and diplomatic rela- 
tions with all powers and governments who respect its sovereignty, 
integrity, and its independence.? 


In principle, Kampuchea under Sihanouk received all aid without 
strings attached. But his neutrality had a strong anti-SEATO tone. When 
these and other considerations were expressed through Sihanouk’s dra- 
matic political style, the contradictory elements of his neutrality became 
obvious. First, although Sihanouk was more sympathetic to the Thais 
than to the Vietnamese, in the end he had more disputes with Thailand 
than with Vietnam. The disputes centered mainly on the form rather 
than substance of Kampuchean neutrality. He perceived his territory 
being used as a sanctuary by the Vietnamese communists, but since he 
believed the Vietnamese violations of his territorial integrity would be 
transitory, he remained silent on this issue. In contrast, he saw the Thai- 
US. alliance, symbolized by SEATO, as a menace to his national security 
and dramatized every possible issue to condemn Thailand and its ally. 
Second, Sihanouk used every possible means to suppress internal commu- 
nists while still choosing China as his number one friend. Third, 
Sihanouk’s quest for national survival was expressed in a war of nerves 
with all powers having vested interests in Kampuchea. As a consequence, 
the Sihanouk government alienated all friends and at best found only col- 
laborators. Sihanouk had good reasons to be antagonistic towards the 
Thai military, but his dramatic and unpredictable demonstrations on 
various issues made it difficult for his Thai sympathizers to mobilize sup- 
port. Sihanouk’s neutrality ended mainly because it was not favored by 
the United States. Sihanouk underestimated U.S. influence and its capac- 
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ity to bring about change in his country. He failed to cultivate a workable 
relationship with Thailand and the U.S.—both of which had the poten- 
tial for destroying his neutrality. 


The Military Regime and Western Alliance, 1970-1975: The issue of the 
Vietnamese sanctuaries in Kampuchea finally turned the tables on 
Sihanouk’s neutrality. General Lon Nol was able to capitalize on Kam- 
puchean nationalist sentiments along with economic grievances to overthrow 
the Sihanouk government, and the new government shifted its foreign policy 
towards the West. With American backing it suppressed Sihanouk’s support- 
ers and the communists, and attempted to remove the Vietnamese communist 
sanctuaries. The Lon Nol military government soon discovered that its 
enemies were multifarious, militant, and close to home; the Sihanouk fol- 
lowers, the Kampuchean communists, the Vietnamese communists, and the 
Chinese communists were all arrayed against it. To remain in power, Lon 
Nol relied heavily on the United States and its Thai neighbor on the west. 
The regime’s lifeline depended on the supply lines from Thailand. ‘The sit- 
uation deteriorated further when the United States sent troops into Kam- 
puchea in 1970 with the intention of destroying the communist sanctuaries 
along the Vietnam-Kampuchea border. 

In addition, the international environment did not favor the survival 
of the Lon Nol military regime. In Thailand a student uprising in Octo- 
ber 1973 led to a new civilian government that attempted to dissociate 
itself from heavy involvement in the Indochina conflict and to reassess 
existing U.S.-Thailand relations. Close collaboration with the United 
States in an effort to maintain the Lon Nol government thus faced major 
obstacles. Thai public opinion also had very little sympathy for the Lon 
Nol government, which was ousted by a combination of opposition forces 
on April 17, 1975. 


Democratic Kampuchea and Radical Communism, 1975-1978: ‘The gov-. 
ernment of Democratic Kampuchea (DK), which came to power in 1975 
through violent revolution, determined to create a self-sufficient economy by 
cutting all links with the outside world except with China and a few other 
countries. This inward-looking strategy disturbed the Vietnamese to the 
west. 

When the government of Democratic Kampuchea was formed in 
Phnom Penh, Thailand had an elected civilian government. The Kukrit 
government sought accommodation with all communist countries, includ- 
ing Democratic Kampuchea. This new foreign policy orientation did not 
deviate from Thai public opinion, and the Thai military, in its politically 
weakened condition, had no objection. As a result Thailand was the first 
country in ASEAN to recognize the new regime on April 18, 1975, only 
one day after the communist takeover of Phnom Penh. Agreement on the 
exchange of diplomatic missions was reached but was not put into prac- 
tice. The main problem was the Kampuchean preoccupation with inter- 
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nal tensions and the low priority given to formal international relations. 
This posture towards Thailand was not a departure from the Kam- 
puchean regime’s overall posture, and the Thais understood that they 
were not being discriminated against. 

It was Vietnam, a close ally of the Khmer Rouge in the war against 
the United States, who could not tolerate Kampuchea’s radical policy. 
The new Kampuchean regime was not acceptable to the Vietnamese be- 
cause it was too nationalistic and too uncompromising on the issue of 
territorial disputes. Unlike Thailand, Vietnam could not realize its claims 
on Kampuchea by passively extending sympathy, so it invaded Kam- 
puchea in 1979 and installed a new regime in Phnom Penh aimed at 
building a “special relationship” with all Indochina states. 


The Thai-Kampuchean Border Problem: Thai-Kampuchean border prob- 
lems are more complicated than most observers have realized. Sihanouk’s 
persistent demands to Thailand and Vietnam for a recognition of Kam- 
puchean boundaries were indicative of the traditional concern for the ter- 
ritorial expansion of Vietnam and Thailand. During Sihanouk’s seventeen- 
year reign in Kampuchea (1954-1970), disputes over unsettled boundaries, 
dissident groups, cross-border operations, and shelling across the border were 
major problems that disturbed Thai-Kampuchean relations. Symbolic of this 
unsettled boundary problem is the dispute over the ownership of Phra 
Viharn temple.’ Bilateral negotiation between the two countries went on for 
five years (1954-1958) without a fruitful result. Finally, in 1959 the parties 
agreed to bring the case to the International Court of Justice, which decided, 
on June 15, 1962, by a majority vote of 9 to 3, in favor of Kampuchea. This 
decision turned out to be a sensational issue for the Thai public; the Thai 
government and media presented the worst possible picture of Kampuchea 
and portrayed Sihanouk as the top enemy of Thailand. The mass media in 
both countries sensationalized the issue. The years that followed showed no 
sign of peace either along the border or in media circles in the two countries. 
Charges and counter-charges of shellings across the border, of bombings, and 
of looting were the order of the day. Both governments produced white pa- 
pers to sway world public opinion. The problem was further complicated by 
dissident groups in both countries. The Khmer communists operated against 
the Sihanouk government from Thai territory. Nuon Cheh, Sieu Heng, Ngoc 
„Minh, and Ta Chong had their bases along the Thai-Kampuchean border. 
The Communist Party of Thailand also had sanctuaries in Kampuchea. As a 
result approximately 20 villages on the Thai side of the border were officially 
designated as “very sensitive” areas. 

These problems persisted during the Democratic Kampuchean pe- 
riod, 1975-1978. Naturally, the main Kampuchean resistance forces 
were no longer the radical Khmer Rouge but the rightist Khmer Serei 
(Free Khmer). Some of the Khmer remnants were used by the Thai army 
for intelligence activities inside Kampuchea. The Khmer local authorities 
resorted to terrorism against sanctuaries along the Thai border. The Thai 
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authorities were more judicious in their retaliatory acts; no military ac- 
tion was ever taken against the Thai Communist Party training schools 
on the Kampuchean side of the border. 

Thai-Kampuchean border problems were further complicated by 
their conflicting policy goals and internal problems. Originally Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea intended to cut off all communications and close the 
border to realize the goal of economic self-sufficiency and to check any 
possible infiltration. However, Thailand wanted an open border for 
trade. Eventually, some border checkpoints remained open as a compro- 
mise. Other problems remained: poor communications between the capi- 
tals and their outlying border forces; poor communications between 
Bangkok and Phnom Penh; lack of discipline on the part of the Khmer 
Rouge soldiers; and provocative military actions by Thai field comman- 
ders taken without the knowledge of the central government. With the 
exception of the one-year intervening rule of the ultra-rightist govern- 
ment of Thanin Kraivixien (October 1976—October 1977) in Thailand, 
both governments expressed an interest in resolving the existing prob- 
lems, and leaders of the two countries met on several occasions in an 
effort to do so.* The negotiating parties seemed to have a genuine desire 
to bring peace to the border area and to be sympathetic to one another’s 
internal problems. Ieng Sary’s last visit to Bangkok was made after sev- 
eral postponements because of conflict and tension within his country. 
Even though by July 1978 law and order in Kampuchea had given way 
to the law of the jungle, Ieng Sary chose to travel to Bangkok by land. 
And Thailand dispatched the Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces 
to greet Ieng Sary in the middle of the Klong Luk Bridge. Such a risky 
undertaking was designed to demonstrate the parties’ determination to 
settle problems by peaceful means, and field commanders seemed to have 
taken the hint. Killings, shellings, and sabotage activities were absent 
from the scene until the government of Democratic Kampuchea was over- 
thrown by Vietnamese forces in early January 1979. 


Thailand’s Response to the Vietnamese Invasion and Occupation 
of Kampuchea 


Vietnam invaded Kampuchea and set up a new government in 
Phnom Penh in January 1979, and three years later still maintained 
about 200,000 troops in that country. Vietnam aimed to build a “special 
relationship” with Kampuchea by force, meaning that Vietnam reserved 
the prerogative to intervene on matters of vital interest to Vietnam. Viet- 
nam’s goal has not been achieved because thus far the Vietnamese army 
has been unable to suppress completely the resistance forces, which under 
the control of Democratic Kampuchea alone number no less than 40,000 
troops under arms. The resistance forces now engage in guerrilla warfare 
with the Vietnamese-Heng Samrin forces near the Thai border, which 
has resulted in the spillover of fighting and the exodus of Kampuchean 
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refugees into Thailand. It is clear by now that Kampuchean national 
identity is seriously threatened. In this new environment, how has Thai- 
land redefined its national interests regarding Kampuchea, and how has 
Thailand attempted to preserve its legitimate interests? 


Thai National Interests in Kampuchea: Thailand shares its border with 
Kampuchea and has unwillingly hosted hundreds of thousands of Kam- 
puchean refugees since 1975. As long as fighting continues in Kampuchea, 
the danger will remain of repeated foreign armed incursions and refugee 
exoduses into Thailand. Thai national interests in Kampuchea may be sum- 
marized as follows. 

First, Thailand wishes to maintain a genuinely independent status 
for Kampuchea. Since this neighbor is small and weak and cannot 
threaten Thailand’s security, it is viewed as a natural buffer state be- 
tween itself and stronger powers, Vietnam and beyond. 

. Second, Thailand hopes to see peace and stability restored in Kam- 
pucliea so that Thailand can be free from incursions by contending forces 
and sporadic shelling of its territories. Peace in the area would also pre- 
clude a further exodus of refugees into Thailand, and in due course the 
repatriation of refugees currently residing in Thailand would be assured. 

With the exception of the one-year interruption under the Thanin 
government, October 1976-October 1977, Thailand’s policy towards the 
Indochina states has been formulated and implemented under the frame- 
work of the above-defined national interests. The traditional concept of 
exercising suzerainty over Kampuchean territories is no longer held. Po- 
litical ideology—i.e., communism—is no longer a relevant factor in Thai 
foreign policy formulation. There were, of course, disputes among inter- 
est groups in Thailand over the direction of policy, and some groups have 
even ventured to sabotage the formulated policy, but by and large these 
interests have been upheld. 


The Vietnamese Subversion of Thai Interests: The Vietnamese invasion 
and occupation of Kampuchea and armed conflicts among the communist 
states in general have had a positive impact on Thailand’s internal security: 
the Communist Party of Thailand has been weakened significantly in the last 
three years.> However, the Vietnamese invasion and occupation of Kam- 
puchea have sabotaged Thailand’s national interests in various ways. 

First, Kampuchea is no longer independent. The Vietnamese now 
control the larger part of the country and do most of the fighting against 
the resistance forces. In early 1982 Hanoi deployed 70,000-100,000 
troops in the areas adjacent to the Thai border; these troops outnumber 
the Thai troops in the immediate border area. Vietnam has made it clear 
that it is determined to station its troops in Kampuchea and Laos “as long 
as the threat from China remains.” In talks with Thai authorities, 
Nguyen Co Thach said that the Chinese threat was “eternal,”® meaning 
that Vietnam will not allow Kampuchea to regain independence. It is 
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believed that no country is in a position to suppress completely the Kam- 
puchean resistance forces, so the threat of repeated incursions into Thai- 
land by the Vietnamese and other contending forces will remain as long 
as Vietnamese troops continue to be present in Kampuchea. 

Second, the Vietnamese presence in Kampuchea is the main de- 
stabilizing factor in the region. The logic of an expansionist power is to 
create conflicts and tensions in a targeted area and use these as pretexts 
for a military presence. In Kampuchea the Vietnamese forces have suc- 
ceeded in pushing the Democratic Kampuchean forces into the jungles. 
Some DK forces still operate among the villagers; they split into small 
guerrilla bands to fight against the Vietnamese occupation forces. But the 
bulk of the hardcore fighters carry on their guerrilla activities from the 
strategic mountain ranges adjacent to the Thai border. Other non-Com- 
munist resistance forces rove along the Thai-Kampuchean border ready 
to cross into Thailand when pressed by the Vietnamese and Heng Samrin 
forces, and may turn up as refugees in camps along the Thai border or 
seek temporary sanctuary. Vietnam threatens to exercise the right of hot 
pursuit, and from time to time Vietnamese troops actually carry out this 
threat. Thai authorities have been lenient towards the resistance forces, 
probably because they are fighting for national independence, and the 
Thai army has sometimes exchanged artillery fire with the Vietnamese- 
Heng Samrin forces “to stamp out the foreign incursion.” The Viet- 
namese still bear the brunt of the fighting and have shown no sign of 
respecting the territorial integrity of other countries. The forces that at- 
tacked Thailand’s Non Mak Moon village in June 1980 numbered some 
one hundred troops. A third of them were Heng Samrin regular forces, a 
few were Laotian interpreters, and the rest were Vietnamese.’ 

Third, the Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea has generated the 
largest number of refugees ever received by Thailand. When the Khmer 
Rouge took control of Kampuchea in 1975, the total number of Kam- 
puchean refugees in Thailand was 16,890. By the end of DK rule in 
1978, the number had been reduced to 14,782. Very few Kampucheans 
sought refuge in Thailand during the three years and three months of 
Democratic Kampuchea rule. The number of Kampuchean refugees has 
increased significantly since the Vietnamese invasion of that country. 
Some were sent to settle in the third countries, some others were repatri- 
ated, and the rest are still housed in various camps in Thailand along the 
border. In January 1, 1982, the total number of Kampuchean refugees in 
Thailand was 154,766, 5,115 of whom entered Thailand before the Viet- 
namese invasion of Kampuchea. In addition there are still other hopeless 
creatures grouped on the Kampuchean side of the Thai-Kampuchean 
border; their number has varied from time to time, and they have sur- 
vived on food supplies provided by international organizations via Thai- 
land. They remain ready to cross into Thailand whenever the food 
supplies are cut or when pressed by Vietnamese troops. The Kam- 
puchean refugees and would-be refugees have generated difficult prob- 
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lems for Thailand. A great number of villagers have been dislocated along 
the border, and illegal trade and artificial jobs created by the refugees 
may adversely affect local social stability in the long run. 

Fourth, being aware of its military weakness, Thailand has sought to 
strengthen its military capability in various ways. Since the Vietnamese 
invasion of Kampuchea, Thailand has increased its military budget sig- 
nificantly. The total defense budget rose from 16,136.8 million baht (in 
fiscal year 1978) to 19,626.7 (1979), 22,284.2 (1980), 28,858.5 (1981), 
and 31,395.3 (1982) million baht.6 The defense budget’s share of the total 
budget was 20%, 21%, 20%, 22%, and 19% for the years 1978, 1979, 
1980, 1981, and 1982, respectively. These figures do not include the pur- 
chase of weapons from the United States under the U.S. Foreign Military 
Credit Sales program; Thailand received FMS loans totalling US$29.5, 
30.0, 36.0, and 50.0 million in 1978, 1979, 1980, and 1981, respectively. 
In 1982 Thailand expects to receive a loan of US$80 million for the pur- 
chase of arms and ammunition from the United States. In reality, there- 
fore, Thailand’s defense budget has increased to more than 20% of the 
total national budget. During these difficult years, budgets allocated to 
other fields have been closely scrutinized; only the military budget has 
been exempted. Here, the military finds Vietnam an effective collabora- 
tor. 

The growth of militarism is real. The defense force stationed at the 
border areas has been featured prominently in the mass media. Such 
praise as “They are heroic fighters whose undaunted characters deserve 
your respect,” and “You are indebted to them for your personal safety,” 
has been common. This publicity has rendered other groups insignificant. 
The Thai people have been solicited again and again for donations to be 
sent to the remote border areas to heighten the morale of the troops. The 
Non Mak Moon affair illustrated the degree of trust the military now 
enjoy. Following a successful military operation that drove off the Viet- 
namese from seizing Non Mak Moon Village on June 23-24, 1980, the 
mass media greeted the incident with nothing but cheers for the “heroic 
Thai fighters.” One of the harsh truths was that the village, three kilome- 
ters inside the Thai border, could never have been seized by a hundred 
Vietnamese troops, even for a single hour, if the Thai guards had been on 
duty at the bridge two kilometers from the village. No report whatsoever 
has been made concerning this negligence on the part of the border de- 
fense forces. The Vietnamese menace has also given birth to many para- 
military defense volunteer groups, some of which are composed of 
females. The largest gathering of woman volunteers was on October 17, 
1980, when 3000 women from various parts of the country, all in para- 
military uniforms, were loaded on military trucks and jammed into 
Chulalongkorn University auditorium. 

Because of the conflict and tension in Indochina, the democratization 
process gives way to militarization. In addition there is an adverse effect 
on economic development because too many resources are devoted to mili- 
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tary purposes, and trade relations with neighboring countries are not nor- 
malized. 


Thai Goals and Strategies in Kampuchea: As the only nation seriously 
suffering from repeated incursions into its territory by contending forces in 
Kampuchea and from various social and political problems caused by the 
refugees, Thailand has been most active in seeking a political solution in 
Kampuchea. The aims are to restore Kampuchea’s independent status and to 
secure reasonable peace and stability for that country. The rationale behind 
this policy orientation is the principle of international relations recognized by 
the United Nations. Thailand often rejected Vietnamese proposals for bilat- 
eral negotiations with Thailand by arguing that Thailand was not a party to 
the conflict and had no personal animosity toward Vietnam, but as a member 
of the world community had to act collectively with other peace-loving na- 
tions to oppose any violation of the UN charter, which constitutes the cor- 
nerstone of world order. But in fact Thailand has used the following 
strategies against Vietnam in the attempt to realize Thailand’s objectives and 
national interests as perceived by the Thai leaders. 

1. Thailand reacted to the Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea by 
seeking cooperation of other ASEAN members. Five days after Phnom 
Penh fell, the ASEAN Foreign Ministers met in Bangkok (January 12- 
13, 1979). They issued a joint statement that called for an immediate 
cease-fire in Kampuchea, withdrawal of foreign troops from Kampuchea, 
and a negotiation by the parties involved to resolve disputes by peaceful 
means. Other initiatives concerning Kampuchean issues (the question of 
the UN seat for Kampuchea, resolutions regarding Kampuchea, the plan 
for a coalition government of the Khmer resistance forces) were made 
after close consultations among ASEAN members. They have spent an 
enormous amount of time and energy to map out strategies among 
friends. There have been no major disagreements among the makers of 
ASEAN foreign policy, and more often than not other ASEAN members 
respected the Thai position because of its position as the front-line state. 
Discord among ASEAN members on the Kampuchean situation has most 
frequently surfaced outside the authoritative meeting rooms. ASEAN 
strategies have focused on how to work out a political solution for Kam- 
puchea and how to win support in international forums for resolutions 
calling for Vietnamese withdrawal from Kampuchea. In general, these 
activities have been successful but of very little practical value. 

2. Using the ASEAN banner, Thailand has been able to win UN 
support for keeping the Kampuchean issue alive. All resolutions concern- 
ing Kampuchea sponsored or supported by ASEAN and proposed at the 
UN Security Council and the UN General Assembly have thus far 
gained majority support.° 

There were two important issues debated in the UN-sponsored 
meetings: the question of DK’s UN seat and the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Kampuchea. The Thai delegates actively participated in the 
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debates in all forums and in most instances spoke on behalf of ASEAN. 
The Thai words carried weight because Thailand suffered the most from 
the Kampuchean war. ASEAN positions were included in all UN docu- 
ments, although some were the products of compromise with the Chinese. 

It remains controversial whether the efforts of Thailand and 
ASEAN have been of any practical value. Thailand and its ASEAN part- 
ners were well aware that Vietnam would not comply with the UN deci- 
sions. The Thais rationalized the moves in terms of matters of principle 
and long-range objectives. The Intersessionary Committee set up by the 
UN-sponsored International Conference of Kampuchea, held in New 
York on July 13-17, 1981, is said to have been designed for practical 
work, i.e., to bridge the gap between the two opposing positions—the 
Vietnamese-sponsored “regional conference” and the ASEAN-sponsored 
“international conference.” 

3. Thailand sees China and the United States as alternatives to the 
UN in deterring an invasion force. The expectation of military support 
from the two powers is not based on a trade-off of national interests but 
on a convergence of interests. This strategic approach is also based on a 
certain degree of friendship with both the United States and China. 
Thailand values highly its friendly associations with the two great 
powers; this is confirmed by relatively high frequencies of state visits be- 
tween the leaders of Thailand and of the other two countries. 

Thailand has a closer association with the United States than with 
China, but it realizes that the United States has a limited capacity to 
support Thailand militarily because of a lack of political will. What the 
Thai can expect, in case of a military confrontation with Vietnam, is 
political, material, intelligence, and, perhaps, naval and air support. 
These are not sufficient to deter or stop Vietnamese aggression. Since the 
end of the American war in Indochina, nearly all weapons procured from 
the United States are purchased under the Foreign Military Credit Sales 
Program. It is not contemplated in Bangkok that the United States, UN, 
and ASEAN can offer credible military assistance to Thailand in case of 
aggression against Thailand. 

The People’s Republic of China shares with Thailand a perception 
of the Vietnamese threat. Thailand recognizes China’s decisive role in 
Indochinese destiny. China’s credibility for committing combat forces 
against Vietnam is rated highly in Bangkok, especially after it taught 
Vietnam “a lesson” in February-March 1979. In addition, pledges were 
made on various occasions that a Vietnamese aggression against Thailand 
would be checked by the Chinese army. This consideration has led to a 
limited degree of Thai-Chinese cooperation to support the Khmer re- 
sistance forces operating along the Thai-Kampuchean border. Chinese 
medical supplies and strategic materials were channeled through Thai- 
land to Kampuchean guerrilla bases. 

There are people who question the reliability of the United States 
and China in a military emergency. Some fear that Thailand will become 
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a Chinese proxy. And others posit that close association with the United 
States and China will in fact provoke Vietnam’s further expansion and 
Vietnam’s closer cooperation with the USSR. These questions cannot be 
answered in black and white. Thai foreign policy makers do not dismiss 
the serious consequences of these questions. However, in dealing with 
security issues, expectation of assistance from a friendly country always 
carries weight in formulation of foreign policy. One also must recognize 
the fact that with or without support from China and Thailand, the 
Khmer resistance forces would remain; under the present world struc- 
ture, they can get supplies from somewhere, inside or outside the country. 

4. Thailand views across-the-border food aid as being supportive of 
its alms to restore Kampuchean national independence. This conclusion 
is based on the assumption that the Heng Samrin regime will have no 
better chance than the Soviet satellites in Eastern Europe in removing a 
foreign military domination and the belief that the Vietnamization pro- 
cess in Kampuchea is real. Hence, food aid provided by international or- 
ganizations is allowed to operate from Thailand to benefit all parties to 
the conflict. Thailand objected to those international organizations that 
discriminated against the Khmer Rouge on the grounds that such dis- 
crimination was not humanitarian; at one point it threatened to close all 
traffic in food supplies handled by such organizations through Thailand. 
The Thai policy is claimed to have kept one million Kampucheans alive 
across the Thai border and prevented their crossing into Thailand as ref- 
ugees. 

For those refugees already encamped in Thailand, there is very little 
choice. The ultimate settlement for the great majority of them must be 
back in their homeland. Thailand and other refugee-recipient countries 
do not support favorable treatment because it would encourage a continu- 
ing flow of unwelcome refugees. The Thai authorities initiated a “volun- 
tary repatriation” program in June 1980, but Vietnam and private 
humanitarians objected to it. Many refugees are inclined to accept re- 
patriation if food supplies and farming implements are provided, but they 
are prepared to seek refuge in Thailand again if their lives are threatened 
by the fighting. 

Before receiving official sanction of the UNHCR in June 1980, the 
Thai military authority repatriated, on June 8-12, 1979, about 42,000 
Khmers across the border at Phra Viharn area. Under UNHCR sanction 
a greater number of refugees were repatriated in June 1980, and there 
are preparations now being made to repatriate more in June 1982. (June 
is the beginning of rainy season and is a good time for farming.) 

The Vietnamese objected to the repatriation program because most 
of the refugees returned to areas controlled by the resistance forces. This 
is unfortunately a natural consequence since the elements who had fled 
the country were predominantly anti-Vietnamese. The Vietnamese cer- 
tainly did not welcome the return of these elements because the Vietnam- 
ization process would be much smoother without them. 
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5. Thailand supports a coalition government composed of all re- 
sistance forces. The rationale behind this is that Thailand supports Kam- 
puchea, not Vietnam’s puppet regime, and not necessarily the Khmer 
Rouge. This proposal offers Vietnam an alternative to the UN-supervised 
elected government that has already been rejected by Vietnam. The Thai 
interest in supporting a coalition government was not motivated by a de- 
sire to accommodate Vietnam. 

The real motive is strengthening the position of the resistance forces 
militarily and internationally. The stronger position could be turned into 
power to bargain for a political settlement and could help regain indepen- 
dent status for Kampuchea. This is consistent with Thailand’s foreign 
policy objectives. 


Conclusion 


In the long history of the Kampuchean kingdom, internal struggles 
have led to external intervention. Vietnam and Thailand played no small 
part in these power games. These two powers have been prone to inter- 
vene militarily for various reasons: expansionist ambitions, strategic in- 
terests, or attachment to particular Khmer factions. Since the Vietnamese 
invasion of Kampuchea at the end of 1978, Thailand has played the role 
of protector of Kampuchea against Vietnamese expansion. Vietnam’s real 
objectives in Kampuchea remain obscure, but the Thai policy makers be- 
lieve that the Vietnamese military domination over Kampuchea will not 
be less than the Soviet military domination over its satellites in Eastern 
Europe. The chance for the Kampucheans to revive their national inde- 
pendent status from within would be minimal. The hard question Thai- 
land was forced to face was whether this outcome is acceptable to 
Thailand. Obviously, the answer is negative. Factors supporting that de- 
cision are many: credible resistance forces, Chinese military support, 
world public opinion, UN political support, and Thailand’s own poten- 
tial. However, Thailand’s commitment to revive Kampuchean indepen- 
dence is limited: the resistance forces receive political, moral, and 
humanitarian support, but military intervention is unlikely, unless 
provocation is beyond a level judged tolerable by the Thai military. The 
Thais have no illusion that the Vietnamese troops can be expelled from 
Kampuchea by military means, at least for a foreseeable future, but they 
believe that Vietnam will accept a political settlement if sufficient bar- 
gaining power is available. The Thais are prepared to see the Vietnamese 
bleed and learn some lessons from their military adventurism. The Thais 
are incapable of seeing their own bleeding because they have a military 
government, and the military has no fear of militarization of Thai society. 
Thailand objects to Australia’s policy of keeping the Kampuchean seat 
vacant in the UN because this would ultimately eliminate Kampuchean 
national identity and encourage potential aggressors. Thailand also re- 


jects as misleading the Australian and Indian arguments that a with-.--- 
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drawal of recognition of Democratic Kampuchea is an expression of 
dissociation from the brutal Pol Pot regime; other than the People’s Re- 
public of China and the People’s Republic of Korea, no other countries 
were close enough to the Pol Pot regime to need to be dissociated. 


Khien Theeravit is Director of the Institute of Asian Studies, Chulalongkorn Univer- 
sity, Thailand, 


NOTES 


1. The name “Thailand” instead of “Siam” has been used since 1937. 

2. Ghaiyong Satjipanon, ‘“Thai-VN Six-Year War in Khmer in 1932,” Nation 
Review, February 26, 1982, p. 5. 

3. See details in L. P. Singh, “The Thai-Cambodian Temple Dispute,” Asian 
Survey (October 1962), pp. 23-26. 

4. Jeng Sary and Chatichai Choonhawan met in Bangkok on October 28-30, 
1975; they met again on November 17, 1975, on the bridge across the Klong Luk 
Canal connecting the two countries; on January 30-31, 1978, Ieng Sary met the Thai 
Foreign Minister Upadit Pachariyangkul in Phnom Penh; and they met again in 
Bangkok on July 14-17, 1978. 

5. This is due mainly to the split among the communist cadres, cessation of 
Chinese support, and lack of intellectual appeal because the communist parties in 
power have discredited themselves. 

6. Statement made during his negotiation with Thailand’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Bangkok on May 19, 1980. 

7. This was taken from the Thai military source, who claimed to have 
gathered these figures from the captured prisoners. In that encounter the Thai casu- 
alties numbered 19. 

8. The fiscal year begins October 1 of the previous calendar year. The defense 
budget here includes expenditure allocated to Ministry of Defense, external security 
preparation, and operations that are partly contained in the item allocated to “central 
funds.” . 
9. The UN Security Council voted by 13 to 2 on January 15, 1979, in favor of 
the seven non-aligned nations motion to condemn Vietnam for its invasion of Kam- 
puchea. It was vetoed by the USSR. Again, the same voting pattern was repeated on 
March 16, 1979, when the ASEAN-sponsored motion was put forward, calling for the 
withdrawal of foreign forces from Kampuchea and Vietnam after the latter was in- 
vaded by China. ASEAN won decisive victories in the UN General Assembly annual 
meetings in both 1979 and 1980 in retaining the Democratic Kampuchean Govern- 
ment seat in the UN. The vote in 1979 was 71 to 35 with 34 abstentions and in 1980 
74 to 35 with 32 abstentions. Also at the General Assembly meeting, ASEAN was able 
to master a majority vote of 91 to 21 on November 14, 1979, and 97 to 23 on October 
22, 1980, for its resolution demanding the withdrawal of foreign troops from Kam- 
puchea. The UN special conference on refugees held in New York on November 5, 
1979, the UN-sponsored Ministerial Conference on Kampuchean Refugees on June 
26-27, 1980, and the UN-sponsored International Conference on Kampuchea held in 
New York on July 13-17, 1981, were products of ASEAN diplomatic offensives. All 
were opposed by Vietnam. 
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